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MATERULS,  KINDS,  AND  SHAPE  OF  GARMENTS. 

1.  Having  now  concluded  our  examination  of  the  drawing  of 
the  naked  body,  as  exemplified  in  Greek  art,  I  pass  on  to  that 
division  of  my  subject  which  treats  of  the  drawing  of  draped 
figures.  An  investigation  of  this  department  of  the  art  is  the 
more  necessary  in  a  history  designed  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, since  previous  treatises  upon  the  drapery  of  the  ancients 
have  been  more  learned  than  instructive  and  definite  ;  an  artist, 
after  having  perused  them,  would  be  more  ignorant  than  before. 
Such  works  are  compiled  by  individuals  whose  information  is 
gathered  solely  from  books,  and  not  drawn  from  an  observant 
study  of  the  works  of  art.  I  must  however  acknowledge  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  every  point  with  exactness ;  it  is  not 
therefore  my  design  to  present  to  the  reader  a  minute  investi- 
gation into  the  dress  of  the  ancients.  I  believe  that  I  have  said 
what  is  most  needful,  but  still  there  are  many  deficiencies,  and 
much  information  which  the  artist  might  desire  to  possess  has 
not  been  brought  forward,  especially  as  any  description  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  dress  would  be  imperfect  without  an  accom- 
panying drawing.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  engrave  the  whole. 
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2.  The  greater  number  of  male  figures  in  Greek  art  are  nude, 
even  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  also 
says  :  Grasca  re$  est  nihil  velare  ;  at  contra  Romana  ae  militarise 
tkoracen  addtre  ;  —  "  It  is  a  Greek  custom  to  veil  nothing ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  Roman  and  a  military  practice  to  add 
a  cuirass  " ;  this  we  see  even  now  exemplified  in  the  statues  of 
the  Greek  heroes.  A  treatise  on  the  drapery  of  Greek  art  must 
therefore  be  confined  more  especially  to  the  dress  of  the  female 
sex,  with  which  I  shall  accordingly  commence.  All  remarks  on 
the  Greek  male  dress  specially  will  be  introduced  hereafter  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  male  garb,  just  as  the  dress  of 
women  among  the  Romans  will  be  considered  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  the  Greek  women. 

3.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  the  material  of  female 
dress;  secondly,  of  its  different  pieces,  and  kinds,  and  of  its 
form ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  ornaments  and  elegance  not  only  of 
the  dress  itself,  but  also  of  other  portions  of  woman's  attire. 

4.  The  dress  of  men  as  well  as  women  consists  of  an  upper 
and  an  under  garment  The  latter,  at  least  in  summer,  was  of 
linen.  As  linen  was  a  fabric  in  common  use,  Perrault  has  no 
reason  for  saying  that  Augustus,  with  all  his  splendor,  did  not 
possess  a  shirt.  The  dress  of  women  was  partly  of  linen  or 
some  other  light  material,  and,  especially  among  the  Romans  at 
a  later  period,  of  silk,  and  partly  also  of  cloth.  Even  garments 
worked  in  gold  were  known.  In  works  of  sculpture  as  well  as 
painting,  linen  can  be  distinguished  by  its  transparency,  and 
flat,  small  folds.  This  kind  of  drapery  has  been  given  to  figures, 
not  so  much  because  artists  imitated  the  moist  linen  with  which 
they  draped  their  model,  as  because  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  as  Thucydides  and  other  Greeks  also  inform  us,  were 
accustomed  to  wear  linen.  According  to  Herodotus,  this  remark 
should  be  understood  as  applying  solely  to  the  under  dress  of 
women.  Linen  however  was  not  worn  by  the  Athenian  women 
long  prior  to  the  times  of  these  two  historians.  Thucydides,  in 
his  description  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  mentions  shirts  of  very 
fine  linen.  If  any  one  should  take  that  fabric,  which  on  female 
figures  appears  to  be  linen,  for  some  other  light  material,  still  it 
does  not  affect  my  position.  Linen  must  notwithstanding  have 
been  a  common  article  of  dress  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
the  country  about  Elis  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  flax  was 
cultivated  and  manu&ctured.    Now  as  the  Samnites  wore  linen 
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when  on  their  campaigna,  and  the  Iberians  in  the  army  of  Annibal 
had  purple-colored  linen  Tests,  we  can  with  the  more  confidence 
believe  that  linen  was  not  so  rare  in  Rome  as  some  writers  have 
concluded  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  which  they  did  not  rightly 
understand.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  under  dress  of  women 
usually  consisted  of  linen,  from  a  mention  made  by  Pliny  of  the 
Roman  family  Serana,  the  women  of  which  did  not  wear  linen, 
and  in  that  particular  differed  from  other  Roman  ladies,  by 
whom  it  was  consequently  worn.  Arbuthnot  is  wrong  in  con- 
cluding from  this  statement,  that  linen  stuffs  were  not  in  use 
among  the  Romans. 

5.  The  principal  light  material  was  cotton,  which  was  culti- 
vated and  manufactured  in  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  Greek,  but  also  by  the  Roman  women.  Men  who 
wore  dresses  of  cotton  were  stigmatized  for  their  effeminacy. 
This  material  was  occasionally  figured  with  stripes,  as  it  is  seen 
on  Chserea,  who  is  dressed  as  a  eunuch,  in  the  Vatican  copy  of 
Terence ;  frequently  it  was  embroidered  with  all  sorts  of  flow- 
era  Light  stuffs  for  women  were  also  woven  from  the  wool 
which  grows  on  certain  muscle-shells,  of  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  especially  at  Taranto,  very  fine  gloves  and  stock- 
ings for  winter  are  manufactured.  There  were  stuffs  so  trans- 
parent in  texture  that  they  were  termed  "  mists,"  and  Euripides 
describes  the  mantle  which  Iphigenia  had  thrown  over  her  face 
as  so  thin  that  she  could  see  through  it. 

6.  Silken  garments  can,  it  is  supposed,  be  recognized  in  an- 
cient paintings  by  the  varyiug  color  on  the  same  bit  of  dress ; 
hence  it  is  called  a  changeable  color,  colore  cangiante.  This  ef- 
fect is  strikingly  obvious  in  the  "  Aldobrandini  Marriage,"  as  it 
is  termed,  and  in  the  copies  of  other  pictures,  —  which  have 
been  found  in  Rome  and  have  faded  out,  —  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, and  in  the  museum  of  the  cardinal  Alexander  Albani. 
But  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  many  paintings  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  —  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  catalogue  and  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  several  places.  This  changeable  color  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  polished  surface  of  the  silk  of  which  the  garment 
is  made,  and  the  bright  reflection  from  it.  It  is  an  effect  which 
is  produced  neither  by  woollen  nor  cotton  cloth,  by  reason  of 
their  woolly  thread  and  roughish  surface.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Philostratus  in  the  passage  where  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
mantle  of  Amphiou,  that  the  color  of  it  was  not  always  the 
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same,  but  changed  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  was 
seen.  We  do  not  however  learn  from  written  authority  that 
the  Greek  women  wore  silken  garments  in  the  best  days  of 
Greece,  but  we  see  it  in  the  works  of  their  artists,  among  which 
the  four  pictures  last  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  to  be  de- 
scribed hereafter,  may  possibly  have  been  painted  before  the 
time  of  the  Emperors.  One  would  say  that  the  model  from 
which  these  artists  painted  had  been  draped  with  a  silken  dress. 
Silk,  as  an  article  of  dress,  was  unknown  in  Rome  until  the 
time  of  the  Emperors.  But,  as  luxury  and  the  fondness  for 
show  increased,  silken  fabrics  were  brought  from  India,  and 
worn  even  by  men,  until  prohibited  by  a  sumptuary  ordinance  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  A  peculiar  changeable  color  is  to  be 
seen  on  many  garments  in  ancient  paintings,  namely,  red  and 
▼iolet  or  azure  together,  or  red  in  depressions  and  green  on 
elevations,  or  violet  in  depressions,  and  yellow  on  eleva- 
tions. This  likewise  indicates  silken  fabrics,  though  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  The  threads  of  the  woof  and  warp  must  each 
have  had  its  own  proper  color ;  and  the  one  or  the  other  would 
be  illuminated,  in  drapery  disposed  in  folds,  according  to  the 
differing  direction  of  the  folds.  A  purple  color  commonly 
denoted  woollen  cloth.  But  it  was  probably  given  also  to  silk. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  purple,  namely,  violet  or  the  blue  of 
the  sky  or  of  violets,  lavOivo<:  (1),  and  the  Tyrian.  The  former 
color  the  Greeks  expressed  by  a  word  the  proper  signification  of 
which  is  sea-color;  of  this  kind  was  the  purple  of  Taranto. 
The  latter  was  the  more  valuable,  and  was  similar  to  our 
lake  (2).  It  appears  that  silken  fabrics  were  woven,  colored 
with  both  these  sorts  of  purple. 

7.  Woollen  garments  on  figures  are  plainly  distinguishable 
from  linen  and  other  light  fabrics.  A  certain  French  artist  (3) 
who  observed  none  but  very  fine  and  transparent  stuifs  in  mar- 
ble was  thinking  only  of  the  Famese  Flora,  and  of  figures, 
clothed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  on  the  contrary  be  main- 
tained that,  on  female  figures  at  least,  we  have  as  many  speci- 
mens of  garments  which  represent  woollen  cloth  as  of  those 
representing  finer  fabrics.  Woollen  cloth  is  recognized  by  its 
large  folds  ;  also  by  the  large  creases  made  in  the  garment  by 
folding  it  (4).     I  shall  speak  of  these  creases  hereafter. 

8.  To  the  different  materials  of  which  female  dress  was  made, 
I  add  those  fabrics  which  were  wrought  of  gold.     They  do  not 
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properly  belong  here,  for  there  is  no  figure  painted  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  the  mention  of  them  completes  the  list  of  materials 
used.  The  rich  fabrics  of  the  ancients  were  not,  like  ours,  made 
of  brass  or  silver  finely  drawn  and  gilded,  and  spun  upon  silken 
threads,  but  it  was  massive  wrought  gold,  as  Pliny  shows  in 
speaking  of  a  cloak  of  this  kind,  worn  by  the  younger  Agrip- 
pina^  wife  of  Claudius,  when  she  was  present  at  an  exhibition 
of  a  naval  battle  :  Nos  vulimui  Agrippinam  Claudii  principis, 
edente  eo  navalia  prodii  spectaculuniy  tndutam  pcUudatnento  auro 
texiiliy  sine  alia  materia,  —  "  We  saw  Agrippina,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  at  an  exhibition  of  a  naval  battle,  dressed 
in  a  cloak  of  wrought  gold,  without  any  other  material."  This 
same  writer  also  mentions  that  even  Tarquinius  Prisons  had 
worn  a  golden  tunic,  timicam  auream.  Garments  of  this  kind, 
made  from  pure  gold,  have  been  found  in  Rome,  during  my 
residence  there,  contained  in  two  sepulchral  urns  (5).  They 
were  instantly  melted  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged. 
The  priests  of  the  Clement  College,  in  whose  vineyard  the  last 
nm  of  green  basalt  was  found,  acknowledged  that  they  had  ob- 
tained four  pounds  of  gold  from  their  garment.  It  is  probable 
however  that  they  did  not  tell  the  truth  in  regard  to  its  weight. 
We  can  form  some  idea  of  this  fabric  from  specimens  of  gold 
galloon  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  which  also  is  woven  out 
of  the  pure  metal. 

9.  I  have  also  a  few  remarks  to  offer  upon  the  color  of  the 
dress,  especially  as  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  works  which  treat 
of  the  vestments  of  the  ancients.  To  begin  with  the  figures  of 
divinities  :  Jupiter  is  covered  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  with 
a  white  mantle,  in  the  picture  which  represents  him  as  about  to 
kiss  Ganymedes.  An  ancient  writer  of  a  later  date  gives  him  a 
red  dress.  Neptune,  of  course,  would  be  clothed  in  sea-green, 
as  the  Nereids  were  usually  painted.  Even  the  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  to  the  divinities  of  the  sea  were  decked  with  sea- 
green  ribbons.  For  the  same  reason,  the  poets  represent  the 
Bivers  with  hair  of  this  color.  The  Nymphs  also,  because  their 
name  is  derived  from  water,  Nvfw;^,  Xvfw^  were  generally  attired 
in  green,  in  ancient  paintings.  Wherever  Apollo  has  a  mantle, 
it  is  blue  or  violet.  Bacchus,  who  might  with  propriety  wear  a 
purple-red  dress,  is  notwithstanding  dressed  in  white.  Cybele, 
as  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  the  mother  of  all  creatures,  is 
clothed  in  green  by  Martianus  Capella.     Juno,  in  reference  to 
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the  sky,  of  which  she  is  emblematic,  may  be  dressed  iu  azure ; 
but  the  writer  just  quoted  mentions  her  as  wearing  a  white  veiL 
Ceres  should  have  a  yellow  dress,  because  this  is  the  color  of 
the  ripened  grain  (6),  in  allusion  to  which  the  epithet  {ov^t, 
"yellow,"  is  also  applied  to  her  by  Homer.  In  the  Vatican 
library  there  is  a  drawing,  executed  in  colors,  of  an  old  painting 
—  engraved  in  my  Ancient  Monuments  —  which  presents  Pallas 
in  a  mantle,  not  azure-colored,  as  it  usually  is  in  other  figures 
of  her,  but  fire-red,  probably  as  significant  of  her  warlike  dis- 
position ;  for  this  was  the  color  worn  by  the  Spartans  when  en- 
gaged in  war.  In  a  Herculaneum  picture,  Venus  has  a  loose 
dress  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  which  shades  into  dark  green,  — 
probably  in  reference  to  the  epithet  Golden,  by  which  she  is 
sometimes  characterized.  A  Naiad,  in  the  above-mentioned 
Vatican  drawing,  has  on  a  fine  under  garment  of  a  steel  color; 
thus  Virgil  clothes  the  Tiber,  — 

— eum  tenuiighuco  velabat  amidu  Carbaiui,  — 

but  his  upper  dress  is  green,  such  as  the  poets  have  given  to 
other  Rivera.  Both  colors  are  symbolic  of  water ;  but  green 
refers  particularly  to  shores  covered  by  verdure. 

10.  It  will  even  not  be  entirely  useless,  as  respects  artists,  to 
make  some  mention  of  the  garments  worn  by  heroes  and  kings. 
Nestor  threw  a  red  robe  about  himself.  The  porphyry  from 
which  the  robe  and  the  entire  dress  of  three  captive  kings,  in 
the  Medici  villa,  and  of  two  others,  in  the  Borghese  villa  (7), 
is  wrought,  appears  to  denote  their  royal  dignity  and  a  purple 
attire.  In  an  ancient  painting  Achilles  had  a  sea-green  tunic, 
in  allusion  to  Thetis,  his  mother,  which  Balthasar  Peruzzi  has 
also  noticed  on  a  figure  of  him  on  the  ceiling  of  a  hall  in  the 
Famesina.  Sextus  Pompey  adopted  a  tunic  of  a  similar  color 
after  the  naval  victory  obtained  by  him  over  Augustus,  —  im- 
agining himself,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  to  be  a  son  of  Neptune. 
Augustus  presented  a  sea-green  banner,  as  a  reward,  to  Marcus 
Agrippa,  after  the  naval  battle  with  Pompey.  The  priests  of 
all  nations  were  dressed  in  white  (8). 

1 1.  In  ancient  times,  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Greek  women 
wore  black  when  in  mourning.  This  was  already  an  established 
custom  in  Homer's  time  ;  Thetis  assumes  the  blackest  cloth  in 
which  to  lament  the  death  of  Patroclus.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  however  the  usage  changed,  and  women  mourned  in 
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white.  Hiough  Plutarch  notices  this  custom  in  general  terms, 
and  without  specifying  any  particular  period,  still  it  is  to  be 
understood  solely  of  that  time.  Herodian  mentioned  white  gar- 
ments as  being  used  in  mourning,  in  his  account  of  the  obse- 
quies of  the  £mperor  Septimius  Severus.  He  says  that  women, 
attired  in  white,  even  sat  near  the  waxen  image  which  repre- 
sented his  body,  and  lamented  him,  whilst  on  the  left  side  was 
the  whole  Roman  senate,  in  black.  The  Roman  men  invariably 
wore  black  when  in  mourning,  as  we  know  with  respect  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  who  wore  black  for  nine  days  when  mourning 
the  death  of  Plotina,  the  widow  of  Trajan. 

12.  The  second  point  with  respect  to  female  dress  relates  to 
its  different  pieces  and  kinds,  and  to  the  form  of  them.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  are  three  in  number,  the  under 
garment,  the  tunic,  and  the  mantle,  and  their  form  is  the  sim- 
plest that  can  be  imagined.  In  the  earliest  ages,  the  style  of 
female  dress  was  the  same  with  all  Greeks,  namely,  the  Doric. 
At  a  later  period,  the  lonians  departed  from  the  general  mode. 
Artists  however  seem  to  have  adhered,  in  the  figures  of  gods 
and  heroes,  principally  to  the  most  ancient  style  of  dress. 

13.  The  under  garments  filled  the  place  of  the  modem  che- 
mise.^ It  is  to  be  seen  on  figures  partly  undressed,  or  sleeping, 
as  on  the  Famese  Flora  (9),  on  the  statues  of  the  Amazons  in 
the  Campidoglio  and  the  Mattei  villa,  on  the  Cleopatra,  falsely 
so  called,  in  the  Medici  villa,  and  on  a  beautiful  Hermaphrodite 
in  the  Famese  palace.  The  youngest  daughter  also  of  Niobe, 
who  seeks  protection  in  the  lap  of  her  mother,  has  only  an  under 
garment.  It  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  \vntw.  Those  who  were 
dressed  solely  in  an  under  garment,  in  which  the  women  slept, 
were  termed  /tovoircirXoi,  "  single-robed,"  and  fuovoxinavt^,  "  sin- 
gle-shifted." This  article  of  dress  was,  as  it  appears  from  the 
figures  just  mentioned,  of  linen  or  some  very  light  fabric,  and 
without  sleeves.  It  was  fastened  together  on  the  shoulders  by 
means  of  a  button,  and  entirely  covered  the  breast  when  not 
loosed  on  either  shoulder.  The  Spartan  virgins  wore  a  light 
garment  of  this  kind  without  any  girdle.  Occasionally,  an  edg- 
ing of  some  finer  stuff  appears  to  have  been  sewed  on,  and  gath- 
ered in  around  the  neck  of  it.  As  Lycophron  describes  such  a 
frill  on  the  shirt  in  which  Clytemnestra  entangled  Agamemnon, 

1  This  word  is  used  here  in  its  proper  sense,  as  meaning  the  body-gar- 
ment either  of  men  or  women.  ^Ta. 
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there  is  more  probability  that  it  was  alao  an  omameDtal  trim- 
ming on  the  under  garment  of  women. 

14.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  maidens  to  fasten  a  band 
tightly  over  the  under  garment,  below  the  breast,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  making  and  keeping  the  waist  slender,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  rendering  its  beauty  of  shape  more  conspicuous.  This 
kind  of  bodice  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Si/^dSco-fios ;  and  by  the 
Komans,  CastuUu  We  also  find  that  the  Greek  women,  to 
conceal  defects  of  shape,  made  compression  of  the  body  by  thin 
strips  of  linden- wood.  The  custom  of  lacing  must  also  have  ex- 
isted among  the  Etruscans,  as  it  is  shown  by  a  Scylla  on  an 
antique  paste  ;  her  waist  tapers  like  a  bodice  towards  the  hips. 
The  under  garment  of  persons  otherwise  entirely  naked  is  con- 
fined by  a  girdle,  which  was  not  customarily  worn,  as  it  appears^ 
in  full  dress. 

15.  The  timic  of  women  was  usually  nothing  else  than  two 
long  pieces  of  cloth,  merely  sewed  together  lengthwise,  without 
being  cut  into  any  particular  shape,  and  fastened  together  on 
the  shoulders  by  one  or  more  buttons,  corresponding  to  the  de- 
scription, given  by  Josephus,  of  the  tunic  usually  worn.  At 
times,  pointed  hooks  were  used  instead  of  buttons ;  they  were 
worn  of  a  larger  size  by  the  women  of  Argos  and  iEgina  than 
by  those  of  Athens.  This  is  the  square  tunic,  as  it  was  named. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  cut  round,  as  Salmasius  believes ;  he  attrib- 
utes the  form  of  the  mantle  to  the  tunic,  and  that  of  the  tunic 
to  the  mantle.  It  is  the  most  usual  dress  of  the  figures  of  gods 
and  heroes.  This  garment  was  put  on  by  being  passed  over 
the  head.  The  tunic  of  the  Spartan  vii^ns  was  open  below  on 
its  sides ;  and  the  front  and  back  parts  floated  loosely  from  each 
other,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  figures  of  Dancers. 

16.  There  is  another  kind  of  tunic,  with  narrow  sewed  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  wrist;  hence  it  was  called  KapTnorot  from  Kopiroq^ 
"the  wrist"  The  younger  of  the  two  most  beautiful  daughters 
of  Niobe,  and  the  putative  Dido  of  the  Herculaneum  pictures, 
as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  female  figures  on  the  most 
ancient  rilievi,  have  such  sleeves ;  besides  these,  others  may  be 
seen  on  painted  vases.  Oftentimes  the  sleeves  cover  only  the 
upper  arm,  and  are  hence  termed  irapain7;(V9,  "to  the  elbow" 
They  have  buttons  from  the  shoulder  downwards.  The  sleeves 
on  the  under  garment  of  men  were  even  shorter  than  this. 
When  the  sleeves  are  very  wide,  as  on  two  beautiful  statues  of 
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PaUas,  in  the  Albani  Tilla,  they  belong  not  to  the  tunic,  but  to 
the  under  garment.  This  latter  is  not  cut  in  any  particular 
way  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them,  but,  by  means  of  the  gir- 
dle which  confines  it,  is  drawn  out  from  the  tunic,  —  which  has 
fallen  from  the  shoulder  down  upon  the  arm,  —  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  sleeves.  When,  in  such  a  case,  the  square 
tunic  is  very  wide,  and  the  ends  which  come  upon  the  shoulders 
are  not  sewed,  but  connected  together  by  buttons,  the  buttons, 
having  slipped  down,  are  seen  upon  the  arm.  Tuuics  of  this 
ample  size  were  usually  worn  by  women  on  festival  days.  But, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  antiquity,  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  wide  shirt-sleeves,  rolled  up  on  the  arm,  as  in  mod- 
em times,  like  those  given  by  Bernini  (10)  to  Saint  Veronica, 
in  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  by  other  modem  sculptors  to  their 
female  figurea 

1 7.  The  tunic  is  never  found  trimmed  with  a  fringe,  either 
on  its  lower  border  or  elsewhere.  I  mention  this  in  explanation 
of  what  Callimachus  terms  Xtyvurrov  on  the  tunic  of  Diana,  and 
which  was  understood  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  commenta- 
tors to  mean  tassels  or  fringes.  Spanheim  alone  understands 
by  the  word  stripes  woven  into  the  tunic  lengthwise.  Calli- 
machus introduces  the  goddess  making  a  request  to  Jupiter 
that  she  might  be  permitted,  among  other  things,  to  wear  her 
tunic  tucked  up  to  her  knees,  .  .  .  .  KaW«  y6w  fxixpt'  XiTwva 
ZvamxrBai  X€ywirr6v;  but  neither  in  ancient  paintings  nor  on 
statues  is  her  tunic  seen  ornamented  with  fringes,  or  stripes 
running  from  above  downwards.  On  the  hem  of  it,  on  the 
contrary,  a  broad  inwoven  border  is  usually  denoted ;  it  can 
be  seen  most  distinctly  on  the  statue  of  her,  in  the  Hercula- 
neum  museum,  described  in  the  sixth  book,  chapter  second, 
paragraph  fourteenth. 

18.  Hence,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  \eYv<irr6v  refers 
to  the  trimmed  or  otherwise  ornamented  hem  of  the  tunic. 
For  tunics,  as  well  as  mantles,  were  generally  ornamented 
with  one  or  more  bands  running  round  their  border,  which 
might  even  be  woven  in,  or  embroidered.  This  is  very  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  old  paintings ;  but  it  is  likewise  represented  on 
marble.  This  ornament  was  termed  by  the  Romans  Limhus^ 
and  by  the  Greeks  irt^ag,  KvicAav,  and  7rcf>i?ro8iov ;  most  usually 
it  was  of  a  purple  color.  The  Etruscan  and  Roman  men  even, 
it  is  well  known,  had  it  on  their  dress ;  but  the  dress  of  women 
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on  its  lower  part  was  ornamented  with  one  or  more  stripes  of 
different  colors.  The  painted  figures  in  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius,  at  Rome,  had  one  stripe.  There  are  two  yellow  stripes 
on  the  tunic  of  the  female  harp-player  (11)  in  the  so-called 
''  Aldobrandini  Marriage/'  The  tunic  of  Roma,  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  palace,  has  three  red  stripes,  with  white  flowers  wrought 
on  them ;  and  there  are  four  bands  on  a  figure  in  one  of  those 
Herculaneum  pictures  which  are  drawn  in  one  color  on  marble. 
Such  stripes  are  also  painted  on  a  statue  of  Diana,  of  the  most 
ancient  style,  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made. 

19.  Not  only  virgins,  but  even  married  women,  confined  the 
tunic  just  below  the  bosom.  This  is  the  practice  even  now  in 
some  parts  of  Greece,  and  it  was  usual  with  the  Jewish  high- 
priests.  A  person  thus  girdled  was  said  to  he  tucked  up  high, 
Paj0v((3jv(Kf  which  is  an  epithet  frequently  applied  to  Greek 
women  by  Homer  (12)  and  other  poets.  This  band,  or  girdle, 
termed  by  the  Greeks  rawia,  <rrpo^iov  (13),  and  also  /urpa  (14), 
is  visible  on  most  figures  (15).  Three  points  with  knots 
in  them  hang  from  both  ends  of  it  on  the  breast  of  a  small 
Pallas  of  bronze,  in  the  Albani  villa,  and  also  on  the  female 
figures  of  the  most  beautiful  vase  of  the  Hamilton  collection. 
This  band  is  tied  below  the  breast,  generally  in  a  single,  but 
sometimes  in  a  double  knot,  though  it  is  not  visible  on  the 
two  most  beautiful  daughters  of  Niobe.  On  the  younger  of 
the  two,  the  girdle  passes  over  both  shoulders  and  the  back, 
and  around  the  body,  as  seen  on  the  four  Caryatides,  of  the 
size  of  life,  which  were  found  in  April,  1761,  near  Mount  Poiv 
tio,  not  far  from  Frascati.  When  it  was  disposed  in  this  man- 
ner, it  had  a  particular  name,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  namely, 
succindortum  or  hracUe,  We  see  by  the  figures  of  the  Vatican 
Terence,  that  the  tunic  was  confined  in  this  way  by  two  straps, 
which  must  have  been  fastened  above  on  the  shoulder,  for 
when  they  are  untied,  as  seen  on  some  figures,  they  hang  down 
on  both  sides ;  but,  when  tied,  they  sustained  the  girdle  which 
encircled  the  body  below  the  breast.  We  must  suppose  the 
girdle,  rouvta,  to  have  been  of  this  length,  since  Longus  (16) 
represents  Chloe  allowing  hers  to  be  used,  for  want  of  a  rope, 
in  drawing  her  lover  Daphnis  out  of  a  wolf's  den.  The -en- 
graving makes  it  a  head-band,  but  that  is  an  impossibility. 
The  girdle  of  some  figures  is  as  broad  as  a  horse-girth,  as^  for 
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mstance,  that  of  the  almost  colossal  Muse  (17)  in  the  Can- 
cellaria,  of  the  Aurora  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  of  a 
Bacchante  in  the  Madama  villa,  outside  of  Rome.  The  Muse 
of  tragedy  commonly  has  a  broad  girdle,  which,  on  a  large 
sepulchral  urn,  appears  as  if  embroidered.  Urania  ^  also  has 
occasionally  such  a  broad  girdle  (18).  There  is  a  fragment 
of  the  poet  Turpilius  remaining,  in  which  a  young  maiden 
says,  Me  miseram,  quod  inter  vias  epistoia  excidit  mihi  inter  tuni- 
eulam  et  ttrophium  coUocata,  "  How  unfortunate  I  am !  the 
letter  which  I  placed  between  my  tunicle  and  girdle  is  lost." 
Some  one  (19)  tries  to  make  it  out  from  this  passage,  that  a 
particular  form  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  given  to  the 
girdle.  But  this  conclusion  by  no  means  follows ;  the  distressed 
damsel  is  speaking  of  a  letter  which  she  had  placed  between 
the  under  garment  and  tunic,  under  her  girdle. 

20.  The  girdle  of  the  Amazons  alone  is  not  placed  directly 
below  the  bosom,  but,  as  with  men,  it  lies  about  the  hips.  It 
served  not  so  much  to  confine  or  sustain  their  tunic  as  to  gird 
them,  —  in  allusion  to  their  warlike  disposition.  To  gird,  in 
Homer,  signifies  to  prepare  for  battle ;  hence  this  band  on  them 
is  properly  to  be  termed  a  girdle.  In  the  Famese  palace  there 
is  an  Amazon,  under  the  size  of  life,  falling  wounded  from  her 
horse,  with  her  girdle  confined  close  below  the  breasts ;  this 
however  is  a  solitary  instance. 

21.  From  what  has  just  been  stated,  the  meaning  of  Philos- 
tratus  becomes  clearer  in  that  passage  in  which  he  says,  that 
in  a  picture  Comus  is  represented  surrounded  by  women  and 
men,  the  latter  wearing  women's  shoes,  and  tucked  up  or  gir- 
dled, contrary  to  usage,  koI  Cf^wvirrai  trapa  ro  oIk€iov  ;  that  is, 
the  men  wore  their  girdles,  like  women,  below  the  breast.  But 
flute-players,  also,  were  accustomed  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
in  women's  shoes ;  this  fashion  was  introduced  by  Battalus  of 
Ephesus. 

22.  Statues  of  Venus,  fully  attired,  always  represent  her 
with  two  girdles.  One  of  them  lies  below  the  belly,  as  it  may 
be  seen  on  a  Venus  with  a  portrait  head,  near  the  Mars  in  the 
Campidoglio,  and  on  the  beautiful  draped  Venus  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  Spada  palace,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Egremont,  of  England.  This  is  the  girdle  which  is  peculiar  to 
her,  and  which  is  termed  by  the  poets  "  the  cestus  of  Venus." 

1  Plate  L  ;  PUte  II. ;  Plate  III.    See  Explanation  of  Plates. 
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This  observation  has  never  been  made  before.  Juno  begged 
the  loan  of  this  girdle  when  she  wished  to  excite  in  Jupiter  an 
ardent  desire  towards  herself,  and  she  placed  it,  as  Homer  says, 
in  her  lap  (20),  that  is,  about  and  below  the  belly,  where  it  lies 
on  the  figures  above  mentioned.  It  was  for  the  same  reason, 
probably,  that  the  Syrians  gave  this  girdle  to  Juno.  Gori  be- 
lieves that  two  of  the  three  Graces  on  a  sepulchral  urn  hold  such 
a  girdle  in  their  hands,  —  a  supposition  that  cannot  be  proved. 
23.  There  are  a  few  figures,  covered  merely  by  an  under 
garment  that  is  hanging  unfastened  from  one  shoulder,  which 
have  no  girdle.  On  the  Famese  Flora,  wrongly  so  named,  or 
rather  one  of  the  Hours,  it  has  fallen  down  loosely  about  the 
belly.  On  the  Antiope,  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  in 
the  Famese  palace,  and  on  a  statue  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici 
villa,  the  girdle  is  lying  about  the  hips^  in  a  manner  which 
corresponds  to  the  description  given  by  Longus  of  his  nymphs. 
Some  few  Bacchanti  in  pictures,  marble,  and  on  gems,  are  with- 
out girdles,  partly  to  signify  their  voluptuous  softness,  —  as 
Bacchus  has  no  girdle,  —  and  partly  because,  in  dancing  and 
jumping,  it  is  an  unpleasant  restraint  upon  the  movements  of 
the  body.  Hence  even  the  mere  position  of  some  mutilated 
female  figures  without  girdles  point  them  out  as  Bacchanti; 
there  is  one  of  the  kind  in  the  villa  Albani.  The  figures  and 
statues  of  female  Dancers  commonly  have  no  girdle,  and  their 
light  dress  is  not  confined  either  below  the  breast  or  over  the 
hips,  as  I  briefly  noticed  in  my  remarks  upon  Action.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Bacchanti,  who 
are  represented  either  dancing  or  in  violent  movement.  In 
ancient  times,  however,  there  was  one  statue  of  a  female 
Dancer  which  had  a  girdle.  Among  the  Herculaneum  paint- 
ings are  two  young  maidens  without  girdles.  One  of  them  has 
a  dish  of  figs  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  pitcher  in  her  left.  The 
other  has  a  dish  and  a  basket.  These  figures  may  represent 
the  attendants,  Aeiwo^dpoi,  "  food-bringers,"  upon  those  who 
ate  in  the  temple  of  Pallas.  No  meaning  has  hitherto  been 
attached  to  them  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
pictm-e ;  and,  if  they  do  not  denote  what  I  state,  they  have  no 
signification  whatever.  Moreover,  women  in  great  affliction  are 
represented  without  girdles,  especially  when  grieving  for  the 
loss  of  parents  or  relatives.     Seneca  introduces  the  Trojan 

i  ITate  III. 
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women  mourning  with  loosened  garments,  veste  remissa,  over 
the  dead  body  of  Hector ;  and  there  is  a  rilievo  in  the  Borghese 
TiUa,  which  represents  Andromache,  accompanied  by  other 
women,  receiving  the  corpse  of  her  husband  at  the  gate  of 
Troy;  their  garments  are  ungirdled  and  trailing.  This  was 
also  a  customary  observance  among  the  Romans  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  even  the  Roman  knights  ungirdled  their  gar- 
ments when  they  accompanied  the  body  of  Augustus  to  the 
monument  in  which  it  was  deposited. 

24.  The  third  article  of  female  dress  is  the  cloak  It  was 
termed  by  the  Greeks  n-cn-Xo^,  a  word  which,  though  at  first 
applied  exclusively  to  the  mantle  of  Pallas,  was  afterwards  used 
in  speaking  of  the  mantle  of  other  divinities  and  of  men.  It 
was  not  square,  as  Salmasius  has  supposed,  but  perfectly  cir- 
cular, just  as  the  cloak  of  modem  days  is  cut.  This  must  also 
have  been  the  shape  of  the  cloak  of  men.  Though  on  this 
point  I  differ  from  those  who  have  written  upon  the  dress  of 
the  ancients,  still  their  opinion  has  been  derived  mostly  from 
books  and  ordinary  engravings,  whereas  I  can  appeal  to  ocular 
proofs  and  the  observation  and  reflections  of  many  years.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  engage  in  the  explanation  of  the  ancient 
authors,  or  in  attempts  to  reconcile  or  refute  their  commen- 
tators ;  I  am  content  to  take  their  remarks  as  applying  to  that 
form  of  the  mantle  which  I  have  adopted.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  ancients  speak  generally  of  mantles  with  four  cor- 
ners (21);  but  there  is  no  difficulty  here,  if  we  understand  by 
the  word  "  comers,"  not  a  garment  cut  into  four  right  angles, 
but  one  having  four  points,  which,  when  the  cloak  was  either 
folded  up  or  worn,  arranged  themselves  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  same  number  of  small  tassels,  sewed  on.^ 

25.  Two  tassels  only  are  visible  on  most  cloaks,  worn  by 
either  sex,  whether  on  statues,  or  figures  engraved  on  gems ; 
the  others  are  concealed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  cloak  is 
cast  on.  Three  are  frequently  seen,  as  on  an  Isis,  executed  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  on  an  Esculapius,  both  of  natural  size,  and 
on  a  Mercury,  on  one  of  the  two  beautiful  candlesticks  of  mar- 
ble, all  in  the  Barberini  palace  (22).  All  four  tassels  are  visi- 
ble on  the  same  number  of  ends  of  the  cloak  of  one  of  two 
similar  Etruscan  figures,  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  same  palace ; 
on  a  statue  with  the  head  of  Augustus,  in  the  Oonti  palace ; 

1  Plato  IV.,  Letter  B. 
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and  on  the  tragic  muse,  Melpomene,  on  the  cited  sepulchral 
urn  in  the  Mattel  villa.  These  tassels  are  evidently  not  at- 
tached to  any  comers ;  indeed,  the  cloak  can  have  no  comers, 
because,  if  it  were  cut  square,  the  folds,  which  fall  in  waves  on 
all  sides,  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  cast  of  the 
cloak.  The  very  same  folds  are  effected  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  cloak  of  Etmscan  figures,  so  that  it  must  consequently  have 
had  the  same  form. 

26.  Any  one  can  convince  himself  of  this  by  fastening  a 
cloak  together  with  several  stitches,  and  then  casting  it  about 
the  body  like  a  circular  cloak,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
Even  the  shape  of  the  modern  chasuble,  which  is  cut  roundish 
before  and  behind,  shows  that  formerly  it  was  a  complete  circle 
and  a  cloak,  which  is  actually  the  case  among  the  Greeks  at 
the  present  day.  This  vestment  was  put  on  by  being  passed 
over  the  head,  and  for  greater  convenience  in  administering  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  the  lower  part  of  it  was  raised  upwards 
upon  the  arms,  so  that  the  parts  before  and  behind  hung  down 
in  a  curve.  As,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  material  of  which 
the  chasuble  was  made  became  richer,  so  the  garment  received, 
partly  for  convenience  and  partly  for  economy,  that  form  which 
it  assumed  when  it  was  raised  up,  and  rested  on  the  arms; 
that  is  to  say,  its  present  form. 

27.  Among  female  mantles  that  of  Isis  deserves  especial 
notice.  It  generally  is  trimmed  with  a  fringe,  and  always 
brought  over  both  shoulders  down  in  front,  and  tied  in  a  knot 
by  two  euds,  below  the  breast.  In  the  villa  Albani  is  a  figure 
with  such  a  garooent ;  it  belongs  to  the  second  style  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  and  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  Book  which 
treats  on  the  subject.  From  the  remark  just  made,  the  figure 
in  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Isis.  A  mantle  knotted  in 
a  similar  manner  ^  was  given  to  all  later  figures  of  this  goddess 
which  were  executed  by  Greek  artists  after  her  worship  had 
been  introduced  into  Rome,  from  the  largest  statue  of  her,  in 
the  palace  Barberini,  down  to  the  smallest.  It  is  not  easy 
therefore  to  err  in  applying  the  name  of  Isis  to  a  figure  whose 
cloak  is  fastened  in  the  manuer  stated,  even  if  all  other  charac- 
teristics should  be  mutilated  or  broken  ofil  By  this  means  I 
recognized  the  small  mutilated  Isis,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Book,  who  is  step- 

i  PUte  V. 
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ping  with  the  right  foot  into  a  small  ship.  For  the  same  reason 
must  the  upper  part  of  a  mutilated  colossal  figure,  which  stands 
by  the  palace  of  the  Venetian  Republic  at  Rome,  be  viewed  as 
an  Isia.     It  is  called  by  the  people  Madame  Lucretia. 

28.  A  female  figure  of  almost  colossal  size,  in  the  Paganica 
mansion,  is  extraordinarily  attired  (23).  The  top  of  her  head 
is  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lion's  jaws,  as  Hercules  is ;  the 
rest  of  the  hide  is  confined  close  to  the  body  by  means  of  a 
broad  girdle.  It  supplies  the  place  of  a  vest,  and  hangs  down 
so  low  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  thighs.  This  kind  of  short 
upper  garment  is  to  be  found  on  no  other  known  statue.  From 
mention  made  of  a  statue  which  stood  at  Argos,  and  at  whose 
feet  a  lion^s  skin  was  thrown,  this  figure  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Juno.  It  is  probably  the  Juno  called  'Pcuoki;,  —  a  word 
hitherto  unexplained.  If  we  derive  this  appellation  from 
'PcoF  (24),  ''  a  skin,"  that  is,  the  Juno  covered  with  a  skin,  or 
with  a  skin  waistcoat,  then  she  should  be  called  'Pctvoln;  or 
'Pcvun;.  There  is  but  a  single  figure  of  Juno  Sospita,  *'  she  that 
saves  or  delivers,"  to  be  found  in  marble,  and  that  is  on  a  round 
work  in  the  villa  Pamfili,  although  her  image  is  not  rare  on 
Roman  coins.     It  is  as  usual  covered  by  a  doe-skin. 

29.  The  round  cloak  of  the  ancients  was  disposed  and  thrown 
about  the  person,  ivifidXXMrOai,  in  various  ways.  The  most 
usual  was  to  cast  a  third  or  fourth  of  it  over  the  shoulder, 
which  might  serve  to  cover  the  head.  Thus,  in  Appian,  Scipio 
Nasica  cast  the  hem,  KpacnrcW,  of  his  cloak  over  his  h^d. 
Occasionally,  the  cloak  was  used  in  a  doubled  form ;  this  man- 
ner of  wearing  it  is  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  is 
also  exemplified  by  statues.  In  this  case  it  must  have  been 
larger  than  usual.  The  cloak  of  the  two  beautiful  statues  of 
Pallas,  in  the  villa  Albani,  among  other  instances,  is  doubled, 
but  it  is  not  cast ;  it  is  drawn  under  the  left  arm  in  front  and 
behind,  upwards  beneath  the  aegis  on  the  breast ;  and  it  is  lis- 
tened together  and  suspended  on  the  right  shoulder. 

30.  We  may  probably  understand  by  the  doubled  garment  of 
the  Cynics  a  cloak  worn  doubled.  It  is  not  however  doubled 
on  the  statue  of  a  philosopher  of  this  sect  of  the  size  of  life,  in 
the  villa  Albani  (25).  As  the  Cynics  wore  no  under  garment, 
they  had  more  need  than  others  to  wear  their  cloaks  doubled. 
This  explanation  is  more  intelligible  than  anything  adduced  by 
Salmasius  and  others  (26).     They  wish  the  word  "doubled"  to 
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signify  the  manner  of  casting  the-maotle.  But  it  cannot  be  so 
understood ;  for,  on  the  statue  above  mentioned,  it  is  disposed 
as  on  most  figures  with  mantles. 

31.  The  most  usual  manner  of  wearing  the  cloak  is  to  draw 
it  under  the  right  arm,  and  cast  it  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Occasionally  however  it  is  not  cast,  but  hangs  suspended  from 
the  shoulders  by  two  buttons,  as  on  the  extremely  beautiful 
and  sole  statue  of  Leucothea,  in  the  villa  Albani,  and  on  two 
other  statues  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  or  Caryatides,  in  the 
villa  Negroni )  all  three  are  of  the  size  of  life.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  at  least  one  third  of  these  cloaks  is  drawn  under  the 
arm,  or  cast  over  the  shoulder,  which  is  plainly  seen  to  be  the 
case  on  a  female  figure,  above  the  size  of  life,  in  the  court  of 
the  Famese  palace,  on  which  the  portion  drawn  beneath  the  arm 
and  cast  over  the  shoulder  is  included  and  confined  by  the  gir- 
dle. The  train  of  a  cloak,  thus  suspended  from  the  shoulders, 
is  gathered  up  and  placed  beneath  the  girdle  of  a  Muse  above 
the  size  of  life,  in  the  court  of  the  Cancellaria,  and  on  Antiope 
in  the  group  of  the  Famese  Bull  so  called.  Occasionally  also 
the  cloak  was  tied  in  a  knot  below  the  breast,  as  it  is  on  some 
Egyptian  figures,  and  on  Isis  generally,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  Book.  Instead  of 
being  tied,  the  two  ends  were  sometimes  fastened  together 
below  the  breast  by  a  hook,  vcpoKts,  so  that  probably  one  of 
them  was  drawn  down  upon  the  chest  over  the  shoulder,  and 
the  other  brought  from  under  the  arm.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  fragment  of  a  female  statue  (27)  in  the  villa  of  Count 
Fede,  on  the  spot  where  Adrian's  villa  once  stood,  near  Tivoli, 
has  a  vestment  resembling  a  net  hanging  over  her  cloak,  which 
is  knotted  on  her  breast  like  that  of  Isis.  This  net  is  probably 
the  over  garment  called  Syftrjvwj  which  was  a  vestment  worn  by 
those  who  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  was  also 
given  to  figures  of  Tiresias  and  other  soothsayers. 

32.  The  Greek  women  had  also  a  small  cloak,  which  they 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  larger  one.  It  consisted  of  two 
parts,  which  were  sewed  together  below  the  shoulders,  and  fas- 
tened above  on  the  shoulders  by  buttons,  so  that  openings  were 
left  for  the  arms.  This  cloak  was  called  by  the  Romans  Rid- 
nium.  Sometimes  it  reaches  scarcely  to  the  hips ;  often,  indeed, 
it  is  not  longer  than  a  modem  mantilla.  In  a  few  Herculaneum 
paintings,  it  is  actually  made  as  the  women  of  our  day  wear  it ; 
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that  18,  it  is  a  light  little  cloak,  which  also  comes  down  over  the 
arms,  and  was  probably  cut  circularly,  so  as  to  require  it  to  be 
put  on  over  the  head.  Hence  this  is  probably  the  article  of 
female  dress  which  was  termed  Ht/kvkXov  or  kvkXos,  that  is,  a  cir- 
cular garment,  from  tcvKkcK^  a  circle,  and  also  ayafioXoLov  and 
&fjL7r€x6viov.  We  notice  as  a  singularity  a  longer  cloak,  likewise 
formed  of  two  pieces,  a  front  and  a  back  piece,  on  the  Flora  in 
the  Campidoglio.  Both  sides  are  sewed  tt^ether  from  below 
up  to  the  shoulders,  and  buttoned  above  on  the  shoulders,  leav- 
ing openings  through  which  the  arms  may  be  passed.  The  left 
arm  is  actually  passed  through  one  of  them ;  the  right  arm  has 
the  mantle  thrown  over  it,  but  the  arm-hole  is  visible. 

33.  Different  figures  and  statues,  with  their  upper  garments 
or  cloak  drawn  up  upon  their  heads,  have  been  commonly  taken 
for  Vestals,  notwithstanding  such  a  fashion  was  common  to  all 
women.  All  however  have  agreed  in  calling  a  head  in  the  Far- 
nesina,  the  chin  of  which  is  veiled,  a  Vestal  (28).  They  did  not 
reflect  that  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  priestess  of 
this  order  is  wanting,  namely,  the  Infula,  a  broad  band  around 
the  head,  from  which  it  fell  down  upon  the  shoulders.  In  this 
way  are  represented  two  heads  which  Fabretti  adduces ;  one  is 
on  a  round  brass  plate,  the  other  is  engraved  on  an  onyx.  On 
the  former  is  the  name  of  the  person,  with  the  superscription, 
BELICIAE  MODESTE ;  on  the  inside,  near  the  bust,  are  the 
two  letters  V.  V.,  which  the  writer  just  quoted  interprets  to 
mean  Virffo  Vettalis^  "  vestal  virgin."  On  the  latter,  below  the 
figure,  are  the  letters  NERVIRV,  'which  he  thus  restores, 
NERATIA,  VIRGO  VESTALIS.  A  Vestal  would  also  be  rec- 
ognized by  a  peculiar  cloth  or  veil,  of  an  oblong  shape,  upon 
the  head,  termed  Suffibulum,  Such  an  In/ula  hangs  down, 
doubled,  upon  the  breast  of  a  figure,  under  the  size  of  life,  in 
the  Barberini  palace,  to  which  a  head  of  Isis  has  been  given  by 
its  modem  restorer. 

34.  It  is  necessary  however  to  remark  that  the  cloaks,  as 
well  of  female  as  of  male  figures,  are  not  always  thrown  about 
the  person  in  the  usual  manner  of  wearing  the  garment  which 
is  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  arranged  in  a  style  which  the  artist 
found  convenient  or  serviceable.  This  is  so  true,  that  the 
paludamentum,  x^M^s,  — which  is  a  short  cloak,  — of  a  seated 
imperial  statue,  with  the  head  of  Claudius,  in  the  Albaoi  villa, 
trails  behind.     The  artist  however  found  it  well  to  throw  a 
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portioa  of  it  over  one  thigh,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  folds,  and  of  not  leaving  both  legs  un- 
covered at  once,  —  which  would  have  produced  a  monotonous 
effect. 

35.  The  dress  of  the  ancients  was  folded  and  pressed,  par- 
ticularly aftet  having  been  washed.  The  white  garments  of 
which  the  oldest  style  of  female  dress  was  composed  must  have 
required  washing  oftener  than  it  is  found  necessary  at  the 
present  day.  We  know  that  they  were  pressed,  because  men- 
tion is  made  of  clothes-presses,  and  moreover  we  see  it  in  the 
rings,  partly  raised  and  partly  sunken,  which  traverse  them, 
and  which  represent  the  creases  occasioned  by  the  folding  of 
the  cloth.  These  creases  have  been  frequently  denoted  by  the 
ancient  sculptors,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  what  the  Romans 
called  nimples,  Rugas,  were  such  creases,  and  not  flattened 
folds,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  who  could  of  course  give  no  ex- 
planation of  what  he  had  not  seen. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    COVERING    AND     DRESS    OF   INDIVIDUAL    PARTS  OF 

THE  BODY. 

1.  Haying  made  those  remarks  which  I  considered  necessaiy 
on  female  dress,  and  which  had  reference  especially  to  gar- 
ments for  the  body,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  of 
covering  and  attiring  particular  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  women  generally  went  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  except,  as  I  have  before  stated,  with  their 
cloak ;  this  they  partly  drew  up  upon  the  head,  and  with  it 
concealed  in  part  even  the  face.  Juno  is  represented  in  this 
manner :  — 

Bla  sedet  dejecta  in  lamina  palla. 

She  siU  with  mantle  o*er  her  eyes  drawn  down. 

2.  But  there  are  also  found  veils,  or  small  pieces  of  linen 
intended  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  face.  Of 
this  kind  appears  to  have  been  the  vestment  termed  ^ipurrpcty, 
Ptammeumy  and  Rica  (1).  The  Latin  names  were  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  veil  of  virgins.  But  the  word  most  commonly 
used  by  the  poets  is  KaXvirrprq  (2),  and  as  the  material  of  which 
they  were  made  was  very  thin  and  transparent  (3),  they  were 
compared  to  spiders'  webs.  We  find  in  authors  occasional  no- 
tices of  veils  of  this  kind,  not  connected  with  the  general  dress, 
and  specially  intended  to  cover  the  head.  Thus  Apollonius 
speaks  of  the  white  veil  which  Medea  hung  upon  her  head : 
*Afi)9po<rup  S  i^wrtpBt  KopTJari  ^oAAc  KaXvirrptpr  ^ApyvKJitrjv,^-^ 
"  she  threw  the  white  veil  over  her  sweet  head '' ;  mention  is 
also  made  of  one  in  a  Greek  epigram.  I  do  not  know  however 
whether  Helen,  covered  with  white  linen,  apycn^<n  KoXv^a/x^n; 
Movrjcnvy  or  with  a  thin  white  texture,  cavcp  ^^f^YU^h  ^^s  veiled 
with  the  veils  above  mentioned.  For  it  is  plainly  obvious  from 
Pollux  (4),  that  even  the  Gi'eeks  of  a  later  period  did  not  un- 
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derstand  the  precise  signification  of  the  words  *£avo$  and  ITcr- 
Xos  which  are  found  in  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets.  The 
sole  example  of  the  veil  of  which  we  speak,  to  be  found  on  an- 
cient monuments  at  Rome,  is  on  a  beautiful  Mosaic,  which  was 
discovered  near  Atina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  now 
adorns  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani.  It  repre- 
sents the  exposure  of  Hesione,  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  to  a  sea-monster,  and  her  rescue  by  Hercules,  who  gives 
her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Telamon.  She  wears  a  white  veil, 
which  is  no  part  of  her  outer  dress,  thrown  about  her  head ; 
and  I  conclude,  from  a  passage  of  Cratinus,  quoted  by  Athe- 
nasus,  that  it  could  not  have  been  unusual  for  women  to  wear 
a  linen  covering  on  the  head.  This  vestment,  which  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Asiatic  women,  seems,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  towel  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  to  have  been  termed  xapo- 
fuiKTpov^  '*  a  towel,"  as  this  same  writer,  Athensus,  shows  by 
quotations  from  Sappho  and  Herodotus.  Two  female  figures 
in  Herculaneum  paintings  have  a  peculiar  covering  on  their 
heads,  from  which  it  hangs  down  behind. 

3.  There  is  a  kind  of  cap  peculiar  to  aged  women,  of  which 
one  can  obtain  some  idea  from  the  statue,  in  the  Capitoline 
museum,  which  goes  by  the  unwarranted  name  of  Prrofica.  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  Hecuba,  with  head  up- 
turned as  when  she  saw  her  grandson,  Astyanax,  dashed  from 
the  walls  of  Troy.  The  ground  of  my  opinion  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  that,  on  all  the  monuments  illustrative  of  ancient  fabu- 
lous history,  including  the  figures  of  nurses,  such  as  those  of 
Phaedra,  Alcestis,  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  etc,  Hecuba  is  the 
only  aged  woman  represented,  and,  on  the  other,  because  she 
is  always  distinguished  by  a  similar  coif.  A  head-dress  of  this 
kind  is  however  worn  by  the  figure  of  a  youthful  Bacchante  ^  on 
a  large  round  basin  of  marble,  which  wUl  appear  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Ancient  MonutnenU,  A  similar  one  is  also  seen 
on  two  young  and  beautiful  tragic  Masks,  one  in  the  Albani 
palace,'  and  the  other  in  the  Lanoellotti  palace,  and  also  on 
the  nymph  (Enone,  the  first  love  of  Paris,  represented  in  a 
rilievo  in  the  Ludovisi  villa. 

4.  But  when  on  a  journey  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  women 
wore  a  Thessalian  hat,  which  resembles  the  straw  hat,  with  a 
very  low  crown,  worn  by  the  Tuscan  women  of  the  present  day. 

1  FUte  VL,  Letter  A.  >  PUte  VL,  Letter  B. 
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The  hat  of  the  ancients  was  generally  of  a  white  color,  which  is 
apparent  on  various  painted  vases.^  (5)  With  such  a  hat  Soph- 
ocles describes  Ismene,  the  youngest  daughter  of  (Edipus, 
who  had  followed  her  father  from  Thebes  to  Athens.  A 
mounted  Amazon,  contending  with  two  warriors,  painted  on 
an  earthen  vessel  in  the  collection  of  ancient  vases  belonging 
to  Signor  Mengs,  has  a  hat  of  this  kind,  but  it  has  fallen  back- 
wards upon  her  shoulders.  Such  a  hat  is  also  worn  by  the 
figure  symbolical  of  the  city  Hyrcania,  on  the  pavement  at  Poz- 
Euoli,  of  which  an  explanation  is  given  in  the  ''  Essay  on  Alle* 
gory " ;  also  by  a  figure,  sitting  on  a  rock,  executed  in  high 
relief,  in  the  villa  Negroni,  and  an  erect  figure  among  the 
'*  Labors  of  Hercules,''  which  are  represented  on  a  lai^ge  mar- 
ble basin,  fifteen  palms  in  diameter  (ft.  11  £ng.),  in  the  Al- 
bani  villa.  The  figure,  from  its  attire,  appears  to  be  Pallas, 
as  she  always  aided  this  hero.  As  it  wearti  a  hat,  it  may  be 
Pallas  engaged  in  the  chase,  Pallas  the  HtintresSy  —  because 
she  also  amused  herself  with  hunting,  as  Callimachus  and  Aris- 
tides  observe,  —  for  she  stands  near  Hercules  at  the  moment 
when  he  overtakes  the  stag  of  Mount  Taygetus.  Again,  the 
hat  was  a  vestment  peculiar  to  the  priestesses  of  Ceres.  That 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  basket  on  the  heads  of  the  Carya- 
tides may  probably  have  been  an  article  of  dress  in  some  parts 
of  Greece.  Even  now,  the  women  of  £!gypt  wear  something 
similar  to  it  on  their  heads. 

5.  The  dress  for  women's  feet  consisted  in  part  of  entire 
shoes,  and  in  part  of  sandals.  The  former  are  seen  on  many 
figures  in  Herculaneum  paintings  (6),  in  which  they  are  some- 
times of  a  yellow  color,  such  as  those  worn  by  the  Venus  in  a 
painting  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  also  on  female  statues  in  marble,  as  on  the  Niobe,^  but 
these  last  do  not  taper  towards  the  toes,  and  terminate  in  a 
rounded  point,  like  the  other  instances  adduced,  but  are  rather 
broad  at  the  toes.  The  sandals  were  bound  under  the  foot ; 
they  are  generally  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  are  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  layer.  Occasionally  five  laminae  are 
sewed  together,  which  is  indicated  by  five  incised  lines  on  the 
sandal  of  a  beautiful  Pallas  in  the  Albani  villa ;  the  sole  in 
this  instance  is  two  fingers  thick.  Sandals  with  four  layers 
were  called  Quadrisoles.     Cork  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
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making  the  sole,  because  it  is  light  and  absorbs  no  moisture. 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose  in  modem  dajs, 
and  hence  it  has  received  in  Germany  the  name  of  Slipper- 
wood.  In  Italy,  even  at  the  present  day,  some  nuns  wear 
sandals  of  cork.  They  were  covered  above  and  below  with 
leather,  which  projected  beyond  the  cork  so  as  to  form  a  rim, 
which  is  shown  on  a  small  Pallas,  of  bronze,  also  in  the  Albaui 
villa.  Of  this  kind  are  the  sandals  of  a  Pallas,  above  the  size 
of  life,  in  the  villa  Ludovisi,  of  which  Antiochus  of  Athens  was 
the  artist ;  they  are  three  fingers  thick,  and  are  ornamented  by 
three  rows  of  stitching .  entirely  around.  Shoes  the  soles  of 
which  were  formed  of  a  single  thickness  of  leather,  and  which 
were  laced  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  —  of  the  kind  usually 
worn  by  the  peasautry  between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  such  as 
we  see  on  two  statues  of  captive  Thracian  kings,  of  black  mar- 
ble, in  the  Capitof,  —  were  termed  airXas,  "  single,"  and  /aoko- 
ircXfia  vTro3i7/biara,  '*  single-soled  shoes." 

6.  The  ancients,  both  men  and  women,  also  wore  sandals 
made  of  cord,  and  woven  like  a  net ;  such  are  those  on  the  fig- 
ures of  the  divinities  on  an  altar  in  the  Albani  villa.  This  kind 
of  shoe  appears  to  have  been  called  *Pat8ia,  a  word  which  Pol- 
lux explains  by  iroXvcXucrov  viro&rjfjLa,  "a  sandal  woven  with 
many  plaits."  Another  kind  of  rope-sandal  has  been  found  in 
Herculaneum ;  in  this  the  cord  is  coiled  in  longish  circles. 
The  piece  which  covers  the  heel  of  the  foot  was  also  made  of 
cord,  and  attached  to  the  sandal.  Several  of  such  sandals, 
even  for  persons  of  tender  age,  have  been  found  in  Hercula- 
neum. The  buskin  was  a  sandal  of  varying  thickness,  but 
generally  of  the  thickness  of  a  hand's-breadth,  which  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  Tragic  Muse  in  rilievi.  The  peculiar  form 
of  it  is  exhibited  on  a  hitherto  unrecognized  statue  of  her,  of 
the  size  of  life,  in  the  Borghese  villa  (7) ;  in  this  instance  it  is 
five  twelfths  of  a  Roman  palm  (3]  in.  Eng.)  high.  Those  pas- 
sages of  the  ancients  which  seem  to  set  all  probability  at  defi- 
ance in  reference  to  the  extraordinary  stature  of  persons  on  the 
stage  (8)  are  to  be  understood  in  conformity  to  this  piece  of 
truthful  evidence.  The  buskin  of  hunters  and  warriors  ^  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  buskin  appropriated  to  tragedy.  It 
is  a  kind  of  half-boot,  and  was  called  by  this  name,  reaching 
half-way  up  the  leg,  and  was  used  by  hunters  formerly,  as  it  is 

1  Plate  VI.,  Letter  D. 
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at  the  present  day  in  Italy.  Diana  and  Bacchus  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  it  occasionally.  This  buskin  is  confounded  by 
most  writers  with  the  other.  The  mode  of  fastening  the  san* 
dais  to  the  feet  is  well  known.  On  the  Etruscan  Diana,  at 
Porticiy  which  has  been  frequently  quoted,  the  straps  are  red, 
as  they  also  are  on  a  few  other  figures  in  the  ancient  paintings 
at  that  place.  I  will  notice  here  only  the  cross-strap  at  the 
middle  of  the  sandal,  beneath  which  the  foot  might  be  passed, 
and  which  then  lay  on  the  middle  of  it  This  strap  is  rarely 
found  on  figures  of  female  divinities ;  and,  even  in  those  in- 
fitanoes  in  which  it  is  visible,  it  lies  beneath  the  foot,  in  fact 
beneath  the  flexure  of  the  toes,  and  only  the  eye  of  it  on  both 
sides  is  displayed,  lest  it  might  conceal  some  portion  of  the 
elegant  shape  of  the  foot  But  it  is  singular  that  Pliny,  speak- 
ing of  the  sandals  of  the  seated  statue  of  Cornelia,  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  remarks  that  they  did  not  have  the  strap  in  ques- 
tion. I  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forbear  remarking  that  neither 
shoes  nor  sandals  with  heels  are  found,  except  the  shoes  of  a 
female  figure  in  a  Herculaneum  painting  (9).  The  shoes  them- 
selves are  red ;  the  soles  and  heels  are  yellow.  Shoe-heels  were 
termed  jcarrvfiara,  and  they  were  formed  of  several  small  pieces 
of  leather  fastened  together. 

7.  Having  thus  noticed  the  different  pieces  composing  the 
dress  of  women,  and  their  shape,  I  proceed  to  make  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  trimming  and  elegance  of  them,  and  on 
other  ornamental  parts  of  female  attire.  This  is  comprehended 
in  the  second  division  of  our  present  review  of  the  drawing  of 
clothed  figures.  In  speaking  of  the  dress,  I  make  a  distinction 
between  its  trimmings  and  its  elegance.  The  latter  word  I 
apply  to  the  attire  in  reference  to  its  kind  and  fashion,  and  to 
the  disposition  of  the  upper  garments  or  other  light  fabrics,  and 
to  their  folds.  The  former,  which  might  also  be  called  the  dec- 
orations, are  either  inwoven,  embroidered,  or  attached. 

8.  The  borders  of  tunics,  as  well  as  of  mantles,  were  generally 
ornamented  with  stripes  of  purple  or  other  colors  sewed  on ;  and 
the  most  usual  decoration  of  the  hem  of  female  dress  is  thus 
denoted,  in  the  easiest  and  shortest  way.  The  designs  are  how- 
ever sometimes  more  elegant  and  elaborate,  as  may  be  seen  on 
a  few  vessels  of  burnt  clay,  which  have  been  painted  with  espe- 
cial industry.  The  most  favorite  design  for  this  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  the  so-called  Meeander  (10),  to  which  allusion  is 
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also  made  by  a  Greek  scholia.  Not  onlj  the  dress  of  the 
women,  but  also  of  the  men,  on  the  beantiful  vase  in  the  Hamil- 
ton collection,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  several  times, 
is  ornamented  with  a  border  of  this  description.  On  this  vase 
a  half-naked  king  is  seen,  seated  and  holding  a  sceptre ;  around 
his  mantle  runs  the  Mteander.  This  Mseander  also  appears  on 
the  dress  of  an  Etruscan  figure  in  bronze.  On  the  vase  above 
mentioned,  we  see  a  band  running  not  only  over  the  breast,  but 
also  down  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  in  addition  to  the  one  on 
the  lower  hem.  This  band,  which  is  ornamented  with  embellish- 
ments, is  composed  partly  of  small  squares  like  those  of  a 
draught-board,  and  partly  of  volutes  like  the  curls  of  vine-ten- 
drils. On  a  vase  belonging  to  the  English  Consul  at  Naples^ 
which  represents  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  a  dark  stripe  studded 
with  a  sort  of  buttonhole  runs  down  the  breast  of  the  latter. 
Moreover,  small  stars  were  at  times  interwoven  all  over  the 
dress  of  women.  In  this  manner  was  also  the  dress  of  the  hero 
Sosipolis  decorated;  even  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  wore  a  tunic 
of  this  kind. 

9.  The  trimming  of  a  dress  is  to  be  regarded  as  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  its  elegance  that  the  beautiful  does  to  the  pleas- 
ing. For  elegance,  which  among  the  ancients  belongs  especially 
to  the  dress  of  women,  is  not  a  property  of  the  dress  itself,  but 
is  imparted  to  it  by  the  wearer  in  the  arrangement  of  its  folds. 
It  might  even  be  termed  the  Grace  of  dress.  It  can  however 
be  said  with  propriety  only  of  the  upper  garment  or  mantle, 
because  this  is  arranged  according  to  one's  liking,  whereas  the 
under  garments  are  thrown  into  folds  and  confined  by  the  man- 
tle and  girdle.  Elegance  can  therefore  more  correctly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  dress  of  the  ancients  than  of  the  modems,  which, 
as  worn  by  both  sexes,  clings  closely  to  the  body,  and  is  there- 
fore incapable  of  any  freedom  of  arrangement.  From  the 
arrangement  of  the  folds  therefore,  which  difiers  in  the  most 
ancient  from  that  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  art,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  dress  combined,  we  can  derive  at  once  some  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  the  style,  but  also  of  the  period.  The  folds 
on  figures  of  the  oldest  style  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  or 
in  curves  slightly  sunken.  A  writer,  very  inexperienced  in 
these  things,  pronounces  this  a  universal  characteristic  of  an- 
cient folds ;  he  was  not  aware  that  the  folds  on  the  figures 
which  he  cites  are  in  the  under  dress,  and  must  fall  perpendicu- 
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larlj.  In  the  most  enlightened  times  of  the  art,  the  artist 
stroye  to  introduce  mto  the  folds  of  the  upper  garment  or  man- 
tle the  utmost  yariety  of  arrangement, — the  same  variety 
indeed  which  existed  in  the  real  dress,  which  was  probably 
ananged  in  the  earliest  ages  precisely  in  this  manner,  though 
there  did  not  exist  at  that  time  skill  enough  to  master  the  infi- 
nite diversity  of  folds  into  which  the  drapery  fell.  Now,  as  the 
Etruscan  upper  garments  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  in 
small  folds,  lying  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  as  we  have 
before  said,  and  as  the  similarity  which  existed  between  the 
most  ancient  Greek  style  and  the  Etruscan  extended  also  to 
the  drapery  of  their  figures,  we  can,  even  without  any  proof 
drawn  from  extant  monuments,  infer  that  the  Greek  garments 
of  the  older  style  were  also  similar  to  those  of  the  £truscans. 
This  is  precisely  the  style  in  which  a  Diana  on  an  engraved 
gem,  bearing  the  name  HEPY,  is  dressed.  The  manner  in 
which  the  name  is  written  places  this  Heius  in  the  more  remote 
ages  of  aatiquity.  Even  on  figures  executed  in  the  best  times 
of  the  art  we  find  the  mantle  arranged  in  flat  folds ;  this  is  evi- 
dent from  a  Pallas,  on  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  Such 
folds  alone  therefore  are  no  characteristic  of  the  most  ancient 
style,  which  they  are  generally  assumed  to  be.  In  the  highest 
and  roost  beautiful  style  the  folds  were  more  sunken  in  curves, 
and,  from  a  desire  of  attaining  variety,  the  continuity  of  the 
folds  was  broken,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
break  the  continuance  of  their  parent  stem,  and  the  course  of 
them  all  was  slightly  waviug.  The  diversity  and  elegance  dis- 
played in  the  drapery  of  figures,  from  paintings  on  vases,  con- 
sidered as  drawings,  up  to  works  in  the  hardest  stone,  porphyry, 
are  the  greatest  that  can  be  imagined,  and  cannot  be  viewed 
without  astonishment.  In  large  garments,  artists  observed  it 
as  a  rule,  to  keep  the  folds  united  in  masses ;  the  mantle  of 
Niohe,  the  most  beautiful  upper  garment  in  all  antiquity,  is  ^n 
example  of  this  large  manner.  A  modem  artist,  in  his  Refleo 
tion$  upon  Sculpture,  did  not  think  of  the  dress  of  the  mother, 
when  he  asserted  that  there  is  a  monotony  in  the  drapery  of 
Niobe,  and  that  the  folds  are  not  arranged  understandingly  (11). 
He  could  not  possibly  have  examined  the  figure  of  Niobe  her- 
self^ for  her  mantle  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  elegant  in 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  works.  But  whenever  an  artist 
wished  to  display  the  beauty  of  the  naked  body,  he  always 
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made  the  elegance  of  the  drapery  a  secondary  consideration, 
which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  daughters  of  Niobe.  Their 
garments  cling  quite  closely  to  the  skin,  and  form  folds  only  in 
hollows ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  light  and  scanty  on 
prominences,  merely  enough  to  indicate  that  they  are  covered 
by  drapery.  We  observe  in  nature  that  no  folds  form  on  any 
part  of  the  body  which  is  raised,  and  from  which  a  loose  dra- 
pery falls  down  on  all  sides,  but  that  they  form  in  depressions, 
into  which  the  drapery  sinks.  The  very  intricate  breaks  in 
folds,  after  which  most  modem  sculptors  and  painters  particu- 
larly have  striven,  were  not  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a 
beauty.  But  in  mantles  which  have  been  cast  off,  as -that  of 
Laocoon  is,  and  in  another,  thrown  upon  a  pedestal,  which  is 
dtstiuguished  by  the  name  of  EPATQN,  the  artist,  in  the  Albani 
villa,  we  see  how  el^;antly  the  folds  are  broken. 

10.  The  ornaments  of  which  it  now  remains  to  speak,  namely, 
those  of  the  head,  arms,  and  legs,  belong  exclusively  to  the  attire 
of  women.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  said  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  hair  of  the  older  Greek  figures  is  dressed,  for  it 
is  rarely  curled,  as  on  Roman  heads,  and  on  Greek  female  heads 
its  arrangement  is  always  even  more  simple  than  on  male  heads. 
The  hair  of  figures  of  the  highest  style  is  always  combed 
quite  flat  upon  the  head,  on  which  are  traced  fine  furrows  run- 
ning in  a  serpentine  direction ;  that  of  maidens  is  either  gath- 
ered in  a  mass  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  it  is  fastened, 
or  else  twisted  round  so  as  to  form  a  knot,  and  confined  on  the 
back  of  the  head  (12)  by  means  of  a  bodkin,  though  the  bodkin 
itself  is  not  visible.  The  hair  of  the  first  and  principal  female 
character  in  Greek  tragedies  was  always  dressed  with  a  sim- 
plicity similar  to  this.  A  single  Roman  figure  is  to  be  found,  in 
Montfaucon,  on  whose  head  the  bodkin  is  visible ;  it  is  not  the 
bodkin  (13)  employed  to  place  the  hair  in  regular  ringlets,  acu$ 
discriminali8f  as  the  learned  writer  supposes.  The  knot,  formed 
by  the  hair  of  women,  lies  directly  against  the  back  part  of  the 
head. 

11.  Occasionally,  the  hair  of  women  is  dressed  as  we  see  it 
on  Etruscan  figures  of  both  sexes.  It  is  tied  at  a  distance  fix>m 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  hangs  down,  beyond  the  band  which 
confines  it,  divided  into  large  tresses  lying  close  to  each  other. 
On  the  Pallas  in  the  Albani  villa,  which  has  been  many  times 
quoted,  also  on  a  smaller  Pallas  which  has  been  carried  to  £ng- 
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land,  and  most  usually  on  figures  of  this  goddess,  the  hair  is 
thus  arranged ;  so  likewise  on  the  Caryatides  in  the  Negroni  villa, 
on  the  Etruscan  Diana  at  Portici,  and  on  many  other  figures. 
This  statement  is  a  refutation  of  Gori's  opinion,  that  hair 
thus  confined  is  a  characteristic  of  Etruscan  workmanship. 
Tresses  twined  ahout  the  head,  such  as  Michael  Aogelo  has 
given  to  two  female  figures  on  the  monument  of  Julius  III.,  are 
not  to  be  found  on  a  single  ancient  statue.  A  head-dress  of 
fidse  hair  is  seen  on  the  heads  of  Roman  matrons ;  that  of  Lu- 
cilia,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus,  in  the  Campido^io,  is  of  black  mar- 
ble, and  so  made  that  the  piece  can  be  removed. 

12.  A  hyacinthine  color  was  frequently  given  to  the  hair  (14). 
On  many  statues  it  is  dyed  of  a  red  tinge,  which  may  be  seen 
on  the  Diana»  cited  above,  in  the  Herculaneum  museum  at 
Portici,  and  on  a  small  Venus,  three  palms  high  (25)  in.  Eng.), 
in  the  same  museum,  who  with  both  hands  is  wringing  her 
wet  hair,  and  also  on  a  draped  female  statue  with  an  ideal 
head,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  same  museum.  The  hair  of  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  was  formerly  gilded ;  as  also  that  of  the  head 
of  an  Apollo  in  the  Capitoline  museum.  This  fact  is  however 
most  obvious  on  a  beautiful  Pallas  of  marble,  of  the  size  of  life, 
among  the  Herculaneum  statues  at  Portici ;  the  leaves  of  gold 
were  so  thick  that  they  could  be  peeled  off;  little  pieces 
which  fell  off  as  they  were  loosened  were  picked  up  five  years 
since. 

13.  Occasionally,  women  caused  their  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  mother  of  Theseus,  and  in  an  old 
woman  in  a  picture  by  Polygnotus,  at  Delphi.  When  done  by 
widows,  as  Clytemnestra  and  Hecuba,  it  was  probably  intended 
to  express  the  constancy  of  their  sorrow.  Children  also  cut  off 
their  hair  on  the  death  of  their  father,  as  we  know  of  Electra 
and  Orestes,  and  as  we  see  in  two  statues  in  the  Ludovisi  villa, 
of  which  I  will  hereafter  speak.  Jealous  husbands  likewise  cut 
off  their  wives'  hair,  partly  as  a  punishment  for  having  cast 
looks  of  tenderness  upon  other  men,  and  partly  to  compel  them 
by  this  means  to  sit  at  home.  On  coins  and  in  pictures,  heads 
not  only  of  women,  but  also  of  goddesses,  are  found  covered 
with  a  net,  like  that  worn  even  now  by  the  women  of  Italy 
when  in  the  house.  This  kind  of  head-dress  was  termed  fccfcpv- 
^aXo9 ;  and  I  have  spoken  of  it  elsewhere.  There  is  a  statue 
of  Venus  which  deserves  notice  as  being  somewhat  singular; 
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the  hair  appears  to  be  confined  under  a  net,  like  that  worn  by 
other  female  heads  on  ooins  and  in  pictures. 

14.  Some  statues,  as  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  had  pendants 
in  their  ears ;  and  the  holes  in  the  ears  of  the  daughters  of 
Niobe,  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Leucothea,  and  a  beautiful 
ideal  head  of  green  basalt,  —  the  last  two  in  the  villa  Albani, 
—  denote  that  they  too  wore  ear-ornaments.  Ear-rings  are 
denoted  on  a  Pallas  in  the  best  Greek  style,  in  a  rilievo  belong- 
ing to  the  sculptor  Joseph  NoUekens,  of  Rome.  There  are 
however  only  two  statues  in  marble  known  of  which  the  ear- 
ornaments,  which  are  round,  have  been  formed  ftovEL  the  marble 
itself,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  Egyptian  figures. 
One  of  them  is  one  of  the  two  Caryatides  in  the  Negroni  villa ; 
the  other  is  a  Pallas,  which  was  in  the  hermitage  of  the  Car- 
dinal Passionei  in  the  Camaldoli,  beyond  Frascati,  and  which 
was  carried  to  England  some  time  ago.  The  latter  is  about 
half  the  size  of  life ;  the  drapery  and  execution  are  after  the 
Etruscan  style.  At  the  country-seat  of  Count  Fede,  in  Adrian's 
villa,  are  two  busts  of  baked  clay,  with  similar  ear-ornaments. 
Apuleius  speaks  of  the  ear-rings  of  young  persons  of  the  male 
sex ;  and  they  are  seen  in  the  ears  of  an  Achilles  on  a  vase  of 
terra  ootta  in  the  Vatican  library.  Plato  mentions  in  his  will 
golden  ear-rings.  Xenophon  however  reproaches  one  Apol- 
lonides  because  his  ears  were  bored. 

15.  In  this  notice  of  holes  bored  through  the  tip  of  the 
ears,  and  of  ear-pendants,  I  have  adduced  in  illustration  only 
the  heads  of  goddesses  and  ideal  beautiful  women.  But,  lest 
it  might  seem  that  I  agree  with  the  learned  Buonarotti,  •—  who 
asserts  that  ear-rings  were  given  to  the  images  of  goddesses 
alone,  or  that  perforations  in  which  to  hang  them  are  to  be 
found  solely  on  the  heads  of  goddesses,  —  I  mention,  from 
among  a  number  of  female  heads  of  particular  individuals.  An- 
tonia,  wife  of  Drusus,  a  bust  of  an  aged  unknown  matron  in 
the  Capitoline  museum,  and  also  a  Matidia  in  the  Ludovisi 
villa,  which  likewise  have  their  ears  bored. 

16.  Besides  the  ornaments  in  the  ears,  Roman  ladies  of  rank 
wore,  just  above  the  forehead,  something  similar  to  the  aigrette 
of  ladies  of  modem  days,  which  is  composed  of  jewels.  Among 
other  examples,  it  is  seen  on  a  portrait-head  of  a  Venus,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Famese  palace,  which  represents  Marciana  (15), 
Trajan's  niece.    In  the  Pamfili  villa  is  a  bust  of  the  same  per- 
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son ;  on  the  forehead,  close  to  the  hair,  is  a  crescent  with  the 
horns  turned  upwards.  This  circumstance  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining Statins  in  that  passage  which  describes  Alcmena, 
mother  of  Hercules,  as  having  her  hair  ornamented  with  three 
moonS;  — 

''....  tergemina  crinem  circumdata  luna  " ; 

Theh,  B.  6,  V.  289. 
....  her  head  encircled  by  a  triple  moon,  — 

probably  in  allusion  to  the  thrice-lengthened  night  in  which 
Hercules  was  begot.  Those  who  seek  for  a  mystic  meaning  in 
everything  might  perhaps  explain  the  half-moon  in  this  case  as 
a  type  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  —  a  meaning  which 
Plutarch  finds  in  the  half-moon  worn  by  noble  Romans  on  their 
shoes.  However,  this  same  ornament  hangs  on  the  breasts  of 
some  horses  on  ancient  works,  and  even  the  horse  of  Parthe- 
nopseus,  in  Statins,  wears  a  crescent  on  his  neck.  The  figures 
of  divinities  have  occasionally  a  double  band  or  diadem,  like 
the  oft-quoted  Leucothea  in  the  Albani  villa,  who  has  a  round 
cord  placed  about  her  hair ;  it  is  not  tied,  but  one  end  turns 
several  times  under  the  other.  The  other  band,  the  proper 
diadem,  is  broad,  and  lies  on  the  forehead  just  above  the  origin 
of  the  hair.  At  times,  the  head-bands  were  ornamented  with 
jewels  (16). 

17.  Arm-bands  were  placed  about  the  arms  as  an  ornament. 
Commonly  they  are  shaped  like  a  serpent  Some  are  round, 
and  close  by  means  of  two  snakes'  heads ;  this  was  precisely 
the  form  given  also  to  the  belt  of  warriors :  — 

"Balteus  et  gemini  committunt  ora  dracones  " ; 
Two  grasping  dragons'  heads  the  belt  confined. 

Several  such  armlets  of  gold  and  bronze  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Herculaneum  museum,  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Roman  Col- 
lege. This  ornament  was  placed  sometimes  about  the  upper 
arm,  as  on  the  two  sleeping  Nymphs  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
Medici  villa,  which  have  for  this  reason  been  assumed  to  be 
figures  of  Cleopatra,  and  described  as  such.  This  is  the  proper 
armlet.  Sometimes  it  encircled  the  wrist,  which  it  does  four 
times  on  one  of  the  Caryatides  in  the  Negroni  villa.  This  arm- 
let was  called  xcptfcopiria,  from  ko^o?,  ''  the  wrist,"  also  iirucdf^- 
iriot  o<^ci9,  *'  snake-like  wrist-band,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  which  was  placed  about  the  arm,  and  was  termed  wept- 
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Ppaxtovioi  o^KKf  "  snake-like  arm-band."  Occasionally,  instead 
of  arm-bands  of  this  kind,  actual  snakes  encircle  the  arms  of 
the  Bacchanti.  Armlets  resembling  a  twisted  ribbon  are  also 
found  ;  an  example  of  the  kind  may  be  seen  on  a  figure  in  the 
Albani  villa ;  they  were  called  orpcirrocl  But  it  is  deserving  of 
especial  notice,  that  the  Roman  consuls,  when  entering  Rome  in 
triumph,  were  also  accustomed  to  wear  armlets.  They  are  not 
worn  however  by  either  Titus  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  are 
represented  on  their  triumphal  chariots,  either  because  the  cus- 
tom had  passed  away  under  the  emperors,  or  because  such  an 
ornament  on  a  public  monument  was  not  considered  appropriate 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person  and  the  place  ^  (1 7). 

18.  Even  the  legs  had  their  ornament.  It  consists  of  a  band 
or  hoop,  which  lies  above  the  ankle,  and  was  peculiar  to  figures 
of  the  Bacchanti.  On  its  surface  are  grooves,  the  number  of 
which  varies.  These  Periscelides,  as  they  were  termed,  or  rings 
about  the  legs,  are  worn  by  the  female  figures  on  the  gem  which 
represents  Theseus  holding  in  his  arms  the  dead  body  of  Laia. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  with  five  grooves,  as  for  instance 
about  the  right  legs  of  two  figures  of  Victoria  on  a  vase  of 
baked  clay  in  the  museum  of  Signer  Mengs.  The  women  of 
Eastern  lands,  even  at  the  present  day,  wear  hoops  of  this  kind 
about  their  legs. 

19.  The  small  bell  which  hangs  about  the  neck  and  on  the 
breast  of  the  Comic  Muse,  in  a  few  rilievi  in  the  Mattel  palace 
and  the  museum  of  the  Roman  College,  is  an  extraordinary 
appendage.  It  might  be  intended  as  an  allusion  perhaps  to 
the  bells  which,  especially  in  Italy,  are  hung  about  the  necks  of 
cattle,  to  denote  the  Muse  of  the  fields,  or  the  poetic  Muse  of 
herdsmen,  because  comedy  had  its  origin  among  herdsmen.  A 
remark  may  be  made  in  this  place  on  the  use  of  bells  by  the 
Bacchanti,  because  three  and  even  four  rows  of  them  are  seen 
hung  on  the  breasts  of  draped  male  Bacchanals,  figured  on  two 
sepulchral  urns ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Fame- 
si  na  palace.  Precisely  such  bells,  with  cymbals  and  a  thyrsus, 
are  represented  on  four  similar  works  in  relief  in  the  Negroni 
villa. 

1  Flate  VII.,  Letter  B ;  Plate  VUI.,  Letter  A. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

THE  DRESS  OF  MALE  FIGURES. 

1.  From  the  garments  worn  by  women  we  pass  on,  in  the 
second  place,  to  those  in  use  among  men,  with  some  remarks 
on  which  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  dress.  The 
smaller  number  of  male  figures  and  statues  than  of  female  to 
which  these  remarks  apply  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  in  general  represented  heroically,  and  therefore  are 
nude,  rather  than  to  the  usage  of  social  life.  As  the  dress  of 
the  Rom&n  men  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks, 
I  will  notice  in  it,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  whatever  may 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  advantage.  The  chapter  will  therefore 
contain  brief  remarks  upon  the  form  of  the  garments  worn  by 
the  Roman  men,  —  for  art  is  occupied  principally  with  their 
form,  and  so  much  can  be  understood  without  figures.  Under 
the  head  of  dress  I  include  arms  and  armor,  without  however 
entering  into  any  investigation  in  regard  to  them.  I  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  speak  of  the  body-garments,  and  next  of  the 
dress  of  the  extremities,  —  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

2.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general,  of  the  dress  of  men,  that, 
whenever  the  breast  of  standing  or  sitting  figures,  with  a  man- 
tle- thrown  about  them,  is  bare,  that  is,  whenever  such  figures 
are  without  under  garments,  philosophers,  and  not  senators,  are 
represented  ;  the  latter  are  always  fully  dressed. 

3.  Though  the  shirt  appears  to  be  th^  most  necessary  of  all 
the  body-garments,  yet  it  was  regarded  by  some  people  of  the 
oldest  times  as  an  effeminate  article  of  dress.  The  earliest 
Romans  covered  their  naked  bodies  merely  with  a  toga,  and  in 
this  manner  the  statues  of  Romulus  and  Camillus,  on  the  Capi- 
tol, were  represented.  Even  at  a  later  period,  those  who  strove 
in  the  Campus  Martins  to  win  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  thus 
advance  themselves  to  offices  of  honor,  wore  no  shirt,  in  order 
to  display  the  wounds  received  upon  the  breast,  as  tokens  of 
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their  courage.  But  the  shirt  afterward  became  a  common  gar- 
ment, not  only  to  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cynic 
philosopher,  but  also  to  all  the  Romans.  It  is  related  of  Au- 
gustus, that,  during  winter,  he  had  worn  as  many  as  four  shirts 
at  one  time.  On  statues,  busts,  and  rilievi,  the  shirt  is  visible 
only  at  the  neck  and  on  the  breast,  because  the  figures  are 
represented  with  a  mantle  or  toga  ;  one  very  rarely  sees  figures 
merely  in  a  shirt,  as  they  are  found  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
Vatican  Terence  and  Virgil.  Soldiers  were  punished  for  slight 
offences  by  being  compelled  to  perform  some  manual  labor 
merely  in  an  under  garment  As  they  were  then  not  girded 
and  armed,  they  are  said,  in  Plutarch,  to  be  cv  xirwru^  Si^aaraui, 
"  in  ungirded  tunics." 

4.  The  shirt  is  properly  a  tunic  with  sleeves.  It  was  put 
on  over  the  head,  and,  when  not  tucked  up,  hung  as  low  as  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Its  shape  may  be  seen  most  distinctly  on  the 
figure,  above  mentioned,  of  a  priest  of  Cybele,  in  the  museum 
of  Mr.  Brown,  of  London.  It  consists  of  two  oblong  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  are  sewed  up  on  both  sides,  so  that  even  the  seam 
has  been  clearly  indicated.  An  opening  is  left  through  which 
to  pass  the  arm,  and  the  portion  which  falls  down  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  upper-arm  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
short  sleeve.  There  was  however,  besides  this,  a  kind  of  under 
garment  in  use  which  had  sleeves,  though  they  reached  only  to 
the  middle  of  the  upper-arm,  as  one  may  see  by  the  beautiful 
senatorial  statue  in  the  Negroni  villa  (1).  Hence  such  gar- 
ments were  termed  koXo/Sco,  "  short-sleeves"  (2).  Short  sleeves 
of  this  very  kind  are  also  worn  by  a  female  figure  in  a  Hercu- 
laneum  painting,  and  by  other  figures  of  the  same  sex.  A  cer- 
tain author  maintains  that  the  Roman  women,  and  not  the  men, 
wore  chemises  with  sleeves.  I  should  like  to  see  the  proof  of 
it.  He  probably  meant  to  say  under  garments.  I  cannot  re- 
member to  have  observed  on  any  male  Greek  or  Roman  figures, 
with  the  exception  of .  theatrical  figures,  under  garments  with 
tight  sleeves  reaching,  like  those  of  women,  to  the  wrist.  Ac- 
cording to  Lipsius,  only  Cincedi  and  Fueri  meritorii  wore  the 
garb  of  men  with  the  above-mentioned  long  and  close  sleeves. 
He  could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  known  that  theatrical 
figures,  representing  comic  or  tragic  personages,  were  also 
dressed  in  this  manner,  —  which  is  shown,  among  other  in- 
stances, by  two  small  comic  statues  iu  the  Mattel  villa,  and  by 
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another,  similar  to  them,  in  the  Albani  villa,  and  likewise  by  a 
tragedian  in  a  Herculaneum  painting.  But  the  fact  can  be 
seen  still  more  plainly  in  several  figures  on  a  rilievo  in  the 
Pamfili  villa,  which  was  published  in  the  Ancient  Monuments. 
Servants  did  not  wear  a  mantle,  and  their  shirts  were  tucked 
up  and  confined  above  the  knee.  Servants  in  a  comedy  wear 
a  short  upper  vest  with  half-sleeves  over  a  garment  with 
long  close  sleeves.  I  have  stated  that  long  close  sleeves  are 
not  to  be  found  on  a  single  Greek  or  Roman  male  figure, 
with  the  exception  of  theatrical  figures  But  they  are  pecu- 
liar to  all  Phrygian  figures,  of  which  we  see  an  illustration 
in  the  beautiful  statues  of  Paris  in  the  Altemps  (3)  and 
Lancellotti  (4)  palaces,  and  also  in  other  figures  of  him  in  re- 
liefs and  engraved  gems.  There  are  two  of  the  former  which 
represent  the  elopement  of  Helen,  —  one  in  the  Spada  palace, 
the  other  in  the  Ludovisi  villa.  Hence  Cybele,  aa  a  Phrygian 
goddess,  is  always  represented  with  such  sleeves,  —  which  is 
strikingly  obvious  on  a  figure  of  her,  in  the  Campidoglio, 
wrought  in  relief.  For  a  similar  reason,  and  to  denote  that 
Isis  is  a  foreign  and  strange  goddess,  she  is  the  only  oife  of  all 
the  goddesses,  with  the  exception  of  Cybele,  who  has  long  close 
sleeves.  Those  figures  also  which  are  intended  to  personify 
barbarian  nations  have  their  arms  covered,  afler  the  manner 
of  the  Phrygians,  with  tight  sleeves;  and  when  Suetonius 
speaks  of  a  German  toga,  he  means  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
tunic  with  sleeves.  It  is  certain  that  the  shirts  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  had  no  sleeves.  On  a 
fluted  marble  vase  in  the  Famese  palace,  which  exhibits  a  few 
dancing  female  Bacchanals,  and  Silenus,  gloriously  executed, 
the  shirt  of  a  bearded  Indian  Bacchus  can  be  seen,  and  it  de- 
serves especial  notice,  because  it  is  laced  on  the  breast,  —  being 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

5.  The  breeches  in  which  not  only  the  figures  of  individuals 
of  foreign  birth,  but  also  comic  characters,  were  usually  attired, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  under  garments.  They  were  generally 
used  upon  the  stage  for  the  sake  of  decency.  On  the  comic  fig- 
ures in  marble  above  mentioned,  the  breeches  and  stockings 
are  in  one  piece,  as  they  usually  were  among  the  barbarous 
nations.  This  induces  me  to  believe  that  those  servants'  in 
comedy  who  were  from  countries  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
termed  barbarous  are  represented  as  clothed  in  the  fashion  of 
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those  countries.  One  sees  moreover  breeches  reaching  below 
the  knees,  which  is  shown  bj  Fabretti,  especially  on  the  figure 
of  Trajan;  and  Herodian  mentions  that  Garacalla  had  drawn 
his  breeches  down  from  his  thighs  to  his  knees,  in  preparing 
to  satisfy  an  exigency  of  nature,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Martialis.  Breeches  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  we  see  by  Herculaneum  and  other  paintings, — 
thus  affording  a  refutation  of  the  assertions  of  some  learned 
men  to  the  contrary.  The  breeches  of  the  supposed  Coriolanus 
in  the  painting  in  the  baths  of  Titus  reach  to  the  ankles,  and 
fit  the  leg  like  stockings ;  their  color  is  blue.  Female  dancers 
among  the  Greeks,  as  with  us,  wore  tight  pantaloons.  But 
they  were  not  in  common  use  among  the  ancients,  nor  were 
they,  in  any  form,  a  usual  and  constant  article  of  dress.  They 
are  to  be  considered  not  as  a  domestic,  but  as  a  travelling  or 
military  garment  I  will  take  the  occasion  to  remark  that  they 
are  not  happily  used  on  an  heroic  figure  in  armor  which  is 
merely  symbolical,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  four  modem 
rilievi  in  the  gallery  of  the  royal  castle  at  Turin*  In  this  case 
it  is  intended  to  symbolize  a  hero,  not  to  represent  a  warrior 
prepared  to  mount  on  horseback.  Neither  can  the  breeches  of 
a  soldier  on  the  well-known  rilievo  of  Saint  Agnes,  by  Algardi, 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Agnes,  at  Rome,  be  justified.  Like  those 
just  mentioned  they  are  too  wide,  and  descend  to  the  middle  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Instead  of  breeches,  bands  were  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  which  they  wound  about  their  thighs.  I 
have  observed  this  kind  only  in  a  single  instance,  the  statue  of 
a  charioteer  (5),  that  is,  of  a  person  who  had  won  the  prize  in 
the  chariot-races  of  the  Circus,  at  Rome ;  it  stands  m  the 
Negroni  villa.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  former  or 
the  latter  was  the  kind  usually  worn  by  Augustus  in  winter, 
and  which  Suetonius  terms  Feminalia.  These  bands  descend 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  are  there  fastened  by 
strings.  But  even  these  were  considered  as  an  efieminacy,  and 
Cicero  censures  Pompey  for  wearing  them.  They  had  not  got 
to  be  customary  among  the  common  people  even  in  Trajan's 
time  (6).  On  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino,  the  covering 
of  the  thighs  reaches  to  just  below  the  knees  of  the  figures  of 
the  emperor.  The  breeches  and  stockings  of  the  natives  of  bar- 
barous countries  are  made  in  one  piece,  and  fastened  below  the 
ankle  by  means  of  the  straps  of  the  sandal.    But  the  stockings 
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were  afterwards  made  separate  from  the  breeches ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  German  word  for  "stockings,"  which  signifies 
something  lopped  off,  as  Eckhart  shows  in  the  Ebnerisch  Casket. 
Michael  Angelo  has  therefore  committed  an  error  in  the  ancient 
garb  worn  by  his  Moses,  inasmuch  as  the  stockings  pass  under 
the  breeches,  which  are  tied  below  the  knees. 

6.  Over  the  under  garment  the  Greeks  threw  a  cloak,  and 
the  Romans  their  toga.  There  were  two  kinds  of  cloak,  —  a 
shorter  one,  sometimes  termed  x^<¥^v?»  s^d  sometimes  x^^^^ 
by  the  Greeks,  and  paludametUum  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  longer 
one,  which  is  the  cloak  of  common  use. 

7.  According  to  Strabo,  the  chlamys,  or  shorter  mantle,  was 
rather  oval  than  round,  and  was  in  general  the  dress  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  military  service.  It  covered  the  left 
shoulder,  and  was  clasped  on  the  right.  It  was  made  short  to 
allow  greater  facility  of  movement.  That  its  shape  was  oval  or 
round  is  plainly  to  be  seen  on  more  than  one  statue,  but  most 
plainly  on  a  statue,  about  the  size  of  life,  in  the  papal  garden 
on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Hence  this  mantle  is  given  to  heroic  fig- 
ures, and  is  especially  appropriated  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
though  they  wear  it  drawn  over  both  shoulders  and  confined  on 
the  chest.  In  a  passage  in  Suidas,  quoted  from  ^Elian,  this 
manner  of  wearing  the  chlamys  is  stated  to  be  a  characteristic 
mark  by  which  the  Dioscuri  are  distinguished,  x^/^^Sa?  ^ovrc« 
CTTi  Tw  &fjuov  €<lii/jfjifjL€yr[v  kKaripavy  as  I  have  explained  in  my  Atir 
defU  Monuments.  Hence  Plato's  remark  to  Aristippus,  "  You 
can  wear  the  chlamys,  or  go  in  rags,"  signifies  his  equanimity 
in  prosperity  and  adversity.  At  Athens,  the  chlamys  was  also 
the  garb  of  young  persons,  but  of  those  who,  from  the  eigh- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  were  obliged  to  stand 
guaixl  in  the  city  and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  of 
war.  The  color  of  their  mantles  was  originally  black,  but,  in 
the  time  of  Adrian,  the  rich  orator,  Herod  Atticus,  supplied 
them  with  white  ones.  In  the  illustrations  of  the  old  Vatican 
Terence,  this  mantle  is  worn  by  almost  all  young  men  of  free 
birth,  as  a  garment  of  general  use.  When  worn  by  warriors  it 
was  usually  made  shaggy  on  the  inside  and  trimmed  with  a 
fringe,  KpotraunoL,  for  the  purpose  of  warmth. 

8.  Another  short  mantle,  termed  chlaena,  is  to  be  distin- 
p:uished  from  the  chlamys.  It  was  not  clasped  on  one  shoulder, 
but  was  placed  about  both  shoulders,  and,  when  taken  off. 
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oarried  upon  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  jackets,  after  hav- 
ing taken  them  off.  This  kind  of  short  mantle  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  to  Orestes,  who  carries  it  upon  his  left  shoulder, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  gathered  together  like  a  cloth ;  and 
in  this  manner,  and  in  this  garb  of  persons  of  humble  standing, 
as  figurative  of  his  sad  and  degraded  condition,^  the  young  hero 
appears  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  on  a  silver  vase  be- 
longing to  the  Cardinal  Neri  Casini.  Plautus  terms  this  fashion 
of  wearing  the  chlsena,  conjicere  in  collum  pallium^  "  to  throw  the 
doak  upon  the  neck,"  coUecto  pallio,  '*  with  cloak  gathered  up." 

9.  When  on  service  in  the  field,  the  Greeks  did  not  wear  a 
cloak,  nor  the  Romans  a  toga,  but  a  lighter  over  garment, 
which  the  former  termed  chlamys,  and  the  latter  Tibmum  or 
Pcdudamenium.  This  garment  was  likewise  round,  and  must 
have  differed  only  in  size  from  the  cloak  and  toga.  The  asser- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  a  different  form  of  it 
are  refuted  by  visible  proofs.  For  all  statues  wearing  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  even  some  others,  —  as  a  nude  Augustus  in  the  Albani 
villa,  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  and  two  captive  kings  of 
black  marble,  in  the  Campidoglio,  also  the  busts  of  the  Caesars, 
—  have  this  garment,  which  one  clearly  sees  must  have  been 
not  square,  but  round ;  even  the  folds  alone  prove  this  to  be  its 
shape ;  for  if  it  were  not,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
arranged  them  in  their  present  manner.  This  mantle  was 
fastened,  generally  on  the  right  shoulder,  by  a  lai^e  button,  and 
hung  down  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  it  covered,  so  that  the 
right  arm  remained  free.  Occasionally  the-  button  rests  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  as  in  the  busts  of  Drusus,  Claudius,  Galba, 
Trajan,  an  Adrian,  and*  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  Campidoglio. 
The  paludamentum  was. to  the- Romans  what  the  chlamys  was  to 
the  Greeks.  It  was  not  a  coat  of  mail,  as  some  have  supposed, 
but  a  garment  of  a  purple  xolor,  hnroi  aroXji,  vestttus  equestris, 
"  a  riding-dress,"  the  shape  of  which  was  rather  oval  than  round, 
and  smaller  than  the  cloak  ordinarily  worn  by  the  Greeks.  I  am 
astonished  that. a  member  of  the  French  Academy. could  have  a 
doubt  whether  the  paludamentum  was  a  hauberk  or  a  cloak. 
It  was  worn  by  the  Emperors  and  by  the  Caesars  in  virtue  of 
the  honor  conferred  on  them  by  this  title  of  *'  Emperor,"  though 
neither  Tiberius  nor  Claudius  was  willing  to  assume  it ;  their 

1  Plate  IX.,  Letter  A. 
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Buocessora  however  were  less  scrupulous  on  this  point  It  is 
well  known  that  until  the  time  of  Gallienus,  the  Caesars  wore 
not  the  paludamentum,  but  the  toga,  in  Eome.  The  cause 
becomes  obvious  from  the  remonstrance  made  to  Yitellius  by 
his  friends  when  he  wished,  with  this  garment  on  his  shoulders, 
to  make  a  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome ;  such  a  procession, 
they  said,  would  make  it  seem  as  if  he  were  going  to  treat  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  like  a  city  taken  by  assault.  On 
this  representation  he  assumed  the  consular  toga.  The  same 
respect  was  observed  by  Septimius  Severus  before  his  splendid 
entry  into  Rome.  Having  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city  on 
horseback,  attired  like  an  emperor,  he  dismounted,  assumed  the 
toga,  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

10.  The  longer  cloak  of  the  Greeks  is  familiar  to  us  from 
many  figures.  Sometimes  it  was  lined,  as  was  the  one  worn  by 
Nestor  (7)  on  account  of  his  age,  —  the  lining  of  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  SiirXrj,  —  and  also  that  of  the  Cynics,  duplex 
pallium,  in  consequence  of  their  not  wearing  any  imder  gar- 
ments. Sometimes  it  was  not  lined;  Homer  terms  such 
airkoiSa^  X^Mvai.  The  form  of  this  cloak  was  round ;  but  that 
of  the  Gauls  and  Asiatics  was  square. 

11.  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  mention,  on  this  occasion,  of 
an  error  into  which  some  translators  of  ancient  authors  have 
faUen,  in  supposing  that  the  text  of  the  original  had  reference  to 
a  cloak.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  point  from  observing 
that  Casaubon  (8)  has  taken  the  word  t/iariov  to  mean  a  cloak 
in  that  passage  of  Polybius  in  which  it  is  said  that  Aratus 
agreed  that  one  of  those  who  were  willing  to  betray  into  his 
hands  the  city  Cynetha  should  show  himself  cv  ifmritf  upon  a 
hill  in  front  of  the  city,  whenever  they  were  ready  to  carry  the 
plot  into  execution.  The  learned  commentator  has  rendered 
the  word  by  palliatus,  "in  his  cloak,"  when,  as  I  think,  he 
ought  to  have  said,  tunicatus,  "  in  his  shirt."  For  it  was  prob- 
ably more  unusual  to  leave  the  city  without  than  with  a  tunic, 
and  it  was  requisite  that  the  signal  should  be  something  unusual. 
The  word  i/uxTiov  must  always  be  understood  as  synonymous 
with  the  tunic  of  the  Romans ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing in  Greek  Pliny's  remark  on  the  statues  of  Romulus  and 
Camillus,  "  that  they  were  mie  tuntcay  *  without  tunics,* "  it 
would  be  unnecessaxy  to  translate  the  word  tunica  by  Ifiaru^. 
The  word  x^tc^^^  moreover  in  some  authors  has  been  wrongly 
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understood.  It  not  only  signifies  the  under  garment,  —  as  in 
that  passage  of  Diodorus  in  which  he  states  that  Dionysins, 
king  of  Syracuse,  constantly  wore  an  iron  hauberk  over  his 
tunic,  ^vayKofcro  ^ipuv  hn  rhv  \vrwva  <nSvfpovy  ^cDpcuca,  —  but  at 
times,  and  invariably  in  Homer  (9),  it  also  means  a  shirt  of 
mail,  which  is  proved  by  one  of  the  epithets,  xaiXxoxiriai^t^, 
*'  brazen-shirted,"  applied  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  signifies  the 
same  as  xaXKoStopviKti,  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the 
passage  in  which  Diodorus  speaking  of  Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse, 
states  that,  after  his  famous  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  people  to  give  an  account  of  his 
exploits,  not  only  entirely  unarmed,  but  even  dxtroiv  iy  cfiarup, 
"  without  coat  of  mail  and  in  his  shirt."  Translators  have  not 
understood  the  author's  meaning.  A  warrior  is  also  termed 
/Aovoxtroiv,  '' single-shirted,'*  who  throws  away  his  arms  and 
cloak,  and  flees  from  the  field  merely  in  his  under  garments. 

12.  So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  Roman  oyer 
garment  or  toga,  that  the  very  copiousness  of  the  investigations 
leaves  the  reader  in  greater  ignorance  than  at  first  As  yet  no 
one  has  shown  the  true  form  of  it,  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
point  out.  The  toga  of  the  Romans,  like  the  cloak  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  modem  cloak,  was  of  a  circular  shape.  Let  the  reader 
recall  my  previous  remarks  on  the  cloak  of  the  Greek  women. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  says  that  the  toga  had  the  form  of  a 
half-circle,  ^fwcvKyov ;  it  is  my  impression  however  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  but 
that  it  has  this  form  when  adjusted  about  the  wearer.  For  as 
the  Greek  mantle  was  gathered  together,  many  times  doubled, 
so  also  was  the  circular  toga  arranged  in  the  same  way,  —  an 
explanation  that  removes  a  difficulty  which  has  perplexed  com- 
mentators on  the  dress  of  the  ancients.  The  learned  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  other  difference  between  the  toga  and  the 
cloak,  especially  the  cloak  of  philosophers,  than  that  the  latter 
was  worn  next  the  skin,  and  not  like  the  former  over  a  shirt. 
Others  have  supposed  the  Greek  cloak  to  be  square,  and  that 
they  saw  the  four  comers  of  it  in  the  engraving  of  the  figure  of 
Euripides ;  whilst  another  sees  the  same  number  of  ends  on  the 
cloak  of  the  figure  near  the  grotto  in  the  Apotheons  of  Horner^  in 
the  Colonna  palace.  But  both  are  wrong;  the  four  ends  or 
tags  are  not  visible  on  either.  The  small  figure,  with  the  name 
of  Euripides  on  its  base,  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  it 
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was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Famese 
palace.  As  it  was  for  some  time  in  my  possession^  I  am  able 
to  speak  upon  this  point 

13.  The  toga,  like  the  mantle,  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  the  mass  of  folds  thus  formed  was  termed  Sinus^ 
"  lap  or  bosom."  It  was  not  usually  girdled,  —  a  remark  that 
others  also  make,  though  it  may  have  been  so  imder  some  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  passages  in  Appian  (10)  to  which  reference 
is  made  would  lead  one  to  infer.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  artists  —  for  whom  especially  I  write  —  to  know  that 
its  color  was  white ;  for,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  drape 
Roman  figures,  they  could  make  use  of  the  statues,  and  dis- 
tinguish a  senator  by  a  broad  purple  border  to  his  toga,  called 
Lotus  davuB.  This  border  cannot  have  been  on  the  lower  hem, 
as  Nori  and  others  suppose ;  it  must  have  been  placed  along 
the  front  seams.  On  some  statues  and  busts,  on  which  the 
toga  is  gathered  into  folds,  there  are  several  broad  stripes ;  of 
these  the  uppermost  stripe  seems  to  be  the  border  of  purple  or 
Zat'its  damis.  A  toga  arranged  in  this  manner  passes  over  the 
left  shoulder,  or  even  over  the  upper-arm  of  this  side,  diag- 
onally across  the  breast,  and  under  the  right  arm,  as  shown  by 
a  statue  in  the  Pamfili  villa  and  two  busts  in  the  Campidoglio ; 
one  of  the  busts  has  the  head  of  Maximinus,  and  the  other  of 
the  younger  Philip.  Similar  busts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bar- 
berini  palace  and  the  Borghese  villa.  Kubens  mistakes  greatly 
when  he  maintains  that  abroad  band  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  only  on  figures  executed  during  and  posterior  to  the  age 
of  Constantine,  and  consequently  that  this  garment  is  the  one 
which  then  and  afterwards  was  termed  Orariumy  and  now  is 
called  Stola,  I  can  assurp  the  reader  that  busts  much  more 
ancient  than  those  from  the  Capitoliue  museum,  adduced  by 
me,  wear  the  toga  gathered  together  in  the  broad  folds  noticed, 
which  is  very  apparent,  among  other  instances,  on  the  bust 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  Borghese  villa. 

14.  This  is  likewise  a  suitable  occasion  to  notice  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  Roman  toga  which  was  called  the  Cinctus 
GahinuB,  —  a  manner  of  wearing  it  adopted  at  sacred  ceremo- 
nies, and  especially  at  sacrifices.  The  toga  was  drawn  up  upon 
the  head,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  its  left  extremity,  avoid- 
ing the  right  shoulder,  fell  down  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and 
passed  below  and  diagonally  across  the  breast  to  the  right  side, 
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where  it  was  twisted  with  the  right  extremity,  into  which  it 
was  stuck,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  toga  still  descended 
to  the  feet.  This  is  shown  by  the  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
in  a  rilievo  on  his  triumphal  arch,  which  represents  him  en- 
gaged in  sacrifice,  and  on  other  similar  works.  Whenever  the 
Caesars  are  represented  with  a  portion  of  the  toga  covering  their 
heads,  an  allusion  is  made  to  their  office  of  high<priest.  Among 
the  gods,  Saturn  is  commonly  represented  with  his  head  cov- 
ered beyond  the  crown  of  it ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
only  two  exceptions  to  the  ezclusiveness  of  the  remark.  The 
first  is  a  Jupiter,  called  the  Hunter^  on  an  altar  in  the  Boi^hese 
villa ;  he  is  riding  a  Centaur,  and  his  head  is  covered  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  Jupiter,  under  this  aspect,  is  called  in 
Amobius  Biciniatus,  from  the  word  Ricinium^  which  signifies 
that  portion  of  the  cloak  with  which  the  head  was  covered. 
Martian  us  also  represents  him  in  this  manner.  The  second 
exception  is  a  Pluto  among  the  paintings  on  the  Nasoni  sep- 
ulchre. 

15.  The  apron  which  was  bound  by  the  priests,  Victimartij 
around  their  hips,  when  slaying  the  sacrificial  victims,  was 
termed  Limus ;  with  this  exception  they  were  entirely  naked. 
I  should  not  have  touched  upon  this  point,  —  it  being  well  un- 
derstood from  many  rilievi,  —  if  the  French  translator  of  Pe- 
tronius  had  not  mistaken  such  an  apron,  worn  by  the  priestess 
Enothea,  incincta  quadrate  pallioy  for  a  ceremonial  dress.  As 
she  girded  this  pallium  about  her,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
could  not  have  been  a  cloak,  because  that  was  never  girded. 

16.  The  ornaments  and  trimmings  of  the  garments  of  men, 
as  they  are  not  visible  on  any  monuments,  have  no  place  in 
this  treatise ;  but  a  supposed  Clatni^  in  a  Herculaneum  paint- 
ing which  represents  the  muse  Thalia,  is  at  least  to  be  noticed. 
On  the  cloak,  where  it  covers  the  thigh  of  this  figure,  an  oblong 
square  band  of  difierent  colors  is  attached,  and  the  authors  of 
the  Description  of  the  Herculaneum  Paintings  seek  to  prove 
therein  that  this  stripe  is  the  Clavus  of  the  Romans,  —  which 
was  a  purple  border,  either  sewed  upon  the  toga,  or  inwrought, 
and  which  by  its  greater  or  less  breadth  denoted  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  the  wearer.  This  concludes  my  remarks  upon  the 
dress  of  the  body. 

17.  The  covering  and  attire  of  the  extremities,  commencing 
with  the  head,  will  conclude  all  that  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
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dress  of  the  anoients.  A  diadem  was  worn  by  the  Greeks,  but 
not  by  the  Komans.  It  must  have  been  made  of  bronze  occa- 
sionally, as  we  may  conclude  from  the  one  on  the  head  of  a 
supposed  Ptolemy  of  bronze,  in  the  Albani  villa,  about  which 
longish  incisions  are  out,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
this  head-band  by  hooks  (11).  The  beard  was  sometimes  tied 
in  a  knot  under  the  chin,  as  seen  on  a  head  in  the  Campidoglio 
and  on  another  Herculaneum  head  at  Portici.  The  Spartans 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  moustaches. 

18.  The  hat  came  into  use  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  was 
worn  by  the  Athenians  not  only  without  the  city,  but  also 
within  it.  In  iEgina,  it  was  usual  to  wear  a  hat  even  in  the 
theatre,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Draco  the  law-giver.  At  that 
time  hats  were  made  of  felt,  as  we  are  informed  especially  of 
the  hat  or  helmet  of  the  Spartans,  which,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides,  could  not  turn  the  point  of  an  arrow.  Not  only  men 
but  even  boys  wore  hats,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
had  renounced  the  custom  of  wearing  them  in  the  city,  it  was 
not  unusual  in  Rome  to  cover  the  head,  at  least  in  the  house, 
as  Suetonius  informs  us  with  regard  to  Augustus,  who  always 
wore  his  hat  when  in  the  house  or  exposed  to  the  sun.  Travel- 
lers, and  those  who,  when  in  the  open  fields,  had  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  sun  or  rain,  covered  their  heads  with  a 
hat,  which  was  shaped  like  ours,  though  commonly  the  brim 
was  not  turned  up,  and  the  crown  was  low,  as  I  observed  in 
my  previous  remarks  on  the  hat  of  women.  It  was  provided 
with  strings,  which  could  be  tied  under  the  chin,  as  we  see  by 
the  figure  of  Theseus  on  a  vessel  of  baked  clay  in  the  Vatican 
library ;  when  the  head  was  bared,  the  hat  was  thrown  back- 
wards on  the  shoulders,  where  it  hung  suspended  by  its  strings ; 
the  strings,  however,  are  never  visible.^  Meleager  is  repre- 
sented on  several  engraved  gems  with  his  hat  thrown  back- 
wards ;  and  on  two  similar  reliefs,  in  the  Borghese  and  Albani 
villas,  which  show  Amphion  and  Zethus,  with  their  mother 
Antiope,  the  hat  of  Zethus  is  hanging  on  his  shoulder,  —  in 
allusion  to  the  herdsman's  life  which  he  had  embraced.  This 
work  has  been  explained  by  me  in  another  place,  and  for  the 
first  time.  The  hat  was  a  common  vestment  of  the  peasantry 
and  herdsmen ;  hence  it  was  called  the  Arcadian  hat.  In  some 
figures  of  Apollo,  on  coins,  it  is  significant  of  his  occupation  as 

1  Plate  X.,  Letters  A,  B,  C. 
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herdBQian  to  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly ;  and  Meleager,  on  sev- 
eral gems,  wears  it  in  his  character  as  a  hunter.  There  is  an- 
other kind  of  hat,  the  brim  of  which  forms  a  long  projecting 
point  in  front,  but  is  hollowed  out  on  the  sides,  —  in  order  that 
the  front  part  may  be  turned  directly  upward,  —  in  the  way 
practised  with  some  travelling-hats  worn  in  Germany  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  hunting.  This  kind  of  hat  is  worn  by  an 
Indian  Bacchus,  so  called,  on  the  cited  vase  of  marble  in  the 
Famese  palace.  A  hunting  figure  on  the  cylindrical  vase  of 
bronze  already  described  wears  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim  slightly 
turned  up,  after  the  style  of  priests'  hats.  The  Roman  chariot- 
eers, or  those  who  contended  in  the  chariot-races,  wore  a  pecu. 
liar  kind  of  hat,  the  crown  of  which  terminated  in  a  point,  and 
which  perfectly  resembles  a  Chinese  hat.  We  see  them  worn 
by  such  persons  on  a  couple  of  pieces  of  mosaic,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  mansion  of  the  Massimi,  and  are  now  in  Ma- 
drid, and  likewise  on  an  engraving  of  a  work,  now  no  longer 
extant,  in  Montfaucon. 

19.  It  was  the  most  usual  practice  to  cover  the  head  with 
the  cloak,  or  toga  among  the  Romans,  and  to  bare  it  in  the 
presence  of  those  to  whom  one  wished  to  show  particular  re- 
spect. Hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  discourtesy  not  to  with- 
draw the  cloak  from  the  head. 

20.  I  will  take  the  occasion  to  say  here  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  Phrygian  cap,  —  which  was  worn  indifferently  both 
by  men  and  women,  —  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  passage 
in  Virgil,  not  hitherto  understood.  In  the  Negroni  villa  there 
is  a  youthful  male  head  with  a  Phrygian  cap ;  from  the  back 
part  of  it  descends  a  sort  of  veil,  which  covers  the  neck  in  front 
and  the  chin  as  high  as  the  lower  lip,  precisely  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  arranged  on  a  figure  of  bronze,  with  the  sole  dif- 
ference that,  in  the  latter  case,  even  the  mouth  is  covered. 
This  head  gives  a  clew  to  that  passage  in  yii*gil,  which  says  of 
Paris :  — 

Mfeonia  mentom  mitra  crinemque  madentem 
Subnixus.  Xsi.  4.  v.  210. 

His  chin  around 
And  o'er  his  perf am'd  head  a  Phrygian  cap  was  bound 

The  explanations  and  emendations  of  this  passage  which  have 
been  imagined  can  be  found  in  the  authors  quoted  (12). 
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21.  The  dress  of  the  feet  is  so  varioas  with  regard  to  shoes 
and  sandals,  and  their  form,  and  the  different  modes  of  fasten- 
ing and  lacing  them,  that  a  volume  of  tolerable  size  would  be 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  notice  them  all. 

22.  As  regards  the  sandals,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  content 
myself  with  noticing  a  ridiculous  opinion  which  some  one  has 
expressed  in  regard  to  a  cross  on  the  strap  between  ther  great 
and  next  toes  of  an  antique  dismembered  foot  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican  library,  at  that  part  of  it  where  a  clasp,  shaped 
like  a  leaf  of  trefoil  or  a  heart,  was  commonly  placed.  This 
clasp  unites  two  straps  which,  coming  from  both  sides  of  the 
foot,  meet  at  its  top  the  strap  that  comes  from  the  space  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  toes.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this 
cross,  that  the  foot  formed  part  of  a  statue  of  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, —  for  it  was  found  in  the  Catacombs,  — and  a  big  inscrip- 
tion to  this  purport  has  been  attached  to  it.  But  it  evidently 
belonged  to  the  statue  of  a  young  female,  and  is  so  beautiful, 
that,  at  the  time  when  statues  were  made  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, no  amount  of  gold  could  have  produced  its  like.  Every 
one  moreover  knows  how  many  pieces  of  ancient  art,  nowise 
connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  have  been  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  After  a  lapse  of  some  time,  a  beautiful  male  foot 
of  a  statue  which  must  have  been  far  above  the  size  of  life  was 
discovered,  having  a  similar  cross-clasp  in  the  same  place.  This 
foot  is  in  the  museum  of  the  sculptor  Bartholemeo  Cavaceppi. 
This  same  strap  (13),  which  passes  between  the  great  and  sec- 
ond toes,  is,  on  a  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus,  ornamented  with 
a  winged  angel's  head. 

23.  The  various  kinds  of  shoes  worn  by  the  ancients  have 
been  discussed  at  length  by  others.  According  to  Appian,  the 
shoes  of  the  Romans  were  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  we  cannot  specify  the  difference.  Distinguished  Romans 
wore  shoes  of  red  leather,  which  was  brought  from  Parthia,  and 
was  perhaps  the  Spanish  leather  of  the  present  day.  Such 
shoes  were  termed  Mullet ;  and  they  were  occasionally  embroid- 
ered with  gold  or  silver,  as  we  see  on  some  dressed  feet.  But 
shoes  were  usually  made  of  black  leather,  and  reached  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg ;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  half- 
boot,  which  they  are  on  the  figures  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  In 
an  illustration  of  the  very  ancient  manuscript  of  Cosmas,  in 
the  Vatican  library,   Moses  is  seen  drawing  off*,  before  the 
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burning  bush,  such  half-boots  as  those  of  Pollux  and  Amjcus. 
On  the  statue  of  Jason,  at  YersaUles,  erroneously  named  Quin- 
tus  Cincinuatus,  one  sees  the  kind  of  shoes  which  may  be  given 
to  heroic  figures.^  They  are  sandals,  having  a  raised  edge 
around  them  of  a  finger's  breadth  in  width,  and  quarter-pieces 
behind ;  they  were  laced  with  straps  passing  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  where  it  lies  bare,  and  continued  above  the 
ankle,  and  there  tied.  The  remark  made  by  Pliny  about  mon- 
keys, Laqueisque  calceari  tmitatione  venantium  tradurUj  is  proba- 
bly an  allusion  to  the  shoes  made  from  cords,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  and  of  which 
I  have  already  made  mention.  It  has  been  generally  under- 
stood as  applying  to  the  snares  in  which  these  animals  are 
captured,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  means  to  say 
that  monkeys  make  cord-shoes  for  themselves,  like  huntsmen. 
Noble  Athenians  generally  wore  a  half-moon  of  silver  on  their 
shoes,  though  in  some  few  instances  it  was  of  ivory,  and,  as  it 
appears,  on  one  side  below  the  ankle.  Noble  Romans  wore  a 
whole  moon,  but  as  yet  this  mark  has  not  been  discovered  on 
a  single  Roman  statue.  I  have  nothing  further  to  remark, 
except  that  the  statue  of  Adrian,  in  the  Albani  villa,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  coat  of  mail  and  barefooted.  The  statue  has 
been  noticed  by  me  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  mentioned  that 
this  emperor  would  frequently  walk,  barefoot,  twenty  miles  in 
his  armor.  But  the  statue  can  now  no  longer  be  recognized  ; 
for  the  head  of  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  another  statue,  and 
therefore  was  exchanged  for  a  head  of  Septimius  Severus ;  con- 
sequently, the  significancy  of  the  bare  feet  is  totally  lost. 

24.  The  hands  of  a  few  figures  on  sepulchral  urns  are  covered 
with  gloves.  This  fact  is  deserving  of  mention  because  it  con- 
tradicts Casaubon's  assertion,  that  gloves  were  not  in  use  either 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
known  even  in  the  age  of  Homer,  who  describes  Laertes,  the 
father  of  Ulysses,  as  wearing  them. 

25.  As  a  supplementary  remark,  I  will  observe  that  hand- 
kerchiefs were  not  used,  at  least  by  the  Greeks ;  for  we  learn 
that  persons  of  rank  dried  their  tears  with  their  cloaks,  as  did 
Agathocles,  brother  of  a  queen  of  Egypt,  before  an  assemblage 
of  the  people  at  Alexandria.  Napkins  likewise  were  not  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans  until  a  later  period,  and  then  each 
guest  brought  his  own  with  him. 
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26.  To  the  list  of  articles  which  constituted  the  clothing  of 
the  body  belongs  also  the  armor  with  which  it  was  covered, 
namely,  the  cuirass,  the  helmet,  and  the  greaves.  The  statues 
of  Romans  were,  as  Cicero  observes,  generally  represented  in 
armor  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  military  reputation 
on  which  they  prided  themselves ;  and  one  is  prepared  to  imag- 
ine a  statue  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  other  such  warriors,  thus 
arrayed. 

27.  The  ancient  cuirass  was  formed  of  two  pieces,  which  cov- 
ered the  breast  and  the  back.  It  was  made  sometimes  of  linen, 
and  sometimes  of  brass.  Linen  hauberks  were  worn  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Assyrians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  also  by  the 
Carthaginians,  —  from  whom  were  taken  the  three  which  Gelo 
sent  to  Elis,  —  and  by  the  Spaniards.  They  were  worn  by 
most  Roman  generals  and  emperors,  as  by  Galba,  of  whom  it  is 
particularly  mentioned ;  and  those  which  we  see  on  their  statues 
appear  to  represent  hauberks  of  linen,  for  the  outlines  of  mus- 
cles are  oflen  marked  out  on  them,  which  could  be  more  easily 
done  with  linen  pressed  upon  a  form,  than  with  bronze.  The 
linen  was  first  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  strong  wine  or  vine- 
gar and  salt,  and  then  folded  eight  or  ten  times.  But  other 
hauberks  are  also  found,  which  evidently  represent  brass ;  and 
a  few  are  perfectly  similar  to  the  mail-coats  of  our  cuirassiers, 
—  among  which  are  those  of  a  beautiful  bust  of  Titus,  and  of 
two  recumbent  Captives,  in  the  Albani  villa.  All  these  have 
joints  on  each  side.^ 

28.  I  will  merely  observe  on  this  point,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  by  others,  that  helmets  were  not  always  made  of 
brass.  Some  must  have  been  formed  of  leather  or  other  flexible 
material ;  for  the  helmet  beneath  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  a 
hero,  in  the  Famese  palace,  is  crushed  together,  which  could 
not  have  happened  if  it  had  been  made  of  brass. 

29.  Leg-armor  is  frequently  found  on  reliefs  and  engraved 
gems ;  but  there  is  only  a  single  statue  which  has  it,  and  that 
is  in  the  Borghese  villa.  Greaves  were  also  in  use  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Sardinians ;  but  instead  of  covering  the  fore  part 
of  the  leg,  where  they  were  generally  worn,  they  protected  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  leaving  the  front  undefended.  Mention  has 
already  beet^  made  of  a  specimen  of  this  kind  on  a  very  ancient 
Sardinian  figure  in  bronze  of  a  soldier. 

1  Plate  IX.,  Letter  B. 
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30.  Statues  of  the  Csosan  are  represented  with  a  sword  under 
the  arm,  even  when  they  are  entirely  nude ;  in  this  state  it  is 
intended  to  figure  the  emperors,  as  it  were,  in  a  deified  form. 
But,  except  in  war,  the  Ronmn  emperors  did  not  wear  a  sword, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  and  indignant  murmurs  were 
eicited  against  Galba  when  he  wore  a  sword  in  Rome.  The 
usual  length  of  a  sword,  which  hung  below  the  left  shoulder, 
was  not  much  more  than  three  palms  (26  in.  £ng.),  as  one 
very  evidently  sees  by  a  sword  suspended  on  a  fragment  of  a 
statue  of  beautiful  execution,  wearing  a  paludamentum,  or  mili- 
tary cloak,  in  the  Mattel  villa ;  the  sheath  is  two  palms  and 
three  digits  (19^  in.  £ng.).  The  lower  end  of  the  sheaths  of 
most  ancient  swords  is  a  semicircular  flat  knob,  called  /ivm^v, 
"  the  mushroom, **  from  its  form.  The  knob  of  the  handle  is 
also  generally  shaped  in  the  same  way,  though  I  have  noticed 
a  different  form  of  it  on  two  swords.  One  of  them,  held  by 
Agamemnon,  on  the  wrongly  named  sepulchral  urn  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  the  Campidoglio,  has  a  ram's  head,  and  the  other, 
on  the  cited  rilievo  of  Telephus,  in  the  Ruspoli  palace,  has  an 
eagle's  head,  instead  of  the  usual  knob. 

31.  The  shield  of  Pallas  on  a  coin  stamped  in  Lucania,  and 
on  another  coin  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,^  would  be  deserving 
of  special  note,  if  it  was  actually  quilted  on  the  inside,  as  the 
drawings  of  these  coins  seem  to  show  by  lines  intersecting  each 
other  on  its  inner  side.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  sculptor 
Adam  of  Paris  —  who  repaired  a  statue  of  Pallas,  among  other 
mutilated  remains  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Polignac,  and  gave 
to  her  such  a  shield,  quilted  after  the  manner  of  a  cushion  — 
had  any  knowledge  of  these  coins.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
sculptors  of  the  four  above-mentioned  large  rilievi  in  a  gallery 
of  the  royal  castle  at  Turin  gave  her  such  a  one  from  a  mere 
caprice  of  their  own,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  had  a 
better  appearance. 

32.  The  Roman  Fasces  also  may  be  considered  as  weapons, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  axe  in  them  must  have  been 
covered  by  a  case,  as  are  the  battle-axes  borne  by  the  Prussian 
grenadiers,  over  the  handle  and  blade  of  which  a  leather  cover  is 
drawn.  We  see  examples  of  such  axes  in  cases  in  several  of  the 
Fasces  in  the  Campidoglio,  and  the  Rospigliosi  and  Massimi 
palaces.    The  blades  of  these  axes  were  in  the  course  of  time 
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made  of  silyer,  and  it  therefore  became  still  more  an  object  to 
cover  them.  As  other  weapons  were  protected  by  a  case,  it  is 
yet  more  probable  that  that  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  cover 
over  the  axe  of  the  Fasces  may  in  fact  be  such ;  for  the  ancients 
covered  not  only  their  shields,  but  their  helmets,  with  a  leath- 
ern case,  which  was  not  removed  except  when  they  were  march- 
ing to  battle,  or  whilst  under  review.  The  helmet,  protected 
by  its  cover,  was  carried  at  the  girdle,  as  we  see  on  the  Trajan 
column.  In  this  respect  the  ancient  warriors  also  resembled 
our  grenadiers,  who  when  on  a  march  carry  their  caps  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  their  weight,  and  walk  in  their  bats. 

33.  Refined  taste  and  sensibility,  as  well  in  observing  and 
teaching  as  in  imitating,  are,  it  is  true,  less  required  in  the 
drawing  of  draped  figures,  than  knowledge  and  accurate  ob- 
servation. But  this  department  of  art  demands  from  the  con- 
noisseur not  less  investigation  than  from  the  artist  himself. 
Drapery  bears  the  same  relation  here  to  the  naked  body,  as  ex- 
pression does  to  the  thoughts,  that  is,  as  the  clothing  of  the 
thoughts  to  the  thoughts  themselves :  it  is  often  less  difficult 
to  find  the  latter  than  the  former.  Now,  as  more  dressed  than 
nude  figures  were  executed  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  art, 
—  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  female  figures 
even  in  its  most  brilliant  epochs,  —  so  that  fifty  draped  figures 
may  be  counted  for  every  nude  one,  it  was  of  course  the  aim  of 
the  artist  at  all  times  to  attain  not  less  to  elegance  in  drapery, 
than  to  beauty  in  the  nude  figure.  He  sought  to  diffuse  grace, 
not  merely  over  the  features  and  actions,  but  also  over  the  gar- 
ments, —  for  the  most  ancient  Graces  were  represented  clothed ; 
and  though  in  our  day  the  beautiful  drawing  of  the  nude  body 
might  be  learned  from  four  or  five  of  the  most  beautiful  statues, 
yet  drapery  must  be  studied  on  a  hundred.  One  statue  is  rarely 
found  to  resemble  another  in  its  drapery,  whilst  on  the  contrary 
many  naked  statues  are  perfectly  similar  to  each  other,  as  are 
most  statues  of  Venus.  Several  statues  of  Apollo  likewise  ap- 
pear to  be  executed  after  the  same  model,  as,  for  example,  the 
three  similar  ones  in  the  Medici  villa,  and  another  in  the  Cam- 
pidoglio.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  greater  number  of 
young  satyrs  (14).  Justly  therefore  may  the  drawing  of  draped 
figures  be  deemed  an  essential  part  of  art. 

34.  There  are  few  modem  artists  whose  drapery  is  free  from 
errors,  and  in  the  previous  century  all,  with  the  single  excep- 
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tioQ  of  Poossin,  were  faulty.  Even  the  cloak  of  Saint  Bibiana, 
by  Bernini,  is  confined  over  the  tunics  by  a  broad  girdle.  Now 
this  is  not  only  in  opposition  to  all  ancient  dress,  but  also  to 
the  nature  of  a  cloak,  for  it  ceases,  as  it  were,  to  be  a  cloak  the 
moment  it  is  girt.  The  artist  who  executed  the  drawings  of 
the  beautifully  engraved  plates  to  Chambray's  Parallel  of  Anr 
eienl  and  Modem  Architecture  has  actually  dressed  Callimachus, 
the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  in  a  woman's  garments. 
I  am  therefore  astonished  how  Pascoli,  in  the  PreflBtce  to  his 
Livee  of  the  Painters^  could  assert  that  the  sculptors  of  antiq- 
uity did  not  possess  a  noble  and  pleasing  taste  in  drapery,  and 
that  in  this  department  of  the  art  they  had  been  excelled  by 
the  modems.  Now  as  he  possessed  little  or  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  art,  —  as  it  appears  both  from  his  book  and  the 
testimony  of  those  personally  acquainted  with  him,  —  he  must 
have  learnt  from  others  by  piecemeal  and  by  repeated  question- 
ing all  that  he  desired  to  note  down ;  we  may  consequently  in- 
fer that  his  erroneous  judgment  respecting  the  drapexy  of  the 
ancients  must  have  been  a  pretty  general  opinion  among  the 
artists  of  his  day.  What  excellence  therefore  can  be  expected 
from  those  who  act  and  work  under  the  prejudicial  influence  of 
such  an  error,  and  are  blind  to  the  beauty  which  actually  ex- 
ists in  antique  figures  of  only  middling  merit  1  Though  it  can- 
not be  asserted  of  many  figures  —  what  ComeiUe  said  of  the 
Bajazet  of  Racine,  "  the  Turkish  dress  covered  a  Frenchman's 
heart "  —  that  the  Greek  dress  covers  a  milliner's  manikin,  yet 
many  defects  of  drawing  of  the  nude  body  would  be  concealed 
by  drapery  skilfully  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UATERULS  USED  IN  ART. 

1.  In  this  portion  of  my  subject  I  shall  follow  the  natural 
order,  which  commences  with  knowledge  and  obserration,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  work  and  execution.  The  previous  chapters 
were  devoted  to  drawing  generally,  and  especially  to  the  ideas 
of  the  beautiful,  and  they  are  consequently  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  painting  as  well  as  to  sculpture ;  the  present  will 
include  only  execution,  and  the  execution  merely  of  works 
moulded,  carved,  or  cast.  This  section  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  generally  of  the  art  of  the 
sculptor  in  working  different  materials;  the  second  relates 
particularly  to  the  execution  of  coins;  and  the  third  treats 
of  engraved  gems. 

2.  In  my  reflections  on  execution,  it  is  my  intention  to  fol- 
low exactly  the  same  course  which  Sculpture  itself  did,  for  it 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  softer  to  the  more  resisting 
materials,  and  from  clay  even  to  the  hardest  stone,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  Book,  in  which  are  no- 
ticed the  different  substances  whereon  the  art  progressively 
wrought,  with  this  difference  however,  that  here  I  shall  touch 
upon  the  workmanship  only  in  those  departments  of  art  of 
which  specimens  have  been  preserved,  and  I  shall  consequently 
omit  all  mention  of  works  in  wood,  because  there  are  no  figures 
of  the  kind  remaining. 

3.  I  commence  with  clay,  as  the  first  material  employed  in 
art,  and  especially  with  models  and  workmanship  in  plaster. 
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Models  in  clay  were  formerly,  as  now,  wrought  with  a  model- 
ling stick,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure  of  the  sculptor  Alca- 
menes,  on  a  small  rilievo  in  the  Albani  villa.  But  the  artist 
also  used  the  aid  of  his  fingers,  and  especially  of  his  nails,  in 
rendering  certain  delicate  parts  and  elaborating  them  with  more 
nicety  of  feeling.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  nicety  and  delicacy 
of  this  pressure  that  the  celebrated  Polycletus  was  wont  to  say 
'*  that  the  workmanship  was  the  most  difficult  when  the  clay 
was  in  or  under  the  nails,*'  ^Orav  iv  owxi  6  myXos  yanfrai,  or  ols 
&^  CIS  owx<i  o  m^Xos  A^McrfTOA,  This  passage  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  understood  hitherto,  and,  when  Frank  Junius 
translates  it.  Cum  ad  unguem  txigitur  lutum^  '*  When  the  clay 
is  dried  by  the  nail,"  he  does  not  make  the  saying  of  the  an- 
cient sculptor  any  the  more  intelligible.  The  word  owf^litw, 
iSowxtl€Wj  appears  to  signify  the  last  touches,  above  mentioned, 
which  sculptors  gave  with  their  finger-nails  to  their  models. 
The  model  of  the  sculptor  was  termed  Ktvva^os.     The  phrase 

of  Horace, 

....  ad  unguem 
FactuB  homo, 

"  A  man  made  to  the  nail,"  and  also  what  he  says  in  another 
place,  Per/ectum  deciea  non  castigavU  ad  unguem  (1), ''  Did  not 
correct  to  the  nail  (critically)  by  ten  revisions,*'  refer  to  the 
same  finishing  pressure  given  to  the  model,  and  both  passages 
appear  to  have  been  as  little  understood  as  the  Greek  phrase. 
Horace  has  always  been  understood  to  mean  that  fitting  of  the 
joints  of  stones  or  marble  which  is  practised  by  stone-masons ; 
this  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Erasmus  and  Bentley,  and,  in 
the  second  passage  indeed,  the  latter  wishes  to  read  prtxaeetum 
instead  oi  perfectum.  If  my  explanation  should  come  nearer  to 
the  true  meaning,  then  the  old  reading  remains  unaltered,  and 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is  far  more  noble  and  appropriate. 
As  these  forms  of  expression,  in  relation  to  the  finger-nails,  sig- 
nify the  last  finish  bestowed  upon  the  model,  so  the  use  of  the 
thumb  on  wax-figures  has  a  meaning  precisely  similar. 

Exigite,  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  polllce  ducat, 
Ut  si  quis  cera  vultum  facit 

"  Reqaire  him  to  form  their  tender  manners  as  carefully 
As  the  artist  with  his  thumb  moulds  a  face  in  wax." 

4.   Modelling  in  clay  however  is  not  the  execution  itself  but 
only  a  step  preparatory  to  it,  the  term  *'  execution  "  being  un- 
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derstood  as  applying  to  works  in  gypsum,  ivory,  stone,  marble, 
bronze,  and  other  hard  materials.  In  regard  to  execution  gen- 
erally, we  have  no  special  knowledge  of  any  peculiarity  in  the 
manner  of  working  followed  by  Greek  artists  different  from  that 
of  modem  artists,  and  from  our  idea  of  it.  It  is  certain  how- 
ever that  they  made  models  for  their  works.  A  celebrated 
writer  believes  that  Diodorus,  in  his  remark  that  the  Egyptian 
artists  wrought  after  an  exact  measure,  but  that  the  Greeks 
were  guided  by  the  accuracy  of  the  eye,  means  to  state  the 
contrary,  to  intimate  that  the  Greek  artists  did  not  work  after 
models.  But  besides  genuine  antique  models,  in  clay,  of  de- 
tached figures,  which  exist  even  now,  and  of  which  many  have 
been  noticed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  Book,  the  con- 
trary can  be  proved  by  an  engraved  gem  in  the  late  Stosch 
museum,  on  which  Prometheus  is  measuring  with  a  plumb-line 
the  man  whom  he  is  occupied  in  forming.  It  is  well  known 
how  highly  were  prized  the  models  of  the  celebrated  Arcesilaus, 
who  flourished  a  few  years  before  Diodonis,  and  how  many 
models  of  burnt  clay  have  been  preserved  and  are  even  now 
discovered  daily.  The  sculptor  must  work  with  the  rule  and 
dividers ;  the  painter  should  have  his  measure  in  his  eye. 

5.  Images  of  the  divinities  were  anciently  made,  for  the 
poor,  of  gypsum.  The  portraits  of  distinguished  men  which 
Varro  sent  from  Rome  into  all  lands  were  probably  also  made 
of  gypsum.  But  none  of  these  exist  at  the  present  day  ;  there 
are  only  rilievi  remaining,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  have 
been  preserved  on  the  painted  ceilings  of  two  rooms  and  a  bath 
at  Baise,  not  far  from  Naples.  I  make  no  mention  here  of  the 
beautiful  reliefs  in  the  tombs  at  Pozzuoli,  because  they  are  ex- 
ecuted in  lime  and  puzzolana.  The  less  the  relief,  the  softer 
and  more  pleasing  is  its  workmanship;  but,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce perspective  effect  by  diminishing  elevation  of  the  figures, 
the  contours  of  those  parts  which  ought  to  appear  raised  are 
traced  out  by  sinking  their  outlines  below  the  plain  surface. 
It  appears  strange  to  me,  that  the  artist  who  executed  the  gyp- 
sum-works on  a  small  chapel  in  the  enclosure,  ircpt/JoAo?,  of  the 
temple  of  Isis,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  in  which  the  fig- 
ures of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  occur,  should  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  entirely  detaching  from  the  background  that  hand 
of  the  hero  which  holds  the  head  of  Medusa.  The  hand  could 
not  have  been  supported  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  iron  rod 
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pftBsing  around  it,  which  is  now  exposed  to  view  in  consequence 
of  the  hand  haying  gone  to  decay. 

6.  Work  in  ivory,  as  well  as  embossed  work  on  silyer  and. 
bronse,  was  termed  Toreutike,  a  word  which  has  been  under- 
stood, by  modem  not  less  than  by  ancient  commentators  and 
philologists,  to  mean  works  turned  in  a  lathe.  But  the  words 
toreutikcy  torettma,  toreuioB^  and  toreutei^  which  were  applied  to 
this  kind  of  work  and  to  those  artists  who  practised  it,  are  not 
to  be  derived  from  tomos,  a  lathe,  —  and  not  one  of  the  passages 
adduced  by  Henry  Stephens  signifies  anything  turned,  as  this 
learned  scholar  also  observes,  —  but  their  root  is  toros,  ''dis- 
tinct, clear,"  and  it  is  said  properly  of  the  voice.  These  words 
appear  to  be  adopted  to  signify  a  raised  kind  of  work  different 
from  that  on  gems,  which  is  called  di^yXv^or,  as  I  shall  notice 
hereafter ;  so  that  toreuma  would  properly  signify  a  kind  of  work 
in  which  the  figures  projected  boldly,  that  is,  in  conformity  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  toroif  figures  which  are  plainly  visible  In 
a  similar  manner,  I  explain  the  use  of  the  word  toreioB  by  Dio 
Chrysostom,  when  speaking  of  embossed  cups,  which  have 
l\acas  rivas  fcai  ropctas,  that  is,  which  are  adorned  with  embel- 
lishments of  wreaths  and  other  raised  work,  but  which  his 
translator  has  understood  to  mean  turned  work.  But  as  this 
art,  turnery,  was  employed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  articles  and  ornaments,  Plutarch  joins  the  word  tareuetn 
with  the  word  Xcirrov/DyciV,  that  is,  "  to  make  delicate  articles," 
where  he  relates  that  Alexander,  the  third  son  of  Perseus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedon,  was  celebrated  in  Rome  for  his  skUl  in 
such  works. 

7.  The  most  ancient  artist  of  this  kind,  and  especially  on 
silver  vessels,  would  be  Alcon,  of  Myl»  in  Sicily,  if  we  may 
believe  Ovid,  who  states  him  to  have  lived  some  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  in  that  passage  where  he  particularizes 
among  the  presents  made  to  ifineas  by  Anius,  king  of  Delos,  a 
cup  by  this  artist,  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  previously 
possessed  it.  But  the  poet  appears  to  have  committed  a  mani- 
fest anachronism  here,  for  Myl»  was  not  built  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  reader  can  learn  by  con- 
sulting the  History  of  Sicily  by  Cluverius,  by  whom,  as  well  as 
by  the  commentators  of  Ovid,  this  error  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  has  been  wholly  overlooked. 

8.  A  general  historic  account  has  been  given,  in  the  second 
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chapter  of  the  first  Book,  of  the  different  materials  used  in 
statuary  by  the  Greeks  and  other  nations ;  here  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  speak  particularly  of  marble.  Caryophilus  has  written 
a  special  treatise  on  the  different  kinds  of  marble  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  authors,  and  given  at  length  all  the  passages  on  the 
subject  which  he  was  able  to  find,  together  with  their  transla- 
tion. His  work  is  particularly  prized  by  those  who  look  at 
nothing  but  the  extensive  reading  which  it  displays ;  but  its 
author,  with  all  his  labor,  does  not  inform  us  in  what  consists 
the  superiority  of  the  finest  marble,  and  many  remarkable 
passages  in  ancient  writers  have  escaped  his  observation. 

9.  It  is  well  known  that  antiquarians,  when  they  wish  to 
enhance  the  value  of  a  statue  or  its  material,  say  that  it  is 
Parian  marble ;  and  it  is  rare  for  Ficoroni  to  notice  a  statue  or 
column  which  he  does  not  consider  to  be  made  of  Parian  mar- 
ble. But  this  is,  as  it  were,  a  shop  phrase  adopted  by  them, 
and  used  on  all  occasions,  and,  if  the  object  happen  by  chance 
to  be  formed  actually  of  this  kind  of  marble,  the  correctness  of 
its  application  is  the  result  not  of  knowledge  but  of  accident.  I 
do  not  know  whence  Belon  got  his  information  that  the  Pyra- 
mid or  Tomb  of  Cestius  is  of  marble  from  Thasus. 

10.  The  finest  kinds  of  white  Greek  marble  were  the  Parian, 
— which  the  Greeks  also  termed  XvyStyo^  from  Mount  Lygdos 
in  the  island  of  Pares,  —  and  the  Pentelic,  of  which  Pliny 
makes  no  mention.  The  latter  was  quarried  near  Athens,  and 
where  one  figure  was  made  from  the  former,  ten  were  made 
from  the  latter,  as  can  be  proved  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Pausanias.  But  we  do  not  know  the  precise  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  (2). 

11.  White  marble  is  of  small  or  large  grain,  that  is,  com- 
posed of  finer  or  coarser  particles ;  and  the  finer  the  grain,  the 
better  the  marble.  There  are  indeed  marble  statues  which 
seem  to  be  cast  from  a  milky-white  mass  or  clay,  in  which  no 
appearance  of  granulation  is  visible ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  quality  (3).  As  the  Parian  marble  was  the  rarest  of  all,  it 
must  have  had  this  character.  The  Parian  marble  had  also 
two  other  properties,  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  finest 
Carrara  marble ;  the  one  is  its  softness,  so  that  it  can  be 
wrought  like  wax,  and  is  fit  for  the  nicest  work  in  the  hair, 
feathers,  and  the  like,  whereas  the  Carrara  is  brittle,  and  chips 
off  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  elaborate  it  too  much ;  the 
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other  18  its  color,  which  approximates  that  of  the  flesh,  whilst 
the  Carrara  is  of  a  dazzling  white.  The  bust  of  Antinoiis  in 
rilievo,  somewhat  larger  than  natural,  in  the  Albani  villa,  is 
of  the  finest  marble.  Isidorus  mistakes  therefore  when  he 
asserts  that  the  Parian  marble  is  quarried  in  blocks  only  of  a 
size  suited  to  form  vases.  Perrault,  who  considers  the  coarse- 
grained marble  to  be  Parian,  is  equally  in  error ;  but  this  he 
could  not  know,  never  having  left  France.  The  large  grains  in 
this  kind  of  marble  sparkle  like  rock-salt,  and  a  certain  species 
of  marble,  called  Salinum,  appears  to  be  the  very  same  with  it, 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  salt  (4). 

12.  Our  remarks  in  regard  to  the  workmanship  on  stones 
apply  principally  to  marble  and  the  harder  stones,  as  basalt  and 
porphyry.  Most  marble  statues  are  wrought  from  a  single 
block ;  and  Plato  even  proposes  it  as  a  law  of  his  republic, 
that  statues  should  be  made  from  a  single  block  (5).  It  is  a 
remarkable,  and  not  an  unusual  circumstance,  that  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  best  statues  in  marble  were  executed  separately, 
and  afterwards  fitted  to  the  bodies,  and  that  this  formed  a  part 
of  the  original  plan.  This  is  apparent  from  the  heads  of  Niobe 
and  her  daughters,  which  are  inserted  into  the  shoulders,  and 
there  is  no  ground  in  this  instance  for  suspecting  either  injury 
or  repair.  The  heads  of  the  frequently  cited  Pallas,  in  the 
Albani  villa,  and  of  another  beautiful  Pallas  in  the  same  place, 
are  likewise  inserted;  also  the  heads  of  the  four  Caryatides 
found  four  years  ago.  The  arms  also  were  occasionally  wrought 
separately  and  inserted,  as  they  are  in  the  two  statues  of  Pal- 
las, and  in  two  of  the  Caryatides  above  mentioned. 

13.  It  is  evident  from  the  almost  colossal  female  figure  of  a 
River,  in  the  Albani  villa,  formerly  in  the  villa  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Este,  at  Tivoli,  that  the  ancient  sculptors  draughted 
their  statues,  as  the  modems  do  theirs ;  for  the  lower  portion 
of  it  is  merely  sketched  out  in  the  roughest  manner.  On  the 
principal  bones,  covered  by  the  drapery,  raised  points  have 
been  left ;  these  are  measures,  which  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  execution  were  cut  away,  as  the  case  is  at  the  present 
day. 

14.  Those  members  of  a  figure  which  were  detached,  or  free 
at  one  extremity,  were  connected,  as  we  see  in  some  few  works^ 
by  a  prop  (Puntello)  with  the  figure  itself,  —  corresponding  to 
the  practice  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  is  observed  even  in 
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parts  where  it  could  appear  neither  necessary  nor  customary,  on 
a  Hercules  which  stands  in  the  garden  within  the  Borghese 
palace.  In  this  statue,  the  extremity  of  the  penis  rests  on  a 
prop  of  this  kind,  which  is  a  rod  of  marble  of  the  size 'of  a  small 
quill,  nicely  finished  off  in  its  entire  circumference,  and  still 
remaining  between  the  penis  and  scrotum.  This  Hercules,  in 
respect  to  its  preservation,  may  be  considered  among  the  rarest 
figures  in  Rome ;  it  is  so  far  uninjured,  that  only  the  extremi- 
ties of  two  toes  are  wanting,  and  even  these  would  not  have 
suffered  if  they  had  not  projected  beyond  the  sockle. 

15.  After  a  statue  was  completed,  it  was  either  perfectly 
smoothed  (6),  —  which  was  effected,  first  with  pumice-stone,  and 
afterwards  with  plumbago  and  tripoli,  —  or  again  retouched  with 
the  chiseL  The  latter  was  done  probably  after  the  figure  had 
passed  through  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  smoothing,  namely, 
with  the  pumice-stone  (7).  The  artist  proceeded  thus,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  nigher  the  truth  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flesh  and  drapery,  and  partly  because  the  light, 
when  it  falls  upon  parts  which  are  perfectly  finished,  is  reflected 
so  brightly  as  frequently  to  render  invisible,  and  hide  from 
observation,  the  most  untiring  industry.  There  was  reason 
also  for  apprehension,  lest,  in  polishing  and  smoothing,  those 
strokes  which  most  display  the  artist's  knowledge,  and  the 
finest  touches  should  be  destroyed,  for  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
executed  by  the  artist's  own  hand.  Hence  some  ancient  mas- 
ters, those  who  had  leisure  and  patience  to  go  over  their  works 
anew,  gently  retouched  them  with  the  chisel,  after  having  first 
smoothed  them  with  pumice-stone,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  them  with  their  own  hands  the  final  finish,  which 
must  generally  be  said  of  the  workman  who  smooths  them,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  imparting  softness  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  naked  body,  and  displaying  the  art  in  its  fullest 
splendor.  Most  statues  however,  even  those  which  are  colossal, 
were  perfectly  smoothed,  as  proved  by  the  remaining  fragments 
in  the  Campidoglio  of  a  colossal  figure  supposed  to  be  an 
Apollo,  namely,  both  feet,  fragments  of  the  arms,  and  a  knee- 
pan,  —  which  must  be  those  of  the  colossal  Apollo  brought  by 
Lucullus  to  Rome  from  Apollonia.  The  feet  are  nine  palms 
long  (6  fb.  4  in.),  the  nails  of  the  great  toe  seven  digits  and  a 
half  (5i^  in.),  and  the  toe  itself  more  than  four  palms  (2  ft. 
9^  in.)  in  circumference.    In  a  similar  manner  are  the  flesh- 
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parts  of  two  colossal  heads  polished,  which  represent  Tritons, 
and  the  colossal  heads  of  Titus  and  Trajan,  in  the  Albani  villa. 
The  remark  of  the  philosopher  Lacydes,  when  he  refused  the 
invitation  of  King  Attains,  saying  kings,  like  statues,  should  be 
looked  at  only  from  a  distance,  cannot  apply  to  all  statues,  nor 
can  it  either  be  wholly  true  of  every  king,  for  the  great  works, 
just  cited,  are  finished  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be 
examined  as  closely  as  an  engraved  gem. 

16.  But  there  are  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  marble  to 
which  the  last  finish  has  been  given  merely  with  the  chisel, 
without  any  preparatory  smoothing,  as  we  see,  for  example, 
by  the  workmanship  of  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Borghese  Athlete  by 
Agasias,  the  Centaur  in  the  Borghese  villa,  the  Marsyas  in  the 
villa  of  the  Medici,  and  of  several  other  figures.  The  Laocoon 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  statues  which  have  received  their  last 
finish  from  the  chisel,  and  here,  in  particulai*,  an  observant  eye 
can  discover  with  what  masterly  address  and  skilful  boldness 
the  chisel  has  been  managed,  in  order  not  to  impair,  by  polish- 
ing, the  effect  of  those  traits  which  most  evince  the  knowledge 
of  the  artist.  Though  the  outer  skin  of  this  statue  when  com- 
pared with  a  smooth  and  polished  surface  appears  somewhat 
rough,  rough  as  a  soft  velvet  contrasted  with  a  lustrous  satin, 
yet  it  is,  as  it  were,  like  the  skin  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which 
had  neither  been  relaxed  by  the  constant  use  of  warm  baths, 
—  as  was  the  case  with  the  Romans  after  the  introduction 
among  them  of  effeminate  habits, — nor  rubbed  smooth  by  a 
scraper,  but  on  which  lay  a  healthy  moisture,  resembling  the 
first  appearance  of  down  upon  the  chin.  The  two  great  Lions 
in  marble,  which  crouch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arsenal  at  Ven- 
ice, and  which  were  carried  thither  from  Athens,  are  likewise 
finished  merely  with  the  chisel,  as  the  hair  and  mane  of  a  lion 
require  to  be  finished.  This  manner  of  finish  however  more 
properly  belongs  to  works  in  marble  of  this  kind  and  size.  The 
degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  requisite  to  finish  with  the  chisel 
alone  could  not  be  acquired  in  any  other  way  than  by  long 
practice,  for  which  modem  days  do  not  afford  sufi&cient  oppor- 
tunity. 

17.  Most  statues  in  marble  however  were  smoothed ;  and 
the  process  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  day. 
Of  the  stones  which  were  used  for  this  purpose,  one  kind  came 
from  the  island  of  Naxos  (8),  and  Pindar  calls  it  the  best.    All 
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statues  of  the  present  day  are  smoothed  with  wax,  as  was  the 
practice  among  the  ancients ;  but  it  is  entirely  rubbed  off,  and 
does  not  remain  as  a  varnish,  an  over-skin  on  them.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  (9)  have  been  wrongly  understood  by  all  to  refer 
to  the  process  of  cleaning  statues. 

18.  Black  marble,  of  which  one  species  was  quarried  at 
Lesbos,  came  into  use  later  than  white  marble,  though  there 
is  one  instance  of  a  statue  having  been  made  from  it  by  an 
ancient  artist  of  iEgina.  The  hardest  and  finest  kind  is  com- 
monly called  Paragon,  or  Touchstone.  Of  entire  Greek  figures 
from  this  marble,  there  have  been  preserved  an  Apollo,  in  the 
Famese  gallery,  the  god  Aventinus,  so  called,  in  the  Capitoline 
museum,  —  both  larger  than  life,  —  the  two  Centaurs  already 
mentioned,  less  than  life,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Car- 
dinal Furietti,  but  are  now  incorporated  in  the  said  museum, 
and  on  the  sockies  of  which  the  artists,  Aristeas  and  Papias,  of 
Aphrodisium,  placed  their  names.  Of  the  size  of  life  are  a 
young  dancing  Satyr,  and  an  Athlete  holding  in  his  hand  a 
small  oil-flask.  Both  of  them  are  in  the  Albani  villa;  they 
were  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Antium  by  the 
Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  by  whom  the  villa  was  built. 
These  two  statues,  together  with  a  Jupiter  and  an  iEsculapius 
from  the  same  kind  of  marble  and  of  the  same  size,  stood  in  a 
room  not  far  from  the  theatre  of  that  city  (10).  Besides  these 
statues  in  the  Greek  style,  there  are  others  which  were  exe- 
cuted after  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  which  were  discovered 
in  Adrian's  villa;  I  have  spoken  of  them  in  Book  II.,  Chap. 
III.,  IT  8.  The  hardness  of  this  kind  of  marble  is  not  uni- 
formly the  same ;  but  the  softest,  which  we  call  Nero  Antico^ 
"  black  antique,"  is  the  blackest.  That  which  is  still  quarried 
is  usually  as  brittle  as  glass.  The  marble  of  the  Centaurs  men- 
tioned was,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  regarded  by  many  as  an 
Egyptian  stone,  but '  the  slightest  trial  proved  them  to  be 
wrong. 

19.  The  Oriental  alabaster  is  still  harder  than  the  common 
white  marble,  and  as,  like  all  the  varieties  of  alabaster,  it  is 
formed  in  laminae,  and  is  not,  like  white  marble,  a  uniform 
mass,  the  working  of  it  is  consequently  more  difficult,  because 
the  layers  chip  readily  (11).  Entire  figures  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  made  fironi  any  kind  of  alabaster,  so  far  at  least  as 
we  can  judge  from  those  which  have  remained  to  us ;  but  the 
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extremities,  namelj,  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  were  of  another 
material,  probably  of  bronze,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  The 
flesh  of  male  bearded  heads  is  polished,  but  the  beard  is  left 
somewhat  rough ;  there  is  however  only  a  single  specimen  of 
this  or  any  other  kind  remaining  in  Rome,  and  this  is  the  an- 
terior part,  or  face,  of  a  head  of  Adrian,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Capitoline  museum. 

20.  Of  entire  figures  there  are  extant  in  Rome  two  Dianas 
less  than  life ;  the  larger  of  them  is  in  the  Verospi  mansion, 
the  smaller  in  the  Boi^hese  villa.  By  entire  figures  I  mean, 
as  stated  above,  entire  as  to  that  part  of  the  body  which  is 
draped ;  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  are  modem,  and  of  bronzse. 
Both  these  statues  are  of  the  kind  of  alabaster  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  epithet  agatino,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in 
appearance  and  hardness  to  agate ;  and  the  drapery  of  both  is 
executed  with  wonderful  beauty  (12).  In  the  Albani  villa  is 
the  upper  half  of  a  figure,  which  is  also  a  Diana ;  the  lower 
half  is  a  restoration  (13).  But  the  largest  statue  of  alabaster 
is  a  beautiful  fragment,  clothed  in  mail,  which  evinces  great 
skill;  it  was  removed  with  the  Odescalchi  museum  to  Saint 
Ildefonso  in  Spain.  The  head,  arms,  and  legs  are  of  gilded 
bronze,  and  the  work  of  a  modem  artist ;  the  head  is  intended 
to  represent  Julius  Ceesar  (14).  I  make  no  mention,  on  this 
occasion,  of  a  seated  Egyptian  statue,  larger  than  life,  of  whit- 
ish Theban  alabaster,  and  which  has  been  previously  cited 
(Book  II.,  Chap.  lY.,  IT  11),  though  it  is  the  largest  of  all, 
because  I  am  speaking  here  of  Greek  works  only. 

21.  The  Hermes  and  busts  belong  to  the  class  of  figures. 
Four  HermsQ,  of  the  usual  size,  and  made  of  flowered  — fiorito 
—  alabaster,  with  antique  heads  of  yellow  marble,  adorn  the 
Albani  villa ;  they  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  kind  known 
to  me.  Of  busts,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  draped 
breasts  of  such  images,  there  are  five  pieces  to  be  seen  in  the 
.Capitoline  museum,  —  an  Adrian,  a  Sabina,  and  Septimius 
Sevems,  in  agate  alabaster ;  one  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  another 
of  the  elder  Faustina,  of  flowered  alabaster ;  there  is  also  an- 
other from  an  inferior  kind  of  alabaster,  on  which  has  been 
placed  a  head  of  Pescennius  Niger.  In  the  Albani  villa  there 
are  thirteen  such  busts  :  three  of  them  are  of  the  size  of  life ;  two 
of  the  three  are  made  from  an  alabaster  termed  coiognino,  because 
its  color  resembles  that  of  a  boiled  quince,  eatogna.    The  torso 
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above  mentioned,  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  is  of  the  same  kind  of 
marble.  The  third  of  the  three,  as  well  as  the  remaining  ten, 
is  less  than  life,  and  of  agate  alabaster.  Another  such  bust, 
with  a  female  head,  is  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  Patrizi-Mon- 
torio. 

22.  The  Greek  sculptors  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  bj 
their  works  in  both  varieties  of  basalt,  the  iron-gray  and  the 
green-colored.  But  of  full  statues  there  is  only  a  single  one 
known,  namely,  an  Apollo,  larger  than  life,  but  of  moderate 
skill,  which  has  been  represented  in  an  old  engraving  as  a  her- 
maphrodite, and  for  this  reason  regarded  as  such  by  the  estima- 
ble Count  Caylus.  This  statue  is  of  blackish  basalt ;  but  there 
is  a  trunk  of  a  male  figure  of  the  size  of  life,  in  greenish  basalt, 
in  the  villa  of  the  Medici ;  this  remnant  testifies  that  it  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  statues ;  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  it  without  feeling  wonder  and  admiration,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  scientific  knowledge  which  it  displays,  but 
also  of  its  workmanship  (15).  The  heads  made  from  this  stone 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time  induce  me  to  believe  that 
only  artists  of  superior  skill  ever  undertook  to  execute  them,  for 
the  style  of  them  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  finish  the  most 
elaborate. 

23.  Besides  the  head  of  Scipio,  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after, there  was  in  the  Verospi  palace  the  head  of  a  young  hero, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Chevalier  Yon  Breteuil, 
Maltese  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Albani  villa  is  an  ideal 
female  head,  set  upon  an  antique  draped  bust  of  porphyry ;  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  would  be  that  of  a  youth,  of  the  size 
of  life,  owned  by  the  author,  were  it  not  that  only  the  eyes,  fore- 
head, one  ear,  and  the  hair  remain  uninjui*ed.  The  hair  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  Verospi  head  differs  in  its  workmanship  from 
that  of  male  heads  in  marble  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not,  like 
the  latter,  thrown  into  waving  locks,  nor  worked  by  the  borer 
so  as  to  resemble  short  curls,  but  is  represented  as  being  closely 
cut  and  afterwards  combed  with  a  fine  comb,  precisely  as  it  is 
found  on  male  ideal  heads  in  bronze,  on  which  it  seems  as  if 
each  individual  hair  was  portrayed.  But  the  execution  of  the 
hair  on  heads  in  bronze  copied  from  life  differs  from  this ;  for 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  and  Septimius  Severus  on  foot,  — 
the  latter  in  the  Barberini  palace,  —  have  curly  hair,  like  their 
portraits  in  marble.     The  hair  of  the  Hercules  in  the  Capitol  is 
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thick  and  crisp,  as  it  usually  is  on  heads  of  this  hero.  The  hair 
of  the  last-mentioned,  mutilated  head  evinces  extraordinary,  I 
might  almost  say  inimitable,  skill  and  industry ;  the  mane  of 
the  stump  of  a  lion,  of  the  hardest  greenish  basalt,  in  the  Bori- 
oni  vineyard,  is  wrought  with  nearly  equal  art.  The  extraordi- 
nary smoothness  which  was  given,  and  which  must  necessarily 
be  given  to  this  kind  of  stone,  together  with  the  fineness  of  its 
grain,  prevented  any  crust  from  adhering  to  it;  and  though 
marbles  of  the  highest  polish  have  suffered  in  this  way,  yet 
these  heads  are  found  in  the  earth  stiU  retaining  all  their  origi- 
nal smoothness. 

24.  I  have  already,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  Book, 
spoken  of  the  workmanship  on  porphyry,  and  shown  in  what 
way  and  with  what  tools  it  was  mastered.  I  also  noticed  at  the 
same  time  the  most  beautiful  porphyry  figures  by  Greek  artists 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  To  this  chapter  I  refer  the 
reader,  merely  adding  here  a  refutation  of  a  common  unfounded 
idea,  and  an  account  of  the  workmanship  on  porphyry  vases. 

25.  Those  ignorant,  frivolous  writers  who  believe  that  artists 
of  the  present  day  do  not  know  how  to  work  porphyry  have 
been  wrongly  informed,  and  Vasari  only  exposes  his  childish 
credulity  when  he  pretends  that  Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, invented  a  liquid  by  which  it  could  be  softened.  The 
manner  of  working  porphyry  has  never  been  a  secret  to  modem 
artists,  and  some  admirable  works  have  been  made  from  this 
stone  in  our  day,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
cover  of  the  magnificently  great  antique  urn  in  the  splendid 
chapel  of  the  Corsini  family,  in  the  church  of  Saint  John  of 
Lateran.  This  vase  is  known  to  have  stood  formerly  beneath 
the  porch  of  the  Pantheon ;  there  is  therefore  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  have  been  used  in  the  baths  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
which  were  contiguous  to  this  temple,  and  as  vessels  of  this 
form  served  as  tubs,  and  consequently  had  no  covers,  a  cover 
was  made  for  the  vase,  in  order  to  adapt  it  as  a  sepulchral  urn 
for  Pope  Clement  the  Twelfth  (16).  In  the  preceding  century, 
when  porphyry  was  more  abundant  in  Rome,  heads  were  carved 
from  it ;  among  them  are  those  of  the  first  twelve  Roman  em- 
perors, in  the  Borghese  palace. 

26.  But  these  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  observed  certain 
works,  the  execution  of  which  is  most  difficult,  I  might  almost  say 
inimitable.     These  are  vessels  which  have  a  belly,  and  have  been 
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hollowed  out  until  their  walls  are  not  thicker  than  a  email  quill, 
and  of  which  the  brim,  foot,  and  cover  are  ornamented  with 
grooves  and  flutiugs,  so  that  thej  bear  every  appearance  of 
having  been  turned  on  a  lathe.  Modem  artists  are  far  inferior 
to  the  ancients  in  this  respect;  not  that  the  former  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  working  porphyry,  but  because 
the  latter  engaged  in  it  with  greater  readiness,  and  with  advan- 
tages not  possessed  by  the  modems,  and  thus  acquired  a  partic- 
ular superiority  in  it.  In  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani  are  the  most  beautiful  vases  of  this  kind  in  the  world, 
two  of  which  are  more  than  two  Roman  palms  (1.46  ft.)  high, 
and  for  one  of  which  Clement  XL  paid  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. These  vases  were  found  in  ancient  tombs,  encased  in 
Travertine,  —  a  circumstance  that  explains  the  perfect  state  of 
preservation  in  which  we  see  them. 

27.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  modem  days  to  turn  small 
articles  from  this  stone,  but  larger  vessels,  like  those  in  the 
Yerospi  palace,  of  greenish  porphyry,  are  either  not  hollowed 
out,  or,  if  they  are  hollow,  like  those  in  the  Barberini  palace 
and  the  Boi^hese  villa,  they  are  simple  cylinders,  and  have 
neither  belly,  nor  grooves,  nor  flutings ;  the  work  is  done  by 
means  of  a  copper  tube,  of  a  diameter  as  great  as  it  is  intended 
the  bore  of  the  vase  shall  be,  which  is  turned  with  a  string, 
without  any  other  apparatus.  But  the  successful  result  of  an 
experiment  instituted  by  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  proved 
that  the  art  of  turning  vessels  of  porphyry  of  an  elliptical  shape, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  is  not  a  lost  secret,  for  the 
workmanship  of  the  vessel  thus  produced  is  not  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  that  of  the  ancients,  for  it  was  hollowed  out  to  the 
thinness  of  a  quill ;  but  the  excavation  cost  thrice  as  much  as 
the  external  form  of  the  vessel,  which  was  on  the  lathe  for 
thirteen  months. 

28.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  neither  the  head,  nor 
hands,  nor  feet  of  statues  of  porphyry  are  of  the  same  stone; 
these  extremities  are  of  marble.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Chigi 
palace,  now  at  Dresden,  there  was  a  head  of  Caligula,  in  por- 
phyry, but  it  is  modem,  and  a  copy  of  the  one  in  basalt,  in  the 
Capitol ;  in  the  Borghese  villa  is  a  head  of  Vespasian,  which  is 
also  modem.  There  are  indeed  four  figures,  which  stand 
together  in  couples,  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  of  the  Doge, 
at  Venice,  and  are  carved  from  one  block,  that  are  made  entirely 
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from  porphyry ;  but  it  is  a  Greek  work  of  the  later  or  middle 
ages,  aiid  Hieronymus  Magius  could  have  had  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  sculpture  to  pretend  that  they  are  the  figures  of  Har^ 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  the  deliverers  of  Athens  (17). 

29.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  ancient  artists  also  turned 
vases  from  other  kinds  of  stones,  and  the  account  which  he 
gives  us  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  columns  of  the  Labyrinth  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  which  were  all  turned,  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
experience  of  the  ancients  in  this  branch  of  mechanics,  even  in 
the  earliest  ages,  when  that  buildiug  was  erected*  These 
columns  were  suspended  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  frame,  which 
could  be  made  to  rotate,  even  by  a  boy  (18). 

30.  Pictures  are  found  wrought  in  relief  on  all  the  different 
substances  above  mentioned.  I  shall  dwell  upon  them  particu- 
larly, as  I  consider  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  ancients  from 
an  imputation  usually  alleged  against  them,  which  is,  that  in 
their  rilievi  they  did  not  observe  perspective  distances,  and  gave 
equal  elevation  to  every  figure  in  the  same  work.  Pascoli,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Lives  of  Painiert,  has  repeated  the  same 
charge.  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  these 
fault-finders,  when  the  contrary  is  so  manifest  that  I  might  be 
blamed  for  my  intention  of  producing  proofs  to  convince  the 
blind.  I  will  not  adduce  here  rilievi  which  are  to  be  found  in 
public  places  in  Rome,  open  to  every  one's  inspection,  but  will 
notice  a  few  others,  the  figures  of  which  have  different  degrrees 
of  perspective  distance.  Of  this  class  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful works  in  Rome  in  the  Ruspoli  palace ;  it  has  been  published 
in  my  Ancient  Monuments,  The  principal  figure  of  this  work, 
the  young  Telephus,  is  wrought  in  such  high  relief  that  there 
is  the  breadth  of  two  fingers  between  his  head  and  the  tablet 
from  which  it  is  carved.  Near  and  lower  than  Telephus  stands 
a  horse,  which  must  necessarily  be  in  less  relief  because  it  is 
more  in  the  background ;  and  in  front  of  the  horse  stands  the 
aged  armor-bearer  of  the  young  hero,  who  is  yet  more  flat. 
Opposite  to  Telephus  sits  his  mother,  Auge,  to  whom  he  extends 
his  hand ;  she  is  more  prominent  than  the  armor-bearer  and 
horse,  but  less  so  than  her  son,  at  least  in  respect  to  her  head. 
Over  her  hang  a  sword  and  shield,  which  are  the  least  promi- 
nent of  all  (19).  In  a  relief  which  represents  a  Faun,  almost 
of  the  size  of  life,  playing  with  a  dog,  in  the  Albani  villa,  a 
similar  perspective  distance  is  observed  -,  also  in  a  small  sacri- 
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fice,  with  an  oblation  by  Titus,  on  a  vork  which  may  be  found 
in  mj  Ancient  Monuments. 

31.  The  repair  of  ancient  works  in  marble  and  other  hard 
stones  constitutes  properly  a  part  of  the  workmanship,  since 
there  are  many  figures  which  were  injured  and  restored  in 
ancient  times.  The  repairs  and  restoration  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  of  injured  or  imperfect  places  in  the  marble ;  second,  of 
parts  mutilated.  The  first  was  effected  by  means  of  finely  pul- 
verized marble  and  a  cement,  with  which  a  hole  or  excavation 
was  filled,  as  I  noticed,  in  one  instance,  on  the  cheek  of  a 
Sphinx,  among  the  ornaments  of  a  shattered  altar,  which  was 
discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1767  at  Capri,  an  island  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
English  ambassador  at  the  cour(  of  Naples. 

32.  Mutilated  parts  were  restored  anciently,  it  is  well  known, 
in  the  manner  practised  at  present,  —  by  inserting  rods  into 
holes  bored  in  the  part  injured  and  the  part  to  be  added,  by 
means  of  which  the  restored  piece  was  attached  (20).  This 
rod  was  frequently  of  bronze,  but  occasionally  of  iron,  as  we 
may  see,  among  other  well-known  statues,  on  the  buttock  of 
the  Laocoon.  Bronze  was  preferred,  because  its  rust  does  not 
injure  the  marble,  whereas  iron  not  unfrequently  produces 
stains,  especially  if  any  moisture  penetrates  to  it ;  and  these 
spots  greatly  enlarge  by  time,  as  it  is  apparent  on  the  muti- 
lated figures  of  an  Apollo  and  a  Diana,  which  were  discovered 
at  Baiee,  and  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention.  Half  of 
the  breast  of  the  former  statue,  in  particular,  is  stained  yellow 
by  the  iron  rod,  now  visible,  by  which  the  head  was  attached ; 
this  extremity,  which  was  a  restoration,  is  now  lost.  To  pre- 
vent this  injurious  effect,  even  columns  and  pilasters  of  white 
marble  were  fastened  to  their  bases  by  rods  of  bronze,  which 
may  be  seen  even  now,  among  other  instances,  on  the  bases  of 
the  pilasters  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pozzuoli. 

33.  Here  the  reader  may  with  propriety  inquire  at  what 
period  of  antiquity  so  many  works  of  art  were  mutilated  and 
repaired.  Though  it  must  seem  strange  that  it  should  have 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  arts  flourished,  yet  the  fact  is 
undeniable.  Part  of  these  injuries  must  have  been  done  either 
in  Greece,  —  in  the  war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  iEtoli- 
ans,  in  which  both  parties  vented  their  rage  upon  works  of 
art  (21),  as  it  will  be  related  hereafter,  —  or  during  the  trana- 
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portation  of  the  works  themselves  to  Rome,  and  another  part 
iu  Rome.  That  some  of  this  mutilation  was  effected  in  Greece 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  statues  discovered  at  Baine ; 
for  this  place,  in  which  the  Romans  erected  their  most  mag- 
nificent country-seats,  never  suffered  any  violence  from  hostile 
hands,  from  the  time  the  arts  were  introduced  among  them 
until  they  became  extinct.  Now,  as  the  splendor  of  the  arts 
suddenly  faded  after  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  no  attention 
was  paid  subsequently  even  to  the  restoration  of  injured  works, 
it  is  probable  that  those  which  are  in  the  condition  above 
stated,  and  those  which  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  must  have 
been  brought  from  Greece  in  the  sad  condition  in  which  we  see 
them,  and  afterwards  repaired.  This  we  are  authorized  in  say- 
ing of  a  portion  of  such  works  in  Rome ;  but  they  also  suffered 
afterwards,  in  the  great  conflagration  that  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  in  the  Vitellian  disturbances,  at  which  time 
we  know  that  those  who  were  in  the  Capitol  defended  them- 
selves by  throwing  st&tues  down  upon  the  heads  of  their  as- 
sailants (22). 

34.  It  was  my  intention  to  speak,  in  this  place,  of  those 
works  only  which  were  injured  and  restored  in  ancient  times  to 
their  original  condition,  but  not  of  those  which  have  been  dug 
up  broken  to  fragments,  like  those  which  were  destroyed  when 
the  Northern  tribes  overran  and  devastated  not  only  Rome,  but 
also  Latium  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  Greeca 
It  makes  me  sad  when  I  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
fury ;  however,  we  are  speaking  here  not  of  destruction,  but  of 
completion. 

35.  The  mechanical  part  of  engraved  gems,  or  the  manner 
of  executing  them,  finds  its  appropriate  place  here ;  for  gem- 
engraving  is  a  sort  of  sculpture,  and  it  may  justly  be  required 
of  me  not  to  omit  this  portion  of  the  art.  I  might  however 
refer  the  reader  to  Mariette's  work  on  Engraved  Gems^  since  the 
thoroughness  of  his  investigation  leaves  little  of  interest  to  be 
added.  For  he  has  treated  not  only  of  all  the  kinds  of  gems  on 
which  the  art  is  seen  and  has  been  exercised,  but  he  has  also 
endeavored,  on  the  one  hand,  to  explain  the  way  and  manner 
in  which,  as  he  imagines,  the  ancient  artists  engraved  gems, 
and,  on  the  other,  he  clearly  presents  the  mode  adopted  by 
modem  artists. 

36.  The  gems  best  known  and  most  numerous,  the  value  of 
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which  is  still  more  enhanced  bj  images  executed  by  Greek  art, 
are  the  camelian,  the  chalcedony,  hyacinth,  agate,  and  agate- 
onyx.  The  two  last  were  reserved  for  rilievi  or  cameos,  and 
the  former  for  deeply  cut  figures  or  intaglios.  But  who  is  ig- 
norant of  this  1  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  yet  settled  by 
what  process  the  ancients  engraved  gems.  We  are  informed 
by  Pliny  that  they  made  use  of  small  diamond-points  set  in 
steel  handles,  but  he  does  not  mention  whether  these  points 
were  used  in  working  the  stone  after  the  manner  in  which  car- 
vers in  wood  use  their  tools,  or  whether  they  were  fastened  to 
a  wheel,  and  thus  used ;  the  latter  is  the  more  usual  process 
among  modem  artists.  Both  those  who  use,  and  those  who  do 
not  use,  a  wheel,  maintain  respectively  that  they  can  detect  in 
the  engraved  gems  of  ancient  artists  that  particular  mode  of 
working  which  they  themselves  employ  (23).  Though  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide  the  question,  still  my  opinion  is  in  favor  of  those 
who  declare  for  the  wheel,  the  use  of  which  can  apparently  be 
discovered  on  those  stones  the  work  of  which  is  only  roughly 
sketched,  not  finished. 

37.  I  am  myself  the  possessor  of  such  an  engraving,  in  re- 
lief, on  an  agateonyx,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was 
found  two  years  ago  in  the  catacombs,  in  the  same  earth  too 
which  had  been  searched  on  the  spot,  but  which,  having  been 
afterwards  carried  to  the  Capuchin  nunnery,  was  there  sifted 
anew,  that  any  sacred  relics  contained  in  it  might  by  no  chance 
be  lost ;  in  doing  this  the  nuns  discovered  the  stone  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  only  valuable  itself,  for  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  its  colors,  but  also  for  the  incident  represented  by  it,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  as  yet  been  found  on  any  ancient 
monument.  It  pictures  that  scene  in  which  Peleus,  the  father 
of  Achilles,  having  been  left  behind  by  Acastus  when  hunting 
in  a  wood,  fell  asleep,  and  in  this  condition  was  surprised  by 
Centaurs  who  wished  to  kill  him  j  one  of  them  is  represented 
here  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  large  stone  upon  him ;  Chiron 
however  waked  him  and  saved  him,  though  on  the  gem  this  is 
done  by  Psyche,  —  thereby  intimating  that  his  life  was  saved. 
An  engraving  of  this  gem  will  be  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  my  AneierU  Montanents. 

38.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  ancient  artists,  when 
engaged  on  this  kind  of  work,  used  magnify ing-glasses,  although 
we  have  no  proof  of  it.     This  useful  and  necessary  invention, 
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like  many  others,  was  afterwards  lost,  as  was  the  case,  among 
other  instances,  with  the  pendulum,  which  was  used  among  the 
Arabians  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  measure  time  by  the  regularity 
of  its  movements.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  by  the  learned  £dward  Bernard,  in  the  writings  of  this 
people,  we  should  believe  the  invention  to  have  been  made  by 
Galileo,  to  whom  it  is  generally  attributed  (24). 

39.  To  these  observations  upon  the  manner  of  engraving  on 
gems  I  will  adjoin  a  few  specif  details  :  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  set  gems  with  a  piece  of  gold- 
leaf  beneath  them.  Pliny  states  this  as  having  been  done  to 
the  chrysolite,  which  was  not  very  translucent,  in  order  to  give 
it  greater  brilliancy ;  but  the  same  manner  of  setting  was  also 
employed  with  stones  which  needed  no  artificial  lustre,  as  we 
may  see  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  camelians,  the  glow  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ruby,  on  which  is  the  head  of  Sextus 
Pompey,  carved  by  Agathangelus,  a  Greek  artist  (25).  This 
beautiful  stone,  which  was  set,  with  gold-leaf  beneath  it,  in  a 
ring,  of  which  the  gold  weighed  an  ounce,  was  found  in  a  tomb 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Csocilia  Metella ;  after  the  death  of  the 
antiquarian  Sabbatini,  to  whom  it  belonged,  it  was  purchased 
by  Count  Luneville  for  two  hundred  dollajs,  and  now  belongs  to 
his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Calabritto,  of  Naples. 

40.  After  this  account  of  the  manner  of  engraving  gems  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  I  thought  that  the  lovers  of  art  would  be 
pleased  to  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  exam- 
ples, in  order  to  use  them,  whenever  impressions  from  them  are 
to  be  procured,  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  determining  the 
degree  of  beauty  of  other  engraved  stones  which  may  fall  under 
their  observation.  But  I  must  confine  myself  here  to  those  of 
which  I  have  seen  either  the  originals  or  correct  casts.  I  shall 
speak  first  of  intaglios^  and  afterwards  of  cameos,  currox9  mu 

41.  Among  the  heads  on  intaglios,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
first,  a  head  of  Pallas,  in  the  imperial  museum  at  Vienna,  de- 
serves particular  mention ;  this  stone  bears  the  name  of  the 
artist  AspasiuB ;  also  tbe  head  of  a  young  Hercules  in  the  for- 
mer Stosch  museum ;  and  especially  a  head,  which  represents 
him  at  a  similar  age,  cut  upon  a  sapphire  by  Gnaius  or  Cneius, 
in  the  Strozzi  museum  at  Rome,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  anything  that  can  be  conceived  in  this 
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art.  The  head  of  a  Medusa  in  this  same  museum  justly  de- 
serves mention  here ;  this  is  not  the  celebrated  Chalcedony  of 
Solon,  which  represents  a  certain  beautiful  woman,  rather  than 
ideal  beauty,  but  a  small  head  of  her  in  camelian  (26).  A  simi- 
lar distinction  may  also  be  claimed  by  a  head,  wrongly  named 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  the  museum  of  the  king  of  France,  which, 
as  I  have  shown  (in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book),  is  a 
Hercules  in  Lydia ;  likewise  the  head  of  Pompey,  engraved  by 
Agathangelus  on  a  camelian,  belonging  to  the  Duchess  Calar 
britto,  of  Naples.  Of  not  less  merit  is  the  head  of  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  cut  on  a  lai^e  beryl  by  Evodus,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Denys,  at  Paris. 

42.  Of  figures  in  intaglio,  a  Perseus  by  the  hand  of  Diosco- 
rides,  in  the  royal  Famese  museum  at  Naples,  is  particularly 
deserving  of  note ;  but  we  are  not  to  judge  of  it  by  the  copper- 
plate engraving,  in  which  the  hero  has  not  a  single  character- 
istic of  youth.  Hercules  and  lole,  cut  by  Teucer,  in  the 
Grand-ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  has  nearly  equal  merit ;  as 
also  an  Atalanta  of  the  Stosoh  museum,  and  a  draped  youth, 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  Trochus  or  trundling-hoop  of  bronze, 
on  a  translucent  white  camelian,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Byres, 
a  Scotch  student  of  architecture  in  Rome.  This  noble  figure, 
which  has  the  most  beautiful  ear  that  I  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  on  stones  of  this  kind,  has  been  published  by  me ;  but  the 
copperplate  does  not  give  the  beauty  of  the  original  (27). 

43.  Among  gems  cut  in  relief,  which  represent  the  heads  of 
celebrated  persons,  the  first  place  belongs  to  a  bust  of  Augustus, 
on  a  flesh-colored  chalcedony  more  than  a  Roman  palm  (8.80 
£ng.  in.)  high.  It  was  formerly  in  the  museum  of  the  Cardinal 
Carpegna,  but  now  is  in  the  Vatican  library,  with  which  that 
museum  has  been  incorporated :  Buonarroti  gives  an  engraving 
and  description  of  it.  The  same  rank  belongs  also  to  a  Caligula^ 
which  was  purchased  in  Rome  by  General  Wallmoden,  English 
minister  at  Vienna. 

44.  Among  the  gems  remarkable  for  their  figures  in  relief 
are,  besides  the  two  Tritons  belonging  to  Mr.  Jennings,  a  Jupi- 
ter slaying  the  Titans,  cut  by  Athenion,  in  the  royal  Famese 
museum,  at  Naples ;  and  another,  a  Jupiter  visiting  Semele,  in 
the  museum  of  Prince  Piombino,  at  Rome.  But  there  are  two 
gems  which  can  dispute  precedence  with  all  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  art.     One  is  Perseus  and  Andromeda;  both  are 
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represented  sitting  on  a  bed,  and  wrought  in  such  high  relief 
that  nearly  the  entire  contour  of  the  figures,  which  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  white  color,  projects  beyond  the  dark  ground  of 
the  stone ;  this  gem  is  owned  by  Mr.  Mengs  (28).  The  other 
represents  the  judgment  of  Paris,  and  bears  five  figures ;  it  is 
in  the  above-mentioned  Piombino  museum.  The  drawing  and 
workmanship  are  as  perfect  as  they  can  be  conceived.  In  this 
same  museum  is  a  seated  Nymph,  cut  on  an  agate-onyx  (29), 
about  half  a  palm  (4.40  Eng.  in.)  high ;  it  is  perhaps  the  sole 
and  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

WOBK  IN  BRONZE. 

1.  In  regard  to  work  in  bronze  I  shall  make  some  remarks, 
first,  on  the  mode  of  preparing  the  bronze  for  casting  j  second, 
upon  the  moulds  in  which  it  was  cast ;  third,  upon  the  method 
of  casting,  and  of  imiting  the  different  pieces  after  they  were 
cast,  and  of  flaws ;  fourth,  upon  solders,  and  also  upon  inlaid 
wprk  in  bronze ;  and  finally  upon  what  we  term  rust^  that  is, 
the  greenish  coating  of  antique  bronze. 

2.  The  bronze  was,  in  the  first  place,  mixed  with  tin,  as  the 
practice  is  even  in  these  days,  that  it  might  melt  the  more 
readily,  the  melting  being  at  times  retarded,  —  which  the  Ital- 
ian artists  express  by  the  term  incatUare^  ''to  bewitch,"  — 
when  the  tin  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  Benevenuto  Cellini, 
a  celebrated  and  experienced  artist  in  this  kind  of  work,  relates 
that  he  had  a  statue  to  cast^  and  had  ordered  the  furnace  to  be 
opened  for  the  flow  of  the  metal  whilst  he  was  at  dinner ;  the 
workmen  informed  him  that  the  metal  did  not  run  freely ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  seized  his  tin  dishes  and  plates,  and 
threw  them  into  the  glowing  metal,  which  instantly  became 
more  fluid.  For  this  reason,  and  to  make  the  casting  of  such 
works  easier  and  more  certain,  statues  were  occasionally  cast  of 
copper,  —  as  we  know  by  the  four  horses  at  Venice  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter  (1),  —  because  of  its  readier  fusibility. 
Copper  also  appears  to  have  been  preferred  for  statues  which 
were  to  be  gilded,  because  it  would  have  been  an  inappropriate 
extravagance  to  overlay  beautiful  bronze  with  gold ;  moreover, 
it  is  well  known  that  copper  is  more  easily  gilded  than  bronze. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  necessary  admixture  of  tin,  quite 
small  holes,  like  pock-marks,  have  been  discovered  in  those 
bronze  pieces  which  have  been  at  any  time  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire.  The  tin,  being  the  more  fusible  material,  has 
melted  away  by  the  heat,  and  lefl  the  bronze  behind,  which, 
without  it,  is  brittle,  and  rough  like  a  piece  of  pumice-stone ; 
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such  bronze  is  consequently  of  lighter  weight  than  tlsnal.  This 
diminution  in  weight  is  obvious  in  those  coins  of  the  largest 
size,  termed  medallions,  which  have  been  exposed  to  fire,  be- 
cause we  can  weigh  them  in  comparison  with  others,  or  from 
long  practice  can  determine  their  usual  weight  by  weighing 
them  in  the  hand.  When  such  coins,  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  tin,  — as  it  were,  of  their  oily  ingredient,  — are 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  or  moisture  after  having  been 
dug  up,  they  usually  become  covered  with  a  green  coat,  by 
which  the  ancient  bronze  is  corroded  and  worn  away. 

4.  Secondly,  of  the  moulds  prepared  by  artists  for  figures  in 
bronze ;  as  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on  them,  I  introduce 
here  a  fact  which  has  been  observed  in  respect  to  the  four  an- 
cient horses  over  the  entrance  to  Saint  Mark's  church,  in  Ven- 
ice, namely,  that  each  of  these  figures  was  cast  in  two  distinct 
moulds,  which  joined  together  lengthwise  of  the  horses ;  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  break  the  mould  after  the  cast  was  com- 
pleted, as  must  be  the  case  with  other  casts  (2). 

5.  The  third  observation,  on  the  manner  of  casting,  and 
joining  the  different  pieces  of  the  cast,  leads  us  back  to  the 
first  essays  of  the  earliest  ages  in  this  department  of  art. 
Many  statues  had  been  executed  in  bronze  long  before  the 
time  of  Phidias ;  Phradmon,  who  lived  prior  to  him,  had  al- 
ready made  twelve  oows  in  bronze,  which  were  carried  away 
from  Thessaly  as  booty,  and  erected  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  temples.  We  are  informed  by  Pausanias,  that  in  the 
earliest  ages,  before  the  flourishing  days  of  art,  figures  in  bronze 
were  composed  of  separate  pieces,  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
fastened  by  nails,  —  as  was  a  Jupiter  at  Sparta,  the  work  of 
Learchus,  of  the  school  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  As  this  mode 
of  casting  statues  was  easier  than  the  other,  it  continued  to  be 
practised  even  in  later  periods,  of  which  six  Herculaneum 
female  figures,  of  and  under  the  size  of  life,  are  a  proof;  for 
the  heads,  arms,  and  legs  were  cast  separately,  and  even  the 
trunk  is  not  a  single  piece.  These  pieces  are  not  united  by 
solder,  —  no  traces  of  it  having  been  discovered  when  they 
were  cleaned,  —  but  are  joined  by  tenons,  dovetailed  in,  which 
from  their  shape  M*  are  called  in  Italy  swallows'  tails,  a  coda 
di  rondine.  The  short  mantle  of  these  figures,  which  likewise 
consists  of  two  pieces,  a  front  and  back,  is  joined  on  the  shoul- 
ders, where  it  is  represented  as  being  buttoned. 
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6.  In  this  way  the  ancient  artists  strove  to  guard  against 
defects,  not  easily  avoided  in  casting  whole  statues  by  a  single 
operation;  they  did  however  occur  sometimes,  and  were  sub- 
sequently filled  up.  Defects  of  this  kind  are  indicated  even  in 
the  copperplate  engraving  of  the  Horses  at  Veuice,  in  which 
one  may  see  the  pieces  anciently  inserted,  and  fastened  by 
nails  (3).  I  niyself  possess  a  piece  of  a  probably  defective 
casting,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  of  natural  size, 
is  the  sole  remaining  part  of  a  youthful  male  figure ;  the  head 
was  formerly  in  the  museum  of  the  Carthusians  at  Rome,  but 
is  at  present  in  the  Albani  villa  (4).  This  fragment  is  the 
pubis,  which  was  cast  separately,  and  afterwards  fastened  in 
its  proper  place.  It  was  probably  a  second  casting,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  on  the  inner  side  of  that  portion  which  is 
covered  externally  by  hair,  there  are  three  Greek  capital  let- 
ters, I  *  n  *  X,  each  an  inch  in  length,  which  could  not  have 
been  visible  when  the  statue  was  entire.  Montfaucon  has 
been  wrongly  informed  when  he  allows  himself  to  state  that 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not  cast,  but 
wrought  with  the  hammer. 

7.  The  use  of  solder  in  antique  figures,  which  is  the  object 
of  my  fourth  remark,  may  be  seen  in  the  hair  and  free-hanging 
locks,  which  it  was  the  practice,  in  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  art,  to  affix  by  such  means  (5). 
The  oldest  work  of  this  kind,  and  one  moreover  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  art,  is  a  female  bust  in  the  Herculaneum  museum 
at  Portici.  Upon  the  forehead,  backwards  to  the  ears,  there 
are  fifty  ringlets,  seemingly  formed  of  a  stout  wire  about  the 
size  of  a  writing-quill.  They  are  soldered  together  in  pairs,  a 
long  one  and  a  short  one  together,  and  hang  one  over  the 
other;  each  ringlet  is  composed  of  four  or  five  spiral  turns. 
The  back  hair  is  bound  round  the  head  in  one  tress,  and  forms 
as  it  were  a  diadem. 

It  is  proved  by  another  head,  a  male  head  with  a  long  beard, 
in  the  same  museum,  that  the  use  of  solder  prevailed  in  the 
best  days  of  art.  The  face  turns  somewhat  to  one  side,  and 
looks  downward.  The  curled  locks  on  the  temples  are  in  this 
instance  also  affixed  by  solder.  This  ideal  head,  which  is 
marked  with  the  name  of  Plato,  may  be  esteemed  as  a  wonder 
of  art,  and  no  idea  of  it  can  be  conveyed  to  any  one  who  has 
not  attentively  studied  the  object  itself!     But  the  rarest  speci- 
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men  with  soldered  hair  is  a  male  youthful  head,  a  portrait  of 
some  individual,  in  this  same  museum.  There  are  sixty-eight 
locks  soldered  on  around  it,  whereas  those  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  which  do  not  hang  free  were  cast  at  the  same  time  with 
the  head.  These  ringlets  resemble  a  narrow  strip  of  paper 
which,  after  having  been  rolled  up^  has  afterwards  been  drawn 
out  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  spring.  •  Those  which  hang  over  the 
forehead  make  five  or  more  turns ;  of  those  in  the  neck  some 
have  as  many  as  twelve  spires,  and  all  have  two  incised  lines 
running  along  their  margin.  One  might  believe  it  to  be  a  head 
of  Ptolemy  Aprion,  which  we  see  with  long  hanging  ringlets  on 
coins. 

8.  In  the  fifth  place,  of  inlaid  work  m  bronze ;  of  this  I  have 
but  little  to  say.  Some  pieces,  filigreed  with  silver  (6),  have 
been  preserved,  as,  for  instance,  the  diadem  of  Apollo  Sauroc- 
tonos,  in  the  Albani  villa,  and  the  bases  of  different  figures  in 
the  Herculaneum  museum.  The  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet 
were  occasionally  made  of  silver,  —  a  practice  which  we  see 
exemplified  in  a  couple  of  small  figures  in  the  Herculaneum 
museum.  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  a  statue  with  silver  nails  (7). 
This  is  the  proper  place  to  make  mention  of  the  four  gilded 
horses  erected  at  Corinth  by  the  celebrated  and  rich  orator, 
Herod  Atticus,  the  hoofs  of  which  were  of  ivory. 

9.  As  the  color  which  bronze  acquires  by  time  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  bronze  statues,  it  is,  in  the  sixth  place,  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  remark.  It  arises  from  a  greenish  coat  covering  the 
bronze,  and  is  therefore  the  more  beautiful,  the  better  the  metal 
is.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  certtgo,  and  by  Horace,  nobilis 
CBTvgo,  "noble  rust  "(8).  Corinthian  brass  assumed  a  light 
green  color,  which  is  seen  on  coins  and  some  small  figures  (9). 
The  statues  and  heads  of  the  Herculaneum  museum  have  a 
dark  green  color,  but  it  is  not  genuine.  As  all  these  pieces, 
when  discovered,  were  very  much  injured  and  bruised,  and 
have  been  re-soldered  in  the  fire  and  repaired,  all  the  ancient 
rust  fell  off,  and  it  became  necessary  to  give  them  a  new  coat- 
ing. Now  as  this  greenish  garment  is  more  beautiful  the  older 
the  broDze-works,  we  see  the  reason  why  the  older  statues  were 
preferred,  even  by  the  ancients  themselves,  to  those  of  more 
modem  date. 

10.  Many  public  statues  of  bronze  were  gilded,  which  the 
gold  proves  that  remains  even  now  on  the  equestrian  statue  of 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  fragments  of  the  four  horses  and 
chariot  which  stood  on  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum  (10),  par- 
ticularly on  the  Hercules  in  the  Campidoglio,  and  on  the  four 
horses  at  Venice  (11).  The  durability  of  the  gilding  on  statues 
which  have  lain  buried  many  centuries  beneath  the  earth  is 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  gold-leaf;  for  the  gold  was  not 
beaten  so  thin  by  far  as  it  is  in  modem  days,  and  Buonarroti 
shows  the  great  difiference  in  thickness.  Hence  the  ornaments 
of  gold  in  two  buried  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,  on 
Mount  Palatine,  in  the  Famese  yilla,  are  as  fresh  now  as  if 
recently  made,  and  yet  these  rooms  are  very  damp  on  account 
of  the  earth  with  which  they  are  covered ;  the  arched  stripes  of 
an  azure  color,  and  the  small  figures  in  gold,  cannot  be  seen 
without  wonder  and  astonishment.  In  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
also  the  gilding  remains  perfect. 

11.  Gilding  by  the  aid  of  heat  is  of  two  kinds,  it  is  well 
known.  One  process  is  termed  by  amalgamation ;  the  other  is 
expressed  in  Rome  by  cUlo  spadarOf  '^  the  sword-cutlers'  process." 
The  latter  is  effected  by  means  of  gold-leaf;  the  former,  by  a 
solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  In  this  process,  quick- 
silver is  put  into  the  saturated  solution,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  that  the  acid  may  be  driven  off,  and 
the  gold  unite  with  the  mercury  and  form  a  paste.  The  metal, 
after  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  is  rubbed  over  whilst  hot 
with  this  amalgam,  which  immediately  turns  quite  black ;  but, 
on  again  exposing  the  metal  to  heat,  the  gold-color  shows  itself. 
In  this  process,  the  gilding  is  as  it  were  incorporated  with  the 
metal  upon  which  it  is  laid,  but  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  it.  They  gilded  only  with  leaf,  after  having  first  coated  or 
rubbed  the  metal  over  with  quicksilver ;  and  the  long  duration 
of  the  gilding  is  owing,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gold,  layers  of  which  are  even  now  visible  on  the 
horse  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (12). 

12.  Gold  was  formerly  laid  upon  marble  by  means  of  the 
white  of  egg,  but  garlic  is  now  used  as  its  substitute.  With 
this  the  marble  is  first  rubbed,  and  then  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  gypsum,  on  which  the  gilding  is  laid.  Some  gilders 
make  use  of  the  sap  which  flows  when  figs  that  are  beginning  to 
ripen  fall  from  the  branches,  for  it  is  one  of  the  sourest  and 
most  corrosive  juices  in  the  world.  On  some  marble  statues 
there  are  traces  even  now  of  gilding  on  the  hair  and  drapery, 
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—  traces  which  were  very  visible  on  the  beautiful  Pallas  at 
Portici  when  it  was  discovered.  There  are  heads  indeed  which 
were  completely  gilt ;  among  others  is  a  head  of  Apollo,  in  the 
Capitoline  museum ;  and,  forty  years  ago,  the  lower  part  of  a 
head  was  found,  resembling  the  Laocobn,  covered  with  gilding ; 
hut  in  this  instance  it  was  not  laid  upon  gypsum,  but  inunedi' 
iitely  on  the  marble. 

13.  In  remarking  upon  the  mechanical  parts  of  sculpture,  it 
is  particularly  necessary  to  mention  inserted  eyes,  which  are 
found  as  well  in  heads  of  marble  as  of  bronze.  I  am  now 
speaking  neither  of  the  silver  eyes  of  small  figiu'es  in  bronze, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  nor  of  gems 
which  were  set  in  the  eyeballs  of  some  large  bronze  heads  for 
the  purpose  of  imitating  the  color  of  the  iris,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Pallas  of  Phidias  of  ivory,  and  of  another  Pallas,  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  at  Athens,  of  which  it  is  remarked  that  they 
had  blue  eyes,  yAxivicov9  rw  o^oAfiov?,  for  the  subject  has 
been  already  handled  by  others,  and  is  nowise  remarkable. 
My  remark  applies  to  heads  in  which  the  whole  eyeball  has 
been  inserted ;  in  these  cases  it  is  formed  of  a  snow-white,  soft 
marble,  called  Pahmbtno  (13).  These  eyeballs  were  occasion* 
ally  fastened  in  with  particular  care,  as  one  may  see  by  a  beau- 
tiful female  ideal  head,  in  the  house  of  the  sculptor  Cavaceppi, 
which  has  holes  bored  in  the  back  and  lower  parts  of  the 
sockets.  Eyes  of  this  kind  were  given  not  only  to  the  gods, 
but  also  to  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  and  other  per- 
sons (14) ;  this  fact  is  proved  partly  by  the  eyes  which  fell  out 
of  the  statue  of  one  Hiero,  of  Sparta,  before  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  at  which  he  was  slain,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
forebode  his  death,  and  partly  by  several  heads  in  the  Hercu- 
laneum museum ;  for  not  only  has  the  larger  of  two  busts  of 
Hercules  such  eyes,  but  also  a  small  male  youthful  head  of  an 
unknown  individual,  a  female  bust,  and  the  head  of  Seneca, 
erroneously  so  called.  These  are  among  the  heads  already 
brought  to  light ;  but  a  head  with  similar  eyes  has  been  found 
since,  together  with  the  Hermes  of  marble  whereon  it  stood,  on 
which  the  name  CN.  NORBANI.  SORICIS  is  engraved. 

14.  A  particular  kind  of  inserted  eyes  is  seen  in  the  beautiful 
colossal  head,  beautiful  beyond  conception,  of  the  AntinoUs  at 
Mondragone,  near  Frascati,  and  in  a  Muse,  lai^r  than  life,  in 
the  Barberini  palace,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 
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The  eyeball  of  the  former  was  turned  on  a  lathe ;  it  is  made  of 
the  marble  above  mentioned,  which  is  as  white  as  milk,  but  a 
different  whiteness  from  that  of  the  Parian  marble  of  the  head, 
the  color  of  which  in  ancient  statues  more  nearly  resembles  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin.  On  the  border  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
around  on  the  lids,  there  remain  traces  of  very  thin  silver-leaf, 
with  which  the  eyeball  was  probably  coated  before  its  insertion, 
with  the  intention  of  imitating  by  the  lustre  of  the  silver  the 
true  color  of  the  shining  white  cornea.  This  silver-leaf  must 
have  been  cut  away,  on  the  front  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  iris 
extends ;  for  the  circular  space  of  the  iris  is  depressed,  and  in 
its  central  part  a  still  deeper  round  hole  has  been  excavated, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  both  the  iris  and  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  which  were  probably  represented  by  two  different  gems, 
imitating  the  different  colors  of  each.  The  eyes  of  the  Muse 
are  formed  from  the  same  snow-white  marble,  and  are  inserted 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  as  we  may  infer  from  small  pieces 
of  thin  silver-leaf  around  the  inner  side  of  the  eyelids. 

15.  The  practice  among  Egyptian  artists  of  inserting  eyes 
had  also  been  introduced  into  Greek  art  by  the  time  of  Phidias; 
for  Pausanias  describes  the  eyes  of  the  celebrated  Pallas  of  this 
artist  as  being  of  a  sea-color ;  hence  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  of  a  stone  which  we  term  Agua  marina^  "  sea-water." 
It  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  suppositions- which  will  be 
offered  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  statue  of  the  Muse  with  in- 
serted eyes,  in  the  Barberini  palace,  that  such  eyes  had  been 
made  prior  to  the  days  of  Phidias.  It  is  in  fact  probable  that 
this  statue  is  from  the  hand  of  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Poly- 
cletus,  and  the  latter  was  an  older  man  than  Phidias. 

16.  Since  of  all  the  ancient  monuments  those  in  bronze  are 
the  rarest,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  superfluous  if  I  intro- 
duce here  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  that  have  been 
preserved,  —  the  number  of  which  must  have  been  small  prior 
to  the  discoveries  made  in  places  choked  and  buried  by  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  not,  nor  could  it  be,  my  intention 
to  notice  all  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  this  kind  existing  in 
the  Herculaneum  museum,  as  any  one  may  conceive  who  has 
the  least  idea  of  this  treasury  of  antiquities,  whose  wealth  con- 
sists in  monuments  of  bronze.  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself 
here  to  a  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  statues  of  natural  size, 
because  many  of  the  other  works  are  mentioned  in  different 
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parts  of  this  history.  But  as  hronze  antiques  are  rare  in  Rome, 
and  still  more  so  elsewhere,  I  will  name  all  the  heads  and  stat- 
ues which  are  known  to  me,  merely  excluding  small  figures  not 
more  than  two  palms  (17^  £ng.  in.)  high,  for  of  these,  especially 
Etruscan  figures,  there  is  an  abundance.  I  shall  however  men- 
tion a  few,  not  more  than  a  palm  (8.80  £ng.  in.)  high,  because 
they  are  works  of  Greek  art  and  of  great  beauty. 

17.  Among  the  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  Herculaneum 
museum,  the  most  remarkable  are  a  young  Satyr,  —  asleep  in  a 
sitting  position,  his  right  arm  placed  upon  his  head,  his  left 
hanging  down,  — and  an  old  intoxicated  Satyr  lying  on  a  wine- 
skin ;  under  him  is  spread  a  lion's  hide  ;  he  leans  upon  his  left 
arm,  and,  in  token  of  his  jollity,  snaps  the  fingers  of  his  raised 
right  hand,  —  an  action  in  which  the  statue  of  Sardanapalus  at 
Anchiale  in  Cilicia  is  represented,  and  which  is  even  now  prac- 
tised in  a  few  dances.  But  still  greater  admiration  is  usually 
given  to  a  seated  Mercury,  with  its  body  bent  forwards  and  left 
leg  turned  backwards ;  it  leans  upon  its  right  hand,  and  holds  a 
fragment  of  the  Caducous  in  the  left  In  addition  to  its  beauty, 
this  statue  is  remarkable  for  a  clasp,  shaped  like  a  rosette,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sole  of  each  foot,  on  the  straps  by  which  the 
wings  are  attached  to  the  heels.  Now,  as  this  clasp  would  pre- 
vent the  foot  from  being  put  upon  the  ground  except  with  pain, 
it  would  seem  to  signify  that  the  figure  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent not  a  walking  but  a  flying  Mercury.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  retracted  chin  of  this  statue  (Book  V.,  Chap.  V., 
IF  28).  Of  the  Caducous,  in  the  left  hand,  only  an  end  has 
been  preserved ;  the  other  part  was  not  found.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  this  statue  must  have  been  brought  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered  from  some  other  place,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  staff  was  lost  there ;  for  as  the  statue,  with  the  exception 
of  the  head,  had  suffered  not  the  least  injury,  its  staff  ought 
to  have  been  found  with  it  Since  the  finding  of  these  three 
statues,  two  young  and  nude  Athletes  have  been  discovered, 
likewise  of  full  size;  they  stand  opposite  to  each  other  with 
outstretched  arms,  preparing  to  get  the  most  advantageous 
hold.  These  statues  are  in  the  museum  itself,  each  one  in  its 
appropriate  cabinet,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  rarities  of  our  time,  as  well  as  the  four  or  five  female 
statues,  which  are  represented  as  if  dancing,  and  which  stand 
on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  museum ;  and  also  the  statues 
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of  the  emperors  and  empresses,  which  are  still  lai^r  than  the 
others,  and  which  are  gradually  receiving  restorations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  intention  of  noticing  in  this  museum  only 
statues  of  full  size,  I  omit  the  supposed  Alexander,  and  an  Ama- 
zon, both  equestrian  statues  three  palms  (26.40  Eng.  in.)  in 
height,  a  Hercules,  and  also  many  Sileni,  —  some  sitting  on 
wine-skins,  and  others  riding,  —  which  were  erected  over  springs, 
and  discharged  the  water,  together  with  many  other  figures  of 
the  same  or  similar  size,  the  smaller  ones  not  being  included. 
I  likewise  omit  twenty-four  busts,  some  of  life-size,  some  larger, 
and  others  which  are  smaller ;  all  of  them  may  be  found  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Heretdaneum  Museum. 

18.  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  a  collection  of  ancient 
bronze  figures,  so  large  and  so  valuable,  can  be  brought  to- 
gether from  entire  Rome,  from  all  its  palaces  and  museums; 
it  is  my  belief  however  that  the  Herculaneum  museum  has  the 
superiority  in  this  respect,  even  if  we  speak  of  statues  alone. 
I  will  notice  the  most  remarkable  of  these  rare  works  in  Rome, 
—  beginning  with  the  Campidoglio.  Besides  the  almost  colos- 
sal equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  stands  on  the 
piazza  of  the  Campidoglio,  there  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  in- 
ner court  of  this  palace  a  colossal  head,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  head  of  Commodus,  together  with  a  hand  (15)  which 
from  its  size  probably  belongs  to  the  same  statue  as  the  head. 
In  the  galleries  of  the  Conservatori  of  this  palace  is  a  well- 
known  Hercules,  larger  than  life,  on  which  the  ancient  gilding 
is  still  perfectly  preserved  (16),  together  with  the  statue  of  a 
Camillus,  so  called,  or  a  sacrificial  youth,  clad  merely  in  an 
under  garment,  which  is  tucked  up  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  youths  are  commonly  seen  represented  on  different  ri- 
lievi  (17).  In  this  same  gallery  may  be  seen  a  boy,  seated,  and 
plucking  a  thorn  from  his  foot  (18) ;  this  and  the  former  boy 
are  as  large  as  boys  usually  are  at  their  age.  There  also 
stands  the  Etruscan  she-wolf,  with  Romulus  and  Remus, — 
which  has  been  cited  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  Book  of 
this  history,  —  together  with  a  bust  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Brutus  (19),  and  also  two  geese,  or  rather  ducks,  which  once 
were  gilded.  In  the  Capitoline  museum,  opposite  to  the  Cam- 
pidoglio, is  a  Diana  triformU^  but  which  does  not  belong  here,  as 
it  is  not^more  than  a  palm  in  height ;  it  was  formerly  gilded. 
To  these  public  works  in  bronze  I  add  two  peacocks,  likewise 
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anciently  gilded,  which  stand  in  the  Vatican  palace,  near  the 
large  pine-cone  of  bronze,  which  appears  to  have  once  orna- 
mented the  summit  of  Adrian's  tomb,  for  it  was  found  within  it. 

19.  Other  Roman  galleries,  museums,  and  villas  have  only 
single  or  a  few  pieces  to  exhibit,  among  which  the  best  known 
is  the  statue  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Barberini  palace ;  the 
arms  and  feet  are  modem.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  the  above- 
mentioned  Etruscan  figure,  holding  a  cornucopia  of  modem 
make,  and  in  the  museum  of  this  same  house  is  preserved  a 
beautiful  female  bust. 

20.  Besides  this  palace^  the  museum  of  the  Jesuits  is  the 
sole  one  within  Rome  which  contains  works  of  bronze.  Though 
their  number  is  great,  I  cannot  enter  into  any  details  regarding 
them,  because  the  greater  portion  are  small  figures.  The  larg. 
est  are  a  child  and  a  Bacchus,  which,  with  the  ancient  socles 
whereon  they  stand,  are  more  than  three  palms  (26.40  £ng. 
in.)  high ;  also  a  beautiful  head  of  an  Apollo,  of  the  size  of  life, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  the  gilded  head 
of  a  young  man,  less  than  life.  There  remains  nothing  else  to 
be  noticed,  except  the  figure  of  a  boy  running,  about  four  palms 
(35.20  Eng.  in.)  tall,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  antiqua- 
rian Sabbatini,  but  which,  at  his  death,  was  purchased  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by  a  merchant,  Belisario  Ami- 
dei,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is. 

21.  Of  the  villas  within  and  without  Rome,  therd  are  only 
three  which  require  to  be  mentioned,  —  the  Ludovisi,  Mattel, 
and  Albani.  In  the  first  is  a  colossal  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  in  the  second  a  defaced  head,  supposed  to  be  the  head  of 
Gallienus  (20).  The  third  is,  next  to  the  Campidoglio,  the 
richest  museum  in  bronze  figures;  and,  besides,  every  piece 
which  it  contains  has  either  been  purchased  or  discovered  by 
the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  by  whom  the  villa  was  erected. 
Of  the  heads  of  the  size  of  life,  one  is  a  Faun,  and  the  other 
appears  to  be  the  image  of  a  young  hero,  but  it  has  without  evi- 
dence, and  on  account  of  the  diadem,  by  which  it  is  encircled, 
been  called  a  Ptolemy  (21).  Each  of  them  is  set  upon  a  new 
bust  of  bronze,  and  the  second  has  already  been  mentioned  when 
I  was  speaking  of  that  inserted  pubis  on  the  inner  side  of  which 
Greek  letters  are  engraved.  Of  the  five  figures  to  be  seen  here, 
two  are  in  perfect  perservation ;  two  others  have  only  heads, 
hands,  and  feet  of  bronze,  the  drapeiy  being  of  alabaster ;  the 
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fifth,  which  is  likewise  perfeot,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
them  alL  The  first  two  which  stand  on  their  ancient  socles  are 
about  three  palms  (26.40  Eng.  in.)  high ;  one  of  them  represents 
a  Hercules,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Faniese  Hercules ;  it  was 
purchased  bj  the  Cardinal  for  fire  hundred  dollars.  The  other, 
a  Pallas,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Swe- 
den, cost  him  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  two  composite  fig- 
ures are  a  Pallas  and  a  Diana  (22).  The  fifth  is  a  beautiful 
Apollo  watching  a  lizard,  or  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  of  which  I 
have  frequently  made  mention  in  this  History^  and  especially  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  ninth  Book,  when  speaking  of  the  works 
of  Praxiteles,  among  which  this  figure  might  be  ranked  (23) ; 
its  ancient  socle  included,  it  stands  five  palms  (44  Eng.  in.) 
high.  This  statue  was  disinterred  by  the  Cardinal  himself 
in  a  vineyard  below  the  church  of  Saint  Balbina,  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill.  Those  who  know  what  Cicero,  in  his  oration  against 
Yerres,  states  to  the  judges,  —  that,  in  his  time,  HS.  CXX 
fniilia,  that  is,  3,000  ducats  or  sequins  (6,000  dollars),  had 
been  paid  for  a  bronze  figure  of  moderate  size,  signum  ameum 
non  magnum,  purchased  at  a  public  sale,  —  cannot  find  the 
prices  above  mentioned  exorbitant,  since  it  is  plainly  manifest, 
from  the  quotation,  that  antique  figures  and  statues,  notwith- 
standing the  incredible  number  of  them  in  Rome,  cost  much 
more  then  than  they  do  now  when  they  are  so  rare.  We  may 
also  infer  from  the  above  statement  the  great  value  of  the 
Albani  Apollo,  since  it  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  those  figures 
which  Cicero  terms  signa  non  magna,  for  it  is  as  large  as  life, 
and  has  the  size  of  a  boy  ten  years  of  age. 

22.  Next  to  Rome,  Florence,  with  its  Qrand-ducal  gallery,  is 
the  richest  in  these  treasures ;  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  small  figures,  two  well-preserved  statues  of  life-size,  one 
of  which  is  a  male  adult,  dressed  in  a  Roman  garb,  but  having 
Etruscan  writing  engraved  on  the  border  of  its  mantle.  The 
other  is  a  nude  youth,  which  was  found  at  Pesaro,  on  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf,  and  which  apparently  represents  a  young  hero.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  the  Chimaera,  that  is,  an  animal  compounded 
of  a  lion  and  a  goat,  and  of  the  size  of  the  letter ;  this  remark- 
able piece  is  also  marked  with  Etruscan  letters.  I  omit  a  Pallas 
of  the  size  of  life,  very  much  injured,  though  the  head  is  beauti- 
ful and  iu  full  perservation.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  these  works  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  third 
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Book,  when  speaking  of  the  art  of  the  Etruscans ;  but  the  object 
of  this  catalogue  seems  to  require  a  renewed  mention  of  it  (24). 

23.  It  may  probably  be  thought  that  I  am  wrong  in  placing 
Florence  before  Venice,  on  account  of  the  four  horses,  of  natural 
size,  made  of  copper,  and  formerly  gilded,  which  stand  over  the 
entrance  to  Saint  Mark's  church,  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Venetians  carried  them  off,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  from  Constantinople,  of  which  city  they 
were  masters  for  a  short  time.  Besides  this  work,  the  sole  one 
of  its  kind,  there  are  not  in  Venice,  to  my  knowledge,  any  im- 
portant large  figures  in  bronze ;  for  I  have  not  myself  seen  the 
heads  in  the  Grimani  mansion,  and  I  do  not  dare  to  speak  on 
the  judgment  of  others ;  and  the  few  small  figures  in  the  Nani 
museum  do  not  belong  to  this  list. 

24.  At  Naples,  one  admires,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Colo- 
brano  palace,  the  exceedingly  beautiful  head  of  a  horse,  which 
Vasari  wrongly  ascribes  to  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Donar 
tello  (25).  In  the  royal  Famese  museum  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  figures,  but  most  of  them  are  modem  and  of  sorry 
workmanship ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  collection  in 
the  Porcinari  mansion,  the  largest  piece  in  which  is  a  child 
about  three  palms  (26.40  Eng.  in.)  tall,  but  of  little  merit. 
The  most  remarkable  figure  is  a  Hercules,  about  a  palm  high, 
which  has  a  lion's  skin  thrown  over  the  left  arm,  and  resembles 
an  Etruscan  work. 

25.  I  do  not  know  what  large  figures  or  heads  of  bronze 
are  to  be  found  in  France  (26),  but  a  head  twice  as  large  as 
nature,  and  representing  an  unknown  young  man,  was  carried 
to  Spain  in  the  Odescalchi  museum,  for  which  the  late  queen, 
a  princess  of  Parma,  paid  fifty  thousand  dollars  (27).  This 
head  is  at  Saint  lldefonso. 

26.  At  Salzburg,  in  Germany,  there  is  a  statue  of  the  size 
of  life,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  Moreover, 
the  king  of  Prussia  possesses  an  undraped  figure,  which,  with 
uplifted  hands,  turns  its  eyes  to  heaven  (28),  and  in  the  rarity 
of  its  position  it  resembles  a  statue  of  marble,  likewise  un- 
draped, and  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  Pamfili  palace,  on  the 
Navona  square.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  head  of  a 
Venus,  somewhat  smaller  than  life,  set  upon  an  antique  bust 
of  beautiful  Oriental  alabaster,  which  the  prince  royal  of  Braun- 
schweig obtained  from  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  (29). 
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27.  Of  ancient  works  in  bronze,  existing  in  England,  I  know 
nothing  except  a  bust  of  Plato,  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
received  about  thirty  years  ago  from  Greece  (30).  It  is  said 
to  resemble  exactly  the  true  portrait  of  this  philosopher  with 
the  ancient  name  on  the  breast,  which  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  lost  by  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel.  An  unrecognized  Hermes  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum,  which  is  classed  among  the  unknown  likenesses, 
is  also  perfectly  similar  to  it. 

28.  I  believe  that  I  have  now  communicated  more  informa- 
tion than  any  other  writer  before  me  in  regard  to  the  mechan- 
ical portion  of  ancient  sculpture ;  there  are  however  lovers  of 
antiquities  who  have  found  neither  opportunities  nor  means  of 
observing  and  studying  such  works,  and  yet  have  facilities  for 
seeing  coins,  or  even  are  possessors  of  them.  They  perhaps 
believe  that  even  the  ancient  mint-masters  made  use  of  some 
peculiar  mechanical  process,  mention  of  which  might  be  inter- 
esting ;  I  confess  that  I  should  not  willingly  pass  by  even  this 
portion  of  my  subject  entirely  without  remark,  and  yet  I  shall 
be  unable  to  offer  anything  new.  For  coins,  even  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  stamping,  which  was  different  among  the  Greeks 
according  to  the  different  epochs  in  art,  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  more  so  even  than  the  marbles,  because  the  for- 
mer have  been  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  and  have  gained 
the  attention  of  those  whose  love  for  antiquity  had  nothing  but 
coins  to  sustain  it.  But  I  could  not  entirely  omit  this  part  of 
art  without  subjecting  myself  to  censure  from  the  lovers  of 
coins,  though  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  to  escape  it, 
for  every  one  loves  to  hear  his  favorite  subject  discussed,  even 
though  the  discussion  should  consist  merely  of  repetitions.  In 
order  therefore  to  leave  no  breaches  in  the  mechanical  portion 
of  art,  I  will  at  least  notice  what  others  as  well  as  myself  have 
observed. 

29.  I  have  already  stated  that  many  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  coins  have  been  stamped  with  two  different  dies,  one 
of  which  is  raised  and  the  other  sunk.  Bartbelemy  has  more- 
over conjectured  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  coins  were  fas- 
tened in  a  particular  manner  beneath  the  die,  and  that  the 
sunken  squares  which  we  see  on  the  reverse  of  some  of  them 
were  made  with  no  other  view  than  to  confine  them.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  that,  not  only  in  the  more  remote  ages. 
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but  also  when  art  was  in  its  bloom,  the  impression  is  generally 
superficial,  but  becomes  more  raised  subsequently,  and  during 
the  times  of  the  emperors ;  in  the  former  case,  the  execution 
is,  in  part,  very  elaborate  ;  in  the  latter,  grand  (31). 

30.  Not  only  the  genuine  coins,  but  also  those  which  were 
counterfeited  in  ancient  times,  deserve  our  attention.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  them,  one  coated  with  silver  and  the  other 
with  gold  (32).  The  former,  which  are  made  of  copper,  over- 
laid with  very  thin  silver-leaf,  occur  particularly  among  coins 
stamped  during  the  times  of  the  emperors.  The  latter,  coated 
with  gold,  are  more  rare ;  a  coin  of  this  kind,  bearing  the  head 
and  name  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum 
of  the  Duke  of  Caraffa  Noja,  at  Naples,  in  which  the  deception 
is  recognized  solely  by  the  lightness  of  its  weight,  for  it  is  in 
uncommonly  good  preservation. 

31.  I  introduce  here  an  inscription,  which  is  in  the  Albani 
villa,  and  has  never  before  been  published,  because  it  makes 
mention  of  the  gilding  of  coins  (33). 

D.  M. 

FECIT.  MTNDIA.  HELPIS.  C.  IVLIO.  THALLO.  MA- 
RITO.  SVO.  BENE.  MERENTI.  QVI.  EGIT.  OFFICINAS. 
PLVMBARIAS.  TRASTIBERINA.  ET.  TRIGARI.  SVPER- 
POSITO.  AVRI.  MONET^.  NVMVLARIORVM.  QVI.  VIX- 
IT.  ANN.  XXXIIIMVI.  ET.  C.  IVLIO.  THALLO.  FILIO. 
DVLCISSIMO.  QVL  VIXIT.  MESES  HU.  DIES  XL  ET. 
SIBL  POSTERISQVE.  SVIS. 

To  God  the  Greatest. 

Erected  hy  Mindia  HelpU  to  her  excellent  husband ,  Cains  Julius 
ThalluSffWho  was  manager  of  the  lead-skops  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber  and  in  the  Trigarium^  and  stiperintendent  of  the  change 
ers  of  gold  coinSy  who  lived  thirty-three  years  and  six  months;  to 
my  swe-etest  son,  Caius  Julius  Thallus,  who  lived  four  months  and 
eleven  days  ;  and  to  him  and  to  his  posterity. 

32.  It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  Greek  letter  H  on  the 
socle  of  a  Faun,  in  the  Altieri  palace,  that  when  statues  were 
collected  in  one  place,  they  were  designated  by  their  numbers ; 
this  one  therefore  was  probably  the  eighth.  A  bust  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  a  Greek  inscription  was  marked  with  the 
same  letter,  to  signify  that  it  was  the  eighth  in  place  in  the  tern- 
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pie  of  Serapis,  where  it  stood  ranged  among  other  busts.  This 
fact  escaped  the  obseryation  of  the  translator  of  the  inscription, 
and  he  regarded  the  letter  H  as  superfluous  (34).  I  believe 
that  also  the  N  on  the  shaft  of  an  Amazon,  in  the  Capitoline 
museum,  signifies  the  number  fifty,  or  that  this  statue  was  the 
fiftieth  in  the  place  where  it  stood. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  ANCTENTS. 

1.  Having  concluded  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  mechanical 
part  of  sculpture,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  art  of  painting  as  it 
existed  among  the  ancients.  We  can,  at  the  present  time,  judge 
and  speak  of  it  with  more  knowledge  and  instruction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  hundreds  of  paintings  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  that  were 
buried  beneath  the  discharges  of  Vesuvius.  At  the  same  time 
we  must,  in  addition  to  the  descriptions  to  be  found  in  books, 
constantly  infer  from  those  pictures  which,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, cannot  have  been  more  than  moderately  good,  how 
great  must  have  been  the  beauty  of  the  best,  and  like  ship- 
wrecked mariners  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  are  able 
to  collect  a  few  of  the  scattered  planks. 

2.  In  this  fifth  part,  which  is  divided  into  five  sections,  I  shall 
give  in  the  first  some  account  of  the  principal  paintings  which 
have  been  discovered  ;  in  the  second,  offer  a  conjecture  whether 
tbey  ai*e  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Greek  or  Roman  paint- 
ers ;  in  the  third,  I  shall  speak  of  their  coloring,  in  explanation 
of  certain  passages  in  ancient  writers  who  treat  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  in  the  fourth  place,  consider  the  style  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient painters,  and  conclude  with  remarks  upon  painting  in 
mosaic. 

3.  The  number  of  ancient  paintings  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Rome  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  those  which  have 
been  published.  Many  of  them  however  have  perished,  partly 
through  the  neglect  of  our  predecessors,  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  the  destructive  effects  of  which  I  witnessed  myself  on 
some  pieces  at  whose  discovery  I  was  present.  When  the  ex- 
ternal air  gains  admission  into  a  damp  vault,  so  completely 
buried  as  to  have  been  inaccessible  to  it  for  many  hundred 
years,  it  not  only  extracts  the  colors,  but  also  causes  the  painted 
plaster  to  crumble  from  the  walls. 
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4.  This  has  probably  been  the  fate  of  several  paintings  of 
which  colored  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  and  also  else- 
where. The  drawings  in  the  Vatican  were,  for  the  most  part, 
made  from  paintings  in  the  Baths  of  Titus ;  they  were  done  by 
Sante  Bartoli  and  his  son,  Francis  Bartoli,  not,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  pictures  themselves,  on  the  spot  where  they  were,  but, 
as  it  appears,  from  some  older  drawings  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  in  Raphael's  time  (1).  Of  these  pictures,  four  pieces 
were  published  for  the  first  time  in  my  Ancient  Monuments. 
The  first,  taken  from  the  Baths  of  Titus,  is  composed  of  four  fig- 
ures, and  represents  Pallas  as  a  musician,  with  two  flutes  in  her 
hand,  which  she  seems  about  to  throw  away,  because  a  Nymph 
of  the  river  in  which  the  goddess  sees  herself  mirrored,  whilst 
playing,  informs  her  that  blowing  the  flute  distorts  her  face. 
The  second,  consisting  of  two  figures,  represents  Pallas  proffer- 
ing to  Paris  a  diadem,  which  she  holds  before  him,  and  with  it 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  if  he  would  award  her  the  prize  of 
beauty.  The  third,  of  four  figures,  shows  Helen,  and  a  female 
figure  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  who  appears  to  be  one 
of  her  maidens,  probably  Astyanassa,  the  best  known  of  them. 
Paris  stands  opposite,  holding  in  his  hand  an  arrow  of  Cupid,  — 
who  is  between  him  and  Helen,  —  which  he  has  seized,  whilst 
Helen  snatches  at  the  bow.  The  fourth,  of  five  figures,  repre- 
sents Telemachus,  accompanied  by  Pisistratus  as  his  guide,  in 
the  house  of  Menelaus ;  Helen,  to  enliven  the  dejected  mind  of 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  offers  him  Nepenthe  in  a  craiera^  which  is  a 
deep  cup.  It  is  my  intention  to  publish  at  a  future  time, 
among  other  monuments  of  ancient  art,  some  of  these  drawings 
of  perished  pictures,  the  subject  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. 

5.  The  ancient  pictures  which  have  been  preserved,  and  still 
exist  in  Rome,  are  the  Venus,  so  called,  and  the  Roma  in  the 
Barberini  palace,  the  so^tyled  Aldobrandini  Marriagey  the  pre- 
sumed Marcus  Coriolanus,  the  (Edipus  in  the  Altieri  villa,  seven 
pieces  in  the  gallery  of  the  Roman  College,  and  two  in  the 
Albani  villa. 

6.  The  figures  in  the  first  two  pictures  are  of  the  size  of  life ; 
Roma  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  Venus  is  recumbent ;  but  the 
latter  figure,  as  also  the  Cupid  and  other  accessories  in  the  pic- 
ture, has  been  retouched  in  several  places  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
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The  latter  was  found  when  workmen  were  digging  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Barberini  palace,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Roma 
was  discovered  in  the  same  place.  A  written  notice,  attached 
to  the  copy  of  this  picture  made  by  order  of  Ferdinand  III., 
states  it  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  year  1656,  near  the 
Baptistry  of  Constantine,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  held  to  be  a 
work  of  that  age.  But  I  learn  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
the  Commendator  Del  Poszo  to  Nicholas  Heinsius  that  it  was 
found  on  the  seventh  of  April  of  the  previous  year,  1655 ;  no 
mention  however  is  made  of  the  place ;  it  has  been  described 
by  La  Chausse.  Another  picture,  called  Rome  Triumphant^ 
which  consisted  of  many  figures,  and  was  in  the  same  palace,  is 
no  longer  in  existence.  The  NymjJiceum  so  called,  also  in  this 
palace,  has  been  effaced  by  the  mould,  and  I  conjecture  that  the 
other  met  with  the  same  fate. 

7.  The  third  of  the  paintings  above  mentioned,  the  Aldchranr 
dini  Marriage,  so  caUed,  is  composed  of  figures  somewhat  more 
than  two  palms  high.  It  was  discovered  not  far  from  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  Macaenas.  This  picture  represents,  as  I  think  I  have  shown 
in  my  Monuments  of  Antiquiti^,  the  marriage  of  Peleus  with 
Thetis,  at  which  three  goddesses  of  the  Seasons,  or  three 
Muses,  are  singing  and  playing  the  nuptial  song  (2).  To  avoid 
repetition,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  remarks  on  this  picture  in 
the  Essay  on  Allegory, 

8.  The  fourth  picture,  the  supposed  Coriolanus^  has  not 
become  effaced,  as  Du  Bos  alleges,  but  is  to  be  seen  even  now 
on  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  a  hall  in  the  Baths  of  Titus- in  which 
the  Laocoon  formerly  stood  in  a  large  niche,  now  filled  with 
rubbish  up  to  its  arch.  The  fifth,  the  (Edipus,  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  those  now  mentioned,  at  least  when  considered  in 
the  state  in  which  it  now  exists,  and  I  mention  it  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  a  particular  circumstance,  which  has 
probably  escaped  the  observation  of  every  modem  writer,  and 
which  was  consequently  unknown  even  to  Bellori,  by  whom  it 
has  been  omitted  in  his  drawing.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  where  it  has  suffered  most  injury,  and  as  it  were  at  a 
distance,  there  are  still  to  be  distinguished  an  ass  and  his 
driver,  who  with  a  stick  is  urging  the  beast  along.  This  must 
be  intended  to  represent  the  ass  on  which  (Edipus  loaded  the 
body  of  the  Sphinx  after  she  had  thrown  herself  from  the  preci- 
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pice,  and  carried  it  to  Thebes.     But,  since  this  portion  of  the 
picture  has  been  repainted,  the  ass  is  no  longer  distinguishable. 

9.  The  seven  pictures  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  (3)  were 
taken,  in  the  present  century,  from  a  vault  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  on  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  best  of 
them  are  a  Sat^r,  two  palms  high,  drinking  from  a  horn,  and  a 
small  landscape,  with  figures  one  palm  high,  which  surpasses 
in  merit  many  landscapes  in  the  Herculaneum  museum.  One 
of  the  two  pictures  mentioned  as  being  in  the  Albani  villa  was 
discovered  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time  with  those, 
and  was  selected  from  the  whole  number  by  the  Abbot  Fran- 
chini,  at  that  time  Minister  at  Rome  from  the  Court  of  Tus- 
cany, by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  Cardinal  Passionei; 
after  his  death,  it  was  set  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 
This  piece  may  be  seen  as  a  supplement  to  the  ancient  paint- 
ings published  by  Bartoli,  of  which  Moighen  made  engravings. 
As  I  believed  however  that  I  could  give  a  probable  explanation 
of  the  figures  composing  it,  a  more  correct  drawing  of  it  has 
been  introduced  into  my  Ancient  Monuments.  On  a  base  in  the 
centre  stands  a  small,  nude  male  figure ;  with  the  raised  left 
arm  it  holds  a  shield,  and  in  the  right  liand  a  short  mace,  with 
numerous  spikes  projecting  from  it  all  around,  of  the  kind  for- 
merly in  use  in  Germany.  On  one  side  of  the  base  is  a  small 
altar,  and  on  the  other  a  lai^  coal-pan,  from  both  of  which 
smoke  ascends.  On  each  side  stands  a  draped  female  figure 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head ;  one  of  them  strews  incense  on  the 
altar ;  the  other,  with  her  right  hand,  seems  to  be  doing  the 
same  upon  the  lighted  coals,  and  in  her  left  she  holds  a  dish 
containing  fruits  which  look  like  figs.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
picture  represents  a  sacrifice  which  Livia  and  Octavia,  wife  and 
sister  of  Augustus,  offer  to  Mars,  as  the  Roman  matrons  were 
accustomed  to  do  on  the  first  of  March,  at  a  festival  from  which 
men  were  excluded,  and  which  was  hence  termed  matroncUis ; 
for  Horace  speaks  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  these  two  women  on 
occasion  of  the  safe  return  of  Augustus  from  Spain,  though  he 
does  not  mention  to  what  deity. 

10.  Another  picture  in  the  Albani  villa  was  discovered  about 
three  years  ago,  in  a  room  in  an  ancient  village  situate  on  the 
Appian  way,  about  five  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  a  palm  and  a 
half  long,  and  half  as  broad,  and  represents  a  landscape  with 
buildings,  animals,  and  figures,  which  are  executed  with  great 
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freedom,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  coloring,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  correct  knowledge  of  distance  in  the  background.  The 
principal  structure  is  a  gate,  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  in 
which  a  portcullis  is  suspended  by  chains  attached  to  its  upper 
beam,  and  passing  over  a  roller,  by  which  it  may  be  raised  or 
lowered ;  over  the  arch  is  a  watch-room.  This  gate  leads  to  a 
bridge  over  a  river,  on  which  oxen  are  passing  with  their  driver ; 
the  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  On  the  bank  stands  a 
tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  is  built  a  small  bower ;  on  other 
branches  ribbons  are  suspended,  —  which  were  attached  to  trees 
as  a  kind  of  votive  offering ;  thus,  in  the  Thebaid  of  Statins, 
Tydeus,  the  father  of  Diomedes,  vowed  to  hang  upon  a  tree 
purple-colored  ribbons  with  a  white  border,  in  honor  of  Pallas, 
and  Xerxes  ornamented  a  tree  with  costly  jewels.  Beneath  the 
tree  are  seen  tombs,  which  it  was  also  a  custom  to  construct 
in  such  a  situation,  and  occasionally  plants  grew  out  of  them 
and  from  beneath  them.  A  person  reposing  upon  one  of  them 
conveys  an  aUusion  to  a  highway,  by  the  sides  of  which  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  erect  their  tombs. 

11.  I  omit  all  mention  of  several  small  ancient  paintings 
which  were  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
and  carried  to  Parma,  because  they  have  been  effaced  by  mould. 
These  pieces,  after  having  been  removed  with  the  coating  of 
the  wall  on  which  they  were  painted  from  the  Famese  villa, 
situate  on  Mount  Palatine,  in  Rome,  were  carried  to  Parma, 
and  thence  to  Naples,  and  there,  like  other  treasures  of  the 
Parmesan  Famese  gallery,  they  remained  in  damp  vaults,  en- 
closed in  cases,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  when  at  last 
they  were  unpacked,  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  remained  ;  in  this 
faded  state  they  have  been  arranged  in  the  royal  gallery  at 
Capo  di  Monte,  in  Naples.  They  were  however  of  veiy  moder- 
ate merit,  and  are  no  great  loss.  A  painting  of  a  Caryatid, 
with  the  entablature  which  she  sustains,  found  in  the  said 
ruins,  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  at  Portici,  among  the  Her- 
culaneum  pictures.  Some  of  these  paintings  were  found  in 
1722,  in  the  Famese  villa,  anfl  others  on  the  walls  of  a  large 
hall,  forty  palms  long  (28  ft.  4  in.),  which  was  discovered  in 
1724.  The  walls  were  divided  by  painted  mouldings  into 
several  compartments,  in  one  of  which  a  female  figure,  Helen, 
is  landing  from  a  vessel,  and  is  conducted  by  a  yoimg  male 
figure,  PariSy  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  mantle,  which 
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hangs  behind  from  his  shoulders,  is  nude.  An  engraving  of 
this  piece  may  be  seen  in  Tumbull's  work  on  Ancient 
Painting. 

12.  The  paintings  in  the  tomb  of  Cestius  have  disappeared, 
consumed  by  the  humidity  of  the  place ;  and  of  those  in  the 
tomb  of  Ovid,  —  situate  on  the  Flamiuian  way,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Rome,  —  the  (Edipua  mth  the  Sphinx  alone  remains ; 
it  is  set  into  the  wall  of  a  saloon  in  the  Altieri  villa.  Bellori 
mentions  two  other  pieces  in  this  Villa,  but  they  are  now  no 
longer  in  existence.  The  Vulcan,  together  with  the  Venus, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  painting,  is  a  modem  work  (4). 

13.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  paintings  were  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  An  old  painting,  men- 
tioned by  Du  Bos  as  being  in  the  Famese  palace,  is  entirely 
unknown  in  Rome.  A  painting  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
have  engraved  from  a  colored  drawing  in  the  museum  of  the 
Cardinal  Albani  was  probably  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  will 
be  explained  by  me  hereafter. 

14.  No  ancient  paintings  of  any  value  have  come  to  light  in 
Rome  itself,  since  the  discoveries  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  in  the  Famese  villa.  In  the  spring  of  1760,  during  the 
excavations  needed  for  an  arched  drain  in  the  Albani  villa,  sev- 
eral pieces  of  plaster,  probably  of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  tomb, 
were  discovered,  which  had  either  fallen  off  or  been  intention- 
ally detached,  and  which  presented  ornaments  and  figures  that 
had  been  painted  on  the  dry  lime.  On  one  of  the  two  best 
pieces  a  Cupid  is  to  be  seen,  on  a  red  ground,  in  a  flowing  blu- 
ish robe,  and  riding  on  a  green  marine  animal.  On  the  other 
is  preserved  the  beautiful  tmnk  of  a  small  female  seated  figure, 
together  with  the  right  hand,  which  has  a  ring  on  the  ring- 
finger,  so  called.  A  reddish  mantle  is  thrown  over  this  arm 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  These  two  pieces  belong  to 
the  author  (5). 

15.  Finally,  when  little  hope  remained  of  finding  works  of 
ancient  painting  in  or  near  Rome,  the  memorable  discovery  was 
efiected  of  the  cities  buried  by  the  discharges  from  Vesuvius, 
from  which  a  thousand  and  several  hundred  of  paintings,  exe- 
cuted on  the  plaster  of  the  walls,  have  been  removed  and  set 
up  in  the  Herculaneum  museum.  Some  of  them  were  discov- 
ered in  the  ruined  buildings  of  Herculaneum  itself;  others 
have  been  taken  from  houses  in  the  city  of  Stabia,  and  the  last 
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are  those  of  Pompeii,  in  which  city  excavations  have  been  at 
last  undertaken  (6). 

16.  The  four  largest  Herculaneum  paintings  were  found  on 
the  walls  of  niches  in  a  round  and  moderately  large  temple, 
sacred  probably  to  Hercules.  The  subjects  are  Theseus  after 
killing  the  Minotaur,  the  Birth  of  TeUphus,  Chiron  and  Achilles, 
and  Fan  and  Olympus,  The  Theseus  does  not  give  us  any  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  young  hero,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Athens, 
a  stranger,  was  looked  upon  as  a  young  maiden  (7).  I  should 
like  to  see  him  with  long  flowing  locks,  such  as  he  as  well  as 
Jason  wore  when  the  latter  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  Athens. 
Theseus  ought  to  resemble  the  Jason  described  by  Pindar, 
whose  beauty  excited  universal  astonishment,  and  a  belief 
among  the  people  that  Apollo,  Bacchus,  or  Mars  had  appeared 
to  them.  In  the  Birth  of  Telephus  Hercules  does  not  resemble 
any  Greek  Alcides,  and  the  other  heads  have  a  common  confor- 
mation. Achilles  is  quiet  and  composed,  but  his  countenance 
gives  occasion  for  much  reflection.  The  features  show  very 
promising  indications  of  the  future  hero,  and  we  read  in  his 
eyes,  which  are  fixed  with  great  attention  upon  Chiron,  an  im- 
patient desire  of  instruction,  in  order  that  he  may  more  speed- 
ily complete  his  course  of  youthful  study,  and  render  memorable 
by  glorious  deeds  the  briefly  limited  period  of  his  life.  On  the 
forehead  sit  a  noble  shame  and  rebuke  of  his  own  incapacity 
when  his  teacher  takes  the  plectrum  from  his  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cotrecting  his  mistakes.  He  is  beautiful  in  the  sense 
of  Aristotle ;  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  youth  are  blended 
with  pride  and  sensitiveness.  In  the  engraving  of  this  picture 
there  is  a  lack  of  thoughtfulness  in  the  face  of  Achilles,  and 
his  eyes  are  looking  away  into  the  distance  when  they  ought  to 
be  fixed  upon  Chiron. 

17.  We  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  the  four  designs 
on  marble,  in  this  museum,  —  one  of  which  is  marked  with  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  of  the  figures  which  they  represent, 
—  had  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  great  master ;  the  artist 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  named  Alexander.  The  three 
other  pieces  are  also  apparently  from  his  hand ;  but  the  exe- 
cution of  them  does  not  lead  us  to  form  a  very  high  opinion 
of  him ;  the  heads  are  common,  and  the  hands  not  beautifully 
drawn ;  now  it  is  in  the  extremities  of  the  human  figure  that 
we  recognize  the  hand  of  the  master.    These  Monochrome^  or 
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paintings  of  one  color,  are  done  in  vermilion,  which  has  turned 
black  from  the  action  of  heat,  which  is  usually  the  case.  The 
ancients  selected  this  color  for  such  paintings,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter  (8). 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  these  paintings  may  be  enu- 
merated the  Dancing-toomerif  the  Bacchantes^  but  especially  the 
Centaurs,  —  not  quite  a  span  high,  and  painted  on  a  black 
ground,  —  in  which  we  recognize  the  correctness  and  firmness 
of  a  skilled  artist  (9).  Still,  there  was  felt  a  wish  to  have 
pieces  of  more  finish,  for  these  are  dashed  off  with  great  facil- 
ity, as  if  with  one  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1761  this  wish  was  gratified. 

18.   The  workmen  were  employed  upon  a  room  in  the  ancient 
buried  city  of  Stabia,  about  eight  Italian  miles  from  Portici, 
and  had  cleared  it  almost  entirely  from  rubbish,  when  they 
came  to  earth,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  still 
firm,  and  one  of  them,  giving  it  a  few  strokes  with  a  pick, 
brought  to  view  four  pieces  of  masonry,  but  two  of  them  were 
shattered  by  the  blows.     The  four  paintings  which  I  shall  par- 
ticularly describe  had  been  cut  out  of  the  wall ;  they  rested 
against  it  and  were  placed  two  and  two,  with  their  backs  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  painted  surfaces  remained  outwards.    The 
first  supposition  of  myself  and  others  was,  that  these  paintings 
had  been  brought  hither  from  some  other  place,  but  the  dis- 
coveries afterwards  made  in  the  city  of  Pompeii  proved  that 
they  had  been  removed  anciently  from  the  wall  of  the  very 
house  in  which  they  were  found.     For  it  may  be  seen  even 
now,  in  the  excavated  buildings  of  this  city,  that  sometimes 
entire  pictures,  sometimes  heads  of  figures,  have  been  cut  out 
of  the  walls ;  and  this  was  done  probably  immediately  after 
the  place  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius. 
The  fugitive  inhabitants,  who,  as  it  appears,  still  had  time 
before  their  flight  to  save  a  portion  of  their  valuables,  returned 
to  their  deserted  cities  after  the  melancholy  event,  and,  when 
the  raging  of  the  mountain  was  calmed,  opened  a  passage 
through  the  ashes  and  pumice-stone  to  their  dwellings,  and 
sought  out  not  only  their  buried  movables,  but  carried  away  even 
statues,  as  the  vacant  pedestals  proclaim ;  we  even  see  that  the 
bronze  door-hinges  and  marble  sills  of  doors  have  been  removed. 
They  also  strove  to  rescue  from  destruction  even  the  paintings 
on  the  walls ;  but,  as  some  few  only  of  them  have  been  cut 
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out,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  prevented  from 
completing  their  intentions  by  a  renewed  discharge  of  hot  ashes 
from  the  mountain,  and  that  these  same  four  paintings  were 
left  behind  for  this  very  reason. 

19.  These  four  paintings  have  painted  borders  consisting  of 
stripes  of  different  colors,  of  which  the  outermost  one  is  white, 
the  middle  violet,  and  the  innermost  green,  and  these  frames 
are  surrounded  by  brown  lines.  All  three  stripes  together  are 
as  broad  as  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  and  on  the  outside  of 
them  is  a  white  streak  of  a  finger's  breadth.  The  figures  are 
two  palms  and  two  digits,  Roman  measure  (19  in.  Eng.),  high. 
Although  these  paintings  have  been  engraved  and  described, 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Herctdaneum  Paintings,  I  have  not  felt  willing  to  withdraw 
the  description  given  by  myself,  because  the  said  work  is 
not  in  every  one's  hands,  and  more  especially  because  I  think 
that  I  have  offered  the  true  explanation  of  the  third  pic- 
ture (10). 

20.  The  first  picture  is  composed  of  four  female  figures.  The 
principal  one  has  her  face  turned  forwards,  and  is  sitting  on  a 
chair.  With  her  left  hand  she  draws  aside  from  her  face  her 
mantle  or  peplum,  which  is  lifted  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
head ;  this  garment  is  of  a  violet  color,  and  has  a  sea-green 
border;  the  tunic  is  flesh-colored  (11).  Her  right  hand  is 
placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  young  and  beautiful  maiden, 
who,  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle,  leans  upon  the  other's  chair, 
and  rests  her  chin  upon  her  right  hand ;  her  face  is  seen  in  pro- 
file. The  feet  of  the  former  are  supported  by  a  footstool,  as  a 
sign  of  her  dignity.  Near  her  is  a  beautiful  female  figure,  whose 
countenance  is  turned  forwards,  having  her  hair  dressed;  her 
right  hand  is  placed  in  her  bosom ;  the  left  hangs  down,  whilst 
the  fingers  make  a  movement  as  a  person  would  in  striking  a 
cYiord  upon  a  clavichord.  Her  tunic  is  white,  with  narrow 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist ;  her  mantle,  of  a  violet  color,  has 
an  embroidered  hem  of  a  thumb's  breadth.  The  figure  which 
dresses  her  hair  stands  higher,  and  is  turned  in  profile,  yet  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrow  of  the  averted  eye  are 
visible ;  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrow  of  the  other  eye  are  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  the  other  figures.  The  earnestness  of 
her  attention  is  visible  in  her  eye  and  on  her  compressed  lips. 
Close  to  her  stands  a  small  low  table  with  three  feet,  five  digits 
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(2  in.  8  lines  Eng.)  in  height,  —  so  that  it  reaches  to  the  middle 
of  the  thighs  of  the  nearest  figure,  —  having  a  marble  slab, 
elegantly  fluted,  on  which  is  a  small  casket,  with  twigs  of  laurel 
thrown  over  it ;  a  violet  ribbon,  intended  perhaps  to  be  placed 
around  the  head  of  the  attired  figure,  lies  near  (12).  Beneath 
the  table  is  an  elegant  tall  vase ;  it  reaches  almost  to  the  table- 
slab,  has  two  handles,  and  is  made  of  glass,  which  its  transpar- 
ency and  color  indicate. 

21.  The  second  painting  appears  to  represent  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  seated,  with  his  face  turned  forwards,  and  dressed  in  a 
long  white  tunic,  —  which  descends  to  the  feet,  and  has  narrow 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist,  —  of  the  kind  worn  by  the  l^;tors 
in  tragedy.  He  appears  to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  and  is  with- 
out beard  (13).  Below  the  breast  is  a  yellow  band,  of  the 
breadth  of  the  little  finger,  which  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
Tragic  Muse,  who,  as  it  was  remai'ked  elsewhere,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  Book,  generally  wore  a  broader  girdle 
than  the  other  Muses.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  upright  a 
staff  of  the  length  of  a  spear,  hasta  pura^  on  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  is  a  ferrule  of  a  finger's  breadth,  denoted 
by  a  yellow  stripe,  just  such  a  one  as  Homer  holds  in  the  pic- 
ture of  his  deification  (14).  With  the  left  hand  he  grasps  a 
sword,  which  lies  diagonally  across  the  left  thigh  ;  both  thighs 
are  draped  by  a  changeable  red  cloth,  which  also  falls  down 
over  the  seat  of  the  chair ;  the  belt  of  the  sword  is  green.  The 
sword,  in  this  instance,  may  have  the  same  signification  as  the 
one  held  by  the  figure  personifying  the  Hiad,  in  the  DeiflccUion 
of  HomeVy  for  this  book  furnishes  the  larger  number  of  subjects 
for  tragedy,  drawn  from  heroic  history.  A  female  figure,  whose 
right  shoulder  is  bare,  and  who  is  draped  in  yellow,  turns  her 
back  to  him  (15).  She  is  kneeling  with  the  right  knee  before  a 
tragic  mask,  —  which  has  a  lofty  head-dress  of  hair  named  oy^of, 
—  that  is  set  upon  a  frame,  as  on  a  base.  This  mask  stands, 
as  it  were,  in  a  shallow  case  or  box,  the  sides  of  which,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  are  removed,  and  which  is  lined  with  blue 
cloth ;  from  its  top  are  suspended  white  bands,  to  the  ends  of 
which  are  attached  two  short  cords  with  knots  in  them.  The 
kneeling  figure  writes,  with  a  pencil,  probably  the  name  of  a 
tragedy,  on  the  top  of  the  base,  on  which  she  casts  a  shadow ; 
but  instead  of  letters  we  see  only  strokes.  I  believe  it  is  the 
Tragic  Muse,  Melpomene,  more  especially  because  the  figure  is 
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represented  as  a  virgin,  for  her  hair  is  gathered  together  in  a 
knot  on  the  back  of  her  head,  —  a  manner  of  arranging  it, 
ivhich,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  usual  only  among  unmar^ 
ried  women.  Behind  the  trestle  which  supports  the  mask  is 
seen  a  male  figure,  who  leans  with  both  hands  on  a  long  staff, 
and  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  writing  figure ;  the  countenance  of  the 
tragic  poet  is  also  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

22.  The  third  painting  is  composed  of  two  nude  male  figures 
with  a  horse.  One  of  them  is  seated,  and  faces  the  spectator ; 
he  is  young,  and  his  countenance  is  full  of  fire  and  boldness, 
and  he  is  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
other,  so  that  this  figure  may  well  represent  Achilles.  The 
seat  of  the  chair  is  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  or  with  purple, 
which  is  thrown  also  over  the  right  thigh,  on  which  the  right 
hand  rests.  His  mantle  too,  which  hangs  down  behind,  is  redi 
and  therefore  appropriate  to  a  young  hero  and  warrior  as  being 
a  military  color,  for  it  was  the  usual  color  of  the  Spartans  when 
on  warlike  expeditions ;  the  couches  also  of  the  ancients  were 
covered  with  purple.  The  arms  of  the  chair  are  supported  by 
Sphinxes  (16),  sitting  on  their  haunches,  as  are  the  arms  of  the 
chair  of  a  Jupiter,  on  a  rilievo  in  the  Albani  palace,  and  as  on  a 
cameo  where  the  arms  of  the  chair  are  upheld  by  kneeling  fig- 
ures, so  that  they  are  consequently  tolerably  high ;  the  right 
arm  of  the  figure  rests  on  the  right  elbow  of  the  chair.  A 
sheathed  sword,  six  digits  longj  leans  against  one  leg  of  the 
chair ;  it  has  a  green  belt,  similar  to  that  of  the  tragic  poet,  to 
which  the  sword  is  attached  by  means  of  two  movable  rings  on 
the  upper  band  of  the  sheath.  The  other  figure  is  standing, 
and  leaning  upon  a  staff,  which  he  has  placed  with  his  left 
hand  beneath  the  right  shoulder,  —  in  the  same  attitude  in 
which  Paris  stands  on  an  engraved  gem,  —  so  that  the  right 
arm  is  raised,  as  if  the  speaker  were  relating  some  incident ; 
one  leg  is  thrown  across  the  other ;  the  head  of  this  figure,  and 
also  of  the  horse,  is  wanting.  This  appears  to  be  the  youthful 
hero  Antilochus,  Nestor's  youngest  son,  in  the  act  of  communi- 
cating to  the  astounded  Achilles  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Patroclus.  This  supposition  is  rendered  probable  to  my 
mind  by  the  building  in  which  the  action  is  represented ; 
for  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  tent,  constructed  of  boards, 
in  which  Achilles  was  found  when  the  news  was  brought 
to  him. 
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23.  The  fourth  picture  contains  five  figures.  The  first  is  a 
seated  female  figure,  with  one  shoulder  bared,  and  crowned  with 
ivy  and  flowers ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  roll  of  manuscript, 
to  which  she  points  with  the  right  hand.  She  is  dressed  in 
violet,  and  her  shoes  are  yellow,  like  those  of  the  figure  in  the 
first  painting,  whose  head  is  being  dressed.  Opposite  to  her  sits 
a  young  female  harpist,  who  strikes  with  her  left  hand  a  harp, 
named  Barbytus,  which  is  five  digits  and  a  half  high,  and  holds 
in  her  right  hand  a  tuning-fork,  which  is  forked  at  its  upper 
part,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  Y,  only  the  tines  are  more 
curved,  as  one  may  plainly  see  in  a  tuning-fork  made  of  bronze, 
—  in  this  same  museum,  —  the  tines  of  which,  five  digits  long, 
terminate  in  horses'  heads.  Another  beautiful  tuning-fork, 
made  of  bronze  and  much  ornamented,  is  in  the  museum  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  at  Naples.  It  is  probable  that  the  instrument  which 
the  muse  Erato,  in  a  picture  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  holds 
in  her  hand,  is  not  a  plectrum,  —  which  it  is  claimed  to  be,  — 
but  a  tuning-fork,  for  it  has  two  tines,  though  they  curve  in- 
wards; besides,  a  plectrum  was  not  needed  here,  seeing  that 
she  strikes  the  psidtery  with  her  left  hand.  The  harp  of  our 
figure  has  seven  pegs  on  the  head,  —  which  was  called  tvrvi 
Xop^y  —  and  consequently  the  same  number  of  strings.  Be- 
tween them  sits  a  Flute-player,  dressed  in  white,  who  is  blowing 
at  the  same  time  two  straight  flutes  (17),  of  a  yellow  color  and 
four  inches  and  four  lines  in  length,  which  enter  the  mouth 
through  an  opening  in  a  band,  —  called  oro/uov,  also  ^p)9tov, 
^pPeujL,  —  which,  passing  above  the  ears,  was  tied  at  the  back 
of  the  head  (18).  There  are  several  incised  lines  indicated  on 
them,  to  denote  either  that  they  are  made  of  so  many  separate 
pieces,  or  else  of  cane  with  its  joints  and  knobs,  —  for  not  only 
pipes,  syrinx,  but  also  flutes,  were  made  of  the  common  cane ; 
that  kind  however  which  grew  near  Orchomenus,  in  BcBotia,  was 
without  knobs,  in  consequence  of  which  its  bore  was  smooth 
throughout,  and  it  was  therefore  preferable  for  such  use.  Flutes 
like  those  in  the  painting,  composed  of  several  pieces,  were  called 
iiifian^oif  gradariiy  because  they  had,  as  it  were,  several 
degrees  (19).  The  joints  of  flutes  made  of  bone,  of  which 
specimens  are  frequent  in  this  museum,  have  no  tenons  and 
shoulders,  (here  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  German  word,)  and  must 
therefore  be  drawn  or  stuck  upon  another  tube.  This  tube  was 
of  metal  or  bored  wood,  which  latter  has  been  preserved  in  its 
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place  in  two  joints  of  petrified  flutes  in  this  museum ;  and  in 
the  museum  at  Cortona  is  an  ancient  flute  of  ivory,  the  pieces 
of  which  are  drawn  upon  a  silver  tube.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
remark,  that  whenever  flute-players  blowing  two  flutes,  a  right 
and  left  one,  or  two  flutes  alone,  are  represented  on  ancient 
monuments  —  both  of  which  09cur — the  two  flutes  are  of  equal 
size,  whereas,  according  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Pliny  (20), 
the  left  must  have  been  the  larger,  because  it  was  cut  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cane,  whilst  the  upper  part  was  taken  for 
the  right  one.  Behind  the  first  figure  stand  two  male  figures, 
wrapped  in  mantles,  of  which  the  one  more  in  front  is  of  a  sea- 
green  color.  The  hair  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  female  figures, 
is  brown.  The  color  of  it  in  this  case  however  establishes  no 
rule,  for,  in  the  descriptive  pictures  of  Philostratus,  Hyacinthus 
and  Panthia  had  black  hair  (21),  as  the  mistress  of  Anacreon 
was  also  to  have ;  Narcissus  and  Antilochus,  on  the  contrary, 
had  fair  hair.  According  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  fair  hair  must 
be  given  to  Achilles  also,  and  by  the  former  poet  Menelaus  was 
always  termed  The  Fair,  and  the  Graces  received  a  similar 
appellation  from  the  latter.  In  the  painting  to  be  described 
hereafter,  Ganymedes  has  such  hair,  likewise  the  female  figures 
in  the  so-called  Coriolantta,  Athenaeus  has  therefore  adopted  a 
very  groundless  opinion,  when  he  says  that  if  an  Apollo  were 
represented  with  fair  instead  of  black  hair,  he  ought,  for  this 
reason  alone,  to  be  considered  as  badly  made.  The  Greek 
women  even  colored  their  hair  of  a  light  ooior,  when  it  was 
dark. 

24.  Besides  these  paintings  there  are  some  others,  manifestly 
from  the  same  hand,  but  they  are  not  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  most  remarkable  one  represents  Apollo,  with  rays  about 
his  head,  seated  upon  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  is  denoted 
by  two  wheels  with  spokes,  —  all  of  it  that  now  remains  visible. 
This  piece  has  never  been  engraved.  The  figure  is  naked  to 
the  belly ;  a  green  mantle  is  cast  over  the  thighs,  to  denote 
perhaps  that  the  cheerful  green  of  the  earth  is  revealed  by  the 
rising  of  the  sim.  On  his  right  shoulder  lies  the  beautiful 
hand  of  a  female  figure,  no  longer  present,  raising  a  thin  white 
drapery  that  obscured  the  god  of  day.  This  figure  stood  behind 
the  other,  and  appears  to  be  Aurora  in  the  act  of  unveiling  the 
sun  to  the  world  after  she  has  withdrawn. 

25.  These  pictures,  consisting  of  small  and  highly  finished 
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figures,  still  left  a  wish  ungratified,  which  was  to  obtain  larger 
pieces  executed  with  a  freer  pencil  and  in  a  bolder  manner. 
This  wish  was  afterwards  gratified  by  the  discovery  of  two 
pieces,  which  were  found  in  a  large  chamber  behind  the  temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and  are  now  set  up  in  the  Herculaneum 
museum.  Both  of  them  represent  the  history  of  Isis,  or  lo, 
ui  figures  of  half  the  size  of  life.  In  one  she  is  distin- 
guished by  two  horns  on  her  head;  her  garment  has  fallen 
down  upon  her  thighs,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare. 
She  is  borne  on  the  shoulder  of  a  Triton  or  of  Proteus,  whose 
left  arm  encircles  her.  She  steadies  herself  by  holding  him 
with  her  left  hand,  whilst  she  gives  her  right  to  a  beautiful, 
fully  draped  female  figure,  who  grasps  with  her  right  hand  the 
hand  of  lo,  and  holds  in  her  left  a  short  snake  with  a  swollen 
neck.  This  figure  is  seated  on  a  base ;  behind  her  is  a  child 
playing  with  a  SUtUa,  of  a  larger  size  however  than  the  one 
held  by  Mercury.  At  her  back  stands  a  young  male  figure,  with 
the  left  shoulder  bare,  who  is  probably  Mercury ;  for  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand,  which  is  raised,  a  Sistrum,  and  the  Caduceus 
in  his  left,  on  the  wrist  of  which  is  suspended  a  very  small 
water-vessel,  Situla.  A  fourth  figure,  standing  like  Mercury, 
also  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  Sistrum,  and  in  the  left  a  slender 
wand  ;  like  the  other  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Triton, 
it  is  draped  in  white.  The  Triton,  or  Proteus,  is  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  or  Nile,  behind  rocks  seemingly  whitened  by  the  foam 
of  the  waters.  Under  their  surface  swims  a  crocodile,  of  a 
steel-color;  on  the  right,  there  is  a  Sphinx  lying  on  a 
pedestal. 

26.  The  other  picture  represents  lo,  Mercury,  and  Argus, 
lo  is  seated,  has  horns  on  her  head,  and  is  draped  in  white. 
Mercury  is  standing,  and  supporting  himself  on  the  thigh  of 
the  left  leg,  which  is  placed  upon  a  rock ;  in  his  left  hand  he 
holds  a  Caduceus  of  a  peculiar  shape,  —  the  snakes  being  twice 
knotted  ;  with  his  right,  he  extends  to  Argus  a  Syrinx,  or  cane- 
pipe.  This  latter  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  but  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  shape. 

27.  Engravings  of  some  of  the  paintings  which  were  in  the 
tombs  at  Cometo,  not  far  from  Civita  Vecchia,  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  of  the  originals  nothing  now  remains  visible  except 
a  trace  of  a  female  figure  of  the  size  of  life,  with  a  garland 
around  its  head.     Some  of  them  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
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admission  of  the  external  air ;  others  have  been  battered  down 
with  the  pickaxe,  on  the  supposition  that  concealed  treasures 
might  be  found  behind  them.  In  this  district,  once  inhabited 
by  that  tribe  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  which  was  called  Tar- 
quinii,  there  are  many  thousand  mounds,  all  of  which  are 
tombs  that  have  been  excavated  in  the  rock,  which  is  a  Tufo. 
The  entrance  is  choked  up  with  earth,  but  it  is  not  to  bo 
doubted  that  whoever  would  go  to  the  expense  of  its  removal 
would  find  within  them  not  only  £truscan  inscriptions,  but  also 
paintings  on  the  plastered  walls. 

28.  After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  during  which  no  ancient 
paintings  in  perfect  preservation  had  been  discovered  in  or 
about  Rome,  a  piece  came  to  light  in  September,  1760,  the 
equal  of  which  had  not  yet  been  seen ;  it  even  surpassed  the 
Herculaneum  paintings  at  that  time  known.  The  subject  is  a 
seated  Jupiter,  crowned  with  laurel,  —  at  Elis  he  had  a  crown 
of  flowers,  —  in  the  act  of  kissing  Ganymedes,  who  offers  him 
with  the  right  hand  a  cup  ornamented  with  embossed  work, 
and  in  the  left  holds  a  vase,  from  which  he  pours  ambrosia 
for  the  gods.  The  picture  is  eight  palms  (5  fl.  10  in.)  high, 
and  six  palms  (4  ft.  4^  in.)  broad;  both  figures  are  of  the 
size  of  life ;  Ganymedes  has  the  stature  of  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  entirely  naked.  Jupiter  is  nude  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  robe ; 
his  foot  rests  upon  a  stooL  The  favorite  of  Jupiter  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  which  antiquity 
has  left  us;  and  I  find  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with 
the  face,  over  which  such  an  expression  of  voluptuousness 
is  diffused  that  his  whole  life  seems  to  be  merely  a  prolonged 
kiss. 

29.  This  painting  was  discovered  by  a  foreigner,  —  who, 
about  four  years  before,  had  become  a  resident  in  Rome,  —  of 
the  name  of  Chevalier  Diel  of  Marseilles,  in  Normandy,  and 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  grenadier  guards  of  France. 
He  had  it  removed  privately  from  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
and,  as  the  secrecy  required  did  not  allow  him  to  saw  out  a 
piece  of  the  wall,  and  thus  preserve  the  painting  entire,  he 
detached  th^  plaster  piecemeal,  and  in  this  way,  in  many  frag- 
ments, transferred  the  rare  treasure  to  Rome  (22).  From  fear 
of  being  betrayed,  and  to  avoid  all  claims,  he  employed  a 
mason  who  was  at  work  in  his  house  to  make  a  bed  of  gypsum 
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of  the  Bize  of  the  painting,  and  on  this  he  joined  the  pieces 
together  with  his  own  hands. ^ 

30.  All  the  above-described  paintings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  pieces  on  marble,  have  been  painted  on  walls;  and 
although  Pliny  says  that  no  celebrated  painter  painted  on  the 
wall,  this  unfounded  assertion  serves  as  a  corroborative  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity,  since  some  of 
those  pieces  which  have  been  preserved,  and  which  would  be 
ordinary  in  comparison  with  so  many  celebrated  master-pieces, 
possess  great  beauties  both  in  drawing  and  coloring. 

31.  The  earliest  paintings  were  executed  on  the  walls,  and 
rooms  were  thus  embellished  even  in  the  time  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  as  we  read  in  the  prophet  (23),  whose  words  are  not  to 
be  understood,  as  some  one  supposes,  of  paintings  suspended  on 
the  walls.  Polygnotus,  Onatas,  Pausias,  and  other  celebrated 
Greek  painters  distinguished  themselves  by  embellishing  with 
their  pencils  different  temples  and  public  buildings;  even 
Apelles  is  said  to  have  covered  the  walls  of  a  temple  at  Perga- 
mus  with  the  works  of  his  hand.  This  mode  of  embellishing 
rooms,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  customary  to  hang  the  walls 
with  tapestry,  contributed  to  promote  the  art ;  for  the  ancients 
did  not  like  the  sight  of  bare  walls,  and,  where  it  was  too  expen- 
sive to  cover  them  with  figures,  they  were  painted  in  panels, 
which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  borders. 

32.  In  the  description  of  these  paintings  I  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  principle  that  an  author  should  write  or  omit 
whatever  he  might  wish  the  ancients  had  written  or  neglected 
to  write ;  for  we  should  feel  grateful  to  Pausanias  if  he  had 
given  us  as  minute  a  description  of  many  works  of  cele- 
brated painters  as  he  has  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at 
Delphi 

33.  In  respect  to  the  time  in  which  the  paintings  discovered 
in  and  about  Rome,  and  in  Herculaneum,  were  executed,  it 
can  be  proved  that  most  of  them  belong  to  the  days  of  the 
Caesars  ;  and  appearances  justify  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  others,  for  they  were  discovered  either  in  the  apartments, 
filled  with  rubbish  and  earth,  of  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,  or 
else  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  Roma  of  the  Barberini  gallery  is 
apparently  of  a  later  age,  and,  like  those  which  were  in  the  tomb 
of  Ovid,  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  —  which  is  proved  by 
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the  inscriptions  there  found.  The  Herculaneum  paintings^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  last  discovered,  are  probably  not 
older  than  those ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  most  of  them  repre- 
sent landscapes,  harbors,  country-seats,  forests,  fishing-scenes, 
and  views,  and  this  style  of  painting  was  first  introduced  by 
one  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  ancient  Greeks 
were  not  fond  of  representations  of  still  life,  which  gratify  the 
eye  alone,  leaving  the  intellect  idle.  In  the  second  place^  the 
buildings  introduced  into  these  pictures  are  in  quite  an  extrav- 
agant style,  and  their  false  and  strange  embellishments  prove 
them  to  be  works  of  an  age  in  which  the  reign  of  pure  good 
taste  had  ceased  (24).  Pliny  tells  us  what  opinion  we  should 
form  of  the  paintings  of  this  period,  where  he  says,  "  at  that 
time  painting  was  drawing  its  last  breath.'' 

34.  After  this  historical  account  of  the  paintings  now  to  be 
found  in  Rome  and  the  Herculaneum  museum  principally,  the 
reader  would  like  to  be  informed  whether  they  are  the  work  of 
Greek  or  Roman  artists.  It  would  please  me  to  gratify  the 
wish,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  points  in  which  their  styles 
differed  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  point ;  and  if  the 
name  of  the  Athenian  artist  had  not  been  placed  by  himself  on 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  drawings  on  marble  in  the  Hercu- 
laneum  museum,  we  should  have  been  in  doubt  to  which 
nation  to  ascribe  its  manner.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  in 
the  earliest  times,  the  Romans  employed  Greek  painters  not 
only  in  great,  but  also  in  small  towns,  —  for  instance  at  Ardea, 
situate  by  the  sea,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  which  was  a  temple  of 
Juno,  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Marcus  Ludius,  a  Greek  of 
iEtolia,  who  was  a  Helot  or  fugitive  Spartan  serf;  on  his  work  the 
artist  had  put  his  name  in  the  Roman  language,  and  in  letters 
of  a  very  ancient  form.  Pliny  relates  that  two  Greek  painters, 
named  I^amophilus  and  Gorgasus,  beautified  with  their  pencil  a 
temple  of  Ceres  in  Rome,  and  placed  their  names  under  their 
paintings  ;  the  connection  in  which  he  mentions  the  fact  seems 
to  show  that  it  did  not  occur  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  most  of  the  paintings  now  remain- 
ing were  executed  by  Greeks,  since  wealthy  individuals  among 
the  Romans  had  painters  in  their  service,  who  were  freedmen, 
and  consequently  not  Romans.  This  can  be  shown  partly  by  an 
Antium  inscription,  in  the  Campidoglio,  —  on  which  is  the 
name  of  an  artist  of  this  condition  among  the  emperor's  ser- 
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Tanta, — and  partly  from  an  account  of  a  portico  at  Antium, 
embellished  with  gladiatorial  figures,  executed,  at  the  order  of 
Nero,  bj  the  pencil  of  a  freedman.  The  superior  esteem  in 
which  the  Greek  painters  were  held  in  Rome  under  the  Csesars 
is  known ;  and  it  is  shown  by  the  Greek  subscription  of  the 
Muses,  among  the  Herculaneum  paintings.  Now,  since  these 
paintings  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which,  as  I  remarked, 
were  taken  from  a  Herculaneum  temple  —  stood  in  country- 
seats  and  other  dwellings,  it  is  probable  that  they  also  are  the 
work  of  manumitted  painters.  But  among  the  Herculaneum 
paintings  there  are  also  pieces  from  the  pencil  of  a  Roman 
artist,  —  which  is  proved  by  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  scroll 
of  paper  in  the  picture ;  and  during  my  first  visit  there,  in 
1759,  a  beautiful  female  half-figure  in  miniature  was  found, 
which,  in  its  kind  is  as  beautiful  as  any  other  there,  and  near 
which  are  legible  the  letters  DIDV.  This  piece,  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  me  elsewhere,  might  be  the  work  of  a  freed- 
man  who  had  been  educated  or  bom  in  Rome.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  Pliny  refers,  when,  in  lamenting  the  downfall  of 
painting,  he  assigns  as  one  of  the  causes,  '^  that  the  art,  even 
before  and  during  his  time,  had  not  been  followed  by  respect- 
able persons,"  non  est  tpectata  honestis  manibus.  It  had  not 
however  become  an  occupation  of  freedmen  from  the  low  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held  ;  for  it  appears  that  Amulius,  who 
painted  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  and  Cornelius  Pinus  and 
Accius  PriscuSy  who  displayed  their  art  in  the  Temple  of  Virtue 
and  Honor  on  its  restoration  by  Vespasian,  were  Roman  citi- 
zens As  we  know  however  that  the  art  of  drawing,  and  of 
painting  especially,  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  by  persons 
of  free  birth  only,  and  that  among  the  Romans  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  liberated  slaves,  this  abasement  of  the  dignity 
of  painting  may  be  considered  as  one  cause  of  its  decay  even  as 
early  as  the  Csesars,  so  that  Petronius  complains  that  there 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  art  the  least  trace  of  its  former 
mastery.  The  decline  of  painting  was  also  much  accelerated 
by  the  new  style  —  introduced  under  Augustus  by  a  certain 
Ludius  —  of  ornamenting  rooms  with  landscapes,  views  of  har- 
bors, forests,  and  other  insignificant  things ;  Vitruvius,  lament- 
ing over  the  change,  remarks  that  the  subjects  of  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  were  of  an  instructive  character  prior  to  this  time, 
and  had  been  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
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—  consequently  it  might  be  called  an  heroic  style  of  painting. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  state  of  painting  at  the  time 
of  the  Cffisars,  to  which  the  paintings  known  to  us  belong. 
The  condition  of  the  art  among  the  Romans,  during  thg  Repub- 
lic, will  be  made  the  subject  of  notice  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  next  BooL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  PICTURES. 

1.  As  respects  the  execution,  or  the  painting  itself,  it  was  at 
first  of  one  color  only,  and  the  figures  were  sketched  with  mere 
lines  of  a  single  color,  —  which  was  usually  red,  either  cinnabar 
or  red  lead.  Occasionally,  instead  of  red,  white  was  used,  as 
Zeuxis  was  accustomed  to  paint  (1);  and  such  figures,  with 
white  outlines  on  a  dark  ground,  are  to  be  seen  even  now  in  the 
ancient  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  near  Cometo.  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing was  called  Monochrome,  that  is,  paintings  in  one  color  (2). 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Aristotle  to  signify 
by  the  word  AcvKoypa^ctv,  to  paint  in  white,  pictures  executed 
merely  in  white ;  for  he  says  that  those  tragedies  in  which  the 
expression  of  the  passions  has  not  been  attempted,  or  in  which 
the  attempt  lias  not  been  successful,  are  to  be  regarded  pre- 
cisely as  pictures  deficient  in  expression ;  for  even  though  the 
artist  may  finish  them  in  the  most  beautiful  colors,  still  they 
would  not  thereby  please  the  spectator  more  than  do  those  of 
that  painter  who  paints  wholly  in  white,  Xcvjcoypa^i/cras  cocovo, 
—  by  this  expression  probably  alluding  to  Zeuxis,  since  he,  as 
was  before  mentioned,  was  accustomed  to  paint  with  this  single 
color,  and  likewise,  as  the  philosopher  had  shortly  before 
remarked,  gave  to  his  pictures  no  expression,  ^^os.  The  reader 
will  please  to  compare  this  interpretation  with  that  of  Daniel 
Heinsius,  who  translates  jccu  Xcvicoypa^i/otif  ciicdva  by  quam  qui 
ereta  singtUa  distincte  delineat,  ''who  accurately  delineates 
objects  with  chalk."  Such  an  interpretation  shows  clearly  that 
this  learned  man  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Castelvetro,  who  is  generally  wrong  in  his  understand- 
ing and  explanation  of  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle,  is  entirely  in  the 
wrong  here,  when  he  translates  the  passage  in  question  in  the 
following  manner :  percio  chi  eosa  simile  avuiene  ancora  nella  pit- 
iuroj  poiM  eod  non  diletterehbe  aUri,  avendo  distesi  bellissimi 
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colori  ctmfutamtnity  come  farebbe  se  di  chiaro  e  di  icuro  aveue 
figuraia  un*  tmmaffine,  '*  for  something  similar  happens  even  in 
painting,  since  a  picture  in  which  the  most  beautiful  colors 
were  laid  on  confusedly  would  not  please  so  much  as  if  the 
figures  were  drawn  in  light  and  shade."  Is  there  in  this  trans- 
lation the  slightest  trace  of  the  word  XcvKoypa^tv,  to  paitU  in 
white  ?  Besides,  Aristotle  does  not  attribute  any  perfection  to 
XcvKoypa^civ,  or  painting  in  white  j  he  does  not  even  introduce 
the  style,  as  the  Italian  translator  has  understood  it,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  remark,  but  only  to  the  first  portion  of  his 
comparison,  drawn  from  painting. 

3.  Of  the  second  kind  of  Monochromes,  or  those  which  are 
painted  with  red  alone,  there  have  been  preserved  the  four 
above-mentioned  drawings  on  plates  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Herculaneum  museum,  which  prove  that  this,  the  earliest  and 
the  original  mode  of  painting,  has  been  steadily  retained.  The 
red  color  of  these  four  pieces  has  turned  to  black  under  the 
glowing  discharges  from  Vesuvius,  as  I  have  shown,  yet  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ancient  red  color  can  be  discerned  here  and 
there. 

4.  The  most  numerous  specimens  of  this  kind  of  painting  are 
the  vessels  of  burnt  clay,  of  which  the  greater  number  are 
painted  with  a  single  color,  and  are  consequently  to  be  called 
Monochromes,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
third  Book ;  and  vessels  are  probably  painted  in  a  similar  man- 
ner at  the  present  day,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (3). 

5.  When  the  art  of  painting  had  made  further  progress,  and 
Light  and  Dark  was  invented,  the  painter  advanced  another 
step,  and,  between  light  and  shade,  placed  the  proper  and  nat* 
ursd  color  of  every  object,  which  the  Greeks  termed  the  tone  of 
color,  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  express  ourselves  at  the 
present  day,  when  we  say  the  true  tone  of  color.  For  Pliny 
says,  this  brilliancy  —  as  he  translates  the  word,  tone — may  be 
something  else  than  light,  and  between  light  and  dark ;  for 
light  and  dark  does  not  give  the  true  color  of  an  object  (4). 
So,  it  seems  to  me,  must  we  understand  this  obscure  passage, 
which  has  been  interpreted  in  different  ways.  The  painter  at- 
tained the  perfection  of  coloring  through  the  harmony  of  the 
principal  color  and  of  the  broken  and  mixed  colors,  the  blend* 
ing  of  which  with  one  another  was  termed  by  the  Greeks 
apfioyi^f  as  Pliny  shows  in  the  same  passage.     The  high  and 
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strong  colors  were  called  by  the  Romans  saturi,  "  saturated/' 
and  the  cold  colors,  and  those  of  a  lower  tone,  dUuti,  "  diluted  " 
(5). 

6.  After  these  critical  remarks  upon  the  coloring  of  the  an- 
cients, the  reader  will  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  kind  of  paint- 
ing peculiar  to  the  ancient  artists.  This  can  be  done  however 
only  in  regard  to  painting  on  walls ;  and  the  remarks  made  on 
such  painting  are  not  wholly  applicable  to  painting  on  wooden 
tablets,  because  the  mode  adopted  in  the  latter,  as  is  the  case 
in  more  modem  art,  was  different  from  that  of  the  former. 
But  it  may  be  asserted  as  generally  true,  that  the  art  of  paint- 
ing among  the  ancients  was  more  skilful  than  that  of  modem 
days  in  attaining  a  high  degree  of  life  and  the  true  color  of  the 
flesh,  because  all  colors  lose  somewhat  in  oil,  and  become 
darker.  Of  the  ancient  art  of  painting  on  wood  we  know  noth- 
ing in  particular,  except  that  the  ancients  painted  on  a  white 
ground,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  whitest  wool,  as 
Plato  says,  was  used  when  it  was  intended  to  dye  it  of  a  purple 
color. 

7.  Of  the  kind  of  ancient  painting  I  have  several  particular 
observations  to  make,  relating  partly  'to  the  preparation  for 
pictures,  or  the  coating  and  plastering  of  the  walls,  and  partly 
to  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  painting  itself.  The  coating  of 
the  walls  for  pictures  differs  according  to  places,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  puzzolana.  That  which  is  found  in  ancient  build- 
ings in  the  environs  of  Rome  and  Naples  is  different  from  that 
of  the  ancient  buildings  remote  from  these  two  places.  As  the 
earth  above  mentioned  is  excavated  only  in  these  two  localities, 
the  first  coat  on  the  walls  consists  of  that  and  lime,  thoroughly 
mixed  together ;  and  hence  it  is  of  a  grayish  color.  In  other 
places,  the  walls  are  faced  with  pulverized  travertine,  or  mar- 
ble, and  also,  instead  of  other  stones,  with  powdered  alabaster, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  translucency  of  the  small  fragments. 
In  Greece,  the  walls  were  not  prepared  for  painting  by  a  coat  of 
puzzolana,  because  none  was  found  there. 

8.  The  first  coat  upon  the  walls  is  commonly  fully  a  finger 
thick ;  the  second  layer,  formed  of  lime  mixed  and  beaten  up 
with  finely  powdered  marble,  is  almost  a  third  as  thick  as  the 
first.  The  walls  of  tombs  ornamented  with  paintings  were 
usually  coated  in  this  way,  and  the  Herculaneum  pictures  also 
are  on  this  kind  of  walL     Occasionally  the  outer  coat  is  so  fine 
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and  white  that  it  appears  to  be  pure  lime  or  gypsum,  as  in  the 
picture  of  Jupiter  and  GanymedeSy  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  a 
lai^e  straw.  In  all  pictures,  whether  on  a  dry  or  wet  ground, 
the  outermost  layer  is  smoothed  in  a  similar  way,  and  with  so 
much  care  as  to  have  a  surface  like  glass,  —  a  process  if  hich, 
in  the  second  kind  of  painting,  when  the  ground  was  very  fine, 
required  very  great  dexterity  and  rapid  execution  on  the  part  of 
the  artist. 

9.  The  manner  of  proceeding  at  the  present  day  in  preparing 
walls  for  fresco  painting,  or  painting  on  a  wet  ground,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  ancients.  The  ground  is  com- 
posed of  lime  and  puzzolana ;  for  lime,  beaten  up  with  finely 
powdered  marble,  dries  too  quickly,  and  would  instantly  absorb 
the  colors.  Moreover  the  surface  is  not  smoothed,  as  with  the 
ancients,  but  is  left  a  little  rough,  and  is,  as  it  were,  granulated 
with  a  painter's  brush,  in  order  to  take  the  colors  better ;  for  it 
is  supposed  that  they  would  spread,  if  laid  on  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface. 

10.  Something  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  kind  and  manner  of 
painting  itself,  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  same, 
which  was  termed  udo  tedorio  pingtre,  "  to  paint  on  wet  plas- 
ter," and  of  the  painting  on  dry  grounds.  The  ancient  artists 
must  have  proceeded  almost  as  the  modems  in  their  prepara- 
tions for  painting  on  wet  grounds.  At  the  present  day,  after 
the  cartoon  has  been  drawn  of  full  size,  and  so  much  wet  ground 
has  been  laid  on  as  can  be  executed  in  a  day,  the  outlines  of 
the  figures  and  the  principal  parts  of  them  are  punctured  on  the 
pasteboard  with  a  needle.  This  piece  of  the  drawing  is  then 
laid  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  finely  powdered  charcoal 
dusted  through  the  pierced  holes;  and  in  this  manner  the 
outlines  are  marked  out  on  the  ground.  In  Germany,  this 
process  is  termed  pouncing.  In  this  manner  Raphael  also  pro- 
ceeded, as  I  see  by  one  of  his  drawings  of  a  child*s  head,  in 
black  crayon,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander AlbanL  The  painter  next  goes  over  the  outlines,  formed 
by  the  charcoal-dust,  with  a  pointed  style,  and  they  are  thus 
pressed  into  the  wet  ground.  These  impressed  outlines  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
But  in  this  last  particular  the  ancient  artists  differ  from  the 
modems ;  for  in  the  ancient  pictures  the  outline  is  found  not  to 
be  impressed,  but  the  figures  are  painted,  as  on  wood  or  linen, 
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with  great  rapidity  and  confidence.  The  first  kind  of  painting 
before  mentioned,  that  is,  with  simple  lines  of  a  white  color, 
also  continued  in  use  afterwards,  because  the  figures  could  be 
completed  with  their  appropriate  and  living  colors,  and  the 
artist  drew  with  a  pencil  in  white  what  he  intended  to  finish 
afterwards  in  colors.  This  is  plainly  to  be  seen  on  a  long  frag- 
ment of  a  painted  wall,  which  was  found  at  Pompeii,  from 
which  most  of  the  colored  paint  has  fallen  off,  so  that  only  the 
outlines  remain,  and  these  not  entire.  The  ancient  painters 
therefore  drew  their  figures  with  the  brush  itself,  because, 
through  their  more  frequent  opportunities  of  painting  on  walls, 
they  had  acquired  superior  dexterity  ;  for  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  impressed  outlines  in  a  single  picture  among  the 
many  hundreds  in  the  Herculaneum  museum  which  I  have 
examined. 

11.  It  must  have  been  less  common  among  the  ancients  to 
paint  on  moist  than  on  dry  grounds,  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Herculaneum  museum  are  of  the  latter 
kind.  This  is  evident  in  some  few  of  the  figures,  the  colors  of 
which  have  separated  from  the  walls,  leaving  visible  not  only 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  been  painted,  but  also  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  colors.  Thns  in  some,  for  example,  the  ground 
is  black ;  on  this  ground  there  is  a  panel  of  a  different  shape, 
or  even  a  long  stripe,  laid  on  in  vermilion ;  and  on  this  second 
ground  figures  are  painted  (6).  The  figure  has  disappeared,  or 
has  become  detached,  and  the  second  red  ground  is  as  clean  as 
if  nothing  had  been  painted  on  it.  This  is  most  observable  in 
the  picture  of  Chiron  and  AckUles^  already  cited,  in  which  the 
ornaments  of  the  Doric  order,  behind  the  figures,  were  painted 
before  the  figures  themselves ;  so  that  the  artist,  in  this  in- 
stance, has  reversed  the  usual  practice.  For  our  artists  pro- 
ceed as  the  nature  of  things  teaches  them,  — first  putting  in 
their  figures,  and  then  sketching  the  background  of  their  pic- 
ture ;  in  that  instance  the  reverse  is  the  case.  But  other  paint- 
ings, which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  are  painted  on  a  wet 
ground,  but  have  finally  received  a  coat  of  dry  colors,  like  the 
GanymedeSf  and  others  which  have  been  found  in  the  same 
place. 

12.  Some  believe  that  they  can  distinguish  painting  on  a  dry 
ground  by  the  prominence  of  the  brush-strokes,  but  without 
reason,  for  the  same  effect  is  observable  in  pictures  by  Raphael 
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which  are  painted  on  a  wet  ground.  The  raised  strokes  of  the 
brush  in  this  case  show  that  he  retouched  his  works  here  and 
there  after  the  ground  had  dried ;  and  this  has  also  been  the 
practice  of  succeeding  painters  in  the  same  style.  The  colors  of 
the  ancient  paintings  on  wet  grounds  must  have  been  laid  on 
with  a  peculiar  solution  of  glue ;  for  they  have,  after  so  many 
hundred  years,  remained  in  a  measure  fresh,  and  a  wet  sponge 
or  cloth  can  be  passed  over  them  without  injury.  In  the 
cities  overwhelmed  by  ashes  from  Vesuvius,  pictures  have  been 
found  covered  by  a  tough  and  hard  coat  consisting  of  ashes  and 
moisture,  and  which  could  not  be  detached  without  great  diflS- 
culty,  by  means  of  heat  j  but  even  this  accident  did  not  affect 
them  injuriously.  Those  which  are  on  wet  grounds  are  able  to 
resist  the  aquafortis  with  which  the  pictures  are  cleaned  of  the 
stonelike  crust  deposited  on  them. 

The  most  beautiful  fragments  of  the  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Herculaneum  museum  are  the  Dancing  Women,  together  with 
the  Nymphs  and  Centaurs.  These  figures,  a  palm  high,  and 
painted  on  a  black  ground,  seem  to  have  been  sketched  as 
quickly,  easily,  and  carelessly  as  the  first  thoughts  of  a  draw- 
ing. But  this  rapidity,  which  astonishes  all  connoisseurs,  had 
become,  through  science  and  skill,  as  certain  as  fate. 

13.  In  most  of  the  ancient  paintings  on  walls,  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  produced  sometimes  by  parallel  and  sometimes  by 
crossed  lines,  termed  by  Pliny  incisuras,  "hatching,"  and  in  the 
Italian  traiteggiare.  This  mode  of  handling  is  also  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  even  now  pictures  on 
walls  are  executed  in  a  similar  manner.  Others,  especially  the 
larger  figures  of  the  ancients,  are  treated  after  the  manner 
adopted  in  oil-painting,  that  is,  they  are  thrown  back  or  brought 
forward  by  large  masses  of  retreating  or  advancing  colors  ;  and 
in  the  Gangmedfs  these  colors  are  blended  together  in  a  masterly 
manner.  In  the  same  lai^ge  manner  are  executed  the  so-called 
Venus  in  the  Barberini  palace,  and  also  the  four  small  beautiful 
pieces  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  previously  described,  and 
other  pictures  there,  which  are  elaborately  finished.  But  in 
some  pieces  of  this  museum  both  kinds  of  shading  are  to  be 
seen  at  once,  as,  for  example,  among  others,  the  Chiron  and 
Achilles,  of  which  figures  the  latter  is  painted  with  entire  masses, 
whilst  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  hatched. 

14.  In  regard  to  the  Herculaneum  pictures,  it  is  a  subject  of 
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regret  that  thej  have  been  covered  with  a  varnish,  which 
causes  the  colors  to  cleave  off  in  flakes.  I  have,  within  two 
months,  seen  fragments  fall  from  the  Achilles. 

15.  That  I  may  omit  nothing  relative  to  the  painting  of  the 
ancients,  I  remind  the  reader  of  the  Diana  in  the  Herculaneum 
museum,  —  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  Book, 
—  which  is  wrought  in  the  most  ancient  style,  and  of  which  not 
only  the  hem  of  the  robe  but  also  other  parts  of  the  garments 
are  painted.  Although  it  is  more  probable  that  this  statue  is 
an  Etruscan,  and  not  a  Greek  work,  yet  from  a  passage  in  Plato 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  same  practice  existed  also  among  the 
6reek&  He  says,  by  way  of  comparison,  in  the  words  which  I 
quote  :  Qairtp  duv  iv  ci  i7/xa9  dy&piavrai  ypa^orras  irpoctXStijy  &v 
cc  ris  c^cyCy  keyiov  &rt  ov  rois  KoAAurrois  rov  ^taov  ra  KoXXurra 
f^apfAOJca  TrpooTilStfiev.  OI  yap  o^oAfioc,  koAAaotov  ov,  ovk 
6<rrp€Cf^  lya\rfXifi.fi€iroi  cTev,  dAXa  /ueXavi,  k,  r.  \f  —  Just  as  if  same 
one  who  shoitldjind  us  hepaiiUing  statues  should  censure  vs  because 
we  did  not  put  the  most  beautiful  colors  upon  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  figure ;  for  the  epes,  which  are  the  most  beautiful^ 
should  be  colored,  not  vnth  purple^  but  with  black,  etc.  I  translate 
these  words  in  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  them ;  and 
they  are  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  word  dyipid^  which  generally  signifies  a  statue, 
can  be  understood  to  mean  also  a  picture,  —  a  point  wl^ich  I 
leave  for  the  decision  of  those  whose  reading  is  more  extensive 
than  mine. 

16.  As  the  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
word  X€VKoypa<^€iv,  together  with  an  attempted  elucidation  of  an 
obscure  passage  in  Pliny,  gave  occasion,  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  chapter,  to  speak  of  the  coloring  of  the  ancients,  so  the 
judgment  of  this  philosopher  upon  three  painters  leads  me  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  their  characters.  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  **  has  painted  his  figures  better,  Pauson  worse,  and  Diony- 
sius  as  they  are."  I  do  not  know  whether  Count  Caylus  has 
touched  on  this  passage,  and,  if  he  has,  whether  he  has  hit  its 
meaning ;  for  1  have  not  at  hand  his  Remarks  upon  the  Painting 
of  the  Ancients,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  nor  the 
time  to  look  for  them;  the  reader  may  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  our  opinions  upon  the  passage.  In  this  passage,  Cas- 
telvetro  has  again  displayed  his  want  of  acuteness ;  and  his 
explanation  does  not  deserve  either  to  be  translated  or  refuted. 
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Aristotle,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  wishes  to  teach  as  follows.  Poljg- 
notus  has  painted  his  figures  better,  as  the  philosopher  requires 
from  every  good  painter,  that  is,  he  has  elevated  them  above 
the  common  rank  and  shape  of  men ;  and  since  he,  like  most  of 
the  ancient  painters,  represented  not  only  the  mythology  of  the 
gods,  but  also  the  stories  of  the  heroic  ages,  his  figures  were 
consequently  also  similar  to  heroes,  and  copies  after  a  most 
beautiful  idea  of  nature.  Pauson  painted  his  figures  worse. 
This  remark  is  not  probably  intended  as  a  censure  of  the  artist, 
because  Aristotle  quotes  him  as  a  great  painter,  and  places 
him  near  Polygnotus.  The  intention  of  this  comparison,  drawn 
from  the  artists  mentioned,  is  unequivocally  plain.  Aristotle 
means  thereby  to  explain  more  clearly  the  three  different  kinds 
of  imitation,  fiifLtja-iiinr,  in  the  poetic  art  as  well  as  in  dancing. 
He  intended  consequently  to  say  that  tragedy,  which  is  devoted 
to  heroic  actions,  is  in  the  art  of  poetry  what  the  pictures  of 
Polygnotus  are  in  painting ;  and  the  figures  of  Pauson  may  be 
compared  with  comedy,  which  represents  persons  as  worse  than 
they  are,  as  he  says  in  the  same  chapter,  *H  /ikv  (KtafUfSCa)  yap 
X^ipov^)  §  8c  (rpaytf^ia)  /3cXriov9  fUfA€urOai  /SovXcrac  twv  vvy ;  and 
he  repeats  the  same  idea  in  the  following  chapter,  KtafAMoSta 
fUfirf<n<s  ffHivXoT€piay,  Comedy  is  an  imitation  of  tJie  toorse  ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  morals  it  presents  the 
follies  of  mankuid  in  a  higher  degree  than  they  actually  exist, 
in  order  that  their  ridiculousness  may  be  rendered  the  more 
obvious.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  Pauson  painted  a 
greater  number  of  comic  than  of  heroic  and  tragic  pieces,  and 
that  his  talent  may  have  been  to  represent  the  ridiculous, 
which  comedy  also  aims  to  do.  For  the  ridiculous,  Aristotle 
continues,  represents  persons  in  a  bad  light,  rov  altrxpov^  ou 
coTi  TO  ycXoiov  fjLopiov,  Dionysius  on  the  contrary,  who  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  was  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
kept  the  mean  between  the  two,  and  was,  when  compared  with 
Polygnotus,  what  £uripides  is  compared  with  Sophocles.  The 
latter  represented  women  as  they  should  be;  the  former,  as 
they  are.  Dionysius  imitated  Polygnotus  in  everything,  as 
i£lian  informs  us,  except  in  grandeur,  vXrp^  rov  /icyctfovs;  he 
lacked  elevation. 

17.  This  criticism  of  the  character  of  Dionysius  gives,  at 
once,  to  the  notice  by  Pliny  of  the  same  painter,  a  signification 
that  differs  entirely  from  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
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understood.  Dionysius,  he  says,  nihil  aliud  quam  homines pinxity 
ob  id  Anf.hropographu8  cognaminattu,  "  He  painted  only  men, 
and  on  that  account  acquired  the  appellation  of  Man-painter." 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  gave  to  his  men  a  human  shape,  and 
did  not  elevate  them  ahove  the  ordinary  condition ;  and  hence 
he  received  this  surname.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  he  must 
have  given  the  likeness  of  particular  persons  to  his  figures,  even 
those  of  a  heroic  character,  and  these  he  probably  painted  from 
living  models  without  refining  them  by  any  ideal  traits,  so  that 
he  took  for  his  pictures  what  we  term  Academy-figures. 

18.  In  this  treatise  on  ancient  painting,  some  notice  must 
also  be  taken  of  Mosaic-work,  as  it  is  a  sort  of  painting,  consist- 
ing partly  of  small  stones  and  partly  of  colored  glass.  Of  the 
former  kind,  the  most  common  pictures  are  those  which  are 
composed  of  little  white  and  black  square  stones ;  and  even  in 
the  very  finest  of  these  works  from  stones  alone  the  artist  seems 
to  have  avoided  the  lively  colors,  such  as  red,  green,  and  the 
like,  especially  as  no  marble  is  to  be  found  possessing  either  of 
these  colors  in  its  highest  and  most  beautiful  tone ;  at  least, 
only  dull  colors  are  introduced  into  the  very  finest  Mosaic  of 
this  kind, —  the  Doves,  in  the  Capitoline  museum.  Those  of 
the  second  kind  however  have  all  possible  colors,  though  in 
glass-paste ;  the  two  pieces  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  exe- 
cuted by  Dioscorides  of  Samoa,  and  described  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  twelfth  Book,  are  of  this  sort  I  do  not  however 
assert  that  in  Mosaic  works  of  many  colors  there  are  not  to  be 
found  yellow  and  red  stones,  and  stones  of  s(5me  other  colors, 
as  this  would  be  contrary  to  what  we  see  to  be  the  fact, 

•    but  merely  say  that  such  colors  are  not  found  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy. 

19.  Mosaic-work  was  especially  intended  for  pavements  in 
temples  and  other  buildings  ;  but  finally  ceilings  also  were  over- 
laid with  it,  —  examples  of  which  may  be  seen,  even  at  the 
present  day,  in  a  crypt-porch  of  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  the  em- 
peror Adrian,  and  also  in  the  larger  as  well  as  smaller  cupola  of 
Saint  Peter's  church,  at  Rome.  Such  pavements  are  composed 
of  stones  of  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger ;  and  when 
any  of  especial  beauty  have  been  found,  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  table-slabs,  —  instances  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Capitoline  museum,  and  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
Romans.    The  stones  of  the  celebrated  Mosaic  at  Palestrina 

VOL.  II.  8 
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are  also  of  the  same  size.  In  sumptuous  rooms,  figures  of  seve- 
ral colors  were  occasionally  wrought  in  the  middle  and  other 
parts  of  the  pavement  floor  when  it  was  formed  of  white  and 
black  stones.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Mosaic  oi  a  room  which  was 
discovered  under  Palestrina  about  four  years  ago.  But  as  such 
pieces  were  exceedingly  delicate,  they  not  only  rested  on  thin 
marble  slabs  beneath,  but  they  were  also  surrounded  by  a  bor- 
der of  the  same  kind,  and  were  thus  framed  in  the  coarser 
work.  In  this  way  were  arranged  the  Doves  of  the  Capitoline 
museum,  and  the  two  pieces  by  Diosoorides,  ^und  in  the  pave- 
ments of  two  rooms  of  a  building  in  Pompeii  (7). 

20.  In  conclusion,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
custom  among  the  ancients  of  protecting  paintings  from  the  in- 
juries which  they  might  suffer  from  air  or  moisture  (8).  This 
was  done  by  means  of  wax,  a  coat  of  which  was  put  over 
them,  as  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  mention,  which  not  only  protected 
the  picture,  but  also  heightened  at  the  same  time  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colors.  Proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  some  rooms  in  the 
buried  houses  of  the  ancient  town  of  Resina,  situated  near  the 
ancient  Herculaneum.  On  the  walls  were  compartments 
painted  in  scarlet  of  such  beauty  that  it  appeared  purple  ;  but 
when  they  were  brought  near  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  detach- 
ing the  crust  deposited  on  them,  the  wax  melted  with  which 
the  paintings  were  coated.  A  cake  of  white  wax  was  also 
found  lying  among  colors,  in  an  apartment  of  subterranean  Her- 
culaneum ;  an  artist  was  probably  engaged  in  embellishing  it 
with  pictures  when  the  disastrous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred 
and  overwhelmed  everything. 
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BOOK   VIIL 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  GREEK  ART,  IN  WHICH 
FOUR  PERIODS  AND  AS  MANY  STYLES  CAN  BE 
DETERMINED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MORE  ANCIENT  8TTLE   OF  ART. 

1.  The  third  division  of  this  treatise  on  the  growth  and  de- 
cline of  Greek  art  relates,  not  less  than  the  preceding,  to  its 
essential ;  and  several  general  considerations,  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding books,  will  here  be  more  nearly  and  precisely  deter- 
mined by  remarkable  monuments  of  Greek  art 

2.  He  who  has  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  paintings, 
and  especially  drawings  of  the  earliest  painters  in  Italy  up  to 
the  present  time,  can  form  a  better  idea  than  others  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  growth  of  Greek  art,  especially  when  he 
can  run  through  and  overlook,  as  with  a  glance,  an  unbroken 
series  of  drawings  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  —  for 
which  purpose  a  portion  of  the  large  collection  of  drawings  in 
the  possession  of  Bartholomew  Cavaceppi,  sculptor  at  Rome,  is 
arranged ;  and  if,  by  means  of  them,  we  compare  the  progres- 
sive steps  of  more  modem  art  with  those  which  are  discoverable 
in  the  art  of  the  ancients,  we  obtain  clearer  ideas  of  the  path 
by  which  the  ancients  attained  their  perfection.  For  it  be- 
comes more  evident  through  such  a  comparison,  that,  as  the 
path  to  virtue  is  narrow  and  rough,  so  the  road  to  art,  particu- 
larly that  which  leads  to  the  truth  of  art,  may  and  must  be 
hard  and  undeviating.  The  patriarchs  of  modem  art,  even  in  its 
infancy,  have  done  what  Raphael  did  in  its  greatest  bloom ; 
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they  sketched  the  outlines  of  their  figures  with  accuracy  and 
precision,  and  were  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  are  those  who 
are  termed  machinists^  that  is,  they  who  rapidly  execute 
large  works,  who  sketch  their  figures  in  the  coarsest  manner, 
and  trust  for  the  rest  to  the  good  luck  of  their  brush.  The 
former,  through  their  severe  drawing,  finally  attained  to  cor- 
rectness; and  the  master  is  manifest  in  the  firm,  scarcely- 
touched  strokes,  even  of  the  smallest  figure.  Hence  we  can 
distinguish  at  the  present  day  some  few  drawings  of  Penni, 
called  Fattore^  which  come  the  nearest  to  those  of  Raphael, 
whose  pupil  he  was,  merely  by  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  lines 
and  outlines  of  his  figures,  which,  in  the  first  thoughts  of  his 
master,  flow  one  out  of  another,  like  the  thoughts  themselves, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  written. 

3.  When  I  speak  here  of  the  most  ancient  style  of  Greek  art, 
the  reader  is  not  to  understand  those  earliest  essays  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Book,  but 
works  in  which  art  had  already  attained  a  form,  and  been  re- 
duced to  a  system.  This  style  might  perhaps  be  compared 
with  the  style  of  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  Greek  historian, 
and  of  his  contemporaries.  Aristotle  remarks  that  they  have 
retained  the  ancient  form  of  expression,  in  which  the  phrases 
are  disjoined  one  from  the  other,  and  have  no  connection,  and 
for  this  reason  their  periods  also  are  deficient  in  that  roundness 
which  is  desirable.  This  will  serve-  as  a  comparison  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  pictures  of  the  earliest  style  of  art,  for  they  were 
deficient  in  that  roundness  which  is  produced  by  light  and 
shade,  like  the  works  of  the  painters  who  preceded  Raphael, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Florentine  school,  in  which  the  same 
defect  is  observable. 

4.  Greek  art,  like  Greek  poetry,  has  according  to  Scaliger 
four  principal  periods,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  division 
made  in  Roman  history  by  Florus ;  we  might  even  count  five 
such  epochs.  For  as  every  action  or  event  has  five  parts,  and, 
as  it  were,  stages,  —  namely,  beginning,  progress,  state  of  rest, 
decrease,  and  end,  in  which  lies  the  ground  of  the  five  scenes  or 
acts  in  dramatic  pieces,  —  so  it  is  with  the  succession  of  time 
in  art ;  but  since  the  close  of  art  is  beyond  its  bounds,  so  there 
are  properly  only  four  periods  in  it  for  consideration  here.  The 
more  ancient  style  lasted  until  Phidias ;  through  him  and  the 
artists  of  his  time  art  attained  its  greatness.    This  style  may 
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be  called  the  grand  and  lofty.  From  the  time  of  Praxiteles  to 
that  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  art  acquired  more  grace  and 
pleasingness ;  this  style  should  be  named  the  beautiful.  Some 
irttle  time  subsequent  to  these  artists  and  their  school,  art  be- 
gan to  decline  among  their  imitators ;  and  we  might  now  add 
a  third  style,  that  of  the  imitators,  until  art  gradually  bowed 
itself  to  its  fall. 

5.  In  the  more  ancient  style  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
study  the  admirable  monuments  now  remaining;  next,  the 
characteristics  deducible  from  them ;  and,  finally,  the  transi- 
tion to  the  grand  style.  No  older  and  more  authentic  monu- 
ments of  the  more  ancient  style  can  be  produced  than  some 
coins,  to  the  great  antiquity  of  which  both  the  impression  and 
inscription  bear  testimony ;  and,  since  they  were  stamped  under 
the  inspection  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belong,  we  can  infer 
with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  art  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  made.  To  these  I  add  a  camelian  from  the  Stosch 
museum,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of  this 
chapter.^ 

6.  The  inscription,  as  well  on  the  coins  as  on  the  gem,  reads 
backwards,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  right  to  the  left.  But  this 
manner  of  writing  must  have  ceased  a  long  time  before  Herod- 
otus. For  the  historian,  when  making  a  comparison  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
states  that  the  former,  even  in  writing,  did  the  opposite  to  the  lat- 
ter, writing  from  right  to  left.  This  statement,  which  afibrds 
some  means  of  determining  time  by  the  mode  of  writing  practised 
by  the  Greeks,  has  not  as  yet  to  my  knowledge  been  noticed ; 
and  we  may  infer  from  it,  that,  from  the  age  of  the  historian,  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  seventy-sixth  Olympiad,  —  the  custom  of 
writing  backwards  had  ceased  among  the  Greeks  for  a  consider- 
able time.  But  Pausanias  mentioned  that  the  inscriptions  under 
the  statue  of  Agamemnon,  at  Elis,  —  which  was  one  of  the  eight 
figures  by  Onatas  of  those  who  had  offered  themselves  for  the 
lot  of  fighting  with  Hector,  —  was  from  right  to  left.  This 
appears  to  have  been  something  rare  even  on  the  most  ancient 
statues,  for  he  does  not  state  it  of  any  other  inscription  on 
statues.  Now  since  Onatas  flourished  shortly  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  —  that  is,  before  the  seventy- 
second  Olympiad,  —  and  consequently  not  long  before  Phidias, 

^  First  edition,  page  140. — Anc.  Monuments,  No.  125. 
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the  date  may  be  nearly  settled  when  the  Greeks  ceased  to  write 
backwards. 

7.  Amongst  the  most  ancient  coins  to  be  noticed  are  those 
of  certain  cities  in  Magna  Graecia,  especially  those  of  Sybaris, 
Caulonia,  and  Posidonia  or  Pcestum  in  Lucania.  The  first  can- 
not have  been  made  after  the  seventy-second  Olympiad,  when 
Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  the  Crotonians ;  and  the  form  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  of  the  city  points  to  a  much  earlier  date  (1). 
The  ox  on  them  and  the  goat  on  those  of  Caulonia  are  rather 
unshapely ;  the  Jupiter  on  very  ancient  coins  of  the  latter  city, 
as  well  as  the  Neptune  on  coins  of  the  city  of  Posidonia,  is  of  a 
finer  impression,  but  in  the  style  which  is  commonly  termed 
Etruscan.  Neptune  holds  his  trident-sceptre  like  a  lance,  in 
the  act  of  thrusting,  and  is  naked  like  Jupiter,  except  that  he 
has  gathered  his  robe  together  and  thrown  it  over  both  arms, 
as  if  intending  it  should  serve  him  as  a  shield,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Jupiter,  on  an  engraved  gem,  has  wrapped  his  ffigis  about 
his  left  arm.  The  ancients  occasionally  fought  in  this  way, 
when  without  a  shield,  as  Plutarch  relates  of  Alcibiades,  and 
Livy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  impression  on  these  coins  is 
concave  on  one  side,  and  raised  on  the  other;  but  not  like 
some  imperial  coins,  as  well  as  those  of  Roman  families,  of 
which  the  hollow  stamp  on  one  side  is  a  fault.  ^  In  the  case  of 
these  coins,  it  is  evident  that  two  different  dies  were  employed, 
—  as  I  can  clearly  prove  by  the  Neptune  (2).  Thus,  where 
the  impression  is  in  relief,  he  has  a  beard  and  curly  hair; 
where  it  is  hollow,  he  is  without  beard  and  with  smooth  hair. 
There,  the  mantle  hangs  forward  over  the  arm  ;  here,  back- 
wards. There,  an  ornament,  like  two  cords  loosely  twisted, 
goes  round  the  rim ;  here,  it  resembles  a  wreath  of  wheat-ears, 
but  the  sceptre  is  in  relief  on  both  sides. 

8.  Some  one  asserts  without  proof  that,  not  long  after  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad,  the  Gamma  of  the  Greeks  was  written,  not 
r,  but  C  ;  the  assertion  cannot  however  be  sustained,  for  if  it 
was  the  fact,  our  ideas  of  the  more  ancient  style,  derived  from 
coins,  would  be  doubtful  and  contradictory.  For  coins  are 
found  on  which  the  said  letter  occurs  in  its  older  forrt,  and  yet 
which  notwithstanding  have  an  admirable  impression.  Among 
them,  I  can  mention  a  coin  of  the  city  of  Gela,  in  Sicily,  the 
name  on  which  is  written  CE^<12,  with  a  two-horae  chariot, 

1  Plate  XIL,  Letten  C,  D. 
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and  the  forepart  of  a  Minotaur.  Indeed,  the  contrary  of  that 
assertion  can  be  shown  bjr  a  coin,  among  others,  of  the  city  of 
Segesta,  in  Sicily,  having  the  round  Gamma,  which,  as  I  hope 
to  prove  hereafter,  was  stamped  long  after  this  time,  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fourth  Olympiad  (3). 

9.  In  this  place,  four  cups  of  the  finest  gold,  in  size  and 
shape  resembling  coffee-saucers,  deserve  mention.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  ancient  tombs  near  Girgenti,  and  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Bishop  Lucchesi,  of  that  city.  They  are 
remarkable,  because  the  decorations  on  them  are  in  a  certain 
degree  like  the  impressions  on  those  coins;  hence  also  these 
rare  pieces  appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  The  outside  of 
two  of  these  cups  is  surrounded  by  a  band,  the  ornaments  of 
which  consist  of  oxen  ;  and  this  band  may  be  termed  embossed 
work.  For  it  was  struck  with  a  die  cut  in  relief,  and  placed  on 
the  inner  side,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  other  side  in 
relief.  The  two  other  cups  have  an  ornament  around  the  rim, 
consisting  of  indented  points.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  oxen  above  mentioned,  to  go  back  with  the  possessor 
of  the  cups  to  the  time  of  Apis  of  the  Egyptians ;  for,  among 
the  Greeks,  oxen  were  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  they  also 
drew  the  car  of  Diana.  These  animals  may  even  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  agriculture,  —  which  the  ox  on  several  coins  of 
Magna  Gnccia  appears  to  signify,  —  because  oxen  drew  the 
plough  and  did  the  entire  tillage.  This  same  animal  was  the 
stamp  of  the  most  ancient  Athenian  as  well  as  Roman  coins. 

10.  That  ideas  of  beauty,  or  rather  the  conformation  and 
representation  of  it  by  Greek  artists,  were  not  original  with  art, 
as  gold  is  native  in  Peru,  is  proved  especially  by  the  oldest 
Sicilian  coins,  and  the  more  convincingly  by  the  coins  of  sub- 
sequent ages,  which  exceeded  all  others  in  beauty.  I  base  my 
judgment  on  very  ancient  and  rare  coins  of  Leontium,  Messina, 
Segesta,  and  Syracuse,  which  were  examined  by  me  when  they 
were  in  the  former  Stosch  cabinet;  an  engraving  of  two  of 
these  coins  of  the  last  city  may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this 
third  part.^  The  head  is  a  Proserpine ;  this  and  other  heads 
on  said  coins  are  drawn  like  the  head  of  Pallas  on  the  oldest 
Athenian  coins,  and  that  of  a  statue  of  her  in  the  Albani  villa. 
No  single  part  of  these  heads  has  beauty  of  form ;  conse- 
quently the  head  as  a  whole  has  none.     The  eyes  are  long  and 

1  Of  the  Vienna  edition,  p.  451. 
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flat ;  the  opening  of  the  month  is  turned  upwards ;  the  chin  is 
pointed,  and  deficient  in  elegance  of  curve ;  the  locks  of  hair 
are  disposed  in  small  ringlets,  and  resemble  the  berries  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  on  this  account  they  are  termed  so,  even 
by  the  most  ancient  Greek  poets ;  and  it  is  significant  enough  to 
say  that  the  sex  is  almost  doubtful,  in  female  heads.  Hence  it 
has  happened  that  a  very  rare  female  head  of  this  kind  in 
bronze,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  in  the  Herculaneum  museum, 
has  been  regarded  as  that  of  a  male.  Notwithstanding,  tbo 
reverse  of  these  coins  is  elegant  not  only  as  regards  the  impres- 
sion, but  also  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  But  there  is  a  great 
difierence  between  the  drawing  of  small  and  that  of  lai^e 
figures,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  former  in 
regard  to  the  latter ;  for  it  was  easier  to  draw  a  neat  small 
figure  about  an  inch  high,  than  to  draw  beautifully  a  head 
alone  of  just  the  same  size.  The  shape  of  these  heads  has 
therefore,  according  to  the  form  described,  the  characteristics  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  styles,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
similarity  —  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Book 
— of  the  figures  of  these  three  nations  in  the  earliest  ages. 

1 1.  The  dying  Othryades  in  the  Stoech  museum  appears  to 
have  equal  antiquity  with  the  coins  just  mentioned.  From  the 
inscription  on  the  gem,  the  workmanship  is  Greek ;  it  repre- 
sents the  dying  Othryades,  and  another  wounded  warrior,  draw- 
ing the  fatal  arrows  from  their  breasts,  whilst  the  former  writes 
at  the  same  time  upon  his  shield,  *'  To  Victory "  (4).  The 
Argives  and  Spartans  were  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  the  city 
of  Thyrea,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  efitision  of  blood, 
three  hundred  warriors  were  selected  on  each  side  to  contend 
together.  The  six  hundred  were  all  slain,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  the  Argives,  and  one  only  of  the  Spartans,  Othryades ; 
he,  though  fatally  wounded,  collected  all  his  strength,  and  with 
the  weapons  of  the  Ai^gives  erected  a  sort  of  trophy.  On  one 
of  the  shields  he  wrote  with  his  blood,  ''To  Victory,"  and 
claimed  it  for  the  Spartans.  This  war  happened  about  the 
time  of  CroBsus.  The  historians,  among  whom  Herodotus  is  the 
first,  who  relate  this  memorable  event,  difier  in  their  account  of 
it ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  it. 
The  workmanship  of  the  gem  is  elaborate  in  its  execution ;  and 
the  figures  are  not  deficient  in  expression,  but  the  drawing  of 
them  is  stiff  and  flat,  and  the  position  strained  and  without 
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grace.  If  we  consider  ^at  not  one  of  the  other  heroes  of 
antiquity  whose  death  is  memorable  ended  his  life  in  a  similar 
way,  and  that  the  death  of  Othryades  made  him  an  object  of 
respect  even  among  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  —  for  his  statue  was 
at  Argoe,  —  it  is  probable  that  this  representation  can  point  to 
no  one  eke.  If  we  should  assume  that  this  hero,  shortly  after 
his  death,  became  a  subject  for  artists,  —  a  supposition  that  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  inscription  on  his  shield,  which  is 
written  backwards,  —  and  since  his  death  is  to  be  placed 
between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  Olympiad,  the  workmanship  on 
the  gem  would  show  us  the  style  of  the  age  of  Anacreon.  Con- 
sequently the  famous  emerald  of  Polycrates,  ruler  of  Samos, 
which  was  engraved  by  Theodorus,  the  father  of  Telecles, 
probably  resembled  it  in  workmanship. 

12.  In  regard  to  works  of  sculpture  in  this  older  style,  I 
have  observed  my  usual  custom  in  regard  to  other  works  of  art, 
that  is,  to  mention  none  which  I  have  not  seen  and  carefully 
examined ;  for  the  same  thing  happens  to  drawings  of  them  as 
to  a  story,  which  receives  an  addition  from  every  mouth. 
Hence  I  cannot  speak,  in  my  present  undertaking,  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  works  in  relief  in  the  world,  because  it  is  in 
England.  It  represents  a  young  athlete  standing  before  a 
seated  Jupiter ;  I  shall  notice  it  hereafter. 

13.  The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  this  older  style 
(5)  are  manifested  in  the  Pallas  ^  of  the  Albani  villa  (6),  which 
is  represented  in  the  Ancient  MonumenU  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  existed  previously  to  its  restoration.  The  shape  of  the 
face,  and  the  forms  of  the  parts  are  such  that,  if  the  head  had 
been  of  basalt,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
workmanship;  and  it  is  entirely  similar  to  the  female  heads 
on  the  most  ancient  coins  of  Syracuse,  and  some  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  Indeed,  we  might  also  show  in  this  figure  the  Etrus- 
can style ;  for  the  openings  of  the  eyes  are  somewhat  long,  and 
flat,  and  turned  upwards;  the  mouth  is  likewise  turned 
upwards ;  the  chin  is  somewhat  small,  and  the  oval  of  the  face 
consequently  imperfect ;  the  hair  is  tied  in  the  manner  usual 
with  Pallas,  low  on  the  head,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
The  segis  covers  not  only  her  breast,  but  also  her  back,  and 
reaches  down  to  the  thighs  in  such  a  manner  that  it  represents 
a  skin,  which  the  fi^is  properly  was,  and  from  which  it  received 
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its  name.  The  egis  of  Jupiter  was  the  skin  of  the  goat 
Anialthsea,  by  which  he  was  suckled.  The  egis  of  our  Pallas 
has  a  border  trimmed  with  serpents,  and  it  is  bound  about  her 
body  by  serpents  instead  of  a  girdle.  The  Diana  of  painted 
marble,  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  is  probably  quite  as 
ancient  as  this  Pallas,  to  which  it  is  perfectly  similar  in  the 
idea  of  the  face.  The  reason  which  induced  the  Romans  to 
carry  away  from  Greece  these  and  other  statues  of  like  antiquity 
can  have  been  no  other  than  that  which  leads  me  to  mention 
them  here,  namely,  to  set  up  works  of  the  most  ancient  art  of 
the  Greeks  in  order  to  have  the  series  complete. 

14.  The  lovers  of  antiquity  believe  that  they  recognize  this 
older  style  in  a  rilievo  in  the  Campidoglio,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  placed  before  the  preliminary  Dissertation  upon  the 
Dratdng  of  the  Ancients^  in  my  Monuments,  It  represents  three 
female  Bacchantes,  and  a  Faun,^  with  the  subscription,  KAA- 
AIMAXOS  EnOIEI,  Callimachus  made  it.  This  name  is  under- 
stood to  designate  the  Callimachus  who  was  never  able  to  satisfy 
himself;  as  he  made  figures  of  Spartan  women  dancing,  that 
relief  is  looked  upon  as  a  representation  of  the  kind.  To  me, 
the  inscription  on  it  is  suspicious ;  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
modem,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fitiudulent  imitation 
may  have  been  placed  there  anciently,  like  that  of  the  name  of 
Lysippus  on  a  Hercules  in  Florence ;  the  name,  it  is  true,  is 
ancient,  but  neither  it  nor  the  statue  itself  can  have  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  this  artist,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  A  Greek 
work  of  the  style  of  the  rilievo  in  the  Campidoglio  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  flourishing  age  of  art,  be 
more  ancient.  Now  Callimachus  cannot  have  lived  before  Phi- 
dias, and  they  who  put  him  m  the  sixtieth  Olympiad  have  not 
the  least  ground  for  so  doing,  and  err  very  grossly.  But,  even 
allowing  this,  no  X  could  be  in  the  artist's  name,  because  this 
letter  was  invented  by  Simon  ides  at  a  much  later  period,  and 
Callimachus  must  have  been  written  KAAAIMAKH02  or  KA- 
AIMAKOS,  as  the  name  is  found  written  on  an  old  inscription 
from  Amyclee.  Pausanias  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  art- 
ists ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived  at  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  approach  them  in  excellence.  A  sculptor 
of  this  name  was  moreover  the  first  one  who  worked  with  a 
drill ;  now  the  artist  of  the  Laocoon,  who  must  have  belonged 
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to  the  fairest  period  of  art,  used  the  drill  on  the  hair,  the 
head,  and  the  deep  folds  of  the  mantle.  Callimachus  the  sculp- 
tor is  said  moreover  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  capital ; 
but  Scopas,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  built  a  temple  with  Corin- 
thian columns  in  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad.  Consequently 
Callimachus  should  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, and  prior  to  the  artist  of  Niobe,  which  Scopas  probably 
was, — a  point  which  will  be  investigated  hereafter,  — and  ear- 
lier than  the  master  of  the  Laocoon.  Now  this  does  not  well 
accord  with  the  time  to  be  inferred  from  the  place  which  Pliny 
assigns  him  in  the  succession  of  artists.  Besides,  the  piece  in 
question  was  found  at  Horta,  a  district  inhabited  by  Etruscans. 
This  circumstance  of  itself  might  give  some  probability  of  its 
being  a  work  of  Etruscan  art,  of  which  it  has  all  the  character- 
istics. The  same  reasons  that  lead  us  to  regard  this  work  as 
a  Greek  production  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  induced  us 
to  look  upon  the  three  beautiful  painted  earthen  vases  in  the 
Mastrilli  museum,  at  Naples,  —  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  third  Book,  —  and  a  cup  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Portici,  as  Etruscan,  if  the  Greek  inscription  on  them  did  not 
show  the  contrary  (7). 

15.  We  should  be  able  to  give  more  precise  characteristics  of 
this  elder  style  if  a  greater  number  of  works  in  marble,  and 
especially  in  rilievo,  had  been  preserved ;  as  from  them  we 
could  discover  the  method  employed  by  the  most  ancient 
artists  in  grouping  their  figures,  and  hereby  discern  the  degree 
in  which  the  passions  were  expressed  (8).  But  if,  for  example, 
from  the  strength  with  which  the  parts  are  rendered  in  the 
small  figures  on  coins,  we  might  infer  that  the  actions  of  larger 
figures  would  be  expressed  with  a  corresponding  force,  then  the 
artists  of  this  style  probably  gave  to  their  figures  violent  actions 
and  positions,  just  as  the  men  of  the  heroic  ages  who  were  the 
subjects  of  the  artists  acted  in  conformity  to  nature,  and 
without  putting  any  constraint  upon  their  inclinations.  Such 
an  inference  is  rendered  probable  by  comparing  these  works 
with  the  Etruscan,  which  they  are  thought  to  resemble. 

16.  In  regard  to  the  execution  in  particular  of  works  of 
sculpture  of  this  age,  we  have  to  remark  that  they  were  proba- 
bly finished  with  the  most  laborious  industry,  and  that  they 
were  characterized  by  nicety  much  earlier  than  by  beauty  ;  as 
we  see  among  other  instances  in  the  primeval  Pallas,  recently 
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mentioned,  m  the  Albani  Tilla,  the  robe  of  which  is  elaborated 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  though  the  shape  of  the  face  is  the 
commonest  and  worst.  Cicero  gives  us  to  understand  the  very 
same  thing  where  he  says  that  some  ivory  figures  of  Victory 
had  been  brought  from  the  island  of  Malta,  which  were  of  the 
utmost  antiquity,  and  executed  with  great  skill  For  the 
remark  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  tragedy  is  true  here ;  he  says 
that  it  attained  correctness  in  its  expressions  and  modes  of 
speech  sooner  than  in  its  plot,  the  words  and  vesture  of  the 
thoughts  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tragedy  as  do  in  sculp- 
ture the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  and  dexterity  in  working 
the  marble.  We  might  also  conjecture  the  same  thing  from 
the  steps  by  which  art  has  advanced  in  more  modem  times. 
For  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  greatest  men  in  painting, 
whose  works,  though  deficient  in  true  beauty,  are  finished  with 
incredible  patience,  have  sought,  partly  by  the  execution  of  the 
smallest  details,  to  diffuse  brilliancy  over  their  pictures,  to 
which  they  were  unable  to  impart  grandeur.  In  fact,  their 
great  successors,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  wrought  accord^ 
ing  to  the  precept  of  an  English  poet,  —  "  Design  with  fire,  but 
execute  with  coolness."  The  great  unity  in  the  finish,  which 
preceded  the  knowledge  of  the  beautifril,  is  manifested  in  dif- 
ferent sepulchral  monuments,  executed  partly  by  Sansovino 
and  partly  by  other  sculptors  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  for  the  figures  are  all  very  moderate,  but  the  oma* 
ments  are  wrought  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  serve  as 
models  to  our  artists,  and  they  will  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
antique  works  of  this  kind  (9). 

17.  The  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  this  older  style 
may  be  embraced,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  following  brief 
description.  The  drawing  was  vigorous  but  hard ;  powerful  but 
without  grace ;  and  the  strength  of  expression  detracted  from 
beauty.  But  as  the  art  of  the  earliest  ages  was  devoted  only 
to  gods  and  heroes,  whose  praise,  as  Horace  says,  accords  not 
with  the  soft  lyre,  this  very  hardness  probably  co-operated  to 
give  grandeur  to  the  figures.  Art,  like  justice  in  those  days, 
which  inflicted  death  for  the  smallest  offence,  was  severe  and 
hard.  As  we  comprehend  under  the  older  style  the  longer 
period  of  Greek  art,  this  description  is  to  be  understood  with 
some  reservations,  depending  on  the  different  stages  of  progress 
during  that  period,  in  which  the  later  works  must  have  been 
very  unlike  the  earlier. 
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18.  According  to  Atbeuseus,  this  style  lasted  until  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  art  in  Greece ;  for  he  states  in  regard  to  the 
poet  Stesichorus  that  he  was  the  first  to  represent  Hercules 
with  a  club  and  bow  (10).  We  cannot  however  allow  the 
assertion  to  pass  without  contradiction;  for  there  are  many 
gems  extant  showing  Hercules  thus  armed,  which  were  en- 
graved in  the  older  style  before  mentioned.  Now  Stesichorus 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  Simonides,  namely,  in  the  seventy- 
second  Olympiad,  or  about  the  time  when  Xerxes  marched 
against  Greece ;  and  Phidias,  who  elevated  art  to  its  summit, 
flourished  in  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad ;  the  gems  in  ques- 
tion must  therefore  have  t>een  executed  shortly  before  or  after 
that  Olympiad.  But  Strabo  assigns  to  these  attributes  of  Her- 
cules a  much  earlier  origin ;  according  to  him,  the  invention  of 
them  is  due  to  Pisander,  who,  as  some  maintain,  lived  at  the 
same  time  with  Eumolpus,  but  who  is  placed  by  others  in  the 
thirty-third  Olympiad.  He  also  states  that  the  most  ancient 
figures  of  Hercules  had  neither  club  nor  bow. 

19.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sufficiently  circumspect  in 
judging  of  the  age  of  the  workmanship ;  a  figure  which  appears 
to  be  Etruscan  or  of  the  more  ancient  art  of  the  Greeks  is  not 
so  always.  It  may  be  a  copy  or  imitation  of  older  works, 
which  id  ways  served  as  a  model  to  many  Greek  artists.  As 
the  older  style  was  formed  principally  through  images  of  divin- 
ities, it  still  continued  to  be  imitated,  even  by  artists  of  the 
best  and  later  times,  when  making  figures  of  them,  —  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  in  such  a  shape  a 
higher  antiquity,  and  thus  inspiring  deeper  reverence.  There 
are  works  with  figures  of  divinities,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  period  of  art  in  question,  especially  in  the  drapery  and  its 
stiff  parallel  folds ;  but  the  ornaments  on  them  are  opposed  to 
any  such  antiquity,  and  point  to  a  far  later  style.  This  is 
plainly  visible  in  a  four-sided  altar,  or  base,  in  the  villa  of  the 
Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  \  and  several  works  of  a  similar  kind 
might  be  adduced.  The  more  ancient  shape  of  the  deities  is 
introduced  even  on  coins,  and  it  may  be  studied,  together  with 
other  peculiarities,  in  a  Pallas,  draped  in  the  older  style,  on 
coins  of  Alexander  the  Great.  If  therefore  we  see  figures  of 
deities  which  from  other  characteristics  and  for  other  reasons 
cannot  have  the  antiquity  which  they  show,  then  the  older 
style  would  seem  to  be  something  adopted  in  order  to  awaken 
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greater  reTerence.  As  it  was  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  writer 
that  harshneas  in  the  construction  and  sound  of  words  gives 
grandeur  to  speech,  so  the  hardness  and  severity  of  the  older 
style  produce  a  similar  effect  in  art.  This  remark  is  to  be 
understood  not  only  of  the  naked  parts  of  figures,  but  also  of 
the  drapery,  and  of  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  and  beard,  as 
they  exist  in  Etruscan  and  the  older  Greek  figures. 

20.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  may  instance  that 
rilievo  in  the  Albani  villa,  of  which  an  engraving  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Preface  of  the  first  Dresden  edition ;  all 
the  figures  of  the  feouila  divinities  in  it  are  draped  after  the 
idea  which  we  have  of  £truscan  figures.  But  as  the  Corinthian 
order  of  the  temple  and  the  chariot-race  represented  on  the 
frieze  of  it  indicate  a  Greek  work,  yet  we  should  hold  it  to  be  a 
Greek  work  of  the  older  style,  if  we  considered  it  in  reference 
to  the  drapery  of  the  figures.  Proof  of  the  contrary  however 
exists  precisely  in  the  order  of  the  temple,  which,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  was  an  invention  of  a  later  date ;  consequently  the 
older  style  has  been  imitated.  We  cannot  look  for  an  Etrus- 
can work  in  this  rilievo,  because  we  know  that  the  Etruscan 
temples  were  generally  different  from  the  Greek,  the  former 
having  no  fi-ieze,  and  projecting  the  beams  of  the  roof,  mtUult^ 
far  over  the  columns  of  the  porch,  as  well  as  over  the  walls  of 
the  cella,  and  this  projecting  part  of  the  beams  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  fourth  of  the  height  of  the  columns.  The  object 
of  this  projection  was  to  protect  the  people  from  the  rain,  as 
the  cella  -was  not  surrounded  by  a  row  of  columns  (11).  This 
comment  explains,  at  the  same  time,  a  passage  in  Vitruvius 
hitherto  not  understood  (12). 

21.  The  same  kind  of  imitation  is  still  more  manifest  in  a 
figure  of  Jupiter  in  relief,  having  a  beard  longer  than  usual, 
and  hair  falling  forwards  over  the  shoulders,  which  is  also 
draped  after  the  manner  of  the  most  ancient  figures ;  and  yet, 
it  is  a  work  of  the  Romans  under  the  Emperors,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion lOVI  EXSVPERANTISSIMO  and  the  form  of  the  letters 
show.  The  inscription,  without  the  figure,  has  been  published 
by  Spon.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  to 
excite,  through  such  a  primeval  form,  more  reverence  for  Jupi- 
ter, and  to  give  to  him,  as  it  were,  a  more  remote  origin  (13). 

22.  The  goddess  of  Hope  is  found  represented  in  the  oldest 
style  in  a  small  figure  in  the  Ludovisi  villa,  which  likewise, 
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from  the  Roman  inacription  on  the  socle  (14),  must  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  possibly  in  the  second 
century.  The  Hope  on  the  imperial  coins  of  which  I  have 
seen  either  the  originals  or  engravings  is  shaped  precisely  in  the 
same  way.  As  an  instance  I  mention  one  of  the  latter  on  a 
coin  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  the  Elder.  We  may,  for  example, 
illustrate  this  custom  by  the  portraits  dressed  in  the  style  of 
Vandyck,  a  style  which  is  popular  even  now  among  the  Eng- 
lish, and  which  is  also  far  more  favorable  to  the  artist,  as  well 
as  more  becoming  to  the  person  painted,  than  the  present 
closely-fitting  stiff  dress  without  folds.  I  also  remember  that 
two  statues  of  Victory,  which  stand  on  tiptoe  with  the  feet 
close  together,  have  on  account  of  the  attitude  been  referred  to 
the  most  ancient  times  by  those  to  whom  it  appeared  con- 
strained (15),  because  they  did  not  understand  its  signification. 
But  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the  Roman  name  behind,  on  the 
band  that  passes  crosswise  over  the  breast  as  well  as  the  back. 
These  bands  are  intended  to  represent  the  fastenings  of  the 
wings,  which  were  formerly  there,  and  which  were  probably  of 
bronze  and  set  into  the  stone  (16). 

23.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  heads  erroneously  called 
heads  of  Plato.  They  are  however  merely  heads  of  Hermse, 
and  the  shape  generally  given  to  these  Hermffi  is  that  which,  it 
is  supposed,  the  stones  might  possibly  have  had  on  which  the 
first  heads  were  placed  (17);  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
antiquity  of  them,  which  is  manifested  by  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  art  displayed  in  them.  The  most  beautiful  of  such 
UermsB  was  carried  in  my  time  from  Rome  to  Sicily,  and  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  former  Jesuits'  College,  at  Palermo ;  but 
of  the  great  number  in  Rome,  that  in  the  Famesina  palace  is 
the  most  excellent.  Perfectly  similar  and  equal  to  the  former 
Hermes  is  the  head  of  a  male  draped  statue,  nine  palms  (6  ft. 
7  in.)  high,  which,  together  with  the  four  Caryatides  already 
mentioned,  was  found,  in  the  spring  of  1761,  near  the  Portian 
Hill,  not  fiir  from  Frascati,  where,  according  to  some  previously 
discovered  inscriptions,  there  had  formerly  been  a  villa  of  the 
Portia  family.  It  has  a  tunic  of  some  thin  stuff,  indicated  by 
the  numerous  small  folds  in  which  it  hangs  down  as  low  as  the 
feet ;  over  it  is  a  mantle  of  cloth,  which  passes  under  the  right 
aim  and  over  the  lefl  shoulder  in  such  a  manner  that  the  left 
arm,  which  rests  upon  the  hip,  remains  covered  (18).     On  the 
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hem  of  the  portion  of  the  mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulder 
CAPAANAIIAAAOC,  with  two  lambdas.  A,  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode  of  writing  the  name.  But  this  letter  may  be 
found  in  other  places  also,  where  it  is  doubled  and  superfluous^ 
as  for  instance  on  a  rare  bronze  coin  of  the  city  of  Magnesia 
(19),  with  the  inscription,  MAPNHT.  IIOAAI2,  instead  of 
IIOAI2  (20).  The  name  of  the  goddess  Cybele  is  also  found 
written  Kv^ScXAo,  just  as  Petilia,  a  city  in  Lucania,  is  written 
Petillia  (21).  In  my  Ancient  Monuments^  in  which  this  figure 
was  published,  I  have  discussed  it  at  length ;  I  therefore  con- 
fine myself  here  to  the  following  remarks.  It  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  subject  of  dispute  in  Rome  what  person  this  statue 
was  intended  to  represent.  It  could  not  be  designed  for  the 
celebrated  Sardanapalus,  because  he  wore  no  beard,  and  caused 
it  to  be  removed  every  day.  At  last  I  assumed  it  as  probable 
from  the  accounts  of  two  kings  of  this  name  in  Assyria,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  wise  man,  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
intended  to  represent  him.  We  cannot  moreover  maintain, 
even  in  regard  to  a  male  figure  in  female  dress,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  voluptuous  Sardanapalus,  since  the  philosopher  Aris- 
tippus  also  may  have  assumed  the  garments  of  the  other  sex ; 
at  least  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he 
dressed  himself  so,  or  in  the  usual  manner.  The  four  Caryat^ 
ides,  with  others  that  have  perished,  probably  supported  the 
cornice  of  a  room,  for  there  is  a  round  elevation  on  their  heads 
within  the  rim  of  which  a  capital  or  basket  probably  stood. 

24.  A  similar  shape  was  given  to  the  heads  of  an  Indian 
Bacchus,  or  Liber  Pater,  though  in  this  case  the  nobleness  of 
the  forms  plainly  distinguish  the  divinity  from  the  common 
heads  of  the  HermaD.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  a 
far  older  style  in  a  female  statue  of  blackish  marble,  in  the 
Capitoline  museum,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  life;  it  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Adrian.  It  stands  with  the  arms 
hanging  down  and  closely  pressed  to  the  sides,  as  Pausanias 
describes  the  statue  of  Arrhachion,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic 
Games  of  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad.  But  it  is  clearly  manifest 
from  the  workmanship  that  this  statue  has  no  such  antiquity ; 
the  opposite  indeed  might  be  made  still  more  evident,  if  the 
head  were  ancient,  as  Bottari,  in  his  Capitoline  Museum^  erro- 
neously believes,  dwelling  for  a  long  time  on  the  shape  of  it. 
The  head,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  modem,  yet  the  artist, 
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though  he  modelled  it  after  an  idea  of  his  own,  endeavored  to 
make  the  large  locks  of  hair  correspond  to  those  which  have 
been  preserved  on  the  shoulders.  After  the  statue  had  been 
restored,  the  genuine  antique  head  was  discovered  in  the  villa 
mentioned,  and  purchased  by  the  Cardinal  Albani,  in  whose 
collection  of  antiquities  it  still  remains. 

25.  The  characteristics  of  this  older  style  prepared  the  way 
for  the  grand  style  of  art,  and  guided  the  latter  to  severe 
correctness  and  lofty  expression ;  for  in  the  hardness  of  the 
former  we  see  the  accurately  drawn  outline  and  the  certainty 
of  the  knowledge  where  everything  lies  plain  in  sight  By  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  way,  art  would  in  modem  times  have 
reached  its  height,  if,  instructed  by  the  sharp  outlines  and 
strong  development  of  all  the  parts,  as  shown  in  Michael 
Angelo's  figures,  sculptors  had  continued  to  follo\7  in  his  foot- 
steps. For,  as  in  learning  music  and  languages,  the  tone  in 
one  case,  and  the  syllables  and  words  in  the  other,  must  be 
sharply  and  clearly  rendered,  in  order  to  attain  pure  harmony 
and  a  fluent  utterance,  even  so  drawing  leads  to  truth  and 
beauty  of  form,  not  through  indecisive,  faint,  and  lightly 
touched  strokes,  but  through  manly,  although  somewhat  hard 
and  accurately  defined,  outlines.  With  a  style  like  this,  and 
precisely  at  the  time  when  art  made  its  great  advance  to  per- 
fection, tragedy  rose  up  in  mighty  words  and  strong  expressions 
of  great  weight,  whereby  iEschylus  gave  dignity  to  his  person- 
ages, and  to  probability  its  utmost  extent,  and  rhetoric  itself 
became  poetical  in  the  writings  of  Gorgias,  its  inventor. 

26.  In  concluding  our  examination  of  this  first  style,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  ignorant  criticism  of  a  painter  (22),  who, 
like  Du  Fresnoy,  became  an  author,  and  who  had  no  better 
success  in  art  than  he.  He  wishes  to  inform  us  that  all  works 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Phocas  may  be  called 
antique ;  but  the  point  from  which  he  starts  is  not  more  cor- 
rect than  that  at  which  he  stops.  We  see  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded, and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  there  are  extant 
even  now  older  works  than  of  the  time  prior  to  Alexander ;  but 
antiquity  in  art  ceases  before  Constantino.  They  too  have 
much  need  of  instruction  who  believe  with  Father  Montfaucon 
that  no  works  of  Greek  sculptors  have  been  preserved  which 
have  an  earlier  date  than  the  period  when  the  Greeks  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

VOL.  II.  9 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  GRAND  STTLE. 

1.  FiNALLT,  at  the  time  when  Greece  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  refinement  and  freedom,  art  also  became  more  unfet- 
tered and  lofty ;  for  the  older  style  was  constructed  upon  a 
system  composed  of  rules  which,  though  originally  derived  from 
nature,  had  afterwards  departed  from  it  and  become  ideal.  The 
artist  wrought  more  in  conformity  to  these  rules  than  to  nature, 
the  object  of  imitation,  for  art  had  created  for  itself  a  nature  of 
its  own.  The  improvers  of  art  elevated  themselves  above  this 
adopted  system,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  truth  of  nature,  by 
which  they  were  taught  to  throw  aside,  for  flowing  outlines,  the 
hardness  of  the  older  style,  with  its  prominent  and  abruptly 
ending  parts  of  the  figure,  to  make  the  violent  positions  and 
actions  more  refined  and  becoming,  and  to  display  in  their 
works  less  science,  and  more  beauty,  loftiness,  and  gran- 
deur (1).  Through  this  improvement  in  art,  Phidias,  Polycle- 
tus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and  other  masters,  made 
themselves  celebrated ;  and  their  style  may  be  called  the 
Grand  Style,  because  their  chief  object,  besides  beauty,  appears 
to  have  been  grandeur.  But  a  dear  distinction  must  be  made 
here  between  hardness  in  drawing  and  sharpness,  in  order  not 
to  mistake  the  sharp  rendering  of  the  eyebrows  for  example, 
which  we  constantly  see  in  shapes  of  the  highest  beauty,  for  an 
unnatural  hardness  remaining  from  the  older  style ;  for  the 
sharpness  with  which  the  parts  are  denoted  has  its  foundation 
in  ideas  of  beauty,  as  we  have  already  remarked.^ 

2.  But  it  is  probable,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  some  re- 
marks of  writers,  that  the  rectilinear  still  continued  to  be  char- 
acteristic in  a  certain  degree  of  the  drawing  of  the  grand  style, 
and  that  the  outlines  in  consequence  passed  into  angles,  —  a 
characteristic  which  seems  to  have  been  denoted  by  the  word 

1  Plates  XV.,  XVL 
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"square"  or  " angular."  For  as  these  masters,  like  Polycletus 
for  example,  were  lawgivers  in  proportion,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly established  exactly  the  measure  of  each  one  part,  it  is  not 
incredible  that  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  of  form  may  have 
been  sacrificed  to  this  great  exactness  (2).  But  though  gran- 
deur was  displayed  in  the  figures  of  these  great  masters,  still, 
in  comparison  with  the  waving  outlines  of  their  successors,  it 
may  have  exhibited  a  certain  hardness.  This  appears  to  haVe 
been  the  hardness  which  was  censured  in  Ccdlon,  Hegesias, 
Canachus,  and  Calamis,  indeed  even  in  Myron.  Canachus  how- 
ever was  younger  than  Phidias,  for  he  was  the  scholar  of  Poly- 
cletus, and  flourished  in  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad.  If  the 
conjecture  which  I  shall  offer  hereafter  in  regard  to  two  Cane- 
phori  in  terra-cotta  be  accepted,  namely,  that  they  are  copies  of 
the  two  celebrated  Canephori  of  Polycletus,  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
peculiarity  of  this  style,  and  of  the  hardness  still  clinging  to  it, 
might  be  derived  from  that  rilievo  than  from  other  statements 
and  inferences. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  hardness  imputed  as  a  fault  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  sculptors  before  mentioned  it  might  however  be 
shown  that  the  ancient  writers  have  very  often  judged  of  art  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  modems ;  and  the  firmness  of  drawing, 
the  correctly  and  severely  rendered  figures  of  Raphael,  have  to 
many  appeared  hard  and  stiff,  when  compared  with  the  tender- 
ness of  the  outlines  and  the  round  and  softly  treated  forms  of 
Correggio.  Malvasia,  a  historian  of  the  Bolognese  painters, 
but  a  person  of  no  taste,  is  altogether  of  this  opinion ;  so  to 
nncultivated  minds  the  Homeric  verse,  and  the  antique  majesty 
of  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  sound  negligent  and  coarse  in  com- 
parison with  the  briUiancy  of  Viigil  and  the  charming  sweet- 
ness of  Ovid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Lucian  in 
art  is  good  for  anything,  the  statue  of  the  Amazon  Sosandra, 
from  the  hand  of  Calamis,  was  to  be  placed  among  the  four 
most  admirable  figures  of  female  beauty.  For  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  her  beauty  he  mentions  not  only  the  whole  dress,  but 
also  the  modest  mien  and  the  soft  and  covert  smile.  However, 
the  style  of  one  period  can  no  more  be  general  in  art  than  in 
writing ;  for  if  Thucydides,  of  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  had 
been  the  only  one  preserved,  we  should,  from  the  conciseness 
amounting  almost  to  obscurity  in  the  speeches  of  his  history, 
have  formed  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  regard  to  Plato,  Ly- 
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sias,  and  Xenophon,  whose  worda  flow  onward  like  a  gentle 
stream  (3). 

4.  The  moat  admirable^  and  one  may  say  the  sole  works  in 
Rome  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  grand  style,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  are  the  oft-quoted  Pallas,  nine  palms  high  (6  ft.  9  in.),  in 
the  Albani  villa,  and  the  Niobe  and  her  Daughters,  in  the 
Medici  villa.  The  former  must  not  however  be  confounded 
with  the  Pallas  of  the  more  ancient  style,  in  the  same  villa, 
which  has  also  been  mentioned  before.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  age  of  which  we  speak,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  it  the  more  correctly,  since  we  see  the 
head  in  its  entire  original  beauty ;  for  it  has  not  been  injured 
even  by  a  harsh  wind,  but  is  as  pure  and  brilliant  as  when  it 
came  from  the  master's  hands.  It  has,  in  connection  with  the 
lofty  beauty  with  which  it  is  endowed,  the  characteristics  of 
this  style  which  we  noticed  ;  a  certain  hardness  is  visible,  but 
it  is  a  hardness  more  easily  felt  than  described.  We  might 
wish  to  see  in  the  face  a  certain  grace  which  it  would  receive 
through  more  roundness  and  softness.  This  is  probably  the 
grace  which,  in  the  subsequent  age  of  art,  Praxiteles  first  gave 
to  his  figures,  —  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  Niobe  and 
her  Daughters  are  to  be  regarded  as  indisputable  works  of  the 
grand  style ;  but  that  appearance  of  hardness  which  in  the 
Pallas  suggests  a  conjecture  as  to  its  age  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  this  group,  in  which  are  found  the  |Hrincipal  attributes 
whereby  the  style  is  indicated ;  namely,  an  uncreated  idea  of 
beauty,  if  I  may  so  say,  but  specially  a  lofty  simplicity  as  well 
in  the  conformation  of  the  heads  as  in  the  whole  drawing,  in 
the  drapery,  and  in  the  execution.  This  beauty  is  like  an  idea 
conceived  without  the  aid  of  the  senses,  which  might  be  gener- 
ated in  a  lofty  understanding  and  in  a  happy  imagination,  if  it 
could  rise  in  contemplation  near  to  divine  beauty ;  so  great  is 
the  unity  of  form  and  outline,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
produced  not  with  labor,  but  awakened  like  a  thought,  and 
blown  out  with  a  breath ;  just  as  the  skilful  hand  of  the  great 
Raphael  —  which,  like  a  ready  tool,  obeyed  his  will  —  would, 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  design  a  most  beautiful  outline 
of  a  Madonna's  head,  and,  without  making  any  improvements, 
go  on  correctly  and  confidently  with  the  execution  of  it 

5.  The  works  of  the  great  improvers  of  art  having  been  lost, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  more  precisely  the  varied  learning 
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and  the  attributes  of  the  grand  style.  We  resemble  in  this 
respect  those  who  can  recognize,  in  a  much  corroded  head  of  an 
ancient  statue,  the  person  represented,  as  if  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  are  unable  to  distinguish  either  the  features  or  the 
execution.  But  we  can  speak  with  more  confidence  of  the  style 
of  their  successors,  which  I  term  the  Beautiful,  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  figures  of  antiquity  were  without  doubt  executed 
in  the  period  within  which  this  style  flourished ;  and  many 
others  of  which  this  cannot  be  shown  are  at  least  imitations  of 
them.  The  beautiful  style  of  art  begins  with  Praxiteles ;  it 
attained  its  highest  splendor  through  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  — 
the  proofs  of  which  will  be  adduced  hereafter.  It  is  therefor^ 
the  style  which  prevailed  not  long  before  and  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors  (4). 

6.  The  principal  attribute  by  which  the  beautiful  style  is 
distinguished  from  the  grand  is  grace ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
artists  last  named  hold  the  same  relation  towards  their  prede- 
cessors that  Guide,  among  the  modems,  would  hold  to  Raphael. 
This  will  be  shown  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
drawing  of  this  style,  and  the  grace  which  constitutes  its  pecu- 
liar character. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  drawing  generally,  it  was  a  principle  to 
avoid  everything  angular,  even  what  had  hitherto  remained  in 
the  statues  of  great  artists,  like  Polycletus.  The  merit  of  this 
improvement  in  art  is,  in  sculpture,  especially  attributed  to 
Lysippus,  who  imitated  nature  -more  than  did  his  predecessors  ; 
he  therefore  gave  an  undulating  form  to  certain  parts  of  his 
figures,  which  were  still  rendered  angularly.  In  this  way  prob- 
ably are  we  to  understand  what  Pliny  means  by  squared 
statues,  for,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  term  quadrature  is 
applied  to  a  square  manner  of  drawing.  But  the  forms  of 
beauty  of  the  preceding  style  remained  as  a  rule  even  in  this, 
for  Nature  in  her  utmost  beauty  had  been  the  teacher.  Hence 
Lucian,  in  describing  a  beautiful  woman,  takes  the  figure  as  a 
whole,  and  the  principal  parts,  from  the  artists  of  the  grand 
style,  but  the  elegance  from  their  successors.  The  shape  of  the 
face  should  be  like  that  of  the  Lemnian  Pallas  of  Phidias ;  but 
the  hair,  eyebrows,  and  forehead  as  in  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles ; 
in  the  eyes  he  would  wish  to  see  the  tenderness  and  charm 
which  characterized  the  latter.  The  hands  should  be  made 
after  those  of  the  Venus  of  Alcamenes^  a  scholar  of  Phidias. 
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When,  in  descriptions  of  beautiful  women,  the  hands  of  Pallas 
are  specified,  we  are  probablj  to  understand  the  Pallas  of 
Phidias,  as  being  the  most  celebrated ;  hands  of  Polycletus 
signify  the  most  beautiful  hands  (5). 

8.  In  general,  we  maj  represent  to  ourselves  the  figures  of 
the  grand  style,  compared  with  those  of  the  beautiful  style,  as 
men  of  the  heroic  age,  as  Homer's  heroes  and  men,  compared 
with  the  cultivated  Athenians  in  the  bloom  of  the  republic. 
Or,  to  make  a  comparison  with  something  actual,  I  would  place 
the  works  of  the  former  period  near  Demosthenes,  and  those  of 
the  subsequent  age  near  Cicera  The  former  hurries  us,  as  it 
were,  impetuously  away ;  the  latter  leads  us  willingly  along 
with  him.  In  the  one,  we  have  no  opportunity  to  think  of  the 
beauties  of  execution ;  in  the  other,  they  show  themselves  un- 
sought, and  diffuse  themselves  with  a  general  light  over  the 
arguments  of  the  speaker. 

9.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  now  to  speak  of  grace  spe- 
cially, as  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  beautiful  style.  It 
is  formed  and  dwells  in  the  gestures,  and  is  manifested  in  the 
actions  and  movements  of  the  body ;  it  even  shows  itself  in 
the  cast  of  the  drapery,  and  in  the  entire  dress.  The  artists 
who  followed  Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  their  contemporaries, 
sought  for  it  more  than  they,  and  were  more  successful  in  at- 
taining it  The  reason  must  lie  in  the  loftiness  of  the  ideas 
which  the  latter  artists  embodied,  and  in  the  severity  of  their 
drawing.     This  point  deserves  our  special  attention. 

10.  The  great  masters  of  the  grand  style  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned  had  sought  for  beauty  only  in  perfect  harmony 
of  all  the  parts,  and  in  elevation  of  expression,  striving  more 
for  the  truly  beautiful  than  for  the  lovely.  But  as  only  a 
single  idea  of  beauty  in  the  highest  degree  and  always  equal  to 
itself  can  be  imagined,  and  as  this  idea  was  always  present  to 
those  artists,  their  beautiful  women  must  consequently  always 
have  approximated  to  their  ideal,  and  been  similar  to  each 
other,  and  uniform.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  similarity  in  the 
heads  of  Niobe  and  her  Daughters,  which  varies  imperceptibly, 
and  only  with  the  age  and  d^;ree  of  beauty  in  them. 


... 


.  Fades  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  quaiem  decet  esse  sororum," 

" ....  In  face  they  were  not  all  alike, 
Nor  more  unlike  than  sisters  well  might  be." 
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11.  Now,  if  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  grand  style 
was,  as  it  appears,  to  represent  the  countenance  and  attitude  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  as  free  from  emotion,  and  not  agitated  by 
inward  perturbation,  in  an  equilibrium  of  feeling,  and  with  a 
peaceful,  always  even,  state  of  mind,  we  see  why  a  certain 
grace  was  wanting ;  no  attempt  even  was  made  to  introduce  it. 
But  it  demands  a  lofty  understanding  to  express  this  significant 
and  speaking  stillness  of  the  soul ;  for  '*  the  imitation  of  the 
violent,'*  as  Plato  8£^s,  "  can  be  made  in  different  ways ;  but  a 
calm,  wise  demeanor  can  neither  be  easily  imitated,  nor,  when 
imitated,  easily  comprehended." 

12.  With  such  severe  ideas  of  beauty,  art  began  to  be  great, 
as  well-ordered  states  thrive  with  severe  laws ;  and  the  figures 
were  simple,  like  the  manners  and  men  of  the  age.  The  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  great  lawgivers  in  art  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  aa  Solon  did  with  the  laws  of  Draco,  they  did 
not  depart  from  their  rules ;  but  as  the  strictest  laws  become 
more  useful  and  acceptable  through  a  temperate  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  so  the  latter  sought  to  bring  nearer  to  nature 
the  lofty  beauties  which,  in  the  statues  of  their  great  masters, 
were  like  abstract  ideas  of  nature,  and  forms  modelled  upon  a 
system ;  and  in  this  way  they  attained  greater  variety.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  grace  introduced 
by  the  masters  of  the  beautiful  style  into  their  works. 

13.  But  the  Graces,  who,  like  the  Muses,  were  worshipped 
by  the  most  ancient  Greeks  under  two  names  only,  appear, 
like  Venus,  whose  companions  they  are,  to  be  of  different 
characters.  One  is  like  the  heavenly  Venus,  of  higher  birth, 
the  daughter  of  harmony ;  she  is  constant  and  unchangeable, 
even  as  the  laws  of  harmony.  On  this  account,  Horace  seems 
to  name  only  one  Grace,  calling  the  two  others  her  sisters. 
The  other  Grace  is,  like  the  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione,  more 
subject  to  the  influence  of  matter.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Time, 
and  only  a  follower  of  the  former,  or  the  heavenly  Grace,  whom 
she  announces  to  those  who  are  not  devoted  to  her  service. 
She  descends  from  her  loftiness  and  reveals  herself  kindly, 
without  humiliation,  to  those  who  turn  their  eyes  upon  her ; 
though  not  eager  to  please,  she  is  not  willing  to  remain  un- 
known. But  the  former  Grace,  an  associate  of  all  the  deities, 
appears  to  be  sufficient  to  herself.  She  does  not  offer  herself 
unsolicited,  she  wishes  to  be  sought ;  she  is  too  elevated  ever 
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to  be  much  an  object  of  sense ;  for,  as  Plato  says,  "  there  is 
no  form  capable  of  expressing  the  highest."  She  converses 
only  with  the  wise ;  to  the  mass  she  appears  forbidding  and 
unamiable.  She  conceals  the  emotions  of  her  soul,  and  brings 
herself  near  to  the  blissful  serenity  of  the  divine  nature,  of 
which  the  great  artists,  as  the  ancients  write,  sought  to  delin- 
eate an  image.  Her  seemingly  austere  aspect  might  even  be 
compared  with  the  more  acid  kinds  of  fruits,  which,  according 
to  Theophrastus,  have  greater  fragrance  than  the  sweeter 
sorts ;  for  whatever  is  intended  to  impress  strongly  and  to 
excite  must  be  pungent  and  savory.  The  Greeks  would  have 
compared  this  latter  Grace  to  the  Doric  harmony,  and  the 
other  to  the  Ionic;  and  we  may  make  the  same  comparison 
in  regard  to  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architecture,  as 
one  which  is  wholly  correct. 

14.  This  grace  in  works  of  art  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  divine  poet;  and  he  has  represented  it  in  the 
image  of  the  beautiful  and  lightly  dressed  Aglaia,  or  Thalia^  — 
whom  Vulcan  married,  — and  who,  on  this  account,  is  elsewhere 
termed  his  helpmate,  and  who  wrought  with  him  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  divine  Pandora.  This  was  the  grace  which  Pallas 
shed  around  Ulysses,  and  of  which  the  lofly  Pindar  sings ;  this 
is  the  grace  to  whom  the  artists  of  the  grand  style  sacrificed. 
She  worked  with  Phidias  in  the  shaping  of  the  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter ;  she  stood  near  the  footstool  of  the  Jupiter  on  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun ;  she  arched  with  love,  as  in  the  artist's  prototype, 
the  proud  curve  of  his  eyebrows,  and  to  his  look  of  majesty 
imparted  an  air  of  benevolence  and  graciousness.  With  her 
sisters  and  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons  she  crowned  the  head 
of  Juno  at  Ai^gos,  —  who  was  brought  up  by  the  latter,  —  as 
her  work,  wherein  she  recognized  herself,  and  in  which  she 
guided  the  hand  of  Polycletus.  In  the  Sosandra  of  Calamis 
she  smiled  with  innocence  and  reserve ;  she  hid  herself,  with 
modest  shame,  on  her  forehead  and  in  her  eyes,  and  played 
with  unsought  elegance  in  the  folds  of  her  drapery.  With  her 
the  artist  of  the  Niobe  ventured  into  the  kingdom  of  incor- 
poreal forms,  and  mastered  the  secret  of  uniting  the  anguish  of 
death  with  the  highest  beauty ;  he  became  a  creator  of  pure 
spirits  and  heavenly  souls,  which,  exciting  no  desires  of  the 
senses,  produced  a  contemplative  consideration  of  beauty  of 
every  kind;  for  they  seem  to  have  been  formed,  not  for  the 
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expression  of  the  passions,  but  simply  for  the  lodgement  of 
them. 

15.  The  grand  style  without  grace,  and  the  following  style, 
are  found  united  in  a  single  statue  in  the  Albani  villa.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Bacchus,  larger  than  life,  of  which  I  hate  made  men- 
tion in  my  remarks  upon  the  drawing  of  the  nude  figure.  The 
head  is  not  the  one  which  properly  belongs  to  it ;  it  is  that  of 
an  Apollo,  beautiful,  it  is  true,  and  of  noble  conformation,  but 
still  too  serious  in  look,  and  the  mouth  lacks  that  sweetness  of 
shape  which  we  should  like  to  see ;  so  that  we  can  perceive, 
without  a  doubt,  that  the  statue  of  which  the  head  has  been 
adopted  for  this  Bacchus  must  belong  to  a  far  more  ancient  era 
of  art  than  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed. 

16.  The  artists  of  the  beautiful  style  united  the  second  to 
the  first  and  higher  Grace.  As  the  Juno  of  Homer  took  the 
girdle  of  Venus  that  she  might  appear  more  pleasing  and  lovely 
to  Jupiter,  so  those  masters  sought  to  combine  with  lofty 
beauty  a  more  sensual  charm,  and  to  make  grandeur  more  com- 
panionable, as  it  were,  through  an  engaging  desire  to  please. 
This  more  pleasing  Grace  was  first  created  in  painting  and  by 
painting  imparted  to  sculpture.  She  conferred  immortality 
upon  Parrhasius,  to  whom  she  first  revealed  herself.  Some 
time  afterwards  she  appeared  also  in  marble  and  bronze,  for 
there  is  an  interval  of  half  a  century  between  Parrhasius  — 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias  —  and  Praxiteles,  whose 
works,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
grace  from  those  that  were  executed  prior  to  his  time. 

17.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  father  of  this  Grace  in  art,  and 
Apelles,  to  whom  she  wholly  attached  herself,  and  who  may 
properly  be  termed  the  Painter  of  the  Lovely  Grace,  —  inas- 
much as  he  has  painted  her  exclusively,  without  her  other  two 
companions,  —  were  both  bom  beneath  the  joyous  skies  of  Ionia, 
and  in  the  land  where  the  Father  of  Poets  had  been  endowed, 
some  hundred  years  before,  with  the  highest  grace ;  for  Ephe- 
sus  was  the  father-land  of  Parrhasius  as  well  as  of  Apelles,  who 
might  probably  derive  his  descent  firom  a  certain  Apelles  who 
went  with  the  Amazons  to  Smyrna,  and  even  from  Homer  him- 
self, for  this.  Apelles  was  among  the  ancestors  of  the  great  poet. 
Parrhasius  was  endowed  with  a  delicate  sensibility,  which  such  a 
climate  generates,  and  had  been  instructed  in  art  by  his  father, 
who  had,  himself,  some  reputation ;  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
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there  he  heoame  the  friend  of  the  philosopher,  the  teacher  of 
Greece  (6),  who  revealed  her  to  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

1 8.  Of  the  second  or  more  pleasing  grace  we  maj  get  an  idea 
from  the  heads  of  the  Leucothea  in  the  Capitoline  museum ;  and 
the  reader,  if  lie  would  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  qualities 
which  with  the  ancient  artists  constituted  grace,  may  compare 
with  those  and  similar  heads  the  conformation  of  Correggio,  the 
Father  of  the  Graces.  He  will  be  immediately  satisfied  thut, 
between  this  more  modem  grace,  not  infrequently  ornamented, 
and  oftentimes  exaggerated,  and  the  pleasing  grace  of  the  ancient 
artists  of  the  beautiful  style,  the  interval  is  no  greater  than  was 
perhaps  remarked  by  true  connoisseurs  in  former  times  as  exist- 
ing between  the  latter  and  the  exalted  grace  of  the  grand  style. 

19.  The  variety  and  greater  diversity  of  expression  in  the 
beautiful  style  did  not  detract  from  its  harmony  and  grandeur ; 
the  soul  manifested  itself  only,  as  it  were,  beneath  a  still  sur- 
face of  water,  and  never  burst  impetuously  forth.  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  sufferiftg,  as  in  the  Laocodn,  the  greatest  pain  is 
concealed ;  and  joy  floats,  like  a  soft  breeze  that  scarcely  stirs 
the  leaves,  over  the  faces  of  a  Leucothea  in  the  Campidoglio, 
and  a  Bacchante  on  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Naxo&  Art  phil- 
osophized with  the  passions,  as  Aristotle  says  of  reason,  ov/t^- 
Xocro^ci  rots  ttoBwu 

20.  This  grace  —  the  first  and  lofty,  as  well  as  the  second 
and  pleasing  —  upon  which  I  have  just  offered  my  reflections, 
belongs,  as  the  reader  comprehends,  only  to  ideal  and  lofty 
beauties  in  whose  conformation  alone  it  finds  fitting  expression. 
Grace  is  however  not  thus  limited  in  its  agency ;  it  is  diffused 
also  over  forms  which  do  not  embody  the  perfect  idea  of  beauty, 
in  order  to  repair  by  its  influence  the  deficiency  in  the  latter. 
This  is  the  humbler  grace  that  belongs  especially  to  children, 
as  in  them  the  forms  which  beauty  shapes  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped, and  cannot  therefore  be  susceptible  of  the  other  grace. 
We  might  even  term  this  the  comic  grace,  and  that  the  tragic 
and  epia 

21.  The  grace  which  I  have  termed  comic  is  expressed  in  the 
heads  of  some  Fauns  as  well  as  of  some  Bacchantes  by  a  joyous 
laugh,  which  draws  the  corners  of  the  mouth  upwards.  In  all 
instances  where  joyousness  is  found  marked  by  such  traits,  the 
face  always  has  a  common  sunken  profile,  or  a  flattened  nose. 
The  idea  of  that  grace  which  is  peculiar  to  the  heads  of  Cor- 
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reggio,  and  hence  is  termed  Grazia  Correggesca,  immediately 
oocurs  to  us,  as  they  also  have  the  character  just  pointed  out  (7). 
22.   From  this  we  may  be  enabled,  I  believe,  to  explain  how 
circxo/Ms,  "  endowed  with  grace/'  was  used  by  Plato  as  synony- 
mous with  o-c/io?,    '*  flat-nosed."      Aristsenetus,   quoting  from 
Plato,  makes  the  same  remark  :  Kal  6  /ack  ri$  rtov  v^qiv  oti  a-ifio^f 
hrixppii  irapd  ktol  KXrjOtU  Imtuyctrai,  —  **  And  a  young  person, 
when  flat-nosed,  is  praised  by  you  as  charming."    The  latter 
word,  o-ifidf,  signifies  properly  a  sunken  and  flattened  nose ;  it 
is  the  opposite  of  ypvirk,  meaning  a  high  and  aquiline  nose ; 
at  first  sight  however  there  seems  to  be  in  this  opposition  no 
expression  of  grace.     We  must  therefore  regard  the  word  a-ifioq 
as  having  the  same  signification  as  0-1X171/09,  just  as  Lucretius 
interprets  it ;  according  to  him,  the  Latin  word  simus,  simulus, 
derived  from  the  Greek  o-tfi^,  has  the  same  meaning  as  o-iXi;- 
vo$,  Silenus ;  and  this  shows  us,  at  the  same  time,  how  we  are 
to  interpret  Plato,  if,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  we  follow  the 
well-known  proposition,  that,  if  two  things  are  equal  to  a  third, 
they  are  also  equal  to  each  other.     Now  as  o-i/ids  has  the  same 
signification  as  o-iXipos,  then  iirixapK  has  the  same  meaning  as 
a-iXrpfS^,  and  as  the  Satyrs  and  Fauns  are  comprehended  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  term  Sileni,  grace   may,  consequently,  be 
attributed  even  to  them.     For  the  usual  conformation  of  the 
Fauns  has  that  attribute  which  the  ancients   termed  a-ifio^, 
and  which,  according  to  Plato,  signified  imxapKf  or  cvxopis,  as 
Pollux  explains  it.     In  this  way,  and  because  the  grace  of  which 
we  speak  is  the  grace  of  childhood,  as  I  have  remarked,  it  is 
explained  how  o-ifia  ycXcav,  when  said  of  Cupid,  in  a  Greek  epi- 
gram, is  to  be  understood  of  his  roguish  laugh,  but  a  laugh 
blended  with  grace.      Hence,  in  another  epigram,  Cupid   is 
called  o-i/ios  without  any  addition  (8). 

23.  But  that  I  may  be  able  to  explain  myself  still  more 
clearly  upon  this  particular  grace  I  will  here  adduce  the  head, 
wholly  uninjured,  of  a  statue  of  a  Bacchante,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Albani  villa.  As  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  por- 
trait of  any  particular  individual,  it  must  consequently  be 
ranked  among  ideal  beauties,  notwithstanding  it  has  a  sunken 
profile,  eyes  turned  upwards  at  the  comers,  i^er  the  miumer  of 
some  Fauns,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  likewise  tumed 
upwards ;  thus  we  see  that  the  ancient  artists  have  expressed 
even  in  figures  of  Bacchantes,  that  is,  in  ideal  images,  what  was 
termed  the  Silenus  or  Faun  grace. 
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24.  Finally,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Romans  jeeringlj 
called  the  old  Emperor  Oalba,  Simumj  "flat-nosed*'  (9),  not- 
withstanding he  had  a  hawk-noee.  The  author  of  the  CapttoHne 
Museum^  connecting  these  two  circumstances  in  one  idea, 
informs  us  that  Galba  had  a  hawk-nose,  but  that  it  was  flat- 
tened, non  tolamenU  avea  U  na$o  aquiiino  ma  anche  9ehiacciato^ 
—  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  The  commentators  of 
Suetonius  do  not  touch  upon  the  difficulty  at  all ;  and  I  see  no 
other  means  of  explaining  it  than  to  assume  that  the  word 
timuB  has  been  used  here  derisively,  per  anionomagiam^  as  the 
grammarians  say,  and  was  intended  to  mean  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  was  s«iid ;  for  I  imagine  that  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
make  Galba  ridiculous  on  account  of  the  great  hump  on  his 
nose,  may  have  termed  it  a  flattened  nose. 

25.  From  this  digression,  as  well  as  from  the  consideration 
of  the  grace  of  Fauns,  I  turn  the  reader's  attention  back  again 
to  the  true  and  lofty  grace  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  investi- 
gate, by  pointing  it  out  in  single  figures.  This  remark,  how- 
ever, is  intended  especially  for  those  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  visiting  Rome.  As  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the  lofty 
from  the  pleasing  grace,  let  us  study  the  former  in  a  Muse, 
larger  than  life,  holding  in  her  hand  a  large  lyre,  Pap^vroi,  in 
the  Barberini  palace ;  ^  for  I  shall  hereafter  show  the  probabil- 
ity that  it  was  executed  by  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Polycletus, 
and  therefore  prior  to  the  age  of  Phidias  (10).  With  the  image 
of  this  Muse  fresh  in  the  memory,  let  us  go  into  the  papal 
garden,  on  the  Quirinal,  which  is  quite  near,  and  there  examine 
a  Muse,  holding  a  lyre  of  the  same  k;nd,  and  wholly  similar  to 
the  other  in  dress  also ;  after  comparing  one  with  the  other,  we 
shall  find  in  the  charmingly  beautiful  head  of  the  latter  a  strik- 
ing representation  of  the  pleasing  grace  (11).' 

26.  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  above  in  what  sense  Lucian 
and  Pliny  are  to  be  understood,  where  the  former  informs  us 
that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
grace  from  those  which  were  executed  prior  to  his  time,  and 
where  Pliny  says  that  Apelles  surpassed  in  grace  all  his  prede- 
cessors. From  these  statements,  when  compared  with  the 
opinions  of  other  authors  in  regard  to  the  predecessors  of  Prax- 
iteles and  Apelles,  in  whose  works  a  degree  of  hardness  was 
observable,  1  have  concluded  that  the  great  masters  who,  with 

1  Fronti«pi€ce.  «  Plate  XVII. 
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Phidias,  ennobled  art,  had  not  yet  acquired  a  certain  pleasing 
grace,  and  I  have  sought,  without  judging  unfavorably  of  so 
great  artists,  to  point  out  a  difference  between  this  and  a 
higher  grace.  But,  without  oral  instruction  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  by  actual  observation,  the  difference  can 
neither  be  wholly  evident,  nor  be  made  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  even  they  who  are  endowed  with  fine  perceptions  can  com- 
prehend it  only  when  they  have  sufficient  leisure  to  make  the 
necessary  examinations. 

27.  If  however  the  grand  style  of  art  did  not  condescend  to 
the  unfinished  form  of  young  children,  and  if  the  artists  of  this 
style,  whose  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  completely 
developed  figure,  displayed  in  their  works  no  excess  of  plump- 
ness, —  a  point  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  —  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  certain  that  their  successors  in  the  beautiful  style, 
whose  aim  was  the  tender  and  the  pleasing,  allowed  children  to 
be  subjects  of  their  skill.  Aristides,  who  painted  a  dead 
mother  with  a  nursing  babe  at  her  breast  (12),  is  said  to  have 
also  painted  a  suckling  child.  Cupid  is  represented,  on  the 
most  ancient  engraved  gems,  not  as  a  child,  but  as  a  lad,  and 
he  is  thus  seen  on  a  beautiful  gem  belonging  to  the  commenda- 
tor  Yettori,  at  Rome.  From  the  shape  of  the  letters  in  the 
name  of  the  artist,  ^PYPI/  /  ^2,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  gems 
bearing  the  artist's  name.  Cupid  is  represented  on  it  as  lying, 
with  his  body  raised,  and  playing ;  he  has  large  eagle-wings,  — 
in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  remote  antiquity  in  regard  to 
almost  all  the  deities,  —  and  holds  an  open  shell  with  two 
valves.  The  artists  who  followed  Phrygillus,  as  Solon  and 
Tryphou,  gave  to  Cupid  a  more  childlike  nature  and  shorter 
wings ;  and  in  this  form,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  children 
painted  by  Fiamingo,  we  see  Cupid  on  innumerable  engraved 
gems.  The  children  in  the  pictures  of  Herculaneum  are 
shaped  in  the  same  way,  and  are,  particularly  on  a  black  ground, 
of  equal  size  with  the  beautiful  female  dancing  figures. 

28.  Among  the  most  beautiful  children  of  marble,  in  Rome, 
may  be  mentioned  a  child  playing  with  a  swan,  in  the  Campi- 
doglio  (13),  and  another  riding  on  a  tiger,  in  the  Negroni 
villa ;  also  two  Cupids  in  the  same  villa,  one  of  whom  is  fright- 
ening the  other  with  a  mask ;  and  these  alone  can  prove  how 
successful  the  ancient  artists  were  in  imitating  childish  nature. 
Besides  these  figures,  there  are  extant  many  truly  beautiful 
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beads  of  children.  But  the  most  beautiful  child  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  although  in  a  mutilated  con- 
dition, is  a  childish  Satyr,  about  as  lai^ge  as  a  yearling  child,  in 
the  Albani  villa.  It  is  a  rilievo,  but  so  much  in  relief  that 
almost  the  whole  figure  is  detached.  He  is  crowned  with  ivy, 
and  is  drinking  —  probably  from  a  skin  bottle,  though  this  is 
wanting — with  so  much  eagerness  and  delight  that  the  eye- 
balls are  turned  entirely  upwards,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  hollowed  out  pupil  is  visible  (14).  This  piece  was  discov- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  side  towards  the 
Circus  Mazimus,  together  with  the  beautiful  Icarus,  on  whom 
Daxialus  is  fastening  wings,  which  is  likewise  executed  in  strong 
relief  (15).  A  well-known  prejudice,  which  has  almost  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  truth,  how  I  know  not,  that  the  ancient  artists 
are  far  inferior  to  the  modems  in  the  figures  of  children,  would 
therefore  be  refuted  by  these  examplea 

29.  The  beautiful  style  of  Greek  art  continued  to  flourish  a 
long  time  after  Alexander  the  Great,  in  different  artists  who  are 
celebrated.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  works  in  marble 
which  will  be  cited  hereafter,  and  likewise  from  coins. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STYLE    OF   THE    IMITATORS.  —  COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE 

.DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  ART. 

1.  As  the  proportions  and  forms  of  beauty  had  been  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  artists  of  antiquity,  and  the  outlines  of 
figures  were  so  determinate  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  go 
beyond  them  or  fall  within  them  without  error,  the  conception 
of  beauty  could  be  carried  no  higher.  Inasmuch  therefore  as 
art  could  not  advance,  it  must  go  backwards,  because  in  it,  as 
in  all  the  operations  of  nature,  we  ccmnot  think  of  any  station- 
ary point.  The  conceptions  of  deities  and  heroes  were  figured 
in  all  possible  ways  and  positions ;  it  was  diffictilt  to  invent  new 
ones;  consequently  the  path  was  opened  to  imitation  (1).  It 
cramps  the  spirit  to  copy ;  and  if  it  did  not  seem  possible  to 
surpass  a  Praxiteles  and  an  Apelles,  so  also  it  was  difficult  to 
equal  them ;  the  imitator  has  always  proved  inferior  to  him 
whom  he  has  imitated. 

2.  The  same  result  took  place  also  in  art  which  had  hap- 
pened to  philosophy ;  as  among  philosophers,  so  too  among 
artists  there  arose  Eclectics  or  Compilers,  who,  being  deficient 
in  original  powers,  sought  to  unite  in  one  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  many.  But  as  the  Eclectics  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  copy- 
ists of  philosophers  of  particular  schools,  and  have  produced 
little  or  nothing  original,  so  also  no  complete,  original,  and  har- 
monious work  was  to  be  expected  in  art  when  it  took  precisely 
the  same  course.  As  the  grand  writings  of  the  ancients  were 
lost  in  consequence  of  abridgments  made  of  them,  so  also, 
through  the  productions  of  the  eclectics  in  art,  the  grand 
original  works  were  probably  neglected.  Imitation  favored  the 
lack  of  accurate  knowledge  ;  the  drawing  consequently  became 
timid ;  and  what  the  artist  wanted  in  knowledge,  he  sought  to 
supply  by  diligence,  which  gradually  displayed  itself  in  details 
that,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  art,  were  omitted,  and 
deemed  unfavorable  to  the  grand  style. 
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3.  Here  we  feel  the  truth  of  what  Quinctilian  says,  that 
many  artists  would  have  executed  the  ornaments  on  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias  better  than  Phidias  himself  (2).  Through  the  effort 
to  avoid  any  supposed  hardness,  and  thus  to  make  everything 
tender  and  soft,  those  parts  which  were  strongly  rendered  by 
preceding  artists  became  rounder,  but  insipid ;  sweeter,  but  less 
expressive.  Hence  art  itself  became  dull,  just  as  an  axe  sooner 
becomes  dull  on  wood  of  the  linden-tree  than  on  that  of  the 
oak  (3).  Precisely  in  the  same  way  corruption  has  at  all  times 
crept  also  into  the  style  of  writing,  and  thus  music,  renouncing 
its  manly  tones,  degenerated  like  art  into  the  effeminate.  The 
actual  excellence  in  any  production  is  frequently  lost  by  the 
very  care  with  which  it  is  elaborated,  just  as  the  bodily  health 
is  impaired  by  attempts  to  make  it  better ;  and  as  flattery  is 
despised,  and  a  firm,  unwavering  opinion  admired,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  true  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  when  com- 
paring the  works  of  art  of  which  we  speak  with  those  of  the 
grand  style,  and  even  with  those  which  were  still  more  ancient, 
pronounced  upon  them  a  judgment  similar  to  ours. 

4.  Shortly  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  ar- 
tists in  marble  began  to  give  especial  care  to  the  execution  of 
free-hanging  locks  of  hair,  and  they  also  indicated  the  hairs  of 
the  eyebrows,  though  only  in  portrait-heads.  This  had  never 
been  done  before  in  marble,  though  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
bronze.  On  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads,  in  bronze,  of  a 
young  man,  of  the  size  of  life  —  it  is  a  full  bust  —  in  the  royal 
museum  at  Portici,  which  appears  to  represent  a  hero,  executed 
by  an  Athenian  artist,  Apollonius,  son  of  Archias,  the  eyebrows 
are  denoted  by  slight  incisions  into  the  sharply  wrought  edges 
of  the  bones  of  the  orbits  (4).  This  bust  however,  as  well  as 
the  female  bust  of  similar  size,  was  undoubtedly  made  at  a 
time  when  art  was  in  a  flourishing-  state.  But  as  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  before  Phidias,  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  was  in- 
dicated on  coins,  so  also  more  elaborateness  generally  was  be- 
stowed on  bronze  than  on  marble.  This  minuteness  however 
began  in  male  ideal  heads  sooner  than  in  female  ;  the  eyebrows 
even  of  that  head  in  bronze,  which  is  apparently  from  the  hand 
of  the  same  artist  as  the  male  head,  are  rendered  after  the 
ancient  manner  by  a  sharp  arch. 

5.  The  decline  of  art  must  necessarily  become  perceptible  on 
comparison  of  the  works  of  this  epoch  with  the  works  of  the 
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higbeBt  and  most  brilliant  period;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  some  few  artists  sought  to  return  to  the  grand  manner  of 
their  predecessors.  As  things  in  this  world  frequently  revolve 
in  a  circle,  and  return  to  the  point  whence  they  started,  it  may 
have  happened  that  artists  strove  to  imitate  the  more  ancient 
style,  which,  in  the  slight  curvature  of  its  outlines,  approxi- 
mates the  workmanship  of  the  Egyptians.  This  was  my  first 
conjecture  in  regard  to  an  obscure  passage  in  Petronius  relative 
to  painting,  which  I  understood  of  art  generally,  and  upon  the 
explanation  of  which  commentators  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree.  The  writer  in  question,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  that 
produced  the  decline  of  eloquence,  likewise  laments  the  fate  of 
art,  corrupted  by  an  Egyptian  style,  which,  to  translate  the  words 
with  their  true  expressiveness,  —  draws  or  hriiigs  together  into 
narrowness^  where  he  says :  Pictura  quoque  non  alium  exitum 
fecit,  postquam  jEgyptiorum  audacia  tam  magnce  artis  compen- 
diariam  invenit,  —  '*  Painting  also  had  the  same  end,  after  the 
audacity  of  the  Egyptians  invented  a  compendious  way  of  so 
grand  an  art."  Some  commentators  have  sought  to  elude  the 
obscurity  of  this  difficult  passage,  which  lies  in  the  word  comr 
pendiariam,  by  quoting  other  phrases  in  which  the  same  word  is 
found,  and  with  such  dictionaiy-leaming  as  this,  Burmann, 
according  to  his  wont,  seeks  to  divert  the  reader.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  that  they  were 
unable  to  offer  even  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  it,  —  as  Frank 
Junius  declares.  But  these  commentators  had,  in  part,  no  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  art,  and,  in  part,  no  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  paintings  which  have  been  preserved.  Now  as  more 
than  a  thousand  pieces  have  been  discovered  in  the  cities  buried 
by  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  I  might  hazard,  perhaps  with  greater 
probability,  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  said  passage,  —  a  conjec- 
ture suggested  by  some  of  the  latter  paintings.  They  are  long 
and  narrow  bands,  little  more  than  a  palm  (8.40  inches)  in 
breadth,  divided  into  different  compartments,  within  which  are 
represented,  on  a  black  ground,  small  figures  shaped  in  the 
Egyptian  style ;  between  the  compartments  on  which  figures 
are  painted,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  pictures,  are  introduced 
many  kinds  of  forms  and  ornaments  of  the  most  extraordinary 
conception.  This  style  of  painting  of  I^ptian  figures,  inter- 
woven with  extravagant  conceits,  appears  to  be  the  style  which, 
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in  Petronias,  is  termed  an  eompendiaria  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
probably  it  has  been  so  named  because  it  was  an  imitation  of  a 
mode  common  to  the  Egyptians,  who  embellished  their  build- 
ings in  this  manner.  For  in  Upper  Egypt  there  are  to  be  found 
even  now  palaces  and  temples  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
supported  on  enormously  lai^  columns,  which,  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  are  entirely  covered  from  below  upward  by 
engraved  hieroglyphs,  which  have  afterwards  been  painted  over, 

—  as  the  reader  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  fourth  Book.  With  this  crowded  multitude  of 
signs  and  small  images  Petronius  compares  the  embellishments 

—  crammed  with  little  insignificant  figures  —  which  were  at 
that  time  the  principal  subject  of  paintings ;  and  this  style  of 
paintings  would  be  termed  eompendiaria,  because  so  many  and 
so  different  things  were  compressed  into  such  a  narrow  space, 
and  reduced  in  compendiumy  "  to  miniatura"  Further,  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  lamentations  of  Vitruvius  over  this  art,  —  in 
which,  as  he  says,  no  basts  of  truth  could  any  longer  be  found 
at  his  time,  —  and  his  conclusion,  nam  pingujUur  teUorOs  monr 
stra  potiun,  quam  ex  rebus  finitia  imagines  certas,  —  **  for  mon- 
sters are  paiuted  on  the  plaster,  rather  than  definite  figures  of 
known  objects,'*  —  we  might  believe  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  point  out  precisely  what  Petronius  says  of  the  audacity  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  invented  an  abridgment,  compendiariam,  of 
so  great  an  art  Now  since,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  edi- 
fices of  the  older  times  were  decorated  with  representations, 
drawn  from  mythology,  of  deities,  heroes,  and  deeds  of  fame,  in 
perfect  imitation  of  truth,  so  through  the  abuse  which,  after  a 
time,  became  prevalent,  of  crowding  together  extravagant,  ab- 
surd, and  insignificant  things  (5),  must  the  wings  of  art,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  necessarily  have  been  clipped  ;  it  could  no  longer 
soar  into  the  heroic,  but  became  little,  as  were  the  works  which 
it  produced.  The  multitude  of  figures  in  a  picture  is  also 
generally  a  proof  of  poverty,  as,  in  other  things,  a  superfluity 
frequently  is ;  it  is  the  same  here  as  with  the  kings  of  Syria, 
who,  according  to  Pliny,  built  their  vessels  of  cedar,  because 
they  had  no  firs,  which  were  better.  I  therefore  believe  that  I 
find  here  one  of  the  peculiarities  and  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  Egyptian  style ;  and  if  this  explanation  should  be  adopted, 
it  will  follow  that  the  artists  about  and  before  the  time  of 
Petronius  had  d^enerated  into  a  dry,  meagre,  and  petty  man- 
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ner  of  design  and  execution.  As,  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  things,  one  extreme  is  apt  to  follow  its  opposite,  we 
might  suppose  that  the  meagre  style,  resembling  the  Egyptian, 
would  be  the  correction  of  an  exaggerated,  inflated  style ;  and 
we  might  adduce  here  the  Famese  Hercules,  all  the  muscles  of 
which  are  more  prominent  than  they  should  be  according  to 
the  teaching  of  correct  drawing. 

6.  We  find  a  style  the  opposite  of  this  in  some  works  in  re- 
lief, which,  on  account  of  a  certain  stiffness  and  hardness  of  the 
figures,  we  should  hold  to  be  Etruscan  or  ancient  Greek,  if 
other  indications  permitted.  I  will,  for  an  example,  cite  one  of 
them,  in  the  Albani  villa,  a  copperplate  engraving  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  preface  of  this  treatise.^  It  represents  four 
draped  goddesses,  seemingly  in  procession,  of  whom  the  last 
carries  a  long  sceptre.  One  of  the  middle  ones,  who  is  Diana, 
has  a  bow  and  quiver  suspended  across  her  shoulders,  and  car- 
ries a  torch  ;  she  grasps  with  one  hand  the  mantle  of  the  first, 
who  is  a  Muse,  and  who  is  playing  on  a  psalter,  and  in  the 
other  she  holds  a  dish,  into  which  a  Victoria,  standing  near  an 
altar,  is  pouring  a  libation.  At  first  sight  the  style  might  seem 
to  be  Etruscan,  but  the  architecture  of  the  temple  is  opposed 
to  such  a  supposition.  It  appears  therefore  that  this  work  is 
the  production  of  a  Greek  artist,  not  of  the  older  time,  who 
wished  to  imitate  in  it  the  style  of  the  older  time.  In  the  same 
villa  may  be  found  four  other  rilievi,  similar  to  this,  and  repre- 
senting the  same  scene.  Even  in  the  fashion  of  the  garb  of 
the  same  period  there  was  a  fondness  for  the  closely  fitting 
dress  ;  for  though  the  orators  of  Rome  had  formerly  made  their 
appearance  in  public  in  a  garment  with  sumptuous  large  folds, 
yet,  under  Vespasian,  they  went  abroad  in  a  strait  and  closely 
fitting  frock.  In  Pliny's  time,  artists  began  to  represent  male 
statues  in  d^pcenukty  a  '*  strait-coat." 

7.  We  might  also  apply  the  complaint  of  Petronius  to  the  nu- 
merous figures  of  Egyptian  deities,  the  worship  of  which  was  at 
that  time  the  prevailing  superstition  in  Rome,  insomuch  that 
the  painters,  as  Juvenal  says,  lived  on  figures  of  Isis.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  the  artists  upon  such  figures, 
a  style  resembling  that  of  Egyptian  figures  might  have  crept 
even  into  other  works.  Statues  of  Isis  are  even  now  extant, 
clothed  entirely  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  which,  from  their 

1  First  edition.    Compare  Book  VIII.,  Chap.  1. 1 20. 
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oharacteristica,  manifeBtlj  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Cflraara ; 
among  others,  I  may  cite  one,  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  Barber- 
ini  palace.  This  opinion  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  that 
a  corruption  was  introduced  into  art  by  a  single  man,  as  Ber- 
nini, which  still  continues ;  so  much  the  more  readily  could  the 
same  thing  have  happened  through  many  artists,  or  through  those 
who  worked  on  Egyptian  figures,  who  formed  the  majority. 

8.  That  the  style  of  art  in  the  last  period  was  very  different 

firom  that  of  ancient  times  is  intimated  by  Pausanias,  where  he 

says  that  a  priestess  of  the  Leucippides,  that  is,  of  Phoebe  and 

Hilaira,  caused  the  antique  head  of  one  of  the  two  statues  of 

them  to  be  removed,  and  a  new  one  substituted  in  its  place,  — 

meaning  to  make  the  statue  thereby  more  beautiful ;  the  new 

head,  he  further  observes^  was  wrought  in  the  style  of  art  of 

the  day,  —  a  remark  which  Gedoyn,  to  whom  the  fashiona.  of 

his  time  occurred  in  this  passage,  translates  "  after  the  present 

&shion'^  (6).    We  might  term  this  style  a  petty  or  fiat  style  ; 

for  what  in  the  ancient  figures  was  vigorous  and  elevated  was 

now  weak  and  vulgar.     We  are  not  however  to  judge  of  this 

style  from  statues  which  have  derived  their  names  from  their 

heads,  because  there  are  a  great  many  on  which  strange  heads 

have  been  placed,  those  properly  belonging  to  them  not  having 

been  found  (7). 

9.  As  art  finally  drew  near  its  fall,  and  as  also,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ancient  statues,  fewer  were  made  in  comparison 
to  preceding  times,  the  principal  occupation  of  artists  was  to 
make  heads  and  busts,  and  in  these  especially  was  their  skill 
displayed  during  this  last  stage,  until  the  downfall  of  art. 
Hence  it  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  must  appear  to  many,  to 
see  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  a  measure  beautiful,  heads  of 
Macrinus,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Caracalla,  as  the  Famese 
head  is,  for  the  merit  of  them  consists  solely  in  their  elaborate- 
ness.    Lysippus  could  not  probably  have  made  a  much  better 
head  of  Caracalla ;  but  the  artist  of  it  could  not  make  a  figure 
like  Lysippus;  and  herein  laj^the  difference. 

10.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  laige  prominent 
veins  were  thought  to  show  especial  skill,  and  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  the  artist  was  unwilling  to  omit  such  veins 
even  on  the  hands  of  ideal  female  figures,  as  are  the  figures  of 
Victoria  bearing  trophies,  as  if  the  strength  which  Cicero  asserts 
to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  perfect  hands  was  required 
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even  in  female  hands,  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned.  Prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  arts,  the  skill 
of  artists  was  placed  precisely  in  this  particular,  and  such  a 
vein-work  is  admired,  even  when  out  of  place,  by  the  childish, 
untaught  mind ;  but  the  wise  ancients  would  have  censured 
this  not  less  than  the  representation  of  a  lion  with  his  claws 
projected,  —  which,  when  he  is  in  motion,  are  turned  under- 
neath, —  in  order  to  exhibit  the  full  might  of  the  animal.  How 
delicately  the  artists  of  the  flourishing  times  of  antiquity  ex- 
pressed the  veins  even  on  colossal  figures  is  shown  by  the  aston- 
ishing fragments  of  such  a  statue  in  the  Campidoglio,  —  said  to 
be  those  of  an  Apollo,  —  and  on  the  neck  of  a  colossal  head  of 
Trajan  in  the  Albani  villa  (8).  But  it  is  with  art  as  with 
man ;  when,  according  to  Plato,  the  passions  begin  to  lose  their 
vigor  in  man,  the  pleasure  of  prattling  increases ;  so,  in  art, 
puerilities  step  into  the  place  of  fallen  greatness. 

11.  The  greater  number  of  the  burial-urns  belong  to  this 
latter  period  of  art,  and  therefore  also  the  larger  portion  of  the 
rilievi,  for  they  have  been  sawed  off  from  such  oblong  urns. 
Among  them  1  notice  six  as  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  must 
have  been  executed  at  an  earlier  date.  Three  of  them  are  in 
the  Capitoline  museum.  The  largest  represents  the  dispute 
between  Agamemnon  and. Achilles  on  account  of  Chryseis ;  the 
second,  the  nine  Muses ;  and  the  third,  a  battle  with  the  Ama- 
zons ;  on  the  fourth,  in  the  Albani  villa,  is  seen  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  together  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the  Seasons,  who  bring  gifts  to  the  pair ;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  in 
the  Borghese  villa,  represent  the  death  of  Meleager,  and  the 
fable  of  Act«Bon  (9).  But  these  rilievi,  which  are  particularly 
elaborated,  are  distinguished  by  a  raised  edge  or  prominence 
passing  around  them.  The  greater  number  of  burial-urns  were 
made  beforehand,  and  kept  on  sale,  as  we  are  led  to  believe 
from  the  representations  on  them,  for  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  person  of  the  deceased,  nor  with  the  inscription.  There 
is  an  urn  of  this  kind,  among  others,  in  an  injured  state,  in  the 
Albani  villa.  The  front  side  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments ;  the  one  to  the  right  shows  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast  of 
his  vessel,  through  fear  of  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  one  of  whom 
is  playing  on  the  lyre,  another  on  the  flute,  whilst  the  third 
sings,  and  holds  a  scroll  in  her  hand.  They  have  the  feet  of 
birds,  as  usual ;  but  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  all  three 
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hare  a  mantle  thrown  around  them.  ^  On  the  left  are  seated 
philosophers  in  conTersation.  Ou  the  middle  field  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  which  has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  repre- 
sentation, and  has  not  yet  been  published. 

AQANAQ^N  m^OU^N 

OTJ^IC'    €0r-    TOTJ€'    C€BHRA 

BHC^TC'  AIAKIJAI 

MARTTPeC'    €ICI'   AOFOT 

ATXa-    CmWONA'    TTNBOC-    € 

MAIC'    AArON€CCI'    C€BHPAN 

KOTPHN'    CTPTM)NIOT'    TIAl 

JOC^  AMTMON    €XaIV. 
OIHN'   OTK*   HJVflKe-    WATC 

Bioc.  OTje.    TIC'  ornta 
ecx.e  TAWC'  xphcthn 

AAJOC'    r*  H€AImI. 

"  No  mortal  was  ever  bom  of  immorUU ;  of  this,  Seven, 
Theseus,  and  the  .£acides,  are  proofs.    It  is  my  pride  that  I 
Enclose  within  mj  caTitj  the  modest  Severa,  the 
Virgin  grand-daughter  of  Strymon. 
Long  years  have  not  produced  one  so  excellent. 
Nor  has  any  other  tomb  beneath  the  sun  ever  contained 
One  so  gentle." 

12.  It  is  necessary  for  me,  in  speaking  of  ancient  works  of 
low  art,  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  should  study  to  distin- 
guish those  works  which  were  wrought  in  Greece  itself,  or  in 
Rome,  from  those  which  were  made  to  order  in  other  cities  and 
colonies  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  caution  is  applicable  not 
only  to  works  in  marble  and  other  stones,  but  also  to  coins. 
The  difference  has  already  been  noticed  in  regard  to  coins,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  those  which  were  stamped  under  the 
Emperors,  out  of  Rome,  do  not  generally  equal  those  which 
were  executed  in  the  capital  itself  of  the  Roman  empire.  But 
hitherto  this  inequality  has  not  been  observed  in  works  in 
marble,  though  it  is  evident  in  the  rilievi  which  exist  in  Capua 
and  Naples ;  among  them  is  a  rilievo  in  the  Oolobrano  mansion, 
of  the  latter  city,  on  which  some  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  are 
represented,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  middle  period  of 
art.  The  difference  in  question  is  most  clearly  manifested  in 
the  heads  of  the  different  divinities  wrought  on  the  keystones 
of  the  arches  of  the  outermost  corridor  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
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ancient  Capua,  two  of  which  are  still  remaining  in  their  places, 
namely,  Juno  and  Diana.  Three  others  of  these  stones,  repre- 
senting Jupiter  Ammon,  Mercury,  and  Hercules,  may  be  found 
set  into  the  wall  of  the  council-house  of  the  modem  city  of 
Capua,  formerly  named  Casilinum.  I  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  speak  of  that  amphitheatre,  and  also  of  the  theatre  in 
this  city.  Most  of  these  figures  are  cut,  not  from  marble,  — 
because  no  white  marble  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  — 
but  from  a  hard  white  stone  of  which  most  of  the  Apennine 
mountains  in  those  regions,  as  well  as  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  are  composed. 

13.  The  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  architecture  of 
the  temples  and  other  edifices  which  were  erected  in  the  time 
of  the  £mperors,  in  Rome  itself,  and  of  those  which  were  con- 
structed in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  it  is  evident  in 
a  temple  at  Melasso,  in  Caria,  which  was  consecrated  to  Augus- 
tus and  the  city  of  Rome,  as  I  shall  notice  hereafter.  We 
might  also  mention  here  the  arch  near  Susa,  in  the  Pied- 
montese  territory,  which  was  likewise  erected  in  honor  of 
Augustus ;  for  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  have  a  form  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  common  in  Rome  at  that  time  (10). 

1 4.  Nevertheless,  it  is  creditable  to  the  ancients  that  they 
continued  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  art,  even  until  its  down- 
fall. The  spirit  of  their  forefathers  had  not  yet  utterly  de- 
parted from  them,  and  even  the  indifferent  works  of  the  last 
period  are  wrought  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
great  masters.  The  heads  have  retained  the  general  idea  of 
ancient  beauty,  and  in  the  position,  action,  and  drapery  of  the 
figures  are  always  manifest  the  traces  of  pure  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. The  senses  of  the  ancients  were  never  dazzled  by  an 
ornamented  elegance,  by  an  affected  and  ill-conceived  grace,  by 
an  exaggerated  and  distorted  suppleness,  of  which  even  the 
best  works  of  modem  sculpture  have  their  share.  We  find 
indeed  some  admirable  works  belonging  to  the  third  century,  — 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  mode  of  head-dress,  —  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  copies  made  from  older  works.  Of  this  kind  are 
two  figures  of  Venus  of  the  size  of  life,  with  their  proper  heads, 
in  the  garden  behind  the  Famese  palace.  One  of  them  has  a 
beautiful  head  of  Venus ;  the  other,  the  head  of  a  woman  of 
rank,  of  the  century  mentioned,  and  both  heads  have  the  same 
style  of  head-dress  (11).     There  is  in  the  Belvedere  a  Venus  of 
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the  same  Buse,  though  inferior  in  merit  to  those,  with  a  head- 
dress similar  to  theirs;  this  head-dress  was  peculiar  to  the 
women  of  that  age  (12).  An  Apollo,  in  the  Negroni  villa,  of 
the  age  and  size  of  a  youth  of  fifteen,  may  be  classed  among 
the  beautiful  youthful  figures  in  Rome  ;  the  proper  head  how- 
ever of  this  figure  represents  not  an  Apollo,  but  perhaps  an 
imperial  prince  of  that  time  (13).  Some  artists  therefore  were 
still  to  be  found  who  well  understood  how  to  copy  the  beautiful 
figures  of  more  ancient  times. 

15.  I  shall  conclude  the  third  portion  of  this  chapter  ^  with 
an  altogether  extraordinary  monument,  in  the  Campidoglio, 
made  from  basalt.  It  represents  a  lai^  ape,  seated,  whose 
forefeet  rest  on  the  knees  of  the  hind-feet ;  the  head  is  lost. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  this  figure  is  engraved  in 
Greek  characters,  "  Phidias  and  Ammonius,  sons  of  Phidias, 
made  it."  This  inscription,  which  has  been  noticed  by  few, 
was  slightly  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  from  which 
Keinesius  took  it  without  any  notice  of  the  work  on  which  it 
stands,  and  if  it  were  not  for  manifest  tokens  of  its  antiquity 
it  might  be  regarded  as  not  genuine.  The  inscription  upon 
this  apparently  contemptible  work  may  attract  attention  to  it, 
and  I  wish  to  communicate  my  conjectures  regarding  it. 

16.  A  colony  of  Greeks  had  settled  in  Africa,  who  were 
called  in  their  language  irtft/Kovoncrav,  from  the  great  number  of 
monkeys  thereabouts.  Diodorus  says  that  the  animal  was  held 
sacred  by  them,  and  worshipped,  like  the  dog  in  Egypt.  It 
entered  freely  into  their  dwellings,  and  took  whatever  it 
pleased ;  indeed,  these  Greeks  named  their  children  after  the 
animals,  which,  like  the  deities  in  other  countries,  probably 
received  from  them  certam  honorary  appellations.  I  imagine 
that  the  monkey  in  the  Campidoglio  may  have  been  an  object 
of  reverence  to  the  Pithekoussad  Greeks ;  at  least,  I  see  no 
other  way  of  reconciling  such  a  monster  in  art  with  the  names 
of  Greek  sculptors ;  Phidias  and  Ammonius  probably  practised 
their  art,  as  sculptors,  among  these  barbanan  Greeks.  When 
Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  mvaded  the  Carthaginians,  in  Africa, 
his  general,  Eumachus,  penetrated  so  far  inland  as  to  reach  the 
territory  of  these  Greeks,  and  conquered  and  destroyed  one  of 
their  towns.  The  form  of  the  letters  does  not  permit  us  to 
assume  that  this  divinely  worshipped  monkey  may  have  been 

1  Fint  edition. 
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carried  away  at  this  time,  as  a  memorial,  as  something  extraor- 
dinary among  the  Greeks,  because  the  strokes  of  them  belong 
to  a  later  period,  and  resemble  the  Herculaneum  letters.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  this  work  was  executed 
long  after  the  period  supposed,  and  was  probably  carried  from 
the  land  of  this  people  to  Rome,  during  the  time  of  the  Csesars. 
This  supposition  is  rendered  probable  by  a  couple  of  words  of  a 
Latin  inscription  on  the  left  side  of  the  base,  which  consisted 
of  four  lines,  of  which  there  remain  only  traces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  words,  still  legible,  YII.  COS.  These  words  can 
apply  to  no  one  except  C.  Marius,  the  only  person,  during  the 
time  of  the  republic,  upon  whom  the  consulship  had  been  so 
many  times  bestowed.  Before  him,  Valerius  Corvinus  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  any  one  had  attained  the  consulship  six 
times.  This  tribe  of  Greeks  in  Africa  would  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this,  have  been  still  in  existence  about  the  time  of  our 
historian,  and  still  have  continued  in  their  superstition.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  mention  here  a  female  statue,  of  marble,  in 
the  gallery  at  Versailles,  which  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  Ves- 
tal, and  which,  it  is  asserted,  was  found  at  Ben-Gazi,  —  the 
presumed  capital  of  Numidia, — now  Barca  (14). 

17.  If  we  review  and  condense  the  substance  of  this  Book, 
we  shall  see  in  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  especially  in  sculpture, 
four  stages  of  style,  namely,  the  straight  and  hard,  the  grand 
and  square,  the  beautiful  and  flowing,  and  the  imitative.  The 
first  probably  lasted,  for  the  most  part,  until  the  age  of  Phidias ; 
the  second,  until  Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  and  Apelles ;  the  third 
probably  ceased  with  the  school  of  the  three  latter  artists ;  and 
the  fourth  continued  until  the  downfall  of  art.  The  period 
during  which  art  was  in  its  highest  bloom  was  not  of  long 
duration  ;  for  from  the  age  of  Pericles  until  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, at  which  time  the  glory  of  art  began  to  diminish,  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

18.  In  general  the  fate  of  art  in  modem  times  is,  as  regards 
periods,  similar  to  that  of  antiquity.  In  it  likewise  there  have 
occurred  four  principal  changes ;  there  is  this  difference  only, 
that  modem  art  did  not  fall  gradually  from  its  height,  as  among 
the  Greeks ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  reached,  in  two  great  men, 
the  utmost  degree  of  elevation  at  that  time  possible,  —  I  here 
speak  only  of  drawing,  —  it  fell  again  and  at  once.  Until 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  the  style  was  dry  and  stiff;  the 
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highest  point  to  which  art  attained,  after  its  restoration,  was  in 
these  two  men ;  after  an  interval,  in  which  a  bad  taste  pre- 
vailed (15),  came  the  style  of  the  imitators;  this  was  the 
period  of  the  Caracci  and  their  school,  with  its  followers,  and 
it  extended  unto  Carlo  MarattL  But,  if  we  speak  of  sculpture 
in  particular,  the  history  of  it  is  veiy  brief  It  flourished  with 
Michael  Angelo  and  Sansovino,  and  ended  with  them.  Algardi, 
Flamingo,  and  Kusconi  came  more  than  a  hundred  years  later. 

19.  I  have  not  been  willing  to  deprive  either  the  amateur  or 
the  artist  of  the  pleasure  of  making  his  own  reflections  and 
adding  them  to  the  doctrines  and  remarks  contained  in  the  five 
sections  of  this  chapter,^  and  which  may  be  still  further  im- 
proved by  observations  drawn  from  the  writings  of  those 
learned  men,  who  have  ventured  into  the  same  field  as  myself. 
But  let  both  the  amateur  and  artist  be  assured  —  if,  under  the 
guidance  of  this  history,  they  have  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
examine  the  works  of  Greek  art  —  that  nothing  in  art  is  small, 
and  that  what  may  appear  easy  to  have  been  observed  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  like  the  egg  of  Columbu&  It  would  be 
impossible  in  a  month  —  the  usual  time  whidi  German  travel- 
lers spend  in  Rome  —  even  to  find  and  cast  a  glance  upon 
every  object  which  has  been  the  subject  of  my  remarks,  although 
with  the  book  in  hand.  But  just  as  a  little,  more  or  less, 
makes  the  difference  between  artists,  so  details  supposed  to  be 
trifling  reveal  the  attentive  observer ;  and  the  little  leads  to  the 
great.  But  it  is  not  with  reflections  upon  art  as  it  is  with 
learned  investigations  in  antiquities.  In  the  latter,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  anything  new,  and  what  is  known  is  investi- 
gated with  this  understanding ;  in  the  former  however,  there  is 
something  to  be  found  even  in  that  which  is  most  familiar ;  for 
art  is  not  exhausted.  But  the  beautiful  and  useful  are  not  to  be 
apprehended  at  a  glance,  as  an  unwise  German  painter  fancied, 
after  a  stay  of  two  weeks  in  Rome ;  for  the  important  and  the 
weighty  lie  deeply ;  they  do  not  flow  upon  the  surface.  The 
first  view  of  beautiful  statues  is,  to  him  who  possesses  sensi- 
bility, like  the  first  glance  over  the  open  sea;  we  gaze  on  it 
bewildered,  and  with  undistinguishing  eyes,  but  after  we  have 
contemplated  it  repeatedly  the  soul  becomes  more  tranquil  and 
the  eye  more  quiet,  and  capable  of  separating  the  whole  into  its 
particulars.     We  may  explain  to  ourselves  the  works  of  art 

^  Last  five  books. 
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precisely  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  explain  to  others  an 
ancient  author,  for  generally  it  is  with  them  as  with  the  read- 
ing of  books ;  we  think  that  we  understand  what  we  are  read- 
ing, but  if  we  attempt  to  explain  it  intelligibly  to  another  we 
find  that  we  do  not  understand  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  read 
Homer;  it  is  another  to  translate  it  as  we  read. 

20.  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  from 
expressing  a  wish  relative  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge 
of  Greek  art,  as  well  as  of  Greek  literature  and  history.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  voyage  to  Greece;  not  to  places  of 
usual  resort,  but  to  Elis,  through  which  no  learned  man  nor 
connoisseur  of  art  has  ever  yet  journeyed.  The  learned  Four- 
mont  himself  did  not  succeed  in  getting  into  this  territory, 
wherein  the  statues  of  all  the  heroes  and  celebrated  persons  of 
the  Greeks  were  exposed,  for  he  was  recalled  by  his  court  at  the 
very  time  when  he  had  approached  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
Ells.  The  journey  must  be  undertaken  with  the  same  full 
powers  which  were  granted  to  him  by  the  Porte  ;  namely,  with 
permission  to  excavate  in  all  places,  as  he  did,  for  he  employed 
fifty  men  in  digging  and  searching  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Amyclse,  in  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  in 
which  were  discovered  the  rare  and  the  most  ancient  Greek 
inscriptions  known  to  us.  But  in  regard  to  works  of  art,  what 
would  be  the  entire  LacedsBmonian  territory,  in  comparison 
with  the  single  city  of  Pisa,  in  £lis,  where  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  ]  I  am  assured  that  the  yield  here  would  be 
abundant  beyond  conception,  and  that  a  great  light  would 
shoot  up  from  this  soil  of  art,  if  it  should  be  thoroughly 
searched. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  ART  AMONG  THE  BOMANS. 

1.  If  I  were  to  conform  to  the  common  opinion,  I  should 
continue  the  treatise  on  Greek  art  by  an  examination  of  the  style 
of  the  Roman  artists,  and  here  especially  of  Roman  sculptors. 
For  I  hear,  even  daily,  our  antiquarians  and  sculptors  speak  of 
a  Latin  art  of  sculptufe,  and  of  a  style  of  workmanship  peculiar 
to  Roman  artists,  when  they  wish  to  denote  anything  of  moder- 
ate excellence  ;  but  I  give  no  more  heed  to  this  manner  of 
speaking  than  to  other  expressions  which  error  has  brought 
Into  general  use.  We  know,  as  well  from  writings  as  from 
remanent  works,  that  there  were  Roman  sculptors  and  painters, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  may  have  attained  great  excel- 
lence in  art,  and  may  have  been  worthy  of  comparison  with 
many  Greek  artists;  but  from  such  notices  and  works  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce  any  system  of  Roman  art,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek.  Among  the  Greek  artists,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  as  among  Greek  authors,  there  were  probably  some  of 
middling  excellence.  Who  will  hold  Nicander  to  be  a  great 
poet,  but  him  who  finds  beauty  only  in  that  which  is  obscure  t 
Art  has  surely  had  its  Nicander  and  its  Aratus. 

2.  Those  who  hold  the  common  opinion  in  regard  to  Roman 
art  are  like  those  who  do  not  distinguish  primeval  works  of  art 
from  those  of  a  later  age ;  thus  there  have  been  and  still  are 
learned  men  who  maintain  that  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  work, 
—  namely,  the  tomb  erroneously  called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  —  was  constructed  in  later  Roman  times.  If  they 
had  compared  the  shape  of  this  tomb  with  that  of  the  tomb  of 
the  king  Porsena,  at  Elusium,  which  it  perfectly  resembles,  and 
had  observed  that  the  Appian  Way  makes  a  curve  around  it^ 
they  would  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Etrus- 
can artist,  and  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  that  very  ancient 
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road,  which  would  have  continued  on  in  a  straight  direction  if 
this  work  had  not  stood  in  the  way.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
in  another  place,  that  a  celebrated  antiquarian  regarded  a  round 
altar  with  relieved  work  on  it,  in  the  Pamfili  villa,  as  the  oldest 
piece  of  Greek  art ;  whereas  it  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
moderate  Roman  artist,  especially  since  a  Roman  deity,  namely, 
Juno  Sospita,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  roe,  —  of  whom  I  have  pre- 
viously made  mention,  —  is  represented  on  it.  The  Roman 
artists  are  to  be  considered  as  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  distinct  school 
and  style  of  their  own. 

3.  There  were  formerly,  and  there  are  even  now,  some  works 
of  art  —  figures  as  well  as  reliefs  —  with  Roman  inscriptions, 
and  other  statues  and  relieved  works,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
artist.  Of  the  former  kind  is  that  figure  which  was  discovered, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  near  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  was  set  up  in  Salz^ 
bui^  by  the  well-known  archbishop  and  cardinal,  Matthias 
Lange.  It  is  of  bronze,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  in  attitude 
resembles  the  statue  in  the  Belvedere,  wrongly  named  the 
Antinoiis  or  Meleager.  A  bronze  statue  perfectly  similar  to 
this  one,  and  having  exactly  the  same  inscription  on  the  same 
unusual  place,  namely,  on  the  thigh,  is  found  in  the  garden  of 
the  royal  country-seat  Aranjuez,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  seen  by 
my  friend,  Antonio  Raphael  Mengs,  who  assures  me  that  it  is  an 
antique.  I  have  not  been  able,  with  all  the  pains  that  I  have 
taken,  to  procure  the  slightest  account  of  the  statue  at  Salz- 
burg ;  a  correct  and  detailed  notice  of  it  would  have  enabled  us 
to  judge  whether  either  of  them  was  a  copy  of  the  other.  Thus 
much  I  see  clearly,  that  the  battle-axe  which  is  held  by  this 
statue,  in  the  engraving  of  it,  is  a  modem  addition,  made  by 
ignorance.  To  this  class  belongs  also  the  statue  of  a  Venus  in 
the  Belvedere,  which,  from  the  inscription  on  the  socle  of  it, 
was  erected  by  one  Sallust  (1).  A  small  figure,  more  than 
three  palms  (26  in.)  high,  which  represents  Hope,  is  wrought  in 
imitation  of  the  Etruscan  style,  and  has  a  Roman  inscription  on 
the  base,  which  is  cited  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Book.  It 
stands  in  the  Ludovisi  villa.  Also  one  of  the  two  figures  of 
Victoria,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  same  place,  has  a 
Roman  inscription  on  one  of  the  two  bands  which  pass  cross- 
wise over  the  back. 
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4.   Of  rilievi  with  Roman  inscriptionB  I  have  slightlj  noticed 
one,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  in  the  Albani  villa, 
which  represents  a  larder.     Another  work  of  this  kind  is  the 
base  on  the  market-place  at  Pozzuoli,  which  was  erected  in 
honor  of  Tiberius  by  fourteen  cities  in  Asia.     The  symbolic 
figure  of  each  city,  with  the  name  in  Roman  fashion  below  it,  is 
wrought  upon  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  work  of  a  Roman 
artist.     Of  this  base  I  shall  speak  hereafter  more  circumstan- 
tially.    The  third  work  of  the  kind  is  in  the  Boighese  villa,  and 
has  been  published  in  the  Ancient  Monuments.     It  represents 
Antiope  between  her  two  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus ;  the  name 
of  each  figure  is  placed  in  Roman  writing  above  it.     Zethus  has 
a  hat  hanging  on  his  shoulders  behind,  —  to  denote  his  rustic 
life ;  and  Amphion  wears  a  helmet,  and  holds  his  lyre  half  cov- 
ered beneath  his  chlamys.     In  the  explanation  of  this  work  I 
have  mentioned  the  helmet,  but  had  not  discovered  the  mean- . 
ing  of  it  in  this  instance,  because  Amphion  was  not  a  warrior. 
I  therefore  contented  myself  with  adducing  a  statue  of  Apollo 
of  the  earliest  date,  with  a  helmet  on  the  head,  which  stood  at 
Amyclee,  as  an  example  of  a  helmet  being  given  without  any 
reason  known  to  us.     I  now  believe  myself  able  to  solve  both 
difficulties,  namely,  the  wearing  of  the  helmet,  and  also  the 
seemingly  concealed  lyre  of  Amphion.     The  unpublished  Greek  • 
commentaries  upon  the  Goi^as  of  Plato  which  were  taken  by 
the  learned    Muretus  from  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Plato 
belonging  to  the  former  Famese  libraiy,  and  introduced  into 
his  edition  of  Plato,  published  at  Basle,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Rome,  —  these  scholia,  I  say,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  this  rilievo  represents  a  scene  in  the 
Antiope,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides.     The  author  of  these  scholia 
must  be  pretty  ancient,  because  he  mentions  in  one  place  that 
the  wall  which  Plato  calls  Buifiiirov  rtixovi,  division  wall^  still 
stood  at  his  time  ;  and  he  likewise  explains  what  kind  of  a  wall 
it  was,  namely,  the  one  by  which  Themistocles  or  Pericles 
united  the  Pireeus  harbor  with  the  small   harbor,  Munichia. 
This  passage  escaped  the  observation  of  Meursius,  as  he  does 
not  introduce  it  among  other  notices  of  the  Pirseus,  found  in 
those  authors  which  have  been  preserved,  though  he  ought  to 
have  done  so  on  account  of  the  particular  name  applied  to  the 
wall ;  but  that  Amphion  gave  heed  to  the  admonition  of  his 
brother  we  are  taught  by  Horace,  where  he  says :— 
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Kec,  cum  yenari  Tolet  ille,  x>oemata  pangea. 
Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum,  Amphionia  atqne 
Zethi  dissiluit ;  donee  suspecta  severo 
Conticiiit  lyra ;  fratemis  cessisse  putatur 
Moriboa  Amphion  .  .  . 

"  Nor  be  thy  thoughts  on  yerses  bent, 
When  he  on  hunting  is  intent ; 
Dirce's  twin  sons  in  loye  were  bound, 
Till  discord  thus  an  entrance  found ; 
'Tis  said,  by  Zethus'  taste  denied, 
Ampliion  put  his  lyre  aside.  ..." 

Book  L,  Episl,  18,  y.  40. 

and  this  passage,  hitherto  not  wholly  understood,  is  rendered 
clear  by  the  commentary  of  the  scholiast ;  for  Horace  undoubt- 
edly alludes  to  the  ArUiope  of  Euripides.  After  Kallicles  had 
tried  to  persuade  Socrates  to  renounce  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  betake  himself  to  public  affairs, — just  as  Zethus 
censured  Amphion  for  his  love  of  music,  and  his  withdrawal 
from  all  other  occupation,  —  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  appears  that 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  you  that  Zethus  is  in 
regard  to  the  Amphion  of  Euripides,"  —  KivSwtwo  o^  wcirovOlvai 
vvv  oTTcp  o  ZrjOo^  irpo9  tov  'Aft^tova  tov  EvpiTrtSov,  —  "  for  I  also 
can  say  to  you  what  he  said  to  his  brother,  namely,  that  you 
neglect  what  should  be  of  importance  to  you."  The  scholiast 
of  Plato  remarks  in  reference  to  these  words  that  they  contain 
an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  tragedy  mentioned,  in  which 
Zethus  says  to  Amphion, — 

"  Throw  away  your  lyre,  seize  your  arms." 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  artist  of  the  work  in 
question  may  have  wished  to  signify  by  the  helmet  which  he 
has  put  upon  Amphion,  as  well  as  by  the  half-concealed  lyre, 
that  Amphion  had  yielded  to  the  admonition  of  his  brother.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  this  digression,  because  it 
renders  Plato  more  intelligible  in  the  passage  before  us ;  be- 
cause, in  the  next  place,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  a  scene  from  the 
Antiope  of  Euripides,  of  which  I  publish  at  the  same  time  a 
verse ;  and  because,  finally,  a  valuable  monument  of  ancient  art, 
and  of  a  Roman  artist  besides,  receives  thereby  a  learned 
explanation. 

5.   Of  the  second  kind  of  works  by  Roman  artists,  bearing 
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the  name  of  the  artiBt  himself  there  exists  a  statue  of  iEscu- 
lapius  of  very  moderate  goodness,  in  the  Verospi  mansion,  on 
the  socle  of  which  is  the  name  of  the  artist,  Assalectus*  But  of 
rilievi  there  is  in  the  Albani  villa  a  small  work  which  shows  a 
father,  clothed  as  a  senator,  and  seated  on  a  stool,  with  his  feet 
on  a  kind  of  footstool ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  bust  of 
his  son,  and  in  his  left,  as  a  sculptor,  a  modelling  stick ;  over 
against  him  stands  a  female  figure,  who  appears  to  be  scatter- 
ing incense  upon  a  lamp.     It  bears  the  superscription  :  — 

Q.  LOLLIVS.  ALCAMENEa 
DEC-  ET-  DVVMVIR-. 

This  Alcamenes  however  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Lollius  family ;  properly  therefore  he  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Roman  sculptor.  A  statue  is  also  found  in  Boia- 
sard  with  the  inscription,  TITIYS*  FECIT*.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing of  engraved  gems  with  the  names  of  their  Roman  artists,  an 
iEpolianus,  Caius,  Cneius,  etc.,  etc. 

6.  These  monuments  however  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  construct  a  system  of  art  and  to  define  a  peculiar  style 
differing  from  the  Etruscan  and  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Roman  artists  did  not  even  form  a  particular  style  of  their 
own ;  we  may  believe  that  in  the  earliest  times  they  imitated 
the  Etruscans,  from  whom  they  adopted  many  customs,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  religious  character ;  and  in  the  later  and  flour, 
ishing  periods  the  few  artists  who  appeared  were  most  likely 
scholars  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  what  Horace  says  of  the  Romans 
of  his  time,  — 

.  .  .  Pingimiu  atque 
Psallimus  et  luctamur  AchiTis  doctioB  unctis, 

"  .  .  .  .  The  anointed  Greeks  we  far  excel 
In  painting,  playing,  and  in  wrestling  well," — 

is  to  be  understood  with  an  allowance,  and  interpreted  as  flat- 
tery of  Augustus  to  whom  the  ode  from  which  the  quotation  is 
made  is  addressed. 

7.  In  the  college  of  St.  Ignatius,  at  Rome,  there  is  a  cylin- 
drical vase  of  metal  which  gives  a  clear  and  indisputable  proof 
that  the  Roman  artists,  at  the  time  of  the  republic,  imitated  in 
their  works  the  Etruscan  style  of  art.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  cover  is  the  name  of  the  artist  himself,  together  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  made  at  Rome ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
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Etruscan  style  is  manifest  not  only  in  the  drawing  of  many 
figures,  but  also  in  the  conception  of  them.  The  vase  is  about 
two  palms  (17  inches)  high,  and  perhaps  a  palm  and  a  half 
(13.2  inches)  in  diameter.  There  are  ornaments  on  the  band 
which  is  below  the  upper  edge,  and  also  on  the  one  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  vessel.  On  the  intermediate  space,  around  the  ves- 
sel, is  represented  the  history  of  the  Argonauts,  • —  their  land- 
ing, the  combat  of  Pollux  with  Amycus  and  his  victory  over 
him,  etc.,  etc.  From  the  last  scene  I  have  selected  the  three 
figures,  Pollux,  Amycus,  and  Minerva,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
drawing  on  the  vessel,  and  an  engraving  of  them  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.*  The  work  on  the  vase  is 
engraved  with  a  burin.  Round  the  outer  surface  of  the  cover 
is  represented  a  chase  ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  are  fastened  in  an 
upright  position  three  figures,  cast  in  metal,  half  a  span  in 
height,  namely,  the  deceased  person  in  honor  and  remembrance 
of  whom  this  vase  was  deposited  in  the  tomb,  and  two  Fauns, 
whom  he  holds  in  his  embrace  ;  these  Fauns  have  human  feet, 
conformably  to  the  notion  of  the  Etruscans,  who  gave  to  these 
demi-gods  either  this  shape,  or  else  represented  them  with  the 
feet  and  tail  of  a  horse ;  the  latter  is  found  even  in  this  in- 
stance. Beneath  the  figures  is  the  inscription  quoted  ;  on  one 
side  are  the  names  of  the  daughter  and  her  dead  mother ;  on 
the  other  is  the  name  of  the  artist  (2).  The  three  feet  on  which 
the  vase  stands  have  each  of  them  a  particular  representation, 
cast  in  metal.  On  one  of  them  is  Hercules  with  Virtue  and 
Pleasure  ;  but  they  are  not  personified  here  as  females  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  but  as  male  persons. 

8.  The  preconceived  opinion  that  the  Roman  artists  had  a 
style  of  their  own,  and  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  has 
arisen  from  two  causes.  One  of  them  is  the  incorrect  explana- 
tion of  the  figures  represented  ;  expositors  desire  to  find  Roman 
history  in  scenes  that  are  drawn  from  Grecian  fable,  and  con- 
sequently a  Roman  artist,  as  I  think  that  I  have  proved  in  the 
Treatise  on  Allegory,  and  in  the  Pre/ace  to  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. We  have  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  a  superficial  writer  from  the  forced,  ungrounded 
explanation  of  a  gem,  engraved  in  intaglio,  in  the  former  Stosch 
museum.  This  gem  represents  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  by  Pyrrhus,  on  the  tomb  of  his  father, 

1  First  edition. 
VOL.  II.  11 
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Achilles.  The  author  in  question  however  finds  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  seeing  here  the  Rape  of  Lucretia.  A  proof  of  his 
explanation  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  Roman  style  of  the  work- 
manship, which,  he  says,  is  seen  distinctly  here  ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  reversed  mode  of  reasoning,  a  false  premise  is  deduced 
from  an  erroneous  conclusion.  He  would  have  drawn  precisely 
the  same  conclusion  from  the  beautiful  group  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  in  the  Ludovisi  villa,  —  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  young  Papirius,  —  if  the  name  of  the  Greek  artist  had 
not  been  affixed  to  the  work. 

9.  The  second  cause  lies  in  an  unseasonable  reverence  to- 
wards the  works  of  Greek  artists.  As  many  works  of  only 
moderate  excellence  are  found  to  exist,  an  unwillingness  is  felt 
to  attribute  them  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  seems  more  just  to 
attribute  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Greeks  the  want 
of  merit  in  such  works.  Hence  everything  which  appears  bad 
is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Roman  workmanship,  yet 
without  assigning  the  slightest  characteristic  of  it.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  coins  which  were  stamped  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  the  republic  with  those  of  the  smallest  cities  in  Magna 
Grfficia,  or  of  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  former  appear  like  the  performances  of  beginners 
in  art. 

10.  I  noticed  the  same  fact  again  when  examining  some  hun- 
dred silver  coins,  which  were  excavated  in  January,  1758,  at 
Loretto,  where  they  had  been  buried  at  some  former  time  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  were  consequently  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. In  regard  to  such  coins,  which  are  to  be  r^arded 
as  public  works,  we  may  confidently  believe  that  they  were 
stamped  by  Roman  artists  at  a  time  when  Greek  artists  had 
not  yet  established  themselves  in  Rome.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  either  the  beauty  of  the  drawing  or  the  style  from 
works  which  were  not  worthy  of  any  great  display  of  skill,  such 
as  sepulchral  urns,  since  also  they  were  furnished  for  persons 
of  moderate  means,  and  most  of  them  were  made  for  sale,  as 
I  have  already  reminded  the  reader.  From  such  works  has 
been  drawn  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  Roman  style.  Never^ 
theless  genuine  Greek  works  are  to  be  found  among  the  very 
worst  of  them,  as  the  inscriptions  on  them  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage show ;  and  works  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire.    I  believe  myself 
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therefore  to  be  justified  in  assaming,  as  a  consequence  of  such 
groundless  opinions,  that  the  idea  of  a  Roman  style  in  art,  so 
far  at  least  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  is  a  mere  conceit. 
It  is  certain  however  that  even  at  the  time  when  Roman  artists 
had  seen  and  were  able  to  copy  Greek  works,  they  were  still 
far  from  being  able  to  equal  the  Greeks.  Pliny  himself  testifies 
to  this,  and  remarks  that  there  were  in  the  Capitol  two  colos- 
sal heads,  one  of  which  was  executed  by  Chares,  the  celebrated 
scholar  of  Lysippus,  the  other  by  Decius,  a  Roman  sculptor ; 
but  the  latter  appeared  so  bad  in  comparison  with  the  former 
that  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  mid- 
dling artist  (3). 

11.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  omit  anything,  I  will  notice  the 
circumstances  under  which  art  was  placed  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  kings  and  of  the  republic.  It  is  probable  that  under 
the  kings  few  or  none  at  all  of  their  subjects  devoted  themselves 
to  drawing,  and  especially  to  sculpture,  because  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  Numa  to  represent  the  deity  in  human 
form,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch ;  so  that  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  reign  of  this  king,  or  in  the 
first  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  as  Yarro  relates,  neither 
statues  nor  images  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  the  temples  at 
Rome.  I  say  in  the  temples,  meaning  to  be  understood  thereby 
that  none  of  them  were  regarded  as  objects  of  religious  venera- 
tion, —  for  there  were  statues  of  the  deities  in  Rome,  which  I 
shall  directly  mention,  but  they  were  not  of  course  placed  in 
the  temples. 

12.  For  other  public  works  the  Romans  employed  Etruscan 
artists,  who  were  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  what  the  Greek 
artists  afterwards  became ;  and  the  statue  of  Romulus,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  Book,  was  probably 
executed  by  them.  Whether  the  bronze  she-wolf  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus,  in  the  Campidoglio,  is  the  on6  of  which 
Dionysius  speaks  as  a  very  ancient  work,  or  the  one  which 
according  to  Cicero  was  injured  by  lightning,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  see  in  the  hind-leg  of  the  beast  a  large  fissure,  which 
is  probably  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  lightning. 

13.  Tarquinius  Prisons,  or  according  to  others  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  procured  an  artist  firom  Fregellae,  in  the  country  of 
the  Volsci,  or,  as  Plutarch  states,  Etruscan  artists  from  Veii,  to 
make  the  statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  in  terra-cotta ;  and 
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a  Quadriga  of  the  same  material  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  this  god.  Others  say  that  the  work  was  executed  at 
Veii.  The  statue  which  was  placed  m  the  temple  of  the  god 
Sanga  by  Caia  C»cilia»  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus^  was  of 
bronze.  The  statues  of  the  kin^  were  standing  even  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  during  the  Gracchi  disturbances,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Capitol. 

14.  In  the  simplicity  of  manners  belonging  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  republic,  and  in  a  state  whose  existence  depended 
on  war,  there  could  have  been  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
practice  of  art  Even  from  that  article  of  the  alliance  made 
with  Porsena  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  —  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  iron  should  be  used  only  in  agriculture,  —  we 
must  conclude  that  sculpture  at  least  could  not  be  practised, 
since  a  prohibition  of  this  kind  would  deprive  the  artist  of  his 
tools.  The  highest  honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  one 
was  the  erection  of  a  column  to  his  name ;  and  when  great 
merits  were  rewarded  by  statues^  the  height  of  them  at  the 
beginning  was  fixed  at  three  feet,  —  a  limited  size  for  art  The 
statue  of  Horatius  Cocles,  which  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Cloelia,  —  which  was 
still  standing  (4)  in  the  time  of  Seneca, — both  of  bronze,  and 
many  others  made  in  Rome  in  its  earliest  days,  must  therefore 
present  themselves  to  our  imaginations  as  of  this  height 
Other  public  monuments  also  were  made  of  bronze ;  new 
ordinances  were  engraved  on  pillars  of  bronze,  as  the  one  for 
instance  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  received  permission 
to  build  on  Mount  Aventine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  so  also  the  columns  on  which 
shortly  afterwards  the  new  laws  of  the  Decemviri  were  exposed 
to  public  view. 

15.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  the  greater  number 
of  the  statues  of  the  deities  probably  conformed  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  temples ;  they  cannot  have  been  very  stately, 
if  we  may  infer,  partly  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  which 
was  completed  in  the  space  of  a  year,  and  partly  from  other 
accounts,  and  from  the  temples  or  the  ruins  of  temples  still 
remaining. 

These  statues  were  probably  made  by  Etruscan  artists. 
Pliny  assures  us  that  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Apollo 
in  bronze  which  afterwards  stood  in  the  libraiy  of  the  temple 
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of  Augustus.  It  was  cast  by  an  Etruscan  artist  under  the 
direction  of  Spurius  Carvilius,  by  whom  the  Samnites  were 
defeated,  and  whose  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets  furnished 
the  metal,  in  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-first  year  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  that  is,  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  Olympiad. 
This  statue  was  so  large,  it  is  said,  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
Albanian  mountain,  now  called  Mount  Cavo.  The  first  statue 
of  Ceres  in  bronze  was  made  by  order  of  Spurius  Cassius,  who 
was  consul  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-second  year.  In  the 
four  hundred  and  seventeenth  year  equestrian  statues,  as  some- 
thing exceedingly  rare,  were  erected  to  the  consuls  L.  Furius 
Camillus  and  Gains  Mcenius,  after  their  triumph  over  the 
Latins ;  but  the  material  of  which  they  were  made  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  Romans  likewise  employed  Etruscan  painters,  by 
whom  a  temple  of  Ceres  among  others  was  embellished  with 
paintings,  which,  when  the  temple  began  to  fall  into  decay, 
were  removed  with  the  walls  on  which  they  were  painted,  and 
transferred  elsewhere. 

16.  Marble,  as  a  material  of  art,  did  not  come  into  use  in 
Rome  until  late  ;  this  is  proved  even  by  the  well-known  inscrip- 
tion on  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  the  worthiest  man  of  his  time,  for  it 
is  cut  in  the  poorest  sort  of  stone,  named  Peperino,  The 
inscription  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  of  C.  Duillius  of  the  same 
age  was  also,  it  is  probable,  only  of  this  stone,  and  not  of  mar- 
ble, —  which  is  asserted  on  the  pretended  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Silius, — for  the  remains  of  the  inscription  now  in 
existence  evidently  belong  to  a  later  age. 

17.  Until  the  year  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  Rome,  that 
is  until  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  Olympiad,  the  statues 
in  the  city,  like  ihe  citizens  themselves,  had  long  hair  and  long 
beards,  for  in  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  barbers  came  there 
from  Sicily  (5);  and  Livy  relates  that  the  consul  M.  Livius, 
who  from  some  vexation  had  left  the  city,  and  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  had  it  taken  off  when  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
senate  to  return.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  wore  long  hair 
when  Masinissa  had  the  first  interview  with  him;  but  all 
the  heads  of  him  in  marble  and  basalt  represented  him  as 
shaven  quite  smoothly,  namely,  in  more  advanced  years  of 
manhood. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  painting  was  prac- 
tised by  the  nobles  of  Rome;  and  Quintus  Fabius,  who  was 
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■ent  after  the  diaaetrous  battle  at  Caiin»  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
received  the  name  of  Pictor,  firom  the  art  which  he  caltivated. 
Two  years  after  this  batUe,  Tiberius  Gracchus  caused  a  picture, 
representing  the  rejoicings  of  his  army  at  Benevento  after  the 
victory  over  Hanno,  near  Luceria,  to  be  painted  in  the  Temple 
of  Freedom,  at  Rome.  The  soldiers  were  feasted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Benevento  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  armed  bondmen  to  whom  Gracchus,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate,  had  promised  their  freedom  in 
consideration  of  military  service  for  some  years  prior  to  this 
battle,  they  wore  their  hats,  and  had  white  woollen  bands 
about  their  heads,  —  as  a  sign  of  their  manumission.  But 
among  them  there  were  many  who  had  not  done  their  duty 
satisfactorily,  upon  whom  the  punishment  was  imposed  that 
they  should  not  eat  and  drink  during  the  war  unless  in  a  stand- 
ing position.  In  the  picture  therefore  some  were  lying  at  table, 
others  were  standing,  and  still  others  were  waiting  upon  them. 
The  celebrated  Pacuvius,  the  nephew  of  EInnius,  was  not  less  a 
painter  than  a  poet;  and  Pliny  relates  on  the  authority  of 
Yarro  that,  before  a  temple  of  Ceres  had  been  embellished  with 
paintings  by  two  of  the  above-mentioned  Greek  artists,  Damo- 
philus  and  Gorgasus,  ante  hane  cedem  Tuseaniea  omnia  in  cedibus 
fuitse,  —  **  everything  in  the  temples  was  Etruscan,  prior  to  this 
temple."  I  understand  this  remark  to  mean  that  all  the  paint- 
ing was  Etruscan,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Hardouin  has 
entirely  missed  the  sense  of  it  in  believing  that  Pliny  intends  to 
say  that,  before  the  building  of  this  temple,  all  figures  were  of 
bronze. 

19.  In  this  second  Punic  war,  in  which  the  Romans  strained 
all  their  powers,  and  notwithstanding  the  entire  destruction  of 
many  armies,  so  that  only  137,000  citizens  remained  in  Rome, 
yet  brought  into  the  field,  in  the  last  year  of  it,  twenty-three 
legions,  which  must  seem  wonderful,  —  in  this  war,  I  say,  the 
Roman  republic,  like  the  Athenian  in  the  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, assumed  a  different  form;  it  made  acquaintance  and 
alliances  with  the  Greeks,  and  a  love  for  their  art  was  awak- 
ened. The  first  one  who  brought  Greek  statues  and  works 
of  art  to  Rome  was  Claudius  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest 
of  Syracuse;  with  them  he  ornamented  the  Capitol,  and 
the  temple  dedicated  by  him,  near  the  Porta  Capena.  The 
city  of  Capua,  after  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus^  met 
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with  the  same  fate;  all   the    statues  were    transported    to 
Rome. 

20.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  statues  which  had 
been  obtained  as  the  spoils  of  war,  new  statues  of  the  divinities 
continued  to  be  wrought  at  Rome,  as  about  this  time  the  fines 
collected  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  spent  by  them  in 
erecting  bronze  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  year  of  this  war,  the  sediles  caused  three  other 
statues,  paid  for  by  fines,  to  be  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  a 
like  number  of  bronze  statues  of  Ceres,  Liber  Pater,  and  Libera, 
were  not  long  afterwards  made,  likewise  from  fines.  At  that 
time  L.  Stertinius  employed  the  booty  which  had  been  collected 
in  Spain  in  the  erection  of  two  arches  on  the  ox-market, 
on  which  he  placed  a  row  of  gilded  statues.  Livy  remarks 
that  the  public  edifices  which  were  called  Basilicad  had  not 
then  been  built  in  Rome. 

21.  Statues  of  wood  still  continued  to  be  borne  in  public 
processions ;  this  was  done  two  years  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Punic  war. 
When  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  the  temple  of  Juno  Regina, 
on  the  Aventine  hill,  it  was  ordered,  in  order  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences of  this  evil  portent,  that  two  statues  of  the  goddess, 
made  of  cypress-wood,  should  be  taken  from  her  temple  and 
carried  about  in  procession,  accompanied  by  twenty-seven  vir- 
gins in  long  garments,  singing  a  hymn  to  the  goddess. 

22.  After  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  expelled  the  Car- 
thaginians from  every  part  of  Spain,  and  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  attacking  them  in  Africa  on  their  own  soil,  the  Romans 
sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  figures  of  the  gods,  which  were 
wrought  from  a  thousand  pounds  of  captured  silver,  and  like- 
wise a  crown  of  gold,  weighing  twp  hundred  pounds. 

23.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
the  country,  L.  Quinctius  brought  from  Greece  to  Rome  a  large 
and  fresh  supply  of  statues  in  bronze  and  marble,  together  with 
many  artistically  wrought  vases,  all  of  which  were  displayed  in 
bis  three  days'  triumph,  —  an  event  that  occurred  in  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-fifth  Olympiad.  Among  the  spoils  were  also 
ten  shields  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  golden  crowns;  the  latter  were  gifts  from  Grecian 
cities.      Soon  afterwards,  and  a  year  prior  to  the  war  with 
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Antiochus  the  Great,  a  gilded  Quadriga  was  placed  above  on 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  and  twelve  gilded  shields 
on  its  ridge.  And  Scipio  Africanus,  before  he  began  the  cam- 
paign as  his  brother's  lieutenant  against  this  king,  built  an  arch 
on  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  and  ornamented  it  with  seven 
gilded  statues,  and  with  two  horses;  in  front  of  it  he  placed 
two  large  marble  water-basins. 

24.  Until  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  Olympiad,  and 
the  victory  of  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus,  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  statues  of  the  divinities 
in  the  temples  at  Rome  were  for  the  most  part  only  of  wood  or 
clay,  and  there  were  few  public  buildings  of  any  magnificence  in 
the  city.  But  this  victory,  which  made  the  Romans  lords  of 
Asia  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  and  filled  Rome  with  an  inde- 
scribable booty  of  splendid  Asiatic  objects,  also  added  to  the 
magnificence  in  Rome,  and  Asiatic  pleasures  were  introduced 
and  became  familiar  there.  About  the  same  time  the  Bacchan- 
alia came  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans.  Among  other  valu- 
ables, L.  Scipio  carried  in  his  triumph  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty- four  pounds  of  enchased  and  engraved 
silver  vessels,  and  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  pounds  of 
gold  vessels,  wrought  in  a  similar  way. 

25.  As  shortly  afterwards  the  Greek  deities  under  Greek 
names  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  introduced  among 
them,  and  Greek  priests  were  appointed  for  their  service,  this 
also  gave  occasion  either  to  bespeak  statues  of  them  in  Greece, 
or  to  let  them  be  wrought  in  Rome  by  Greek  artists,  and  the 
rilievi  in  terra-cotta  on  the  ancient  temples  became  ridiculous, 
as  the  elder  Cato  says  in  one  of  his  speeches.  About  this  time 
the  statue  of  L.  Quinctius,  who  celebrated  bis  triumph  at  the 
close  of  the  Macedonian  war  in  the  preceding  Olympiad,  was 
erected  in  Rome  with  a  Greek  inscription,  and  therefore  was 
probably  executed  by  a  Greek  artist ;  so  too  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base  of  a  statue  erected  by  Augustus  to  the 
emperor  leads  us  to  a  similar  conjecture. 

26.  After  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  the  iEtolians,  who  had  been  the  allies  of  the  latter, 
again  took  up  arms,  but  against  the  Macedonians  with  whom 
the  Romans  were  at  this  time  friendly,  and  who  were  conse- 
quently interested  in  this  proceeding  of  their  enemies.  In  this 
war,  the  city  of  Ambracia  was  subjected  to  a  severe  siege,  and 
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it  finally  surrendered  itself.  Here  had  formerly  been  the  royal 
residence  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  statues  of 
bronze  and  marble,  and  with  pictures,  all  of  which  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Rome, 
insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  made  a  complaint  at 
Rome  that  they  had  not  a  single  deity  whom  they  could  wor- 
ship. M.  Fulvius,  in  his  triumph  over  the  iEtolians,  carried 
into  Rome  two  hundred  and  eighty  statues  of  bronze,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  marble.  Artists  came  from  Greece  to 
Rome  to  erect  and  decorate  the  building  in  which  were  held  the 
games  provided  by  this  same  consul,  and  for  the  first  time 
athletes  took  share  in  them,  after  the  Greek  custom.  When  this 
M.  Fulvius  was  censor  with  M.  iEmilius,  in  the  year  five  hundred 
and  seventy-three  U.  C,  he  began  to  embellish  the  city  with 
magnificent  public  buildings.  Yet  at  that  time  marble  could 
not  have  been  abundant  in  Rome,  for  the  Romans  were  not 
as  yet  peaceable  possessors  of  the  country  of  the  Ligurians,  in 
which  Luna,  now  Carrara,  was  situated,  and  whence  formerly 
even  as  now  white  marble  was  brought.  This  is  evident  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  M.  Fulvius  caused  the  slabs  of  mar- 
ble with  which  the  roof  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia,  near  Grotona,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  was  covered  to  be 
removed,  and  carried  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
roof  of  a  temple  which  he  himself  was  bound  by  a  vow  to 
build.  His  colleague,  the  censor  M.  iEmilius,  caused  a  market- 
place to  be  paved,  and,  what  appears  strange,  enclosed  by  a 
paling. 

27.  The  pictures  and  statues  with  which  Rome  was  filled  in 
countless  numbers  and  of  the  highest  beauty,  and  the  many 
artists  who,  as  prisoners  of  war,  had  been  brought  hither, 
finally  excited  among  the  Romans  a  love  for  art,  so  that  even 
the  noblest  among  them  had  their  children  instructed  in  it,  as 
we  know  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  con- 
queror of  the  last  king  of  the  Macedonians,  who  appointed 
painters  and  sculptors  to  instruct  his  children  in  their  respec- 
tive arts. 

28.  A  few  years  afterwards,  and  in  the  five  hundred  and 
sixty-fourth  year  of  Rome,  the  elder  Scipio  African  us  erected 
the  pillar  of  Hercules  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  placed 
two  gilded  bigso  on  the  Capitol ;  the  aedile  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus 
set  two  gilded  statues  in  it.     The  son  of  the  Glabrio  who 
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defeated  Antiochus,  at  ThermopylsB,  erected  to  his  father  the 
first  gilded  statue  in  Italy,  according  to  Livy ;  this  must  how- 
ever be  understood  as  meaning  the  first  of  the  statues  of  cele- 
brated men.  In  the  Macedonian  war  against  the  last  king, 
Perseus»  the  ambassadors  of  the  city  of  Chalcis  complained  that 
all  their  temples  had  been  plundered  by  the  praetor  C.  Lucretius 
to  whom  they  had  surrendered,  and  the  statues  and  other  treas- 
ures contained  in  them  had  been  sent  to  Antium  (6).  Paulus 
iEmilius  after  his  victory  over  Perseus  went  to  Delphi,  where 
artists  were  at  work  on  the  base  on  which  the  monarch  had 
intended  that  his  statue  should  be  placed,  but  the  conqueror 
appropriated  it  for  his  own  statue. 

29.  These  statements  refer  to  art  under  the  Romans  at  the 
time  of  the  republic.  Those  relating  to  it  between  the  point  at 
which  I  here  stop  and  the  fall  of  Roman  freedom  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part,  because  they  are  more  intermixed  with 
Greek  history.  They  have  this  value  at  least  that,  if  any  one 
should  wish  to  pursue  them  more  at  length,  they  will  save  him 
a  portion  of  the  labor  which  is  occasioned  by  reading  the  ancient 
authors  with  so  much  care  and  with  reference  to  the  succession 
of  events. 

30.  Finally,  and  to  return  to  Greek  art,  the  chief  view  of 
this  history,  we  should  show  ourselves  grateful  to  the  Romans 
for  all  that  we  possess  of  it ;  for  little  has  been  discovered  in 
Greece  itself,  because  the  former  occupants  of  the  land  neither 
dug  for  such  treasures  nor  valued  them.  Even  as  oratory, 
accordiug  to  Cicero,  went  out  from  Athens  into  all  lands,  and 
was  carried  from  the  Piraeus,  as  it  were  with  Attic  merchandise, 
into  all  harbors  and  to  every  shore,  so  can  it  be  said  of  Rome, 
that  Greek  art,  springing  up  from  its  ashes,  and  the  productions 
of  Greek  art,  have  been  communicated  from  her  to  the  most 
remote  nations  of  Europe.  Hence  she  has  become  in  modem 
times  what  she  once  was,  the  lawgiver  and  the  instructress  of 
the  whole  world,  and  she  will  also  send  forth  to  the  latest 
posterity,  from  the  bosom  of  her  riches,  works  upon  which 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon  have  gazed.  However  I  remem- 
ber at  last  what  Pythagoras  says,  that  speech  should  be  sealed 
by  silence. 
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DEDICATION. 


This  fourth  and  laat  volume  of  the  Translation  of  the  History 
of  Ancient  Art  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  my  much-esteemed 
friend, 

Mrs.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 

In  public  Mrs.  Otis  has  long  been  honored  by  the  citizens  of  Boston 
for  her  sympathy  with  all  good  and  noble  works.  At  her  sug- 
gestion and  through  her  efforts  the  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birthday  is  observed  as  a  day  of  commemoration  in  her  native  city, 
and  her  name  will  always  be  honorably  associated  with  this  public 
tribute  to  the  services  and  virtues  of  the  great  Patriot. 

In  her  private  life  she  has  endeared  herself  to  her  numerous 
friends  by  many  estimable  traits  of  character.  Cultivation  and 
refinement  added  graces  to  the  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished 
upon  her  ;  and  her  kindliness  of  heart  has  a  pleasant  word  and  a 
kind  thought  for  every  one.  Tliese  qualities  combined  to  make 
her  house  for  many  years  the  most  delightful  resort  for  those  whom 
she  gathered  around  her  in  weekly  meetings  at  her  hospitable 
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BOOK   IX. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  EXTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  TIMES 
AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ART  FROM  THE  EARUEST  AQES  TO  THE  TIME  OF  PHIDIAS. 

1.  Thb  term  ''history''  applies  more  strictly  to  this,  the 
second  part  of  the  work.  It  is  in  fact  the  history  of  art 
among  the  Greeks  considered  in  reference  to  those  external 
circumstances  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  Greece.  For  art,  being  nurtured  and  supported 
by  luxury,  and  frequently  by  vanity,  is  dependent  on  the 
times  and  their  changes  still  more  than  the  sciences,  or  even 
philosophy  itself. 

2.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  mention  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Greeks  from  time  to  time  found  themselves ;  this 
will  be  done  briefly,  and  merely  with  reference  to  the  object 
in  view.  From  this  whole  history  it  appears  that  art  owed 
its  elevation  to  liberty.  As  it  is  my  desire  to  present  only  a 
history  of  art,  the  lives  of  artists  —  which  have  been  written 
by  many  others  —  will  have  no  place  here.  Their  principal 
works  however  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  being  considered 
solely  in  regard  to  the  art  displayed  in  them,  whilst  others  are 
cited  and  criticised  in  relation  to  the  time  at  which  they  are 
erroneously  assumed  to  have  been  wrought.  For  this  reason 
I  have  also  omitted  to  mention  all  the  artists  noticed  by  Pliny 
and  other  writers,  especially  when  a  bare  statement  of  their 
names  and  works,  unaccompanied  by  other  facts,  could  yield 
no  instruction.  Neither  have  I  enumerated  all  the  works  of 
which  the  date  can  be  determined,  but,  looking  solely  to  what 
might  be  useful,  have  sought  to  correct  errors,  especially  the 
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errors  of  writers  who  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Bystem  of  art, 
and  who  have  hitherto  given  confused  or  false  ideas  of  it.  But 
an  accurate  chronological  list  of  the  oldest  Greek  artists,  par- 
ticularly of  the  sculptors  who  flourished  before  Phidias  and 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  most  ancient  style,  has  been  intro- 
duced, partly  because  most  of  them  have  been  omitted  by  later 
authors,  who  have  written  merely  histories  of  the  ancient  ar- 
tists, and  partly  because  a  catalogue  of  their  works  clearly 
exhibits  the  progress  of  art  in  its  earliest  stages.  With  this 
catalogue,  as  the  earliest  record  which  we  possess,  this  portion 
of  the  Uuiory  of  Ancient  Art  begins. 

3.  Art  was  practised  by  Daedalus  in  the  earliest  ages,  and 
there  existed  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  images  in  wood  (1) 
carved  by  the  hand  of  this  celebrated  artist,  and  he  says  that, 
notwithstanding  their  defects  of  proportion,  there  was  some- 
thing godlike  in  their  aspect  (2).  At  the  same  time  lived  Smi- 
lis,  the  son  of  Euclides  of  the  island  of  iEgina,  who  made  a 
Juno  at  Argos  and  another  at  Samos.  He  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  Skelmis  in  Kallimachus  (3),  for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  artists,  and  the  poet  speaks  of  a 
wooden  statue  of  Juno  executed  by  him.  Instead  of  Skelmis 
therefore  we  shall  be  obliged  to  read  Smilis.  One  of  the  pu- 
pils of  Daedalus  was  Endoeus.  who  is  said  to  have  followed  his 
teacher  to  Crete  (4).  In  the  next  following  age,  sculptors 
from  the  isle  of  Rhodes  appear  to  have  flourished,  for  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece  statues  were  erected,  all  of  which  bore 
the  name  TcAxiVicu,  the  Telchiniany  because  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  were  called  Telchinians.  Subsequently  to 
this  mythic  period  there  is  a  wide  gap  in  the  history  of  artists 
(5). 

4.  But  strictly  speaking,  the  precise  age  of  the  ancient  ar- 
tists begins  with  the  Spartan  sculptor  Gitiadas,  by  whom  were 
executed  different  statues  of  bronze  at  Sparta,  —  for  he  lived 
prior  to  the  war  between  the  Messenians  and  the  Spartans, 
which  began  in  the  ninth  Olympiad,  a  date  corresponding  to 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  building  of  Rome ;  but  the  mode  of 
reckoning  by  Olympiads  originated  four  hundred  and  seven 
years  after  the  Trojan  war  (6).  At  that  time  the  painter 
Bularchus  made  himself  celebrated ;  among  his  pictures  was 
a  battle-piece  which  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Aristo- 
cles  of  Cydonia,  in  Crete,  must  have  lived  about  the  same  time, 
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becaase  he  is  said  to  have  flourished  before  the  city  of  Measena 
in  Sicily  changed  its  ancient  name  Zancle,  and  this  event  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  twenty-ninth  Olympiad.  Af  Olympia  there 
was  a  Hercules  executed  by  him ;  the  hero  was  represented 
struggling  with  the  Amazon  Antiope,  who  was  on  horseback, 
for  her  girdle. 

5.  Afterwards  Malas,  a  native  of  Chios,  his  son  Micciades, 
and  his  grandson  Anthermus,  made  themselves  famous.  The 
sons  of  the  last  were  Bupalus  and  Anthermus,  in  the  sixtieth 
Olympiad,  who  counted  artists  among  their  progenitors  as  far 
back  as  the  first  Olympiad.  Bupalus  was  not  only  a  sculptor  but 
also  an  architect,  and  the  first  one  who  represented  the  goddess 
of  Fortune  in  a  figure  (7).  At  that  time  flourished  also  Dipod- 
nus  and  Scyllis,  whom  Pausanias  very  erroneously  enumer- 
ates among  the  scholars  of  Daedalus ;  if  so,  then  it  must  be  a 
younger  Daedalus,  as  a  sculptor  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Si- 
cyon,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Phidias,  is  known  to  us.  Their 
pupils  were  Learchus  of  Reggio  in  Magna  Grsecia  (8),  Dory- 
clydas  and  Dontas,  both  Lacedaemonians,  and  Tectaeus  and 
Angelioj  the  last  two  made  an  Apollo  at  Delos,  which  is 
probably  the  one  of  which  many  fragments,  together  with 
the  base  and  its  celebrated  inscription,  were  still  extant  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century  on  the  island  of  Delos.  If 
we  next  assume  that  the  golden  cup  which  was  made  by  the 
sculptor  Bathycles  of  Magnesia,  and  consecrated  to  the  Apollo 
at  Delphi  by  the  seven  wise  men,  was  executed  at  this  time 
and  not  earlier,  then  this  artist,  who  had  wrought  rilievi  on 
the  throne  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae,  must 
have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon,  that  is,  about  the  forty- 
seventh  Olympiad,  in  which  the  Athenian  lawgiver  was  archon 
in  his  own  city. 

6.  In  this  same  period  are  to  be  placed  Aristomedon  of 
Argos,  Pythodorus  of  Thebes,  and  Damophon  of  Messena. 
The  last  made  at  iEgium  in  Achaia  a  Juno  Lucina  of  wood 
(9),  though  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  of  marble.  There 
were  also  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  wooden  figures  of  Mercury 
and  Venus  by  the  same  artist  Laphaes,  whose  Apollo  exe- 
cuted in  the  antique  style  was  at  iEgira  in  Achaia,  must  be 
pretty  near  to  this  time. 

7.  Shortly  after  this  time  Dameas  distinguished  himsel£ 
He  made  a  statue  of  Milo  of  Crotona,  which  was  erected  at 
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Elis  (10).  This  must  have  occurred  after  the  sixtieth  Olym- 
piad, as  we  may  infer  from  the  times  of  Pythagoras,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  no 
statues  had  been  erected  at  Elis  to  athletes  like  Milo.  About 
this  same  time  Syadras  and  Chartas,  two  Spartans,  were  cele- 
brated in  their  art  Euchirus  the  Corinthian  was  their  pupil ; 
and  he  was  the  master  of  Klearchus,  of  Reggio  in  Magna 
Grsecia,  under  whom-  the  celebrated  Pythagoras,  also  a  native 
of  Keggio,  studied  his  art  (11). 

8.  Next  followed  Stomius  and  Somis,  who  flourished  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (12),  and  Kallon,  a  native  of  the  island 
iEgina,  and  the  pupil  of  the  above-mentioned  Tectseus  (13). 
The  last  of  the  three  must  however  have  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  because  he  survived  Phidias  ;  for  he  executed  one 
of  the  three  great  bronze  tripods,  together  with  a  figure  of 
Proserpine  under  it,  —  that  is,  between  the  three  legs,  — 
which  the  Spartans  caused  to  be  placed  as  a  gift  to  Apollo  in 
his  temple  at  Amyclas,  after  the  victory  won  by  Lysander  over 
the  Athenians,  near  the  river  iEgos.  This  victory  was  ob- 
tained in  the  last  year  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad. 

9.  Some  time  before  this  Kallon  of  JEgina,  another  Kallon, 
a  native  of  Elis,  distinguished  himself,  especially  by  thirty-five 
statues  in  bronze,  which  represented  the  young  Messenians  of 
Sicily,  together  with  their  teacher  and  a  flute-player,  who  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  strait  between  Messena  and  Reggio  in 
Magna  Grsscia  (14).  I  place  his  age  somewhat  earlier,  because 
the  inscriptions  on  these  statues  were  made  by  the  celebrated 
orator  Hippias  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  and  therefore,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself  remarks,  they  must  have  been  placed  upon  them 
in  a  later  age  than  their  own.  But  according  to  the  statement 
of  this  same  writer,  Kanachus  was  a  contemporary  of  Kallon  of 
JEgina,  whereas  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  flourished  in  the 
ninety-fifth  Olympiad ;  this  is  probable,  because  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Polycletus. 

10.  Menaechmus  and  Soidas,  of  Naupactus,  were  contempo- 
raries with  Kallon.  The  latter  made  a  Diana  of  ivory  and 
gold  for  her  temple  at  Kalydon ;  during  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  carried  thence  to  Patres.  At  this  period  also  flourished 
Hegias,  and  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Polycletus,  who,  among 
other  subjects,  represented  Kleosthenes  —  who  won  the  prize 
in  the  sixty-sixth  Olympiad  —  on  a  chariot  at  Elis.     One  of  his 
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pupils,  AscaruSy  made  a  Jupiter  at  Elis^  wearing  a  crown  of 
flowers  (15). 

11.  Before  the  campaign  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the 
following  sculptors  were  celebrated :  Simon  and  Anaxagoras, 
both  of  ^gina,  —  from  the  hand  of  the  latter  proceeded  the 
Jupiter  which  was  erected  at  £lis  by  the  Greeks  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Platsea ;  Onatas,  also  of  .^gina,  who,  besides  many  other 
works,  made  the  figures  of  the  eight  heroes  who  came  forward 
to  cast  lots  for  the  combat  with  Hector,  which  stood  at  Elis 
(16);  Dionysius  of  Reggio, — who  made  a  horse  on  the  ribs 
(17)  of  which  was  placed  the  inscription,  —  and  Glaucus  of 
Messena  in  Sicily  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Anaxilas,  the  ruler 
of  Reggio,  that  is,  between  the  seventy-first  and  seventy-sixth 
Olympiads ;  Aristomedes  and  Socrates,  who  executed  a  Cybele 
by  order  of  Pindar,  which  ^as  placed  in  her  temple  at  Thebes ; 
Mendseus  of  Pseon,  whose  Victoria  was  at  £lis ;  Glaucias  of 
^gina,  who  made  a  statue  of  King  Hiero  (18)  standing  on  a 
chariot,  which  was  at  Elis ;  finally,  Eladas  of  Argos,  the  mas- 
ter of  Phidias  (19). 

12.  Particular  schools  of  art  were  founded  by  these  artists. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  in  Greece  were  at  iEgina,  Corinth, 
and  Sicyon,  the  native  land  of  works  of  art,  and  were  of  great 
antiquity.  The  school  at  the  last  place  was  probably  founded 
by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
Sicyon,  some  of  whose  scholars  I  have  just  noticed.  Aristocles, 
the  brother  of  Kanachus  before  mentioned,  and  a  sculptor  of 
the  same  city,  was  after  seven  generations  still  regarded  as  the 
head  of  a  school  which  had  existed  a  long  time  in  Sicyon. 

13.  The  teachers  of  Democritus,  another  sculptor  belonging 
to  Sicyon,  are  known  by  name  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  from  him. 
Polemon  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  paintings  in  Sicyon,  and  an 
account  of  a  portico  there  in  which  there  were  many  works  of 
art.  Eupompus,  the  master  of  Pamphilus,  whose  scholar 
Apelles  was,  had  so  much  influence  that  the  different  schools  in 
Greece  which  had  been  for  some  time  imited  under  the  name 
of  the  Helladic  again  parted,  so  that  the  schools  at  Athens  and 
Sicyon,  together  with  the  Ionic  school  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  became  distinct  and  independent  schools.  Pamphilus, 
Polycletus,  Lysippus,  and  Apelles,  who  went  to  Sicyon  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art  under  Pamphilus,  gave  to 
this  school  its  highest  lustre,  and  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
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delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  school  of 
painting  appears  to  have  been  in  that  city  j  for,  in  the  splendid 
shows  arranged  by  this  monarch,  the  paintings  of  the  artists  of 
Sicyon  are  especially  and  alone  named. 

14.  Corinth,  in  consequence  of  its  glorious  position,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece  (20)  even  in  the 
most  remote  times,  and  hence  it  is  called  by  the  earliest  poets 
the  Opulent  (21).  Ardices  of  Corinth,  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
outline  of  a  figure,  denoted  the  parts  within  it  (22).  But 
Strabo  speaks  of  paintings  by  Kleanthes,  composed  of  many 
figures,  which  were  extant  even  in  his  time.  Kleophantus  of 
Corinth  came  to  Italy  with  Tarqninius  Priscus  prior  to  the 
fortieth  Olympiad,  and  first  displayed  to  the  Romans  Greek  art 
in  paintings.  Even  in  Pliny's  time  there  were  at  Lanuvium 
an  Atalanta  and  a  Helen  from  his  hand,  and  beautifully 
drawn. 

15.  If  we  might  deduce  the  age  of  the  school  at  iEgina 
from  the  celebrated  Smilis,  a  native  of  this  island,  we  should 
carry  its  foundation  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Deedalus.  But 
the  notices  of  so  many  ancient  statues  in  Greece,  wrought  in 
the  iEgina  style,  testify  that  a  school  of  art  had  begun  in  that 
island  even  in  quite  remote  times.  A  certain  sculptor  of  iEgina 
is  known,  not  by  his  proper  name,  but  by  the  appellation  of  the 
"  iEgina  shaper  "  (23). 

The  inhabitants  of  .£gina,  who  were  Dorians,  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade  and  commerce,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
arts  made  great  progress  among  them,  so  that  even  their  ves- 
sels of  terraKK>tta,  which  were  probably  painted,  were  sought 
for  and  exported.  They  bore  as  a  mark  the  figure  of  a  wild 
ram.  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  commerce  which  they  had  even 
in  the  earliest  ages ;  and  on  the  sea  they  were  superior  to  the 
Athenians,  who,  as  well  as  they,  previou^y  to  the  Persian  war, 
had  vessels  of  only  fifty  oars,  and  without  a  deck.  The  jeal- 
ous between  them  finally  broke  out  into  war,  which  was 
discontinued  however  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  iEgina 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victoxy  won  by  Themistocles  over 
the  Persians,  and  derived  many  advantages  from  it ;  for  the 
rich  spoils  taken  from  them  were  carried  thither  and  sold,  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  Herodotus  remarks,  it  came  into  pos- 
session of  great  wealth.    It  sustained  itself  in  this  flourishing 
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condition  until  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  at  which  time  its 
inhabitants  were  driven  away  by  the  Athenians  because  they 
had  taken  sides  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Athenians 
occupied  the  island  with  their  colonies,  and  the  iEginetae 
betook  themselves  to  Thyrsea,  in  the  territory  of  Argos.  They 
did,  it  is  true,  come  again  into  possession  of  their  fatherland, 
but  they  could  not  again  recover  their  former  power.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  coins  of  iEgina  —  the  impression  of  which, 
on  one  side,  is  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  other,  the  trident 
of  Neptune  —  can  judge  whether  in  the  drawing  of  the  head  it 
is  possible  to  recognize  any  peculiar  style  of  art. 

16.  After  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  there  came  a  troublous  time 
for  Greece.  It  fell  under  the  control  of  different  rulers  during 
a  period  of  seventy  years.  Polycrates  made  himself  master  of 
Samos,  Pisistratus  of  Athens ;  Kypselus  transferred  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Corinth  to  his  son  Periander,  after  having  strength- 
ened his  power  by  alliances  and  marriages  with  other  enemies 
of  the  freedom  of  their  native  land  in  Ambracia,  Epidaurus, 
and  Lesbos  (24).  Melanchrus  and  Pittacus  were  rulers  at 
Lesbos ;  all  Eubcoa  was  subject  to  Timondas,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Pisistratus,  Lygdamis  became  master  of  the  island  of 
Naxos,  and  Patroclus  of  Epidaurus.  But  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  not  acquired  the  supreme  control  by  force  or  with 
the  armed  hand,  but  had  attained  their  end  by  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  had  elevated  themselves  by  deference  to  the 
people  ;  they  acknowledged,  as  Pisistratus  did,  the  authority  of 
the  laws  of  their  fellow-citizens,  even  over  themselves.  The 
appellation  of  "  tyrant "  was  even  a  term  of  honor,  and  Aristo- 
demus,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  acquired  the 
epithet  xpTcrro?,  an  upright  man.  The  statues  of  the  victors  in 
the  great  games,  with  which  Elis  was  filled  even  indeed  before 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  arts,  represented  so  many  defend- 
ers of  freedom;  the  tyrants  were  obliged  to  allow  merit  to 
receive  its  recognized  right,  and  the  artist  was  able  at  all  times 
to  display  his  work  to  the  gaze  of  the  entire  nation. 

17.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  History ^  I  thought  of  referring 
to  this  period  a  rilievo  in  marble  of  two  figures,  which  is  in 
England ;  it  represents  a  young  athlete  of  the  Games,  of  the 
name  of  Mantho,  —  as  the  furrow-like  inscription  on  it  denotes 
(25),  — and  a  seated  Jupiter.  This  period  was  assigned  by  me 
because  in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  artists  began  for  the  first  time 
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to  work  in  marble.  At  this  time  also  there  were  few  marble 
columns  in  Greece ;  the  columns  about  the  temple  of  Diana,  on 
the  promontory  of  Sunium,  were  in  the  time  of  Themistocles 
of  white  stone.  But,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  letters, 
it  seemed  as  if  this  work  could  not  be  of  later  origin,  though  I 
declared  myself  imwilling  to  venture  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it 
merely  from  a  sight  of  the  engraving.  I  have  since  learned 
that  this  piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, at  Wilton,  and  that  connoisseurs  hold  it  for  a  modem 
deception.  A  tombstone  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Alcman, 
belonging  to  the  Giustiniani  family  at  Venice,  on  which  some 
one  has  wished  to  find  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  primeval 
poet  Alcman,  of  the  thirtieth  Olympiad,  must  have  been  made 
several  hundred  years  later.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  at 
Sparta. 

18.  The  most  ancient  gold  coin  now  existing — believed  to  be 
of  Gyrene  in  Africa — would  likewise,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Father  Hardouin,  belong  to  that  age.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
stamped  by  order  of  Demonax  of  Mantinea,  who  was  regent  of  Gy- 
rene during  the  minority  of  Battus  IV.,  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Pisistratus.  Demonax  is  represented  standing,  with  a  band 
aroimd  his  head  from  which  issue  rays  of  light,  and  a  ram's 
bom  over  his  ear.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  Victoria,  and 
in  his  left  a  sceptre.  It  is  more  credible  however  that  this  coin 
was  stamped  at  a  later  period  in  commemoration  of  Demonax, 
which  has  been  clearly  proved  by  two  numismatologists.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Beger  and  Scott,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  coins  would  be  the  much-celebrated  one  with  the  name  ^lAO, 
because  it  is  attributed  to  that  Phido  by  whose  orders  the  first 
coins  were  struck  on  the  island  of  iEgina,  and  who  therefore  lived 
nine  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Ghrist.  But  Barthelemy 
proves  from  the  B<Botian  symbol  on  the  coins,  and  also  from  its 
beautiful  impression,  that  it  is  a  coin  of  Thebesi,  and  was  stamped 
in  the  best  period  of  art. 

19.  The  most  ancient  coins  are  without  doubt  those  which 
were  stamped  by  different  cities  in  Magna  Greecia,  as  Grotona 
and  Sybaris,  —  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  as  early  as  the 
sixty-sixth  Olympiad, — likewise  Thebes  and  Athens,  and  those 
of  some  cities  in  Sicily,  among  which  I  have  mentioned  those  of 
the  city  of  Naxoe  on  account  of  an  ill-shaped  Hercules  with 
a  thunder-bolt  beside  him.     This  city  was  founded  about  three 
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hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  earlier  than 
Syracuse.  The  next  coins  after  these,  and  of  an  ascertained  date, 
are  those  of  Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse.  A  considerable  interval 
must  however  have  elapsed  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
since  those  of  Gelo  were  apparently  stamped  at  a  time  when 
art  was  in  its  bloom  (2G). 

20.  When  the  tyrants  in  Greece,  even  those  who  governed 
Sicyon  mildly  and  conformably  to  her  laws,  had  at  length  been 
destroyed,  and  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  had  been  driven  away 
and  slain,  —  events  which  happened  in  the  sixty-seventh  Olym- 
piad, and  therefore  about  the  time  when  Brutus  freed  his  native 
land,  —  the  Greeks  raised  their  heads  higher  than  ever,  and  a 
new  spirit  entered  into  the  nation.  The  republics,  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  had  hitherto  been  inconsiderable  petty  states, 
until  the  time  when  the  Persians  disturbed  the  Greeks  in  Ionia, 
destroyed  Miletus,  and  carried  away  its  inhabitants  into  captiv- 
ity. This  calamity  affected  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Atheni- 
ans, in  the  strongest  manner,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  when  a 
few  years  afterwards  Phrynichus  represented  in  a  tragedy  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  the  whole  audience  burst  into  tears  (27). 

21.  The  Athenians  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Eretrians  went  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  in 
Ionic  Asia.  They  even  formed  the  extraordinary  resolve  of 
attacking  the  Persian  king  in  his  own  dominions.  They  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Sardis,  and  took  and  burnt  the  city,  in  which 
the  houses  were  built  partly  of  reeds,  or  else  had  roofs  of  reed, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad.  In  the  seventy-second  Olympiad, 
that  is,  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  tyrant  Hipparchus 
had  been  slain,  and  his  brother  Hippias  had  been  driven  away, 
they  won  the  astonishing  victory  of  Marathon, — a  victory  which 
continues  to  be  wonderful  in  all  histories. 

22.  This  victory  exalted  Athens  above  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece ;  and  as  the  Athenians  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
to  become  more  civilized,  and  to  lay  aside  their  weapons,  with- 
out which  no  Greek  in  the  earliest  ages  made  his  appearance  in 
public  even  in  time  of  peace,  so  the  influence  and  increasing 
power  of  Athens  made  it  the  principal  seat  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  Greece,  and,  as  Pericles  said,  she  was  the  instructress 
of  all  the  Greeks.  Hence  some  one  asserted  that  the  Greeks 
might  possess  most  things  in  common,  but  the  Athenians  alone 
knew  the  path  to  immortality. 
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23.  At  Crotona  and  Cyrene  the  art  of  medicine  floarished, 
and  music  at  Argos ;  in  Athens  however  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  assembled.  But  though  art  flourished  in  this  last  city, 
still  it  was  not  neglected  at  Sparta,  for  it  was  practised  also  here 
even  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  speak ;  insomuch  that 
persons  were  sent  thence  to  Sardis  in  Ljdia,  commissioned  to 
buy  gold  there  to  be  used  on  a  statue  of  Apollo,  probably  in 
the  drapery,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  wooden  statues  executed 
in  the  earliest  age  of  art  which  stood  in  the  temples  of  that 
city,  nor  of  the  statue  of  a  Pallas  in  bronze,  which  was  consid- 
ered by  Pausanias  to  be  the  most  ancient  figure  in  metal  (28). 
The  Gitiadas  previously  mentioned,  a  Spartan,  who  flourished 
before  the  Messenian  war,  was  even  celebrated  not  only  for  his 
art,  but  also  for  his  odes.  He  executed  for  the  temple  of  Pallas 
at  Sparta  a  statue  in  bronze  of  this  goddess  (29).  On  the  base 
of  it  were  represented  the  labors  of  Hercules,  the  abduction  of 
the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  the  Dioscuri,  and  other  incidents 
drawn  from  fable ;  moreover  his  ode  to  the  same  goddess  was 
well  known.  At  AmyclaB,  not  far  from  Sparta,  there  were  two 
bronze  tripods,  —  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  — ^which  were 
placed  there  by  the  Spartans  in  the  fourteenth  Olympiad.  Un- 
der one  of  them  stood  Venus,  and  under  the  other  Diana,  by 
which  I  understand  that  the  cup  of  the  tripods  rested  on  these 
figures  in  such  a  manner  that  they  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
three  feet.  Let  the  reader  also  remember  Doryclydas  and 
Dontas,  the  two  Lacedsemonian  sculptors  just  before  mentioned, 
also  belonging  to  the  older  period,  and  likewise  Syadras  and 
Ctiartas. 

24.  But  let  us  return  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  and  to  the 
history  of  this  period.  We  know  that,  ten  years  after  the  vio- 
tory  at  Marathon,  Themistocles  and  Pausanias  humbled  the 
Persians  at  Salamis  and  Platoa  in  siich  a  manner  that  terror 
and  despair  pursued  them  even  into  the  heart  of  their  king- 
dom, and  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  keep  the  Persians  fresh  in 
their  memories  at  all  times,  allowed  the  temples  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  them  to  remain  in  ruins,  as  memorials  of  the 
danger  to  which  their  liberty  had  been  exposed.  We  now  come 
to  the  most  remarkable  fifty  years  of  Greece,  beginning  with 
the  flight  of  Xerxes  and  reaching  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (30). 

25.  From  this  time  forward  all  the  eneigies  of  Greece  seem 
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to  be  in  movementy  and  the  great  endowments  of  the  nation  to 
display  themselves  more  than  ever.  The  extraordinary  men 
aud  the  great  minds  which,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
great  movement,  had  been  forming  themselves,  now  became 
prominent  all  at  once.  In  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad 
Herodotus  came  from  Caria  to  Ellis,  and  read  his  history  before 
all  the  Greeks  assembled  there;  not  long  before,  Pherecydes 
had  written  the  first  prose  compositions.  iEschylus  produced 
the  first  regular  tragedies  in  an  elevated  style  ;  from  the  date 
of  their  invention  in  the  sixty-first  Olympiad  until  his  time  they 
had  consisted  merely  of  dances  by  singing  persons;  and  he 
received  a  prize  therefor  in  the  seventy-third  Olympiad. 

26.  Also  about  this  time  persons  began  to  chant  the  poems 
of  Homer,  and  CynsBthus,  at  Syracuse,  was  the  first  rhapsodist, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad.  The  first  comedies  were  likewise 
now  performed  by  Epicharmus;  and  Simonides,  the  earliest 
elegiac  poet,  belongs  among  the  inventors  of  this  distinguished 
period.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  rhetoric  became  a  science, 
receiving  its  form  from  Goigias  of  Leontium,  in  Sicily.  The 
first  judicial  speeches  also  were  committed  to  writing  in  Athens 
by  Antiphon,  at  the  time  of  Socrates.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
philosophy  was  taught  publicly  in  Athens  by  Anaxagoras,  who 
opened  a  school  in  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad.  The  Greek 
alphabet  also  had  been  made  complete  a  few  years  previously 
by  Simonides  and  Epicharmus,  and  the  letters  invented  by 
them  were  used  at  Athens  in  public  documents  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  Olympiad  for  the  first  time,  after  an  end  had  been  put 
to  the  rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  These  seemed  to  be  the  great 
preparations  for  the  perfection  to  which  art  now  advanced  with 
mighty  strides. 

27.  Even  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  Greece  was 
made  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  art,  for  the  havoc 
effected  by  the  Persians,  and  the  destruction  of  Athens,  gave 
occasion  after  the  victoxy  won  by  Themistocles  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temples  and  public  edifices.  The  Greeks  now  began 
—  with  increased  love  towards  their  native  land,  for  which  so 
many  brave  men  had  suffered  wounds  and  death,  and  which 
might  now  appear  to  be  secure  against  any  human  power — to 
think  of  the  embellishment  of  each  city,  and  the  erection  of  more 
splendid  edifices  and  temples,  by  which  they  sought  also  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  the  immortal  victory  at  Salamia. 
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This  was  represented  on  the  frieze  of  a  public  portico  at  Sparta, 
which  was  built  from  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Persians,  and 
hence  was  called  the  Persian  porch.  So  I  understand  what 
Pausanias  terms  hri  rwv  Kiovan^,  that  is,  over  the  eolumiu  of  this 
building,  but  not,  as  commentators  understand  the  phrase,  that 
figures  of  Persians,  and  of  other  persons,  together  with  the 
Persian  general  Mardonius,  and  likewise  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  who  accompanied  Xerxes,  were  placed  upon  the  columns, 
a  statue  upon  each  column  (31).  These  extensive  preparations 
rendered  artists  indispensable,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
showing  themselves  to  be  equal  to  other  great  men.  Among  so 
many  statues  of  the  deities,  the  worthy  men  who  had  fought  for 
their  native  land  even  unto  death  were  likewise  not  forgotten ; 
even  those  women  who  with  their  children  had  fled  from  Athens 
to  Troezene  shared  in  this  kind  of  immortality,  for  their  statues 
stood  in  a  portico  in  that  city. 

28.  The  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  this  period  were 
Ageladas  of  Argos,  the  master  of  Polycletus;  Onatas  of  the 
island  of  ^Egina,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, standing  on  a  chariot,  the  horses  of  which  were  executed 
by  Kalamis ;  and  Antenor,  whose  name  has  become  imperish- 
able by  the  statues  of  the  immortal  friends  and  saviours  of 
their  country,  Uarraodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  were  erected 
in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad,  as  the  statues 
of  them  in  bronze,  which  were  erected  to  them  four  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  assassination  of  the  tyrants,  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Persians  (32).  Glaucias,  likewise  of  ^Egina,  made 
the  statue  of  the  celebrated  Theagenes,  who  had  won  a  thou- 
sand and  three  hundred  garlands  as  the  reward  of  the  same 
number  of  victories  in  the  games  of  Greece  (33). 

29.  One  of  the  most  ancient  statues  of  Greek  art  in  Rome, 
belonging  to  this  period  of  the  older  style,  is  a  Muse,  standing 
in  the  Barberini  palace.^  She  holds  a  large  lyre,  as  it  is  called, 
is  twice  as  large  as  life,  and  has  all  the  marks  of  so  high  antiq- 
uity. To  judge  from  these  characteristics  it  might  be  one  of 
the  three  Muses  executed  by  three  distinguished  artists  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Phidias.  One  of  them  held  two  flutes,  and  was 
from  the  hand  of  Kanachus  of  Sicyon ;  the  second,  with  a  lyre, 
XcXv9,  was  by  Aristocles,  the  brother  of  Kanachus;  and  the 
third,  with  another  kind  of  lyre,  called  /9c^/9iro$,  was  a  work  of 

1  Frontiupiece,  Vol.  IIL 
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Ageladas,  previooslj  mentioned.  This  information  is  given  to 
us  by  Antipater  in  an  epigram;  now  if  be  is  the  same  with 
Antipater  whose  native  land  was  Sidon,  as  we  learn  from 
another  epigram,  made  upon  a  Bacchus  which  stood  near  the 
statue  of  a  Piso,  and  therefore  probably  in  Rome,  so  that  we 
might  infer  his  residence  at  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  the  other 
epigram  may  also  apply  to  three  Muses  which  were  in  Rome. 
This  fact  would  therefore  bring  us  nearer  to  the  point  which  we 
wish  to  prove. 

30.  The  difference  between  the  several  musical  instruments 
which  the  more  modem  languages  designate  by  the  word  '*  lyre  " 
cannot  be  precisely  stated  \  even  the  ancient  authors  confound 
kvpa  with  xkkv^,  so  that  the  invention  is  attributed  sometimes 
to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  partly  to  Mercury,  and 
partly  to  Apollo.  This  circumstance  however  renders  it  prob- 
able that  kvpa  and  x^^v9y  if  not  one  and  the  same  instrument, 
were  at  least  very  similar  to  each  other.  But  kvpa  in  the  hand 
of  a  Muse  among  the  Herculaneum  paintings  with  the  circum- 
scription TEP^IXOPH  AYPAN  was  a  kind  of  small  lyre,  and 
probably  it  is  the  same  of  which  the  sounding-board  was  origL 
nally  prepared  by  Mercury  first  from  the  upper  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise, aud  hence  was  called  x^^^3  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
which  it  is  seen  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Mercury  in  the 
Negroni  villa.  Hence  Aratus  calls  x^vq  the  smaller  lyre, 
probably  to  distinguish  it  from  the  larger  lyre  termed  pdppvro^ 
and  not,  as  the  scholiast  of  this  poet  supposes,  because  it  had 
few  stars.  But  the  lyre  of  the  Barberini  Muse  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  of  the  larger  kind,  and  the  same  as  that  held  by 
Apollo  in  another  Herculaneum  painting ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  instrument  may  be  the  one  which  was  called  PdppiTo^y  and 
which,  according  to  Pollux,  was  also  named  Papvp.iT<K,  that  is, 
with  large  strings.  Hence  it  was  probably  a  kind  of  psalter  (34). 
According  to  this  conjecture,  the  Muse  of  Aristocles  would  have 
held  the  smaller  lyre,  xikv^,  and  the  one  executed  by  Ageladas 
the  larger  lyre,  pap/SiTo^t  and  consequently  the  Barberini  Muse 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  latter  (35).  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  inserted  eyes  of  this  statue.  Suida8,.by  mistake,  calls 
the  sculptor  of  this  statue  Geladas,  instead  of  Ageladas,  —  an 
error  not  noticed  by  Kiister  in  the  latest  edition  of  that  author's 
works  (36). 

31.  I  do  not  wish  to  decide  whether  the  statues  of  Castor 
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and  Pollux,  executed  by  Hegesias,  which  fonnerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  are  the  same  with  those 
which  now  stand  in  colossal  grandeur  on  the  Campidoglio^ 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  were  discovered  on  this  hill  (37). 
A  certain  hardness  observable  in  that  portion  of  these  figures 
which  is  ancient,  and  which  Mras  characteristic  of  the  workman- 
ship of  Hegesias,  might  lead  to  some  conjecture,  and  we  should 
consequently  be  obliged  to  refer  these  statues  to  the  period  of 
the  more  ancient  style,  because  this  artist  appears  to  have 
lived  prior  to  Phidias  (38). 

32.  The  coins  also  of  Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse,  testify  to  the 
art  of  this  period,  and  one  of  them,  in  gold,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  existing  coins  in  this  metaL  The  age  of  the  most 
ancient  Athenian  coins  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  style  of 
the  workmanship  is  enough  to  refute  the  assertion  of  Father 
Hardouin  that  none  of  them  were  stamped  prior  to  the  time  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  impression  on  some  of  them  is 
very  ill-shaped.  The  most  beautiful  coin  of  Athens  which  I 
have  seen  is  a  soK^ed  quinarius  in  gold ;  it  is  in  the  royal 
Famese  museum  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  it  refutes  Boze's 
assertion,  who  pretends  that  there  is  not  a  single  Athenian  gold 
coin  in  existence.  The  name  lEPQN  on  the  breast  of  a  youth- 
ful head  in  the  Campidoglio,  which  from  this  circumstance  has 
been  claimed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  is  unques- 
tionably modem  (39). 

33.  The  author  possesses  a  beautiful  silver  coin  on  the 
obverse  side  of  which  is  impressed  an  old  bearded  head,  with 
the  circumscnption,  eEMlSTOKAHS  AOHNAIOS,  ''  Themis- 
tocles  the  Athenian " ;  on  the  reverse  side,  a  Victoria  stands 
upon  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel,  with  the  circumscription^  KATA 
IIEPSHN,  "  Against  the  Persians."  But  this  coin  is  manifestly 
spurious,  and  a  work  of  modem  times ;  the  deception  is  be- 
trayed partly  by  the  drawing  of  the  head,  and  partly  by  the 
form  of  the  front  part  of  the  vessel,  —  the  like  of  which  is  to 
be  found  on  no  one  ancient  work,— as  well  as  through  the 
lines  of  the  letters,  which  ought  necessarily  to  have  a  far  more 
ancient  look.  I  take  the  occasion  to  notice  a  fournsided  piece 
of  marble  in  the  Negroni  villa  which  tapers  downwards,  and 
which  must  formerly  have  supported  the  head  of  Themistocles, 
as  proved  by  his  name  engraved  into  it,  0EMI2TOKAH2  O 
NAYMAX02,  "  Themistocles  the  sea-hero." 
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34.  As  regards  chronological  succession,  this  is  also  the 
place  to  mention  two  busts  of  Herodotus,  in  the  Famesina. 
On  both  of  them  the  names  are  engraved  in  the  true  ancient 
Greek  writing,  but  they  have  been  placed  there  at  a  later 
period,  and  it  is  singular  that  there  is  little  resemblance  be- 
tween them  (40),  except  perhaps  in  the  beard.  The  same 
remark  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  heads  of  Euripides,  for 
the  bust,  of  which  a  copy,  taken  from  Bellori's  Portraits  of  Cel- 
ebrated Persons,  is  prefixed  by  Barnes  to  his  edition  of  the 
tragedies  of  this  poet,  and  which  is  no  longer  in  Rome,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  a  bust  in  the  Famesina  on  which 
stands  the  ancient  name  of  Euripides.  To  this  head  two 
others  in  the  same  place  are  perfectly  similar. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

/ 

ART  FBOH   THE   TfME   OF   PHIDIAS   TO   THE   TIME   OF 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  Thb  period  in  which  the  arts  attained  their  greatest 
growth  in  Greece  is  the  fifty  years  which  immediately  foUowed 
the  Persian  war,  —  according  to  Diodoriis  the  Sicilian.  At  that 
time  was  laid  a  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  Greece  on  which 
an  enduring  and  splendid  edifice  could  be  erected.  The  phi- 
losophers and  poets  commenced  the  structure ;  the  artists 
completed  it ;  and  history  leads  us  to  it  through  a  magnificent 
portal.  At  that  time  the  greatest  orators,  philosophers,  and 
artists  flourished.  Among  the  last  the  most  celebrated  were 
Phidias,  and  his  scholars  Alcamenes  and  Agoracritus,  also 
Polycletus,  Scopas,  Myron  and  his  scholars  Pythagoras  and 
Ktesilaus. 

2.  It  must  have  amazed  the  Greeks  not  less  than  some  few 
who  still  know  their  poets  (1)  to  see,  a  few  years  after  the 
representation  of  a  supposed  perfect  tragedy  by  iEschylus,  a 
Sophocles  make  his  appearance,  who  reached  the  highest  limit 
of  human  powers  not  by  degrees,  but  by  an  inconceivable  flight. 
He  produced  the  Antigone,  his  first  tragedy,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad.  Just  such  a  bound  art  prob- 
ably made  from  Ageladas  to  Polycletus,  from  the  master  to  the 
pupil,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  —  though  time  has  robbed  us  of 
the  means  of  judging  from  their  works  —  that  the  difference 
between  the  Hercules  of  Eladas  and  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  and 
between  the  Jupiter  of  Ageladas  and  the  Juno  of  Polycletus, 
would  be  like  that  between  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus  and 
the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles.  The  former,  by  the  loftiness  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  stateliness  of  his  expressions,  astonishes  more 
than  he  affects,  and  in  the  plan  of  his  fable  —  which  has  more 
of  the  real  than  of  the  possible  —  he  is  less  a  poet  than  a  nar- 
rator. But  the  latter  touches  the  heart  by  deeper  emotions, 
which  force  their  way  to  the  soul  not  by  the  aid  of  words,  but 
of  pathetic  images,  and  by  giving  to  his  story  the  highest 
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attainable  degree  of  possibility,  and  by  its  wonderful  compli- 
cation and  development,  he  fills  us  with  continual  expectation, 
and  carries  us  further  than  we  wish. 

3.  The  happiest  times  for  art  in  Greece,  and  especially  in 
Athens,  were  the  forty  years  in  which  Pericles  ruled  the  repub- 
lic, —  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  —  and  during  the  obstinate 
war  that  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad.  This  war  is  probably  the 
only  one  ever  carried  on  in  the  world  in  which  art  —  which  is 
very  sensitive  —  not  only  suffered  nothing,  but  even  distin- 
guished itself  more  than  ever.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
little  quarrels  which  are  wont  to  arise  between  lovers,  whose 
affection  for  each  other  they  refine  and  strengthen.  In  this 
war  all  the  powers  of  Greece  were  completely  and  wholly  devel- 
oped ;  and  as  Athens  and  Sparta  were  seeking  and  setting  in 
motion  every  imaginable  means  of  directing  a  decisive  prepon- 
derance to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  talent  of  every  one  mani- 
fested itself,  and  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  aU  men  were 
employed,  and  the  Athenians  showed  the  greatness  of  their 
genius  at  that  time,  when  they  were  reduced  to  great  straits, 
just  as  wild  beasts  exert  all  their  energies  when  beset  on  every 
side. 

4.  Nevertheless  at  all  times  during  the  war  the  artists  looked 
forward  to  the  great  day  when  their  works  should  be  exhibited 
before  the  eyes  of  every  Greek.  For  all  hostilities  ceased  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  and  three  years  respectively,  the  time 
of  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  drew  near,  and  the  Greeks, 
exasperated  against  each  other,  met  together  to  share  in  the 
general  joy  at  Elis  or  Corinth,  where  even  they  who  were 
banished  from  their  native  land  were  permitted  to  appear,  and 
who,  in  gazing  upon  the  flower  of  the  nation,  which  was  seek- 
ing to  distinguish  itself,  forgot  the  past,  and  looked  not  'to  the 
future 

5.  In  a  similar  manner,  we  find  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  a  truce  of  forty  days  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
festival  which  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Hyacinthus  (2). 
But  in  the  war  between  the  iEtolians  and  the  Achseans,  —  in 
which  the  Romans  participated,  —  the  Nemsean  games  were 
not  celebrated  for  some  time.  The  usages  at  these  games  were 
so  unrestrained  as  not  to  require  concealment  of  any  part  of 
the  body  of  the  athletes,  —  a  source  of  instruction  from  which 
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the  artists  generallj  profited;  for  the  apron  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  had  been  done  away  long  before  this  time, 
and  Acanthus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ran  at  Elis 
without  an  apron,  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad.  There  is  there- 
fore no  ground  for  the  assertion,  made  by  a  certain  author  (3), 
that  this  entire  nudity  at  the  games  came  into  use  between  the 
seventy-third  and  seventy-sixth  Olympiads.  In  the  war  with 
the  Lacedflemonians  eight  years  are  especially  memorable ;  they 
form  a  period  which  in  regard  to  art  may  be  viewed  as  holy ; 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  temples,  edifices,  and 
works  of  art  with  which  Pericles  embellished  his  native  land 
were  constructed  and  executed  within  this  term.  The  eighty- 
third  Olympiad^  in  which  Phidias  flourished,  fiills  also  within 
this  period. 

6.  The  hostilities  of  the  war  above  mentioned  were  settled 
in  the  second  year  of  the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  and,  as  Dio- 
dorus  the  Sicilian  says,  there  was  peace  throughout  the  whole 
world  ;  it  had  been  re-established  not  only  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians,  but  also  among  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the 
thirty  years'  league  which  the  Athenians  concluded  with  the 
Lacedeemonians.  About  the  same  time  the  Romans  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  laws ;  and  Sicily  began  to  enjoy  repose  through 
the  treaty  which  the  Carthaginians  had  formed  with  Gelo,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  in  which  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
joined ;  and  the  above-mentioned  historian  says  that  at  that 
time  there  was  nothing  seen  throughout  Greece  but  festivals 
and  merry-makings. 

7.  A  state  of  repose  and  joyousness  among  the  Greeks,  so 
general,  must  necessarily  have  had  great  influence  upon  art, 
and  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  probably  the  reason  why 
Phidias  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  Olympiad  men- 
tioned. Herein  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Aris- 
tophanes, where  he  says  of  Peace  represented  as  a  goddess,  that 
Phidias  and  she  are  related,  Sirox  axrrji  wpoarJKOi  ^ciSmls,  for  in 
this  thought  —  which  the  older  writers  quote  as  a  proverbial 
saying  without  understanding  it  —  both  the  ancient  scholiast 
and  the  later  critics  with  the  single  exception  of  Florence 
Christian  imagine  that  they  perceive  something  which  is  en- 
tirely remote  from  the  meaning  of  the  comic  dramatist  (4). 

8.  The  death  of  Cimon  gave  at  last  freer  scope  to  Pericles  to 
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carry  out  his  great  designs.  He  sought  to  introduce  wealth  and 
superfluity  into  Athens  by  giving  employment  to  all  sorts  of 
men.  He  built  temples,  theatres,  aqueducts,  and  harbors,  and 
was  even  extravagant  in  ornamenting  them.  The  Parthenon, 
the  Odeon,  and  many  other  buildings,  are  known  to  the  whole 
world.  At  that  time  art  began  to  receive  life,  as  it  were,  and 
Pliny  says  that  sculpture  as  well  as  painting  now  began  (5). 

9.  The  advance  of  art  ensued  under  Pericles,  as  did  its  revi- 
val under  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  Greece  was  at  that  time,  and 
Italy  afterwards,  like  a  fruitful  soil,  not  exhausted,  but  also  not 
neglected,  which  through  special  culture  pours  forth  the  hitherto 
locked-up  riches  of  its  fertility,  and  like  a  freshly  ploughed  fal- 
low field,  which  after  a  sofl  rain  exhales  the  sweetest  fragrance. 
Art  as  it  existed  before  Phidias  cannot  be  brought  into  full  com- 
parison with  it  as  it  was  prior  to  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
but  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case  it  possessed  simplicity 
and  purity ;  and  these  qualities  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  just  that  degree  in  which  art  has  preserved  itself  in  a  nat- 
ural and  sound  condition ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  nur- 
ture of  man. 

10.  The  two  greatest  artists  in  Athens  were  Phidias  and 
Parrhasius  (6).  The  former,  in  conjunction  with  Mnesicles, 
built  the  great  structure  of  Pericles,  the  Propylseum,  although 
such  a  work  was  foreign  to  his  profession.  The  latter  assisted 
Phidias ;  he  drew  the  battle  of  the  Lapithse  with  the  Centaurs  on 
the  shield  of  the  Pallas  which  was  carved  in  ivory  by  Mus  (7). 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  art,  when  harmony  among  its  follow- 
ers aided  their  labors,  and  the  public  acknowledgment  of  decided 
merit  in  any  individual  rendered  jealousy  powerless.  Such  felic- 
ity art  enjoyed  before  and  also  a  considerable  time  subsequent 
to  this  epoch.  Among  the  older  artists  Thylacus  and  his  brother 
Oneethus,  with  their  sons,  worked  in  conjunction  on  a  Jupiter ; 
a  Mercury  carrying  a  ram,  in  iEgina,  was  the  united  work  of 
Onatas  of  this  island,  and  Ealliteles.  Among  their  successors, 
Xenocritus  and  Eubius  wrought  on  a  Hercules ;  Timocles  and 
Timarchides  on  an  .£sculapius ;  Meneechmus  and  Soidas  on  a 
Diana;  Dionysius  and  Polycles  —  who  was  celebrated  by  his 
Muses  in  bronze  —  on  a  Juno ;  and  a  long  list  might  be  made 
of  works  of  this  kind  which  had  more  than  one  father.  In  the 
island  of  Delos  there  was  an  Isis  on  which  three  Athenian  art- 
ists, Dionysodonis,  Moschion,  and  Ladamas,  sons  of  Adamas, 
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had  worked,  as  the  inscription  on  the  statue,  which  is  at  Venice, 
shows.  There  was  a  Hercules  at  Rome,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  the  production  of  two  artists,  as  an  inscription 
that  was  on  the  statue  denoted,  and  which  I  found  in  a  copy  of 
Pliny,  published  at  Basle  in  1525,  containing  manuscript  notes 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  and  Bartholomew  iEgius,  in  the  library 
of  Herr  von  Stosch,  at  Florence.  The  inscription  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

MHNOMTOS  KM 

JJOJOTOi:   01  BOHQOT 

NIK0MHJEI2 

EnaoTN 

"  Menodotna  and  Diodotiu,  ^comedians,  sons  of  Boethus,  made  me." 

11.  Phidias  flourished,  as  Pliny  relates,  in  the  eighty-third 
Olympiad  (8).  There  must  be  a  reason  for  fixing  upon  this  time, 
as  I  have  noticed  more  than  once  in  similar  cases.  The  date 
at  which  an  artist  flourished  must  be  determined  either  as  the 
period  in  which  he  produced  his  best  works,  or  according  to  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  times  in  which  the  so-called  flourishing 
period  occurs,  and  I  have  remarked  that  the  present  instance 
comes  under  the  latter  more  than  under  the  former  head.  I  did 
believe  that  Pliny  placed  the  bloom  of  Phidias  in  the  said  Olym- 
piad because  he  had  probably  completed  at  that  time  the  statue 
of  the  Olympian  Jupiter ;  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition  on  my 
part  not  based  on  any  authority.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
happy  state  of  the  times  in  this  Olympiad  determined  the  period 
at  which  the  artist  was  in  the  height  of  his  fame. 

12.  In  art  Phidias  was  the  head  and  overseer  who  carried  out 
the  grand  designs  of  Pericles  ;  and  his  name  is  consecrated  in 
art,  because  it  was  raised  by  his  scholars  and  their  successors 
to  the  highest  stage  of  excellence.  His  greatest  works  were  the 
statue  of  Pallas  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  at  Athens,  and 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis,  of  which  I  shall 
soon  speak.  Both  of  them  were  of  gold  and  ivory  (9).  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  splendor  of  the  Pallas  from  the  cost 
of  the  pure  gold  employed,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Peri- 
cles himself  in  a  speech  to  the  Athenians ;  he  says  that  the 
weight  of  the  gold  amounted  to  forty  talents.  Now  an  Attic 
talent  was  equal  to  six  hundred  Roman  dollars,  or  more  than 
twelve  hundred  guilders  (10).    This  gold  formed  the  drapery 
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of  the  statue ;  the  nude  parts,  as  the  head,  anns»  and  feet,  were 
caryed  from  ivory. 

13.  Phidias  had  consecrated  his  art  especially  to  gods  and 
heroes;  among  the  statues  of  the  victors  at  £lis  there  was 
found  only  a  single  one  from  his  hand.  It  represented  the 
beautiful  Panlarces —  of  whom  the  artist  was  enamored  —  in  the 
act  of  fastening  the  fillet  which  was  placed  around  the  forehead 
of  the  victors  in  the  games  (11).  An  author  of  more  modem 
times  speaks  of  a  Hercules  from  the  hand  of  Phidias  in  a  small 
city  named  Melite,  in  the  Attic  territory  (12) ;  of  this  statue 
however  no  other  writer  makes  mention.  The  same  writer 
also  says  that,  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  there 
was  remaining  the  head  of  an  Apollo,  who  was  shining  as  the 
sun,  by  Phidias. 

14.  In  the  same  eighty-third  Olympiad  the  five  years'  truce 
terminated,  and  the  war  broke  out  anew,  but  the  operations  in 
building  were  continued  in  Athens,  and  labor  suffered  not  the 
slightest  interruption.  For  in  the  eighty-seventh  or,  according 
to  Dodwell,  the  eighty-fifth  Olympiad,  Phidias  had  completed 
the  world-renowned  Pallas,  which  was  consecrated  by  Pericles 
in  her  temple  (13).  Of  the  statues  and  other  works  in  this 
temple,  Polemon,  sumamed  Periegetes,  had  written  four  books. 
A  year  previous  to  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  Soph- 
ocles brought  upon  the  stage  his  (EdipuB^  the  masterpiece  of  all 
tragedies,  so  that  this  Olympiad  may  be  as  memorable  to  the 
artist  as  to  the  scholar  on  account  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
works  of  art 

15.  The  most  celebrated  pupils  of  Phidias  were  Alcamenes 
of  Athens  and  Agoracritus  of  Pares.  The  former  was  regarded 
as  next  to  the  greatest  artist  of  his  time,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  making  the  rilievi  on  the  posterior  pediment  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  on  one  side  of  which  was  represented 
the  battle  of  the  Lapith®  with  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous,  and  on  the  other  Theseus  slaying  the  Centaurs  with 
an  axe.  In  this  particular  the  translation  of  Pausanias  is  in- 
correct, for  the  words,  ra  kv  rots  dcrots,  the  things  in  the  gahlet^ 

—  which,  although  in  the  plural  number,  signify  only  one  gable, 

—  have  been  understood  of  the  arched  ceiling,  in  ipsa  iestudine^ 
which  no  oblong  temple  such  as  this  had,  for  the  ceiling  on  the 
interior  was  flat.  In  a  similar  manner  the  translation  of  the 
following  words  in  a  passage  just  preceding  the  last  gives  a  wrong 
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idea,  koX  aSOi'i  h  dcm  Korturw  C9  otcfok,  koI  jcara  rovro  *AX^to9 
cr  avroS  nrrociTrai,  for  here  again  an  arched  ceiling  has  been 
understood,  hie  te  rur$u$  laqueare  in  anputum  fastigium  con- 
trahit^  **  here  the  fretted  roof  contracts  itself  again  into  a  narrow 
point."  Pausanias  —  after  having  in  the  first  place  described 
the  race  of  Pelops  with  Hippodamia,  which  was  wrought  on  the 
front  pediment  of  the  temple — says,  "Above,  in  the  pointed 
part  of  the  gable-end,  the  river  Alpheus  was  represented."  This 
same  Alcamenes  was  the  first  to  make  a  triple  Hecate,  which 
bore  the  name  of  *EiriirvpyiJ^  probably  because  the  crowns  she 
wore  were  in  the  shape  of  towers  (14). 

IG.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Alcamenes  was  the 
Venus  sumamed  *'  of  the  gardens  at  Athens"  (15).  In  the 
making  of  this  statue  he  contended  for  the  palm  of  superiority 
with  Agoracritus;  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him,  because  in 
Athens  Athenians  decided  in  favor  of  Athenians.  Agoracri- 
tus, being  grieved  by  the  decision,  sold  his  statue  —  in  order 
that  it  might  not  remain  in  Athens  —  to  Rhamnus,  a  small 
place  in  the  Attic  territory,  where  it  was  considered  by  some  to 
be  a  work  of  Phidias,  because  this  artist  had  worked  upon  several 
pieces  by  Agoracritus,  who  was  a  favorite  with  him.  The  vex- 
ation of  the  artist  was  so  great  that  he  wished  even  the  name 
of  the  statue  to  be  changed,  and  he  delivered  it  to  the  purchaser 
with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  set  up  as  a  Nemesis.  This 
statue  was  ten  inix^Kf  eubiU,  high,  and  it  held  in  the  hand  a 
twig  of  box,  fjiiKta,  fraxinuM  (16). 

17.  Here  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  could  a  Venus 
represent  a  Nemesis  1  And  yet  the  objection  has  never  oc- 
curred to  any  one.  The  question  flows  out  of  the  doubt 
whether  the  Venus  of  Agoracritus  was  nude  or  draped,  and 
what  characteristic  could  be  common  to  the  two  deities.  In 
regard  to  the  former  question,  I  answer  that  it  must  probably 
have  been  draped,  because,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece, 
Venus  as  well  as  the  Graces  was  draped ;  indeed  the  Venus 
of  Praxiteles,  in  the  island  of  Cos,  was  draped.  In  respect  of 
the  characteristic,  I  repeat  what  I  have  shown  in  another 
place,  and  what  is  afterwards  more  clearly  noted  in  reference 
to  the  statue  of  a  Nemesis  in  the  Albani  villa,  namely,  that 
Nemesis  has  been  represented  with  the  left  arm  bent,  so  that 
with  it  she  holds  her  drapery  up  in  front  of  her  breast,  and 
from  this  bent  arm  the  Greeks  derived  their  customaiy  meas- 
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ure  of  Tniy&v^  a  ctdnty  which  was  the  distance  from  the  elbow 
to  the  middle  joint  of  the  fingers.  This  attitude  was  intended 
to  signify  that  Nemesis,  as  the  Goddess  of  Eetribution,  meas- 
ures and  rewards  good  and  virtuous  actions  with  a  righteous 
measure.  We  must  therefore  assume  and  believe  that  the 
Venus  of  Agoracritus  may  have  had  the  very  same  attitude, 
though  with  a  different  significance.  The  raised  portion  of 
the  robe  in  front  of  the  breast  might  denote  that  modesty  and 
shamefacedness  which  Praxiteles  afterwards  desired  to  express 
in  his  undraped  Venus  at  Cnidus  by  the  hands,  with  one  of 
which  she  seeks  to  cover  the  breasts,  while  she  holds  the  other 
before  the  private  parts.  This  being  supposed  as  probable, 
Agoracritus  might  without  making  any  change  whatever  in 
his  Venus  attribute  to  it  the  name  and  significance  of  Nemesis. 
The  twig  in  the  right  hand,  which  hangs  by  her  side,  would 
have  been  the  sole  accessory  needed  to  render  the  idea  of  the 
statue  complete. 

18.  But  at  last,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olym- 
piad, or,  according  to  Dodwell,  eighty-fifth,  and  fifty  years 
after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the  fire  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out  of  the  previous  hostilities 
from  an  occasion  given  by  Sicily.  In  this  war  all  the  Greek 
cities  participated.  A  single  unfortunate  naval  battle  gave  a 
shock  to  the  Athenians  from  which  they  were  unable  to  re- 
cover. In  the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad  a  truce  was  indeed  con- 
cluded for  fifty  years,  but  it  was  also  again  revoked  a  year 
afterwards,  and  the  animosity  of  the  parties  continued  until 
the  powers  of  the  nation  were  entirely  exhausted.  We  see 
how  rich  Athens  still  was  about  this  time  from  the  tax  which 
was  imposed  in  the  entire  territory  of  this  city,  as  a  subsidy 
in  the  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  Athens  and 
the  Thebans  were  allied.  The  whole  tax  amounted  to  six 
thousand  less  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents. 

19.  In  this  war,  not  less  than  in  the  preceding,  a  fortunate 
destiny  presided  over  art  as  well  as  over  poetry,  and  the  peace- 
loving  Muses  remained  undisturbed  amid  the  din  of  arms,  so 
that  both  poet  and  artist  produced  at  that  period  works  of  the 
highest  excellence.  Poetry  was  sustained  and  inspirited  through 
the  theatre,  for  the  people  at  Athens  did  not  permit  the  theat^ 
rical  performances  to  be  discontinued ;  they  were  indeed  con- 
sidered by  them  as  among  the  necessities  of  life,  and  when  the 
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citj  at  a  subsequent  period,  under  the  rule  of  the  Maoedonlan 
Ticeroy  Lochares,  waa  besieged  bj  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the 
dramatic  performances  served  to  appease  the  hungry  cravings 
of  the  stomach.  We  find  a  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  in  which  Athens  was  at  the  termination  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  —  a  draohm  to  each  man^  —  that  they  might  be 
able  to  see  the  dramatic  performances.  These,  like  the  public 
games,  were  regarded  as  in  a  certain  degree  sacred,  because 
they  also  were  generally  exhibited  on  great  festivals,  especially 
those  of  Bacchus ;  and  the  theatre  at  Athens,  during  the  iirst 
year  of  this  war,  is  just  as  much  known  by  the  contest  of  Euri- 
pides with  Sophocles  and  Euphorion,  of  which  the  tragedy  of 
Medea  was  the  subject,  —  which  was  regarded  as  the  best  pro* 
duction  of  the  first  of  the  three,  —  as  the  Olympic  games  which 
immediately  followed  it  are  through  Doriieus  of  Rhodes,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Diagoras,  who  obtained  the  victory  and  the 
prize  (17).  Plutarch  asserts  that  the  representation  of  the 
BacchanteSy  the  Phaniuae^  the  CEdipus^  the  Antigone,  the  Me- 
dea,  and  the  Electra  cost  the  Athenians  more  than  the  war 
against  the  Persians  in  defence  of  their  freedom.  In  the  third 
year  after  the  representation  of  the  Medea,  Eupolis  produced 
his  comedies,  and  Aristophanes  his  Wa^,  in  the  same  Olympiad. 
In  the  following  Olympiad,  namely  the  eighty-eighth,  the  latter 
brought  out  two  other  pieces,  called  the  Clauds  and  the 
Aekamensei, 

20.  In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  art  produced  its  greatest 
and  most  complete  work,  a  work  which  has  in  all  ages  re- 
dounded to  its  glory,  namely,  the  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Elis,  which  Phidias,  after  having  completed  the 
Pallas  before  mentioned,  undertook  with  the  aid  of  another 
sculptor,  named  Kolotes,  when  he  retired  to  Elis,  being 
obliged  to  flee  from  Athens.  Like  the  Pallas,  it  was  com- 
posed of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was  sixty  cubits  (87  ft.)  high. 
In  after  ages,  when  the  joints  in  the  ivory  had  opened,  they 
were  closed  anew  by  Damophon,  a  sculptor  of  Messena,  and 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  he  received  from  the  citizens 
of  Elis  public  testimonials  of  honor  (18). »  This  same  Olym- 
piad —  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  began  —  is  given  by 
Pbny  as  the  time  in  which  the  celebrated  sculptors,  Polycle- 
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tu8,  Scopas,  PjthagoraSi  Ktesilaus^  and  Myron,  were  in  the 
fulness  of  their  fame. 

21.  Polydetus,  who  together  with  Phidias  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  among  the  artists  named,  worked  princi- 
pally in  bronze,  like  his  master,  Ageladas  (19).  In  his  art 
he  was  a  lofty  poet,  and  he  strove  to  elevate  the  beauty  of 
his  figures  above  the  actual  beauty  of  nature  \  hence  his 
imagination  was  occupied  principally  with  youthful  figures, 
so  that  his  genius  probably  displayed  itself  in  the  loveliness 
of  a  Bacchus  and  the  spiritual  bloom  of  an  Apollo  more  than 
in  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  or  the  maturity  of  an  iEscula- 
pius.  This  was  the  reason  why  those  who  sought  to  find  fault 
with  his  works  desired  more  expressiveness,  that  is^  a  more 
emphatic  rendering  of  the  parts  of  his  figures. 

22.  The  grandest  and  most  celebrated  work  of  Polycletus 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  Juno  of  ivory  and  gold  at  Argos,  and 
the  noblest  in  art  were  two  statues  of  youthful  male  figures. 
One  of  them  bore  the  name  Doryphorus,  probably  from  the 
spear  which  it  held ;  it  was  a  standard  of  proportion  to  all 
subsequent  artists  (20),  and  Lysippus  disciplined  himself  by 
studying  it.  The  other  is  known  under  the  name  Diadume- 
nus,  He  who  hinds  a  ribbon  around  hu  head;^  such  was  the 
Pantarces  of  Phidias,  at  Elis  (21).  It  is  asserted  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  at  Florence  a 
statue  with  the  name  of  this  artist. 

23.  Besides  many  other  statues  by  Polycletus  two  figures  in 
bronze,  of  moderate  size,  were  celebrated.  They  represented 
Kanephori,  that  is,  virgins  who  at  the  festivals  of  Ceres  carried 
in  wicker-baskets  upon  their  heads  certain  holy  things  conse- 
crated to  Pallas,  Ceres,  and  other  deities.  Two  Kanephori, 
placed  opposite  one  to  the  other,  are  found  m  a  rilievo  of  terra 
cotta ;  now  as  the  drawing  of  them  is  in  the  more  ancient  style, 
I  have  supposed  that  they  may  perhaps  be  a  copy  of  those  two 
figures  in  bronze,  especially  since  the  originals  were  carried 
away  by  Verres  from  the  city  of  Messeua  in  Sicily,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  As  the  figures  by  Polycletus  were  very 
celebrated,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  drawings  and 
models  were  frequently  taken  from  them;  and  in  fact  the 
rilievo  in  question,  belonging  to  the  sculptor  Cavaceppi, 
which  will  appear  in  my  Ancient  Monuments  (22),  indicates 
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the  style  of  this  period,  in  which  there  is  still  yisihlea  certain 
hardness,  especially  in  the  disposition  and  folds  of  the  drapery. 

24.  Also  a  figure  of  a  boy,  in  the  Barberini  palace  (23),  who 
is  biting  the  arm  of  another  figure  which  is  lost,  might  appear 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Polycletus.  This  work  represented 
two  boys  playing  with  bones,  and  it  was  known  by  the  name 
doTpayoAtCovrcs,  the  boys  playing  teilh  bones.  If  we  wish  to 
make  a  more  particular  application  of  this  work,  we  might 
suppose  it  to  denote  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  who 
when  a  boy  unintentionally  killed  his  playfellow,  Klysonymus, 
in  a  dispute  about  a  game  of  dice.  For  a  long  time  I  regarded 
the  figure  in  question  which  with  both  hands  carries  another's 
arm  to  its  mouth,  aa  a  piece  difficult  to  be  explained,  and  it  is 
declared  to  be  so  in  the  Preface  to  the  Description  of  the  En- 
graved Gems  in  the  Stosch  Cabinet,  until  I  happened  to  observe 
a  play-bone  in  the  hand  of  the  lost  figure.  We  see  therefore 
that  there  were  two  boys,  one  of  whom  is  biting  the  arm  of 
the  other  to  make  him  drop  the  bdne  from  his  closed  hand 
(24).^  Paralus  and  Xanthippus,  the  sons  of  Polycletus,  did 
not  equal  their  father  in  skill  (25). 

25.  Scopas  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Pares.  An  un- 
draped  Venus  by  him,  which  was  at  Rome,  was  preferred  to 
the  statue  of  the  same  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  According  to 
Vitruvius,  he  is  said  to  have  ornamented  with  works  of  his 
art  the  Mausoleum,  that  celebrated  sepulchre  erected  by 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  to  her  husband  Mausolus,  whose 
death  is  placed  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad. 
Plmy  says  that  he  worked  on  the  eastern  side  of  it.  But  as 
Scopas  flourished  in  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  as  from 
this  point  unto  the  building  of  that  sepulchre  there  is  a  lapse 
of  nearly  twenty  Olympiads,  that  is,  eighty  years,  I  am  unable 
to  make  the  two  statements  agree ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move the  contradiction  except  by  supposing  two  sculptors  of 
the  same  name  (26).*  A  still  greater  contradiction  was  found 
in  the  notices  of  Scopas,  which  neither  Salmasius  nor  any  other 
writer  has  been  able  to  set  aside.  It  was  occasioned  by  an 
error  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  who  stated  that  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  there  were  thirty-six  columns  ecelatce  uno  a 
Scopa,  "  carved  by  one  Scopas."  This  would  be  a  still  greater 
interval  than  the  former;  and  besides  it  has  not  been  well 
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considered  that  the  workmanship  on  columns  belongs  not  to 
sculptors,  but  to  stonecutters.  If  one  should  read,  as  I  have 
proposed  in  my  Ancient  Monuments,  easlatas  una  e  scapo,  that 
so  many  columns  were  cut  from  one  piece  or  block,  all  the 
difficulties  will  be  removed  (27). 

26.  By  some,  the  group  of  Niobe  was  ascribed  to  Scopas; 
by  others,  to  Praxiteles,  and  a  Greek  inscription  announces  the 
latter  sculptor  as  the  artist  of  it.  If  the  group  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  is  the  same  which  has  been  preserved  and  is  now  in 
Home,  the  probability  is  greater  in  favor  of  Scopas,  as  he  lived 
a  considerable  time  prior  to  Praxiteles,  whilst  the  lofty  beauty 
in  the  conception  of  the  heads,  —  of  which  I  have  before  given 
someridea, — and  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  drapery,  especially 
in  the  two  younger  daughters,  lead  us  to  infer  an  earlier  period. 
But  if  we  should  assume  that  this  work  is  a  copy  of  the  statues 
of  Scopas,  —  inasmuch  as  two  of  the  figures  of  the  group  are 
not  from  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  fact  less  deserving  of 
admiration,  and  repetitions  of  other  figures  of  the  group  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Rome,  —  we  shall  have  a  close  imitation  of  the 
style  of  the  original,  and  our  judgment  may  be  just  as  correct 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case  (28). 

27.  But  in  ancient  times  there  was  in  Rome  another  Niobe, 
of  the  same  size  and  probably  in  the  same  attitude,  as  we  can 
perceive  from  a  plaster-cast  of  a  head  the  marble  original  of 
which  has  gone  one  knows  not  whither  (29).  This  head  shows 
characteristics  of  a  later  style,  which  might  point  to  the  age  of 
Praxiteles ;  for  while  the  bones  of  the  socket  of  the  eye  and  the 
eyebrows  of  the  Niobe  in  marble  are  rendered  with  a  percepti- 
ble sharpness,  in  the  plaster-cast  they  are  treated  roundly,  as 
on  the  head  of  the  Meleager  in  the  Belvedere  (30).  This  mode 
of  handling  is  productive  of  more  grace,  of  which  in  sculpture 
Praxiteles  was  the  father;  the  hair  also  is  more  elaborated 
than  in  the  marble  Niobe ;  this  head  therefore  might  be  a  pre- 
served fragment  of  a  Niobe  executed  by  him,  and  to  which  the 
epigram  quoted  was  consequently  intended  to  apply. 

28.  This  group  should  consist,  in  addition  to  Niobe  and 
Amphion  her  husband,  of  seven  sons  and  an  equal  number  of 
daughters ;  but  statues  are  missing  both  from  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Two  of  the  sons  are,  according  to  all  appearance,  the 
two  celebrated  Athletes,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
gallery  at  Florence.     These  two  figures  were  considered  as 
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sons  of  Niobe  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  and  while  their 
heads,  which  were  afterwards  found,  were  still  wanting  (31). 
For  in  a  rare  engraving  of  the  year  1557  I  find  them  presented 
under  the  title  S(m$  of  Niche,  because,  as  I  suppose,  they  were 
disinterred  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  statues  of  the  group, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  spot,  —  as  Flaminio  Vacca  testifies  in 
his  account  of  the  discoveries  made  in  his  time.  The  fable 
itself  renders  this  probable ;  for  the  elder  sons  were  slain  in  the 
fields  by  Apollo,  while  they  were  practising  horsemanship,  but 
the  younger  while  they  were  contending  with  each  other  in 
gymnastic  sporta  Art  indeed  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the 
narrative  in  the  similarity  of  style  and  execution  between  these 
and  the  other  figures  of  the  Niobe,  —  a  similarity  that  is 
especially  manifest  in  the  heads,  the  execution  of  which  resem- 
bles, even  in  the  hair,  the  workmanship  on  the  other  sons  of 
the  group.  The  ears  also,  which  are  of  the  usual  form,  would 
prove  them  not  to  be  two  athletes  of  the  Games ;  for  as  they 
have  thrown  themselves  upon  the  ground,  as  the  Pancratiasts 
were  wont  to  do,  —  a  point  in  which  these  latter  differed  hoxn 
common  athletes,  who  fought  standing,  —  those  figures  should 
also  have  Pancratiast  ears.  These  struggling  sous  of  Niobe 
may  be  called  a  Symplegma,^  —  that  is,  a  couple  of  athletes 
who  are  twisted  about  each  other  in  wrestling, -^  as  Pliny 
terms  one  pair  of  athletes,  executed  by  Kephissodotus,  and 
another,  by  Heliodorus.  Two  figures  standing  near  each  other 
cannot  however  be  designated  by  this  name,  as  Gori  believed, 
when  he  applied  the  term  Sympltgma  to  two  small  figures  in 
bronze,  male  and  female,  standing  one  in  front  of  the  other 
behind  a  plough,  in  the  museum  of  the  Roman  college. 

29.  To  the  elder  sons  belongs  the  horse,  beneath  which  the 
dust  that  rises  under  a  horse's  step  was  signified,  at  the  time  of 
its  restoration,  on  the  stone  upon  which  the  horse  rests.  I 
have  said  that  two  of  the  figures  could  not  be  from  the  hand  of 
one  and  the  same  master ;  the  assertion  would  apply  to  the 
aged  male  figure,  which  is  habited  after  the  manner  of  barbarian 
nations.  This  figure  represents  a  tutor  or  governor  of  the 
children  of  Niobe ;  and  two  similar  figures,  dressed  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  may  be  seen  on  a  rilievo  in  the  Borghese  viUa 
which  represents  this  very  fable,  and  has  been  published  in  my 
Ancient  MonumenU,    Such  a  garb  denotes  foreign  servants  and 
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daves,  among  whom  were  selected  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  children ;  of  this  class  was  Zopyrus, 
whom  Pericles  relinquished  to  Alcibiades  (32). 

30.  In  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  the  Gardens  of  Sallust, 
in  Rome,  there  were  found  some  figures  in  rilievo,  and  of  the 
size  of  life,  which  likewise  depicted  the  story  of  Niobe ;  and  we 
are  assured  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  who  mentions  the  fact  in  his 
manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library,  that  the  execution  of  them 
was  very  beautiful.  A  rilievo  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, at  Wilton,  in  England,  presents  the  same  fable.  In  the 
catalogue  of  this  gallery,  it  is  stated  that  its  weight  amounts  to 
three  thousand  English  pounds,  as  if  the  weight  determined 
its  merit.  It  contains  twenty  figures ;  among  them  are  seven 
daughters  and  seven  sons.  The  former  are  standing  or  lying ; 
some  of  the  latter  sit  on  horses,  wlych  are  wrought  in  so  high 
relief  that  the  head  and  neck  are  entirely  detached  from  the 
ground-service.  Apollo  and  Diana  are  not  found  among  the 
figures.  Among  the  drawings  in  the  museum  of  his  Highness 
the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  in  that  collection  which  was 
made  by  the  celebrated  commeudator  Del  Pozzo,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  drawing  of  a  rilievo  representing  this  fable,  likewise 
composed  of  twenty  figures,  not  including  the  horses.  This 
drawing  I  believe  to  have  been  made  from  that  work  before  it 
was  carried  from  Rome.  According  to  Apollodorus,  there  are 
seven  sons  and  as  many  daughters  represented;  in  front  of 
them  stands  Niobe,  attempting  to  shelter  in  her  lap  the 
youngest  two,  Amyclsa  and  Melibosa,  who,  according  to  some 
writers,  escaped  death.  Five  sons  are  on  horseback,  and  in 
addition  to  them  there  are  three  aged  male  figures,  who  repre- 
sent their  tutors.  In  the  same  collection  is  another  drawing, 
which  exhibits  a  fragment  of  a  rilievo  having  the  same  subject 
with  three  figures,  one  of  the  sons  with  a  wound  in  the  side,  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  so  placed  that  her  face,  and 
consequently  her  anguish,  is  concealed  by  her  raised  arm.  The 
same  fable  was  wrought  in  relief  on  the  ivory  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  erected  by  Augustus  on  Mount  Palatine  (33). 

31.  Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this 
period,  as  shown  by  the  prize  which  he  obtained  at  Delphos  for 
his  statue  of  a  Pancratiast  in  competition  with  Myron,  was  a 
native  of  Reggio  in  Magna  Grsecia,  the  Calabria  of  modem  days, 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  to  elaborate  the 
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hair  (34).  This  statement  may  help  us  to  determine  the  age 
of  certain  statues.  For  in  some  which  display  great  knowl- 
edge and  skill  we  notice  that  not  only  the  hair  of  the  head, 
but  also  that  of  the  private  parts,  is  arranged  by  rows  in  quite 
small  frizzled  curls,  precisely  in  the  way  in  which  the  hair  is 
executed  on  genuine  Etruscan  figures.  Two  such  statues, 
which  may  be  esteemed  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome, 
may  be  found  in  the  hall  of  the  Famese  palace ;  and  yet  the 
hair  shows  the  formal  style  of  execution,  as  proof  of  a  system 
which  had  departed  from  nature.  On  a  few  other  figures  beaiv 
ing  the  characteristics  of  the  best  epoch  of  art,  we  again  observe 
but  slight  elaboration  of  the  hair ;  examples  of  the  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe,  and  also  in  Niobe 
herself.  Since  then  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  finish  the  hair 
with  greater  care,  and  probably  with  more  pleasing  freedom, 
we  may  infer  that  statues  of  both  kinds  —  those  with  the  hair 
finished  in  the  so-called  Etruscan  style,  and  those  with  the 
hair  carelessly  wrought  —  cannot  have  been  made  after  this 
artist's  time;  consequently  they  must  be  viewed  either  as 
contemporaneous  with  him,  or  of  an  earlier  date ;  and  hence  it 
is  rendered  probable  that  the  group  of  Niobe  is  to  be  attributed 
to  Scopas  rather  than  to  Praxiteles. 

32.  Among  the  artists  of  this  period,  Ktesilaus  is  less  cele- 
brated than  others,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  three  sculptors 
who  obtained  a  prize  for  the  statues  of  Amazons,  intended  for 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  Praxiteles  and  Phidias  were 
the  other  two.  The  critics  have  not  noticed  that  in  Pliny  his 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ktesilaus,  and  sometimes  Ktesilas. 
It  must  however  be  one  and  the  same  person,  because  in  the 
passage  where  he  names  him  Ktesilas  a  statue  of  Pericles  by 
his  hand  is  mentioned  with  high  commendation  (35).^ 

33.  Among  the  works  of  Ktesilaus,  the  statue  of  a  wounded 
man,  probably  a  hero,  was  especially  celebrated,  "  in  which  the 
spectator  could  perceive  how  much  life  was  still  remaining  in 
him."  I  presume  this  figure  to  have  been  that  of  a  hero, 
because  the  artist  never  condescended  to  any  unworthy  subject, 
it  being  his  great  merit,  according  to  Pliny,  ''to  make  noble 
men  appear  still  more  noble.*'  On  this  account  also  the  statue 
of  the  so-called  Dying  Gladiator  which  is  attributed  by  many  to 
Ktesilaus,  cannot  be  from  his  hand,  because  it  represents  a  per- 
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son  of  common  condition,  and  one  who  had  led  a  life  of  toil,  as 
the  face,  one  antique  hand,  the  feet,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
denote  (36).^  The  statue  lies  upon  an  oblong  shield,  upon 
which  is  thrown  a  broken  horn;  and  about  the  neck  of  it  is 
placed  a  cord,  with  a  knot  beneath  the  chin.  This  figure  can- 
not represent  a  gladiator,  partly  because  it  is  not  found  that,  in 
good  times  of  art,  statues  were  erected  to  prize-fighters,  and 
partly  because  no  Greek  artist  of  sufficient  merit  to  execute 
this  figure  probably  made  gladiators,  as  in  the  flourishing  period 
of  art  no  gladiatorial  games  were  known  to  the  Greeks.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  a  gladiator,  because  he  bore  a  curved  horn 
like  the  trumpets  of  the  Romans,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
is  represented  as  lying  broken  beneath  him  (37). 

34.  But  here  a  Greek  inscription  informs  us  that  the  criers 
or  heralds,  KqpvKVi^  in  the  Olympic  games  at  Elis,  wore  a  cord 
about  the  neck,  and  blew  with  a  trumpet.  This  inscription, 
which  was  on  the  statue  of  an  Olympic  victor,  may  throw  more 
light  on  the  Capitoline  statue.  This  victor  was  also  a  herald, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  performed  his  office,  oM'  vtto 
(ToXxtyycdv,  o^  dyaZeiy/jLar*  ^^^9  neither  blowing  a  ham,  nor 
having  a  cord;  for  the  word  dmSciy/uuira  is  explained  by  Hesy- 
chius  to  mean  ^m  irtpl  rpaxqkoiSf  a  cord  about  the  neck.  Sal- 
masius  conjectures  that  the  heralds  placed  this  cord  about  the 
neck  as  a  precautionary  measure,  lest  in  blowing  they  might 
accidentally  rupture  a  vein.  The  commendation  of  the  herald 
in  the  inscription  amounts  therefore  to  this,  that  he  needed 
neither  horn  nor  cord,  but  was  able  to  make  his  unaided  voice 
heard  and  understood  throughout  the  entire  assemblage  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  Olympic  gamea 

35.  But  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  here  between  the 
Olympic  heralds  and  those  who  were  sent  from  one  army  to 
another,  and  from  one  city  to  another.  It  is  not  found  that 
the  latter  carried  horns  for  blowing.  The  latter  usually  car- 
ried a  Caducous,  which  Jason  also  took  with  him,  as  a  sign 
of  his  friendly  intentions  when,  with  the  sons  of  Phryxus  and 
with  Telamon,  he  landed  at  Colchia  Occasionally  holding  the 
Caduceus  in  one  hand,  they  bore  a  spear  in  the  other,  as  if  to 
proffer  peace  or  war.  Hence  from  such  heralds  originated  the 
proverb,  ro  ^pv  koX  rd  KrfpvK€Lov  afia  W/ixnv,  to  send  at  the  same 
time  the  spear  and  the  wand;  that  is,  to  proffer  peace  or  war. 

1  Frontispiece. 
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In  the  museum  of  the  Roman  college  there  is  a  vase  of  terra 
cotta  on  which  is  painted  a  herald  with  the  two  signs  of  his 
embassy,  an  undraped  heroic  figure,  crowned  with  laurel,  who 
as  a  traveller  wears  a  white  hat  thrown  back  upon  his  shoulders ; 
in  his  right  hand  he  carries  a  wand,  and  in  his  left  a  long 
spear.  An  engraving  of  this  vase  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Preliminary  Treatise  to  my  Ancient 
Manummte, 

36..  Occasionally  the  heralds,  who  were  also  called  ypa/A- 
fijoLTMUf  that  is,  bearers  of  the  general's  orders  to  the  army, 
carried  a  spear  to  which  was  attached  a  streamer,  ratyuL  This 
fluttering  band  is  apparently  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  emblem 
of  the  inviolability  of  their  persons,  and  probably  had  similar 
significance  with  the  band  of  Apollo  with  which  Homer  repre- 
sents the  sceptre  of  the  priest  Chryses  to  have  been  twined. 
If  the  heralds  brought  back  favorable  news,  then  their  spears 
were  wreathed  with  twigs  of  laurel.  From  the  shield  of  the 
statue  under  consideration  we  may  infer  that  it  is  not  a  herald 
of  the  Olympic  games,  because,  the  contest  in  them  not  being 
one  of  life  and  death,  shields  were  consequently  not  carried. 
Now  as  we  know  that  the  heralds  of  barbarous  nations  were 
sent  on  their  errand  furnished  with  flutes  and  a  lyre,  in  order 
that  they  might  soften  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  to  listen  to 
the  message  sent  to  them,  we  may  believe  that  it  was  also  cus* 
tomary  among  the  Greeks  to  send  off  heralds  who  served  as 
ambassadors,  and  especially  persons  who  were  termed  fc^pvKc?, 
criers,  furnished  after  the  manner  of  the  Olympic  heralds  with 
a  horn,  and  having  a  cord  about  the  neck  (38) ;  and  that  they 
were  besides  also  armed  with  a  shield,  for  the  modem  custom 
of  sending  trumpeters  to  serve  as  heralds  seems  to  have 
descended  from  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  preserved  even  to 
bur  time.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  that  Virgil  says  of  Mise- 
nus,  the  herald  of  Hector :  — 

£t  lituo  pugnsfl  inrignlB  oblbat  et  hasta. 
«Di8tingnished  by  a  hom  and  spear  he  went  towards  the  batde." 

He  therefore  was  accustomed  to  carry  a  crooked  hom  and  a 
spear.  We  might  here  inquire  how  and  why  the  statue  repre- 
sents a  wounded  and  dying  herald.  Although  I  am  not  bound 
to  answer  the  question,  still,  as  I  believe  that  I  have  adduced 
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sufficient  reasons  to  show  that  we  have  in  it  a  wounded  herald, 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader's  consideration  whether  Polyphontes» 
the  herald  of  King  Laius  of  Thebes,  who  was  slain  by  CEdipus 
at  the  same  time  with  his  master,  may  not  be  represented  here ; 
or  Kopreas,  the  herald  of  Eurystheus,  whom  the  Athenians 
slew  when  he  strove  to  drag  violently  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules from  the  altar  of  Mercy  at  which  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  their  city.  The  latter  suggestion  might  have  some  proba- 
bility attached  to  it,  as  Kopreas  was  the  most  celebrated  herald 
in  mythologic  history ;  his  memory  was  kept  fresh  at  Athens 
by  annual  public  solemnities,  for  the  assassination  of  a  herald 
in  the  city  was  deplored  there  even  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  As  the  face  of  the  statue  represents  an  individual,  we 
might  conjecture  it  to  be  Anthemocritus,  an  Athenian  herald, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Megarenses,  and  whose  death,  as  Pausa- 
nias  mentions,  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  the  city  of 
Megara  to  such  a  degree  that,  notwithstanding  the  kind  wishes 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian  towards  it,  its  prosperity  could  not  be 
restored. 

37.  Myron  of  Athens,  or  of  Eleutheris  in  the  Attic  territory, 
was  of  the  same  school  with  Polycletus.  The  Myron  who 
made  a  statue  of  Ladas,  a  runner  of  Alexander  the  Great,  can- 
not consequently  be  Myron,  the  scholar  of  Ageladas.  Among 
the  artists  mentioned  above  as  having  flourished  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  Olympiad,  the  latter  is  the  last  one  whom  I,  according 
to  Pliny,  have  placed  here.  He  wrought  principally  in  bronze, 
and  his  animals  were  not  less  prized  than  his  human  figures  (39). 
Among  the  latter  his  Discobulus,  or  One  who  throws  the  quovt, 
was  celebrated  (40).  Four  oxen  from  Myron*s  hand  stood 
around  the  altar  in  the  fore-court  of  the  temple  of  the  Pala- 
tine Apollo,  at  Rome,  built  by  Augustus ;  and  who  is  there  that 
does  not  know  the  epigrams  upon  his  celebrated  cow  ?  among 
which  are  two  by  Anacreon  (41).  Some  idea  of  her  may  be 
obtained  from  a  beautiful  cow  in  marble,  of  the  size  of  life, 
which  stands  in  the  Aldobrandini  villa.  Pliny  makes  mention 
of  the  ode  written  by  the  celebrated  Erinna  of  Lesbos,  upon  a 
sepulchral  monument  erected  by  Myron  to  a  dragon-fly  and  a 
grasshopper  (42).^ 

38.  Joseph  Scaliger  has  made  an  objection,  based  on  these 
epigrams,  to  the  time  in  which  Pliny  places  Myron ;  he  believes 
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that,  as  Erinna  was  the  contemporary  both  of  Anacreon  and 
Sappho,  he  must  be  older,  that  is,  he  should  be  put  into  the 
sixtieth  Olympiad ;  consequently  Pliny,  -  having  set  the  artist 
in  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  has  contradicted  himself,  if 
the  before-mentioned  epigram  on  Myron's  cow  was  composed 
by  Erinna.     I  am  not  willing  to  decide  upon  this  seeming 
contradiction.     But  it  might  be  conjectured  that  Myron  flour- 
ished at  aa  earlier  date,  partly  from  the  statues  in  wood  of 
his  making,  among  which  was  a  Hecate  at  iEgina,  but  yet  more 
from  the  very  ancient  style  of  writing  used  in  the  inscriptions 
which  were  placed  below  the  statues  at  Elis,  executed  by  this 
master,  —  a  remark  which  the  historian  makes  of  no  inscrip- 
tion on  statues  by  Phidias,  Poljcletus,  or  their  contemporaries. 
Further,  we  might  infer  that  Myron  flourished  at  an  earlier 
period  from  the  fact  that  he  placed  his  name,  inlaid  with  silver 
letters,  on  the  thigh  of  an  Apollo  in  bronze  that  was  at  Agri- 
gentum.     Now  the  practice  of  putting  letters  on  the  figure 
itself  was  no  longer  customary  in  the  time  of  Phidias,  and  it 
must  consequently  be  referred  back  to  earlier  times.     But  we 
know  that  it  was  the  practice  in  the  time  of  Anacreon,  whose 
contemporary  Myron  might,  from  the  epigrams  cited,  seem  to 
be  ;  for  another  epigram  by  this  poet  mentions  a  statue  of  Mer- 
cury, on  the  arm  of  which  was  an  inscription  that  told  the 
name  of  him  by  whose  orders  the  statue  had  been  erected. 

39.  I  take  the  occasion  to  remark  that  Myron  did  not  write 
his  name  on  the  Apollo  mentioned  in  opposition  to  a  public 
prohibition,  as  some  writer  unwarrantably  asserts;  Cicero, 
from  whom  the  account  comes,  says  not  a  word  about  any 
prohibition.  It  is  true  that  Phidias  was  not  permitted  to 
put  his  name  on  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  but 
we  cannot  therefore  infer  a  similar  restriction  in  regard  to 
all  other  statues.  We  might  in  conclusion  adduce  against 
Pliny  himself  his  own  words  in  reference  to  the  workmanship 
of  the  hair  of  Myron's  figures  :  CapiUum  quoque  et  pubem  n<m 
emendatius  fectsse,  quam  rudU  antiquUas  ifutituisaet,  *'  He  did 
not  make  the  hair  of  the  head  and  of  the  pubis  better  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  done  in  the  rude  times  of  antiquity."  From 
this  statement  it  would  follow  that  he  lived  near  to  the  age  in 
which  the  execution  of  the  hair  was  of  such  a  character ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  exerted  himself  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
this  portion  of  art  by  the  artists  of  the  Olympiad  indicated 
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by  Pliny,  who  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  execution  of  the 
hair. 

40.  On  the  other  hand,  I  acknowledge  that  the  praise  be- 
stowed by  Pliny  on  Myron,  Primus  hie  multiplicasse  varietcUem 
videtur,  numeronor  in  arte  guam  Pdydetus^  ''  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  greater  variety,  being  more  harmo- 
nious in  art  than  Polycletus,"  is  opposed  to  the  above  conjec- 
ture, since  he  gives  him  the  preference,  in  point  of  harmony, 
even  before  Polycletus ;  for  if  he  had  lived  long  prior  to  the 
latter,  such  superiority  in  art  does  not  seem  admissible.  The 
passage  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  understood,  and  Hardouin 
believes  that  it  means  to  say  that  Myron  strove  to  display  his 
skill  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  or  rather,  which  he  prefers, 
that  he  was  the  master  of  many  statues.  I  believe  that  the 
word  numerosior  signifies  that  Myron  introduced  more  harmony 
into  art,  and  this  is  the  signification  in  which  the  word  numeru$ 
was  used  not  by  the  ancient  Romans  only,  for  it  has  even  at 
the  present  day  the  same  meaning  in  the  Italian  language; 
thus,  for  example,  we  say.  La  maestdL  del  numero  Omerico^ 
"  The  majesty  of  the  Homeric  measure."  In  that  passage  in 
Pliny  which  speaks  of  Antidotus,  nwMroiior  has  precisely  this 
signification. 

41.  Among  the  scholars  of  Myron,  Pliny  mentions  one  by 
the  name  of  Lycius,  and  cites  as  a  work  of  his  hand  a  Boy 
hlomng  a  fire.  We  might  conceive  of  it  as  resembling  the 
figure  of  a  boy  —  as  in  a  small  group  in  the  Famesina  palace, 
in  which  an  old  man  has  placed  a  whole  pig  upon  a  caldron  — 
kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  blowing  the  fire  under  the  kettle 
(43). 

42.  I  conclude  these  reflections  upon  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
his  contemporaries  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  a  period  when 
the  ancient  works  were  less  prized  than  the  modem;  irame- 
diately  after  the  time  of  these  artists  the  opposite  was  the  case, 
and  justly  too.  Hence  a  remark  which  Thucydides  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  ambassador  fix>m  Corinth  may  have  its  appli- 
cation here :  "  In  art  the  last,  ra  ciriyiyvo/ncva,  is  always  pre- 
ferred." 

43.  An  English  scholar  maintains  that  the  celebrated  Deifl-' 
cation  of  Homer,  in  the  Colonua  palace  at  Rome,  was  executed 
between  the  seventy-second  and  ninety-fourth  Olympiads,  for 
reasons  derived  from  the  presumed  manner  of  writing  a  word 
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on  this  marble  which  signifies  time  (44).  K  the  presumption 
was  correct,  and  accorded  with  the  fact,  then  the  work  in  ques- 
tion would  be  one  of  the  oldest  remnants  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  high  style  of  art.  As  he  had  neyer  seen  the  piece,  an  opin- 
ion, based  upon  the  style  of  the  workmanship,  was  not  to  be 
expected;  consequently  he  relied  upon  the  mode  of  writing 
the  aforesaid  word  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  (45). 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  Fabretti  had  already  remarked 
and  pointed  out  the  error,  in  regard  to  this  word,  of  all  the 
learned  men  who  haye  written  upon  the  work  mentioned; 
but  the  word  stands  there  as  it  is  wont  to  be  commonly  writ- 
ten, namely,  XPONOS  (46).  Consequently  all  conjectures  to 
determine  the  age  of  this  work  fall  to  the  ground,  because  they 
are  based  upon  incorrect  observation  of  the  manner  of  writing 
the  word.  On  the  other  hand  the  work  has  few  characteristics 
corresponding  to  the  time  mentioned;  it  manifestly  belongs 
rather  to  a  later  age,  to  the  age  of  the  Csesars.  The  figures 
are  not  a  span  in  length,  and  are  consequently  too  small  for 
the  display  of  beautiful  drawing ;  and  there  are  rilievi  remain- 
ing in  which  the  figures  are  not  only  laiiger,  but  much  more 
finished,  and  more  carefully  elaborated.  The  name  of  the  art- 
ist, Archelaus,  son  of  ApoUonius  of  Priene,  is  on  the  work,  it  is 
true ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  excellence  in  art ;  for  the  names 
of  the  artists  are  found  on  very  bad  works  of  the  closing  period 
of  art,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.  The  work  in  question  was 
foimd  on  the  Appian  Way,  not  fiur  from  Albano,  in  a  place  for- 
merly called  Ad  BovilUu^  but  now  AUe  Fraiocehitj  belonging  to 
the  Colonna  family,  on  which  a  yilla  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
formerly  stood,  in  whose  reign  we  are  authorized  to  believe  that 
it  was  made.  The  Iliac  Tablet  so  called  was  discovered  in  the 
same  place  by  a  Canon,  named  Spagna^  whilst  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing; from  him  it  passed  by  inheritance  to  the  Spada  feimily, 
by  whom  it  was  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  Capitoline  museum.  The 
Reconciliation  of  Hercules,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  the  same  size,  the 
same  kind  of  marble,  and  of  a  similar  style  of  drawing  and 
workmanship,  and  hence  we  may  coiijecture  that  this  rilievo 
also  was  discovered  on  the  spot  mentioned  above.  It  was  in 
the  wardrobe  of  the  Famese  palace,  and  through  a  singular 
accident  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani, 
by  whom  it  was  set  up  in  his  villa^ 

44.  In  my  Ancient  Monuments  I  have  pointed  out  a  few  of 
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the  errors  of  learned  men  in  their  explanation  of  the  Deification 
of  Hovfier^  and  I  now  make  a  remark  which  did  not  then  occur 
to  me,  that  the  two  bands  which  hang  from  the  quiver  of 
Apollo  down  to  the  covering  of  the  tripod  were  leather  straps, 
as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Aristomenes,  the  celebrated 
general  of  the  Messenians ;  he  was  surprised  by  some  Cretan 
archers  who  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  tied  with  the  straps  of 
their  quivers.  The  errors  to  which  I  have  referred  of  the 
writers  on  this  work  are  occasioned  by  the  faulty  drawing  of 
all  the  engravings  that  have  been  made  from  it  Thus  for 
example  the  Tragic  Muse,  beneath  whom  is  written  the  word 
"Tragedy,"  is  on  the  marble  young  and  beautiful,  but  the 
engraving  represents  her  as  an  old  woman ;  even  the  high 
buskins  under  her  feet  have  not  been  noticed.  No  one  has 
ever  found  out  what  it  was  which  the  two  mice  under  the  seat 
of  Homer  were  nibbling.  It  is  a  roll  of  manuscript,  and  the 
symbolic  figure  of  the  Batrachomyomachia,  The  BatUe  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice^  is  thereby  rendered  still  more  intelligible. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ART  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  PHIDIAS  TO  THE  TIME  OF  ALEXAKDEB 

THE  GREAT.  —  (GonUnmcd.) 


1.  From  this  digression  I  again  return  to  history,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  Peloponnesian  war,  which  terminated  in  the  first 
year  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  but  with  the  loss  to  Athens 
of  its  liberty ;  art  likewise,  as  it  appears,  suffered  great  injury. 
The  city  was  besieged  by  Lysander  and,  after  its  surrender, 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  general,  who  ordered  the  harbor  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  great  wall  built  by  Themistocles,  which  united 
the  Pireus  with  the  city,  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of 
music,  and  changed  the  entire  form  of  goTemment  The  coun- 
cil of  thirty  which  he  established  endeavored  to  destroy,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible,  even  the  seed  of  liberty,  by  the  execution  of 
the  noblest  citizens. 

2.  Whilst  Athens  was  suffering  under  this  oppression,  Thrasy- 
bulus  appeared,  and  became  one  of  the  deliverers  of  his  native 
land.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  months,  some  of  the  tyrants 
were  driven  away  and  others  were  slain,  and  a  year  afterwards 
tranquillity  was  again  restored  in  Athens  by  a  public  ordinance 
proclaiming  oblivion  of  the  past  (1).  The  city  indeed  became 
prosperous  again  when  Conon,  having  stirred  up  against  Sparta 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  at  the  head  of  a  Persian  fleet  de- 
feated the  lAcedsemonians,  went  to  Athens,  and  erected  a  new 
wall  between  the  city  and  the  harbor,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  Thebans  sent  five  hundred  bricklayers  and  stone- 
masons. 

3.  Art,  whose  fate  had  always  been  the  same  as  that  of 
Athens,  now  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  scholars  of  the 
former  celebrated  masters,  Eanachus,  Naucides,  Dinomenes, 
and  Patrocles,  as  Pliny  relates^  appeared  in  the  next,  the 
ninety-fifth  Olympiad. 

4.  KanachuB,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  brother  of  AristocleSi 
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another  celebrated  sculptor,  was  a  scholar  of  Polycletus.  I 
have  before  mentioned  two  Muses,  wrought  by  the  two  broth- 
ers, together  with  a  third  one  by  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Poly- 
cletus; all  the  three  have  been  specially  characterized  in  a 
Greek  epigram,  cited  above  (2).  (Book  IX.  ch.  1.)  But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  statues  were  executed  at 
the  same  time,  though  we  might  assume  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  master  and  his  pupil  exhibited  their  works 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Although  Pausanias  mentions 
Kanachus  as  a  pupil  of  Polycletus,  still  in  another  passage  he 
seems  to  hold  him  to  be  much  earlier.  In  this  passage,  where 
he  speaks  of  a  Diana  by  Mensechmus  and  Soidas,  composed  of 
ivory  and  gold,  he  adds,  that  it  might  be  inferred  from  this 
statue  that  the  masters  of  it  could  not  have  lived  much  later 
than  Kanachus  of  Sicyon  and  Eallon  of  iEgina,  from  which  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  was  speaking  of  a  far  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which,  according  to  Pliny,  Kanachus  flourished. 

5.  But  we  might  conjecture  that  Pausanias  was  not  thinking 
of  the  epoch  in  which  Kanachus  actually  flourished,  but  of  his 
opinion,  formed  from  an  examination  of  the  artist's  style, 
which,  as  Cicero  teaches  us,  was  hard  and  stiff,  that  is,  it 
resembled  the  style  of  the  works  of  the  older  artists.  The 
lesson  which  we  may  derive  from  this  criticism  is,  that 
Kanachus,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  pupil  of  Polycletus, 
whose  figures,  as  Cicero  observes  in  the  same  passage,  were 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  Kanachus,  either  did  not  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  his  master,  or  from  caprice  adhered  to  the 
hard  manner  of  previous  artists,  so  that  his  figures  appeared  to 
have  greater  antiquity  than  really  belonged  to  them;  conse- 
quently that  the  style  of  art  at  one  and  the  same  epoch 
must  have  been  different  The  Barberini  Muse,  mentioned 
above,  will  show  what  idea  we  may  attach  to  the  style  of 
Kanachus  (3). 

6.  Kauachus  is  especially  celebrated  for  a  statue  of  Apollo 
Philesius,  that  is,  the  The  Kissing  or  Kissed,  Among  the 
statues  from  his  hand  I  mention  two  similar  statues  of  Apollo, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  executed  by  him  at  Milesia 
and  Thebes,  because  they  bore  something  upon  their  heads 
which  Pausanias  terms  iroXov,  —  a  word  not  understood  by 
his  commentators.  It  was  probably  a  Nimbus,  or  the  circle 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  surround  the  heads  of  saints, 
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and  it  was  given  espepiallj  to  figures  of  this  deity  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Sun,  even  Id  the  most  remote  times.  For  we  see 
the  Sun  thus  painted,  tc^tber  with  the  Moon,  standing  on  a 
ohariot  on  a  yaae  of  tem  cotta  in  the  Vatican  library,  an  en- 
graying  of  which  has  been  published  in  my  Anctent  MonumenU, 
This  picture  also  explains  the  definition,  hitherto  not  under- 
stood, which  Hesychius  gives  of  the  word  voXos ;  he  says,  it  is 
kvkXo%  KOi  roiroc  KOfv^^  icvicXociSi^  ^  a{aiF,  it  U  a  ring  and  cireur 
lor  figure  on  the  head,  or  wheel;  instead  of  raroc,  we  must  substi- 
tute Twroi,  as  every  one  will  perceive.  A  Nimbus  of  such  a 
kind  was  probably  also  placed  on  the  head  of  the  first  statue  of 
Fortune  (4),  et^ecuted  by  the  afore-mentioned  Bupalus,  at  Smyr- 
na, and  on  the  head  of  a  FkJlas  in  wood  by  Endodus,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  artists. 

7.  Naucy^es  of  Argos  placed  near  the  celebrated  Juno  of 
Polycletus  his  statue  of  Hebe,  which  like  the  former  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  ivory  (5).  .  Pauaanias  does  not  mention  the 
attribute  by  which  she  was  distinguished ;  but  we  can  represent 
her  to  our  imaginations  with  the  cup  in  her  hand  in  which  she 
offered  Ambrosia  to  the  gods,  just  as  we  see  her,  the  Goddess 
of  Youth,  depicted  on  a  celebrated  beautiful  gem,  and  on  two 
other  gems  of  the  former  Stosch  museum,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  figures  on  the  gems  are  naked,  whilst  the  statue  seems 
to  have  been  draped  (6)*^ 

8.  Not  many  works  of  Dinomenes  are  known,  and  Pliny 
notices  only  the  statues  of  an  athlete  and  of  Protesilaus.  The 
latter  was,  as  it  is  known,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  spring  upon 
the  Trojan  shore,  and  he  was  slain  by  Hector ;  and  the  figure 
of  him  was  probably  distinguished  by  a  disk  or  quoit,  because 
he  excelled  all  others  in  skill  in  throwing  it ;  on  this  account  a 
quoit  lies  at  his  feet  on  a  rilievo  whereon  his  death  is  repre- 
sented. 

9.  Patroclesy  the  fourth  of  the  celebrated  sculptors  of  the 
ninety-fijfth  Olympiad,  was  distinguished  especially  for  his  stat- 
ues of  celebrated  athletes.  In  conjunction  with  Kanochus  he 
executed  thirty-one  statues  of  bronze,  which  stood  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  leaders  of 
the  thirty-one  Greek  cities  which  shared  in  the  victory  obtained 
by  Lysander  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mgoa,  and  were  present  at  the  battle.    Artists  less  celebrated 
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than  they  working  in  co-operation  with  them  "executed  in  the 
same  place  and  in  bronze  different  divinities,  which  after  the 
aforesaid  naval  battle  were  placed  in  the  same  temple  by  Lysan- 
der,  together  with  a  statue  of  himself,  crowned  by  Neptune. 

10.  Not  long  afterwards,  namely,  in  the  one  hundredth  Olym- 
piad, affairs  in  Greece  took  another  shape,  and  the  order  of  the 
states  was  changed  by  Epaminondas,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greeks,  who  made  Thebes,  his  birthplace,  which  had  previously 
seemed  a  small  city,  greater  and  more  powerful  than  Athens  or 
Sparta,  though  the  Spartans  had  been  for  a  brief  period,  name- 
ly, thirty  years,  masters  as  it  were  of  Greece.  Fear  immedi- 
ately brought  these  two  cities  into  harmony,  and  they  formed 
an  alliance  in  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad. 

11.  This  peace,  by  which  repose  was  in  a  short  time  restored 
throughout  Greece,  was  brought  about  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
who,  in  the  Olympiad  just  mentioned,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Greeks,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  a  general  alliance,  and  to  lay 
aside  their  internal  dissensions.  The  whole  nation  gave  heed 
to  his  intermediation,  and  peace  was  concluded  among  all  the 
Greek  cities  with  the  single  exception  of  Thebes,  which  did  not 
join  in  it.  The  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Greece  at  this  time  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Pliny  places  in  the  one  hundred  and 
second  Olympiad  the  flourishing  period  of  Polycles,  Kephissodo- 
tus,  Leochares,  and  Hypatodorus.  Bryaxis  and  Timotheus  were 
contemporary  with  them ;  of  works  by  the  former,  there  were  a 
celebrated  Apollo  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  and  five  colossal 
statues  of  deities  at  Rhodes ;  by  the  latter,  a  Diana  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Caesars,  at  Rome. 

12.  Of  the  brothers  Polycles  and  Dionysius,  sons  of  the 
sculptor  Timarchides,  each  wrought  a  statue  of  Juno,  and  both 
of  them  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
within  the  porch  of  Octavia.  Kephissodotus  was  honored  by 
his  works,  as  well  as  by  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Phocion 
with  his  sister.  Leochares  displayed  his  skill  in  the  statue  of 
the  beautiful  Autolycus,  who,  even  whilst  a  boy,  had  been  a 
victor  in  the  Pancratium,  and  in  whose  honor  Xenophon  wrote 
his  Banquet  (7).  He  also  made  the  beautiful  Ganymedes,  whom 
the  eagle  had  seized  in  the  gentlest  manner,  seeming  as  if  fear- 
ful lest  it  might  do  him  harm  even  through  his  clothing  (8).^ 

13.  The  same  period  forms  the  commencement  of  the  closing 
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epoch  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  and  the  age  of  her  last 
heroes^  philosophen,  finest  writers^  and  greatest  orators.  Xen- 
ophon  and  Plato  were  then  in  the  prime  of  their  yeara^  and 
Demosthenes  followed  them,  speaking  with  irresistible  elo- 
quence for  his  native  land. 

14.  But  the  tranquillity  of  Greece  was  of  short  duration. 
A  new  war  broke  out  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which  all 
the  Greeks  participated  ;  Athens  sided  with  Sparta.  It  termi- 
nated with  tbe  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Greeks  fought 
against  each  other  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and 
Epaminondas,  the  general  of  the  Thebans,  here  lost  his  glorious 
life  after  the  victory  was  won. 

This  victory  again  and  immediately  gave  peace  to  entire 
Greece,  which  was  concluded  in  the  second  year  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad.  The  general  repose  in  Greece 
at  this  time,  and  especially  the  happy  condition  of  the  Athe- 
nians,  are  unquestionably  the  reasons  which  induced  Pliny,  in 
this  case  also,  to  decide  upon  the  same  Olympiad  as  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  Praxiteles,  Pamphilus,  Euphranor,  and  other 
artists  (9). 

15.  Praxiteles,  in  and  with  whom  the  second,  the  beautiful, 
style  of  art  begins,  worked  both  in  bronze  and  marble,  but  he 
is  more  celebrated  by  his  works  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
as  Pliny  states,  and  yet  he  mentions  more  works  in  bronze  than 
in  marble.  The  whole  world  speaks  of  his  Satyr,  the  «^m- 
fiovprn  The  Praised,^  of  his  Cupid  at  Thespis,  and  his  Venus  at 
Cnidus  (10).  Many  of  his  statues  indeed  were  known  to  the 
ancients  by  their  epithets ;  thus  if  any  one  named  the  Sauroo- 
tonos,  that  is,  The  Luard^kilUr^*  it  was  understood  that  an 
Apollo  by  Praxiteles  was  meant  (11).  This  statue,  to  judge 
from  the  order  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  must  have  been  of 
bronze.  It  probably  represented  Apollo  in  his  condition  as 
herdsman  when  he  served  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  slain  with  his  arrows  Steropes,  one  of 
Vulcan's  journeymen ;  this  event  occurred  in  his  earliest  youth. 
When  therefore  Pliny  says,  Feat  ei  puberem  ApoUinem  subre- 
petUi  lacertcB  cominus  sagitta  insidiatUem^  '*And  he  made  an 
Apollo  of  manly  age,  with  an  arrow  in  his  hand,  watching  a 
lizard  creeping  near,"  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  puberem 
we  ought  to  read  impuberem,  "  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity." 
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16.  The  first  ailment  is  derived  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word  pubcTy  and  from  the  conformation  of  the  figures  of  Apollo. 
Puber,  as  it  is  well  known,  properly  signifies  a  lad  who  is  on 
the  verge  of  adolescence,  and  in  whom  this  age  begins  to  show 
itself  by  the  appearance  of  down  upon  the  chin  and  pubis  (12) ; 
but  impvber  denotes  one  in  whom  no  trace  of  this  kind  is  yet 
visible.  No  indication  of  hair  either  on  one  part  or  the  other 
is  visible  in  figures  of  Apollo,  although  most  of  them  have  a 
full  manly  growth,  as  for  example  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvedere, 
for  in  him  as  in  other  youthful  deities  we  see  expressed  an 
image  of  perpetual  youth,  and  of  the  springtime  of  life,  as  we 
have  shown  in  our  reflections  on  them  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Hutory,  In  this  sense  there  is  consequently  not  a  single 
Apollo  which  can  be  called  puber  ;  all  are  impuberes. 

17.  My  second  argument  against  the  usual  reading  is  drawn 
from  Martial's  description  of  the  statue  of  which  we  speak,  for 
he  terms  this  Apollo  a  boy : 

Ad  te  reptanti,  puer  insididse,  lacertsB 
Farce ;  cupit  digitis  ilia  perire  tuls. 

"  Spare,  O  cunning  hoy,  the  lizard  creeping  towards  thee ;  she  wishes 
to  die  by  thy  hand." 

My  third  argument  I  derive  from  the  three  figures,  still  pre- 
served, which  represent  Apollo  in  this  way,  of  which  the  one  in 
marble,  in  the  Borghese  villa,  although  it  has  the  size  of  a 
youth,  still  shows  the  age  of  a  boy,  and  must  therefore  be 
termed  an  Apollo  impuber,  A  small  figure  of  this  Sauroctonos 
Apollo  is  also  found  in  the  aforesaid  villa,  and  in  both  cases  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  the  lizard  creeps  is  preserved.  The 
third  of  the  figures  mentioned,  which  ornaments  the  villa  of 
the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  is  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  figure  in  bronze  which  has 
been  preserved  entirely  uninjured,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as 
actually  the  workmanship  of  Praxiteles  (13).  It  was  dug  out 
uninjured,  the  arras  only,  which  lay  near  the  figure  itself,  being 
detached.  The  diadem  which  encircles  the  head  of  this  Apollo 
is  inlaid  with  silver.  The  engraving  of  the  figure  which  I  have 
given  in  my  Ancient  Monuments  is  from  the  Borghese  statue, 
because  the  shaft  of  the  other  with  the  lizard  on  it  has  not 
been  preserved  (14).  Another  statue  by  this  artist  would  also 
deserve  mention  if  it  were  now  in  Rome  and  in  the  Norcia,  now 
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Pioehiniy  manmon,  as  stated  hj  Francis  Schott  in  his  7VtNw2i  m 
Italy.  It  is  said  to  be  *'  Good  Fortune,**  B<mu»  £vetUus^  with 
a  mirror  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  garland  of  wheat-ears  in 
the  left 

18.  Some  writers  have  pretended  that  Praxiteles  was  a  na- 
tive of  Magna  Gr8Bcia»  and  that  he  received  the  right  of  Roman 
citixenship ;  but  they  have,  in  their  great  ignorance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  confounded  Pasiteles  with  him.  Ric- 
coboni  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  others 
followed  him.  Pasiteles  lived  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  he 
executed  a  silver  carving  in  which  he  represented  the  celebrated 
Roscius  as  his  nurse  saw  him  in  his  cradle  with  a  snake  twined 
around  him  (15) ;  his  name  must  therefore  be  substituted  for 
that  of  Praxiteles  in  the  passage  cited.  Another  carver  of 
figures  was  the  Praxiteles  of  whom  Theocritus  makes  mention. 

19.  The  sous  of  the  celebrated  Praxiteles  followed  their  father 
in  the  practice  of  art,  and  Pausanias  speaks  of  statues  of  the 
goddess  Enyo  and  of  Kadmus,  which  they  executed  in  common. 
One  of  them  was  named  Kephissodorus,  and  he  was  the  master 
of  a  Symplegma^  or  a  pair  wrestling  together,  at  Ephesus  (16), 
The  two  athletes  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Grand  Ducal  gallery  at 
Florence  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  workmanship  either  of 
Kephissodorus  or  Heliodorus  (17),  who  also  executed  a  similar 
pair  of  athletes.^  Another  son  of  Praxiteles  was  named  Pam- 
philus  (18). 

20.  What  Praxiteles  was  in  sculpture,  Parophilus  of  Sioyon, 
the  master  of  Apelles,  Eupbranor,  Zeuxis,  Nicias,  and  Parrha- 
sius,  were  in  painting,  which  now  first  attained  perfection  in 
these  artists,  since  Zeuxis  and  his  teacher  ApoUodorus  are  men- 
tioned as  the  first  to  introduce  light  and  shade  into  their  pic- 
tures (19).     Pliny  indeed  says  expressly,  that  painting  did  not 
acquire  shape  until  a  few  years  priok*  to  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.     Pamphilus  may  be  compared  in  certain  respects  with 
Guide  in  modem  times,  not  relatively  to  their  skill,  but  to  their 
regard  for  art ;  for  the  latter  was  the  first  to  hold  his  work  at 
a  high  price,  his  predecessors,  especially  the  Garacci,  having 
been  poorly  paid,  as  an  instance  of  which  I  may  mention  the 
fifty  Roman  dollars  which  Augustine  Garaoci  received  for  The 
Latt  Supper  of  Saint  Jerome^  and  a  similar  sukn  reluctantly 
given  to  Domenichino  for  a  representation  of  the  same  subject 
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The  whole  world  recogQi2se8  the  immortal  merit  of  these  pic- 
tures. 

21.  Pamphilus  elevated  his  art  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic by  taking  no  pupils  for  a  shorter  term  than  ten  years,  and  he 
required  not  less  than  a  talent  for  his  instruction,  a  sum  which 
he  received  also  from  Apelles  and  Melanthus  (20).  Hence  it 
happened  that  only  young  persons  of  wealth  and  free  birth 
could  devote  themselves  to  painting,  for  among  the  Greeks 
generally  no  bondman  was  permitted  to  learn  the  art  of  draw- 
ing. What  celebrity  the  pictures  by  Pamphilus  won  during 
his  lifetime  we  may  infer  from  that  work  which  represented  the 
Heraclidao  or  the  posterity  of  Hercules  coming  with  branches 
of  olive  in  their  hands  to  seek  protection  and  aid  from  the 
Athenians,  for  the  poet  Aristophanes,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time,  introduces  it  in  a  comparison. 

22.  The  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  painting  was 
held  increased  at  the  same  time  the  prices  of  pictures.  Mnason, 
tyrant  of  Elatea,  in  the  territory  of  Locris,  paid  to  the  cele- 
brated Aristides,  who  was  contemporary  with  Apelles,  ten  minra 
for  each  one  of  the  hundred  figures  introduced  in  the  represen- 
tation of  a  battle  with  the  Persians :  ten  mines  are  equal  to  one 
hundred  Spanish  dollars.  He  also  gave  to  the  painter  Ascle- 
piodorus,  of  the  same  period,  three  hundred  minss  ($3,000)  for 
each  figure  of  the  twelve  superior  deities  in  a  picture.  The 
painter  Theonmestus  received  from  the  same  ruler  three  hun- 
dred minsB  for  each  heroic  figure.  In  subsequent  times  and 
under  the  Romans,  LucuUus  purchased  for  two  talents  ^  a  pic- 
ture which  represented  the  celebrated  beauty  Glycera,  sitting 
and  with  a  garland  in  her  hand,  although  it  was  only  a  copy 
from  the  original  by  Pausias.  The  celebrated  Hortensius  paid 
for  a  painting  by  Kydias,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Argo- 
nauts, one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sesterces,  that  is, 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  guilders  ($6,048).  But  all 
these  prices  were  surpassed  by  the  eighty  talents  ($94,380) 
which  Julius  Caesar  paid  for  two  pictures  by  Timomarchus,  one 
of  which  represented  Ajax,  and  the  other  Medea. 

23.  Euphranor  was  not  only  a  painter  but  also  a  sculptor, 
and  he  is  celebrated  as  being  the  first  to  represent  heroes 
worthily,  and  in  his  figures  he  surpassed  his  predecessors  in 
painting  in  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  proportion  or,  as 

^  If  an  AtUc  talent,  $2,369  SpanUh. 
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Pliny  termB  it,  symmetry ;  but  he  made  them  too  slender  and 
thin,  and  formed  the  heads  larger  than  usual  In  his  drawing 
soienoe  appears  to  have  predominated  over  beauty  of  forms,  for 
the  writer  just  mentioned  says  that  he  rendered  the  bones  and 
joints  large,  artieulisque  grandior ;  and  the  painter  himself 
leads  us  to  infer  that  his  figures  were  less  pleasing  than  those 
of  ParrhasiuB  from  his  remark  upon  the  Theseus  of  this  artist,  a 
subject  which  he  himself  had  also  painted  :  "  His,  he  said,  was 
brought  up  on  roses,  but  mine  was  nourished  with  meat."  This 
remark  cannot,  as  Dati  thinks,  be  understood  of  the  coloring 
of  the  pictures.  But  what  Pliny  states  in  regard  to  the  large 
heads  and  strongly  rendered  limbs  of  this  painter  was  also,  as 
he  informed  us,  a  characteristic  of  the  figures  of  Zeuxis,  of 
which  I  have  already  treated  in  detail  in  another  portion  of  this 
History  (Book  V.  ch.  4).  Among  his  statues  the  Paris  was 
especially  celebrated ;  in  this  figure  he  had  endeavored  to  em- 
body  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  judge  of  beauty  of  the  three 
goddesses,  the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achilles  (21). 

24.  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  heads 
of  figures  a  more  pleasing  character  and  greater  grace,  com- 
bined with  more  elegance  in  the  hair ;  prior  to  his  time  they 
had  a  hard  and  severe  expression.  His  great  excellence  con- 
sisted in  the  roundness  of  a  beautiful  outline,  and  in  light  and 
shade ;  in  these  points  he  was  acknowledged  to  surpass  the 
ancient  painters.  But  in  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  bones, 
and  especially  in  what  we  term  anatomy,  he  was  not  equal  to 
himself,  and  inferior  to  others  :  Minor  tamen  videtur,  sibi  comr 
paratus,  in  mediis  corporibus  exprimendis  ;  so,  I  believe,  must 
this  criticism  of  Pliny  be  understood.  The  exceedingly  shallow 
Florentine,  Carlo  Dati,  mentioned  above,  who  prates  a  great 
deal  about  nothing,  translates  this  sentence  as  he  found  it : 
Sen^brd  egli  di  gran  lunga  inferiare^  in  paragon  di  s^  stesso^  neW 
esprimere  i  mem  delle  figure,  "  He  seemed,  when  compared  with 
himself,  far  inferior  in  rendering  the  middle  portions  of  his 
figures."  In  various  parts  of  his  book  he  boasts  of  having 
made  a  free  translation  of  the  remarks  of  ancient  writers,  yet  in 
this  passage,  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  adheres  to  the 
literal  meaning  (22).  The  price  paid  for  the  paintings  of  Par- 
rhasius will  prove  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  for 
Tiberius  paid  sixty  thousand  sesterces,  in  German  money  three 
thousand  thalers  ($2,178),  for  a  picture  which  represented  the 
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superior,  ArchigalluSy  of  the  emasculated  priests  of  Diana  at 
EphesuSy  and  therefore  probably  expressed  the  equivocal  beauty 
of  the  male  sex. 

25.  Aristotle  objected  to  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  that  they 
were  deficient  in  ^tfos,  ethos  (23).  Some  of  his  commentators 
have  not  touched  upon  this  censure,  and  others  have  not 
understood  it;  Francis  Junius  frankly  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  among  the  latter;  but  Castelvetro  gets  into  a  puzzle 
about  coloring,  with  which  he  wishes  to  explain  it.  But  this 
criticism  of  Aristotle  can,  on  the  one  hand,  be  understood  of  the 
expression  in  its  stricter  sense,  because  ethos^  when  applied  to 
the  human  figure,  would  have  to  be  translated  by  vultuSf  coun- 
tenance, and  denotes  expression  in  the  face,  the  look  and  move- 
ments of  the  face.  Compare  with  the  criticism  in  question  the 
reply  made  by  Nicomachus,  also  a  celebrated  painter,  to  some 
one  who  was  finding  fault  with  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis :  *'  Take 
my  eyes  and  she  will  seem  to  you  a  goddess."  From  this  re- 
mark it  seems  to  follow  that  beauty  was  the  portion  of  Zeuxis 
in  art  If  now  we  examine  the  two  criticisms  by  each  other, 
it  becomes  very  probable  from  that  of  Aristotle  that  Zeuxis 
sacrificed  to  beauty  a  portion  of  expression,  and  that,  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  to  his  figures  the  utmost  beauty  of  form, 
they  consequently  for  this  very  reason  seemed  inexpressive. 
For  the  expression  in  the  face  of  the  least  emotion  or  passion 
disturbs  the  features,  and  may  be  unfavorable  to  pure  beauty. 

26.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle  may  also  have  wished 
to  find  fault  with  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis  for  being  deficient  in 
movement  and  action,  a  meaning  which  is  also  contained  in  the 
word  ethos ;  for  the  same  objection  has  been  raised  by  Malva- 
sia,  and  by  those  who  think  like  him,  against  some  figures  of 
Raphael ;  and  the  adjective  rfiucw  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  Rhetoric  (24).  But  the  reason  which  governed 
Zeuxis  may  on  either  supposition  be  the  same,  namely,  the  in« 
tention  of  seeking  and  depicting,  beauty  in  its  highest  degree. 
Qualities  the  opposite  of  those  to  which  objection  was  made 
must  however  have  been  displayed  in  his  Penelope,  for  in  this 
picture,  according  to  Pliny,  he  painted  moreSf  manners ;  now 
it  is  evident  that  the  historian  copied  the  criticism  of  a  Greek, 
and  translated  ethos  by  the  word  most  commonly  used  without 
clearly  defining  his  ideas,  if  indeed  he  had  any  on  the  subject 
(25).    Count  Caylus,  in  givmg  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
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painters,  quotes  the  passage,  but  without  stopping  to  explain 
it ;  he  would  probably  however  have  been  of  my  opinion  if  he 
had  compared  Pliny's  remark  with  the  criticism  by  Aristotle. 
The  explanation  which  I  offer  is  illustrated  by  another  passage 
in  Pliny,  in  which  he  evidently  understands  the  word  ^o^^  in 
the  plural  ^^^i;,  to  signify  expression ;  he  says  of  the  painter 
Aristides :  h  (minium  primus  animum  ptnxit,  et  sensus  hominit 
expressit  quae  voeant  Gtwd  ethe,  ''He  was  the  first  to  paint 
the  emotions,  and  to  express  the  passions,  which  the  Greeks 
term  ethe."  What  he  was  in  painting  Lysias  was  in  eloquence, 
to  whom  Dionysius  ascribes  rfi<ytrouay,  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  emotions  and  passions  of  men. 

27.  The  knowledge  of  art  possessed  by  Nicias  had  won  for 
him  so  great  esteem  that  Praxiteles,  having  been  asked  which 
of  his  own  statues  he  should  most  value,  replied  those  of  which 
the  models  had  been  retouched  and  improved  by  Nicias ;  this 
is  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  what  Pliny  says  of  him.  The 
Florentine  (26)  already  quoted  thinks  that  the  historian  is 
speaking  of  a  p<dish  given  by  Nicias  to  his  statues,  and  quotes 
a  passage  from  Seneca  which  relates  to  the  veneering  of  other 
stones  with  rare  kinds  of  marble,  which  has  absolutely  no  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  word  eircumlitio  is 
found  in  it  (27).  Polish  is  given  to  statues  by  strong  arms  and 
strong  workmen,  who  know  nothing  further;  and  generally 
when  the  sculptor  has  made  his  figure  in  complete  resemblance 
to  his  model  and  withdraws  his  hand,  no  further  alterations  are 
admissible.  But  the  friend  of  the  sculptor,  if  acquainted  with 
art,  can  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  model ;  and  I  believe 
that  eircumlitio  signifies  the  act  of  going  over  a  model  and  re- 
touching it,  which  is  done  with  a  modelling-stick.  As,  in  mak- 
ing such  improvements,  clay  is  laid  on  and  smoothed  off  here 
and  there,  which  is  termed  linere^  and  as  the  models  of  Praxite- 
les required  only  imperceptible  alterations,  the  process  is  desig- 
nated by  a  won!  which  signifies  a  gentle  stroking.  Hardouin 
is  altogether  in  the  wrong  in  believing  that  Nicias  painted  the 
statues  of  Praxiteles  with  very  thin  colors,  which  communicated 
to  them  a  greater  degree  of  lustre. 

28.  The  remark  of  Pausanias  in  regard  to  Nicias,  Nucm  Vm 
apurro9  ypw^ai  rwv  i<f>  avrov,  Nicicu  vxu  the  htft  painter  of  anv- 
maU  of  his  (tge^  is  not  to  be  limited  to  beasts  alone,  but  must 
be  understood  of  figures  generally,  and  of  human  figures  espe- 
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cially,  for  from  the  word  {aia  is  derived  the  general  appellation 
of  painters,  {oiypa^os.  This  is  true  of  many  other  passages  in 
ancient  authors  where  the  word  l^laa,  is  used  in  reference  to 
works  of  art,  as  for  example  in  Dio  Chrysostom,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  beakers,  says  that  they  were  usually 
ornamented  with  embossed  work,  h-i  Sc  ical  Hum  i(w$€if  kvxX^ 
^eu^,  andf  still  further^  animals  were  vrrouglU  around  them  on  the 
outside  ;  here  also  {uxi  is  not  to  be  understood  only  of  figures  of 
animals  as  it  is  translated,  but  to  be  rendered  by  figures  gener- 
ally. A  single  passage  from  Philemon,  in  Athenaeus,  is  decisive 
on  this  point ;  for  the  poet,  in  speaking  of  a  statue  in  a  temple 
at  Samoa  with  which  some  one  had  fallen  in  love,  calls  it  Caov, 
and  Athenaeus  adds  that  the  statue,  ayoAfui,  was  the  work  of 
Ktesicles.  But  the  diminutive  of  this  word,  CwBwy  seems  to 
have  a  different  character,  signifying  animals,  grotesques,  and 
ornaments.  When  therefore  Hesychius  says,  Xvy3o9  ci«  ra 
CtaSia,  the  Parian  marble  for  animcUs,  he  probably  wishes  to 
intimate  that  the  Parian  marble  is  the  most  suitable  for  such 
fine  work,  which  is  actually  the  case. 

29.  The  picture  which  Nicias  seems  to  have  valued  the  most 
highly  was  the  Homeric  Necromantia.  It  represented  the  prin- 
cipal incident  in  that  Book  of  the  Odyssey  which  is  entitled 
NcKpofuiKTcux^  that  is,  the  conversation  of  Ulysses  in  hell  with 
the  blind  soothsayer  Tiresias.  For  this  piece  the  artist  refused 
sixty  talents  ($70,740),  which  were  offered  him,  and,  as  he  had 
acquired  great  wealth,  he  preferred  to  send  it  as  a  gift  to  Athens, 
the  city  of  his  birth.  Prior  to  Nicias,  Polygnotus  had  twice 
painted  the  same  fable,  and  in  the  same  place,  at  Delphi ;  in 
the  Albani  villa  it  is  found  represeilted  in  a  riUevo,  which  I 
have  published  in  my  Ancient  Monuments. 

30.  But  still  the  best  poets  and  artists  who  became  cele- 
brated in  this  period  had  sprung  from  the  stock  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  soil  of  proud  freedom,  and  the  customs 
of  the  people  encouraged  the  utmost  fineness  and  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  in  works  of  the  intellect  and  of 
art  In  the  choicest  language,  with  the  greatest  rhythm  and 
harmony  of  measure,  with  refined  manners  and  a  fine  Attic 
wit,  Menander,  the  fhend  of  Epicurus,  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  at  once  to  delight,  to  teach,  and  to  censure,  —  the  first 
one  to  whom  the  Comic  Grace  had  manifested  herself  in  her 
loveliest  shape  of  beauty.     From  the  inestimable  fragments 
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which  time  has  spared  to  us  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  his 
lost  comedies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  writers  on 
the  point,  we  may,  when  we  consider  the  indisputable  connec- 
tion between  poetry  and  art,  and  the  influence  of  one  upon 
the  other,  form  some  idea  also  of  the  beauties  of  the  works  of 
art  which  Apelles  and  Lysippus  invested  with  graoOi 
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BOOK    X. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  EXTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  TIMES 
AMONG  THE  GREEKS  {continued). 

CHAPTEE  L 

ART  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  This  period,  especially  celebrated  for  the  perfection  to 
which  painting  attained,  was  finally  followed  by  the  epoch  of 
the  highest  refinement  in  art  and  of  the  last  great  artists, 
whereby  the  reigns  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  immediate 
successors  were  rendered  memorable  and  immortal.  The  extern 
nal  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  this  result. 

2.  After  the  Greeks  and  especially  the  Athenians  had  utterly 
exhausted  themselves  by  their  jealousies  and  obstinate  inter- 
nal wars,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  gained  the  superiority  over 
them,  and  Alexander,  his  successor,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed head  and  general-in-chief  of  the  Greeks;  but  in  fact 
he  was  master  of  Greece.  When  the  form  of  government  was 
changed,  the  relationship  of  art  was  likewise  changed.  Hitherto 
its  support  had  been  based  upon  freedom;  in  the  future  it 
was  going  to  depend  upon  luxury  and  munificence.  To  this 
cause,  and  to  the  fine  judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  the  flourishing  state  of  art  during  his  reign. 

3.'  Under  the  rule  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks 
enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  disarmed  freedom  without  tasting 
its  bitterness,  in  some  humiliation,  but  in  harmony.  The 
jealousy  which  had  enfeebled  them  was  now  almost  extinguished, 
and  it  left  to  them,  as  when  jealous  rage  subsides  in  love, 
repose  and  a  proud  remembrance  of  their  former  greatness ;  for 
though  the  Macedonians,  the  enemies  of  their  freedom,  from 
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whose  land  it  was  once  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  useful 
slave,  had  become  their  superiorSy  still  thej  were  satisfied  in 
having  stripped  Freedom  merely  of  her  weapons.  Alexander  in 
Persia,  where  he  was  seeking  adventures  and  new  kingdoms, 
and  Antipater,  his  vice-regent  in  Macedon,  were  satisfied  in 
seeing  tranquillity  prevail  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  after 
the  destruction  of  Thebes^  but  little  cause  of  discontent  was 
given. 

4.  In  this  state  of  repose  the  Greeks  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  to  which  they  were  natur- 
ally  inclined,  and  even  Sparta  departed  from  its  strictness. 
Indolence  filled  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
who  increased  in  number  and  assumed  airs  of  greater  conse- 
quence, while  pleasure  gave  occupation  to  the  poets  and  artists, 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  their  time,  sought  to  give 
a  soft  and  pleasing  character  to  their  productions,  as  the  people 
in  their  effemina<7  desired  the  gratification  of  the  senses. 

5.  As  this  period  was  the  most  fruitful  of  any  in  artists  and 
works  of  art,  it  consequently  requires  more  circumstantial  con- 
sideration ;  but  in  conformity  with  our  plan  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  here,  as  we  have  done  elsewhere,  to  statements 
which  teach  at  the  same  time  something  essential  in  art, 
and  shall  omit  other  details  not  bearing  directly  upon  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  From  this  time  forth  we  shall  have 
occasion  in  the  Hittory  of  Art  to  notice  also  artists  who  became 
celebrated  by  figures  engraved  by  them  on  gems ;  and  the  rare 
and  valuable  kinds  of  stones  which  were  carried  to  Greece  from 
the  conquered  kingdoms  of  Persia  seem  to  have  produced  in 
this  particular  branch  of  art  a  greater  numl>er  of  artists  than 
ever  before.  These  therefore,  together  with  the  soulptars  and 
painters,  will  also  become  the  subject  of  comment. 

6.  Among  sculptors  the  most  celebrated  was  Lysippus,  who 
worked  in  bronze,  and  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of  making 
the  likeness  of  Alexander,  I  mean  in  metal.  Pliny  places  the 
epoch  in  which  he  flourished  in  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Olympiad.  In  fixing  on  this  date  he  probably  had  in  view,  as 
he  had  done  before  in  the  case  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the 
peaceful  state  of  aflairs  then  existing.  For  in  the  first  year  of 
that  Olympiad,  after  Alexander  had  returned  to  Babylon,  peace 
prevaUed  almost  throughout  the  world.  At  that  time  ambassa- 
dors from  numerous  nations  went  to  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the 
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Persian  kingdom,  and  presented  themselves  to  the  conqueror  of 
Asia,  some  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune,  some  to 
carry  him  gifts,  and  others  still  to  ratify  treaties  and  alliances 
which  had  been  made. 

7.  Lysippus  pursued  the  path  to  perfection  in  his  art  which 
the  greatest  men  of  all  classes  have  always  followed ;  this  path 
is  the  one  which  leads  to  the  source  itself,  which  goes  back  to 
the  fountain-head  in  order  to  find  truth,  pure  and  unmingled. 
The  source  and  fountain-head  in  art  is  Nature  herself^  who,  as 
in  all  other  things  so  also  here,  may  be  lost  amidst  rules,  prin- 
ciples, and  precepts,  and  be  beyond  our  power  to  recognize. 
The  remark  of  Cicero,  that  art  is  a  more  correct  guide  than 
nature,  may  be  regarded  as  true  in  one  point  of  view,  and  false 
in  another.  Nothing  removes  an  artist  farther  from  nature 
than  a  system  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  it,  and  this  was  partly 
the  cause  of  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  which  continued  to  be 
observable  in  most  works  of  art  before  Lysippus.  He  sought 
to  imitate  Nature  herself,  and  followed  his  predecessors  only  so 
far  as  they  had  attained  her,  or  wisely  elevated  themselves 
above  her.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  copied  her  more 
than  his  predecessors  did.  He  proceeded  as  philosophy  and 
medicine  have  done  in  our  times ;  he  began  where  art  began. 
Philosophy  now  proceeds  on  experiment,  and  infers  nothing 
more  than  what  the  eye  sees  and  the  compass  measures ;  man 
began  there  first. 

8.  From  the  previous  remarks  we  may  conclude  that  since 
in  art  there  was  much  that  was  ideal,  that  is,  as  the  preceding 
great  masters  sought  to  create  the  highest  and  most  beautiful, 
and  had  made  for  themselves  an  image  thereof  which  was 
elevated  above  nature,  nature  had  been  gradually  forsaken,  and 
could  therefore  no  longer  be  clearly  recognized  in  all  its  parts. 
Lysippus  led  art  back  to  the  observation  and  imitation  of 
nature,  consisting  principally  in  the  study  of  what  we  term 
anatomy  (1). 

9.  Of  the  works  of  Lysippus  not  one  probably  has  been  pre- 
served; indeed  we  can  hardly  hope  for  any  discovery  to  be 
made  even  in  the  ^future,  because  they  were  of  bronze ;  for  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  he  was  the  artist  of  the  four  beautiful 
bronze  horses  which  stand  over  the  entrance  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Mark,  in  Venice.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  this  artist  is 
an  indescribable  one,  even  in  consideration  of  their  number; 
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for  though  it  may  appear  mcredible  that  the  hands  of  a  single 
artist  could  produce  six  hundred  and  teu  figures  in  bronze, 
which  was  asserted  in  Pliny's  time  (2),  still  it  will  always  seem 
as  though  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  twenty-one  of  Alex- 
ander's horse-guard  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Graui- 
cus,  and  which  Metellus  carried  from  the  city  of  Dium  in 
Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  they  were  set  up  on  the  porch  of 
Metellus,  were  works  that  might  have  occupied  the  entire  life 
of  a  single  individual  (3)i 

10.  I  cannot  in  this  place  pass  by  in  silence  a  statue  of 
Hercules  in  marble  which  stands  in  the  Grand  Ducal  palace, 
Pitti  palace  so  called,  at  Florence,  on  the  socle  of  which  may 
be  read  engraved,  AYSIIIIIOS  EIIOIEI  (4),  Lysippm  made. 
It  would  not  however  deserve  mention  if  an  inexperienced 
writer  had  not  commended  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  that  artist. 
I  reject  the'  author's  opinion  not  because  I  do  not  hold  the 
inscription  to  be  really  antique,  —  inasmuch  as  it  was  found 
upon  the  statue  when  it  was  excavated  from  Mount  Palatine, 
as  Flaminio  Yacca  testifies, — but  because  it  is  known  that 
such  deceptions  were  practised  by  the  ancients  themselves  (5), 
of  which  I  have  adduced  examples  in  the  third  part  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  Hittory  (Book  YIII.  ch.  1),  and  a  simi- 
lar remark  has  already  been  made  on  the  inscription  in  ques- 
tion by  the  Marquis  Maffei.  But  it  is  proved  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility that  this  figure  was  the  work  of  Lysippus,  partly  by  the 
silence  of  authors  in  regard  to  statues  in  marble  from  his  hands, 
and  partly  by  the  statue  itself,  which  cannot  be  considered 
worthy  of  Lysippus  (6). 

11.  But  the  kind  fate  which  still  continued  to  watch  over  the 
arts,  even  during  their  destruction,  has  preserved  for  the  admir- 
ation of  the  whole  world,  after  the  loss  of  countless  works  executed 
at  this  time  when  art  was  in  its  highest  bloom,  the  most  pre- 
cious monument,  the  statue  of  Laocoon,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  accounts  which  describe  the  splendor  of  so  many  master- 
pieces that  have  perished ;  we  say  at  this  time,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  artists  of  it  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  cannot  be  proved,  though  the  perfection  of  the 
work  renders  it  probable,  for  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  work  which 
must  be  preferred  to  all  others,  whether  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture (7).     The  artists  are  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheno- 
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dorus,  of  Rhodes.  Of  these  the  third,  and  probably  also  the 
second,  was  the  son  of  the  first  For  the  inscription  on  the 
base  of  a  statue  in  the  Albani  villa  shows  that  Athenodorus  of 
Rhodes  was  a  son  of  Agesander,  and  the  statue  of  Laocoon 
renders  it  probable  that  Poljdorus  was  also  a  son  of  Agesan- 
der,  because,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived how  three  artists,  I  will  not  say  could  share,  but  how 
they  could  agree  in  work  on  one  and  the  same  statue,  as 
Laocoon,  the  father,  is  a  far  more  important  and  honorable 
figure  than  his  two  sons.  Consequently  Agesander  probably 
executed  the  father,  and  his  two  sons  the  figures  of  the  sons  of 
Laocoon  (8). 

12.  The  statue  of  Laocoon  formerly  stood  in  the  house  of 
the  Emperor  Titus,  and  there  it  was  discovered,  not,  as  Nardini 
and  others  allege,  in  the  so-called  Seven  Halls,  which  served  as  the 
water-reservoirs  for  the  baths,  but  in  the  arch  of  a  hall  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  Emperor's  baths;  and 
through  this  discovery  we  learn  the  precise  locality  of  the 
Emperor's  residence,  as  it  was  connected  with  the  baths.  Here 
stood  the  Laocoon  in  a  large  niche  at  the  encf  of  the  hall,  which 
was  embellished  with  paintings ;  one  of  them,  wrongly  styled 
Coriolanus,  is  still  remaining  beneath  the  cornice  (9). 

13.  Pliny  states  that  the  three  figures  composing  the  group 
of  Laocoon  were  cut  from  a  single  block,  for  such  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  fact,  because  no  joint  was  observable,  not  that 
none  existed,  since  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has  finally 
revealed  a  joint  so  nice  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  We  con- 
sequently see  that  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  was  not  wrought 
out  of  the  same  block  of  marble  as  that  from  which  the  father 
and  younger  son  were  cut.  Michael  Angelo  thought  of  restor- 
ing the  right  arm  of  Laocoon,  which  is  wanting,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  one  in  terra  cotta,  and  wrought  it  out  roughly  in 
marble,  but  never  finished  it;  hence  it  lies  underneath  the 
statue. 

14.  This  arm,  around  which  the  serpents  are  twined,  was  to 
have  been  held  in  a  bent  position  across  the  head  of  the  statue. 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  this  ap- 
proximation of  the  arm  to  the  head,  to  render  the  idea  of  suf- 
fering in  Laocoon,  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  figure  is 
free,  stronger  by  two  combined  ideas,  and  through  the  repeated 
folds  of  the  serpents  to  place  the  greatest  pain  there,  the  ez- 
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pression  of  which  the  ancient  artist  has  balanced  with  the  pro- 
priety and  beauty  which  should  be  the  predominant  traits  of 
the  figure.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  arm,  bent  over  and  across 
the  heady  would  divide  the  principal  attention,  demanded  by  the 
head,  as  the  eye  would  be  attracted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
convolutions  of  the  serpents  about  the  arm.  For  this  reason 
Bernini  extended  the  arm  when  he  restored  it  in  terra  cotta,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  the  head  of  the  figure  free,  and  of  bring- 
ing no  other  part  near  its  upper  portion.  The  two  steps  below 
the  square  block  on  which  the  principal  figure  sits^  appear  to 
indicate  the  steps  to  the  altar  where  the  event  happened  which 
is  here  represented. 

15.  Among  the  many  thousand  productions  of  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  which  have  been  brought  to  Rome  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  this  statue  was  esteemed  as  the  highest  efifort  of  art ; 
it  therefore  certainly  deserves  so  much  the  greater  attention 
and  admiration  from  later  posterity,  which  is  unable  to  produce 
anything  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it  even  remotely.  The 
wise  man  finds  it  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the 
artist  of  instruction,  and  both  may  rest  satisfied  that  though 
the  eye  discovers  somewhat  in  this  image,  yet  far  more  remains 
undiscovered,  and  that  the  understanding  of  the  master  was 
much  loftier  even  than  his  work. 

16.  Laocoon  is  a  statue  representing  a  man  in  extreme  suffer- 
ing who  is  striving  to  collect  the  conscious  strength  of  his  soul 
to  bear  it  While  the  muscles  are  swelling  and  the  nerves  are 
straining  with  torture,  the  determined  spirit  is  visible  in  the  tur- 
gid forehead,  the  chest  is  distended  by  the  obstructed  breath  and 
the  suppressed  outburst  of  feeling,  in  order  that  he  may  retain 
and  keep  within  himself  the  pain  which  tortures  him.  The  in- 
drawn anxious  sigh  and  the  inhaled  breath  exhaust  the  belly, 
and  make  the  sides  hollow  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  almost 
able  to  see  the  movements  of  the  entrails.  But  his  own  suffer- 
ing seems  to  distress  him  less  than  that  of  his  children,  who 
turn  their  faces  to  their  father  and  shriek  for  aid ;  the  father's 
feelings  are  visible  in  the  sorrowful  eyes,  and  his  pity  seems  to 
float  on  them  in  a  dim  vapor.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
complaining,  but  not  screaming ;  the  eyes  are  turned  for  help  to 
a  higher  power.  The  mouth  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  the  sunken 
under  lip  is  heavy  with  the  same  feeling ;  but  in  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  drawn  upwards,  this  expression  is  mingled  with  one  of 
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pain,  which,  with  an  emotion  of  indignation  at  nnmerited,  un- 
worthy suffering,  rises  to  the  nose,  swells  it,  and  manifests  itr 
self  in  the  dilated  and  upward-drawn  nostrils.  The  struggle 
hetween  the  pain  and  the  suppression  of  the  feelings  is  rendered 
with  great  knowledge  as  concentrated  in  one  point  below  the 
forehead  \  for  whilst  the  pain  elevates  the  eyebrows,  resistance 
to  it  presses  the  fleshy  parts  above  the  eyes  downward  and 
towards  the  upper  eyelid,  so  that  it  is  almost  eutirely  covered 
by  the  overhanging  skin.  As  the  artist  could  not  make  nature 
more  beautiful,  he  has  sought  to  exhibit  it  more  developed,  more 
strained,  more  powerful  j  in  the  parts  where  the  greatest  pain  is 
placed  he  shows  us  the  greatest  beauty.  The  left  side,  into 
which  the  serpent  with  furious  bite  discharges  its  poison, 
appears  to  suffer  the  most  violently  from  its  greater  sensibility 
in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  heart ;  and  this  part  of  the 
body  may  be  termed  a  miracle  of  art  It  seems  as  though  he 
wishes  to  raise  his  legs,  that  he  may  flee  from  his  distress ;  no 
part  is  in  repose  j  even  the  touches  of  the  chisel  are  so  managed 
as  to  suggest  a  benumbed  skin. 

17.  As  this  work  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  and  not  formed 
of  a  single  block,  which  Pliny  asserts  of  the  group  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  objections  have  been  adduced  against  its  genuine- 
ness; it  is  maintained  that  the  present  Laocoon  is  not  the 
ancient  one  so  celebrated.  Pirro  Ligorio  is  one  of  the  doubters, 
and,  as  fragments  of  feet  and  serpents  larger  than  nature  were 
found  in  his  time,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  the  genuine 
antique  Laocoon  was  much  larger  than  the  one  now  existing ; 
this  being  presupposed,  he  makes  it  out  that  the  fragments 
mentioned  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  statue  in  the  Belve- 
dere ;  this  may  be  found  in  his  own  writing  in  his  manuscripts 
in  the  Vatican  library.  Others  also  have  brought  forward  the 
trifling  objection  in  regard  to  the  two  blocks,  not  reflecting  that 
the  joint  was  not  visible  formerly  as  at  present.  The  pretension 
of  Ligorio  however  is  deserving  of  notice  only  on  account  of  a 
mutilated  head  larger  than  life  found  among  the  fragments 
behind  the  Famese  palace,  in  which  we  can  still  discover  a 
resemblance  with  the  head  of  the  LaocoOn,  and  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  feet  and  serpents  mentioned  above.  This  muti- 
lated head  has  with  other  fragments  been  transferred  to  Naples. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  a  rilievo  is  to  be  found  at 
San  Ildefonso,  the  pleasure-palace  of  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
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represents  Laocoon  together  with  his  two  sons,  and  a  winged 
Cupid  hovering  over  them,  as  though  he  would  come  to  their 
assistance. 

18.  Pyrgoteles  flourished  at  the  same  epoch,  and  was  con- 
temporaiy  with  Lysippus.  He  was  an  engraver  on  gems,  and 
like  the  latter  artist  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of  making 
the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great  Two  gems  hearing  his 
name  are  known ;  on  one  of  them  it  is  suspicious,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  more  modem  engraver, 
done  for  deception.  A  small  bust  is  cut  on  the  first  gem, 
which  is  an  agate-onyx,  somewhat  larger  than  half  of  the  print 
of  it  by  Picart,  and  which  was  made  known  among  the  en- 
graved gems  published  by  the  Baron  von  Stosch  (10).  This 
bust  is  not  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  Natter 
asserts,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  von  Schbnbom,  who 
transmitted  to  Rome,  to  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  an 
impression  of  the  writing,  and  especially  of  the  name  of  the 
artist ;  the  writing  was  recognized  as  ancient.  But  on  exami- 
nation of  an  impression  from  it  in  wax,  which  was  in  the  Flor- 
entine museum  at  Florence,  and  of  the  engraved  print,  doubts 
occurred  to  my  mind.  The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  name 
Pyrgoteles  itself,  which  is  in  the  nominative  case ;  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  gem-engravers,  who  put  their 
names  in  the  genitive  case  on  their  work,  so  that,  instead  of 
HYPrOTEAHS,  we  ought  to  have  HYPrOTEAOYS  (11).  My 
second  doubt  arose  from  the  image  itself,  which  resembles  not 
an  Alexander,  but  a  Hercules.  The  likeness  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  whiskers,  which,  falling  down  from  the  temples, 
cover  a  portion  of  the  cheeks,  —  an  arrangement  of  the  hair 
not  to  be  found  in  a  single  likeness  of  this  king,  —  but  also  in 
the  hair  upon  the  forehead,  which  is  short  and  curly  after  the 
manner  of  Hercules's  hair,  while  on  the  contrary  the  hair  on 
heads  of  Alexander  rises  with  a  negligent  grandeur  from  the 
forehead,  and  forming  a  short  curve  falls  down  again  upon  the 
forehead,  afler  the  manner  of  the  upper  hair  of  Jupiter.  More- 
over it  is  covered  with  a  lion's  skin,  which  is  altogether  unusual 
with  heads  of  Alexander ;  and  it  is  represented  in  great  sorrow, 
and  lamenting  or  sighing  with  open  mouth.  This  circumstance 
has  not  been  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  find  in  it  a  like- 
ness of  Alexander,  for  such  an  aspect  might  notwithstanding 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  affliction  of  Alexander  at  the 
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death  of  HephseBtion.  But  the  sadDess  expressed  here  can 
also  be  explained  more  pertinently  in  connection  with  Hercules 
and  the  grief  which  seized  him  when  he  recovered  his  senses 
after  the  frenzj  in  which  he  had  slain  his  own  children  bj 
Megara,  and  with  painful  regret  lamented  his  fearful  act,  for  in 
this  manner  had  Nic8Darchus  represented  him. 

19.  The  second  gem,  on  which  is  a  head  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Phocion,  is  cut  in  relief,  and  an  engraving  of  it  has  been 
published  also  by  Von  Stosch.  But  neither  he  nor  Bellori  had 
seen  it ;  both  had  formed  an  opinion  upon  it  merely  from  a 
cast,  which  was  taken  from  a  bad  impression  in  sealing-wax ; 
for  the  gem  itself  was  in  the  mansion,  of  Count  Castiglione,  and 
the  privilege  could  not  be  obtained  of  taking  it  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  correct  cast  of  it  in  sulphur.  The 
present  possessor  of  it  is  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  and 
I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it  because  I  have  it  before 
me  (12). 

20.  The  figure  on  it  represents  an  aged  man  without  a 
beard ;  on  one  side  is  the  name  ^OKIONOC,  Of  Pkocion  ;  but 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  bust  we  read  IXYPFOTEAHS  EIIOIEI, 
Pyrgoteles  made.  The  head  is  antique,  and  the  former  name, 
Phocion,  is  probably  also  ancient.  But  it  must  denote  the 
artist ;  it  cannot  mean  the  celebrated  Phocion ;  inasmuch  as 
the  names  of  the  divinities  were  not  usually  placed  beneath 
the  likenesses  of  them,  so  also  it  was  not  customary  to  distin- 
guish by  their  names  the  heads  of  illustrious  persons.  The 
name  of  the  individual  is  found  on  some  heads  in  marble  and 
bronze  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
ZEY2  under  a  head  of  Jupiter  in  the  older  style,  on  a  bronze 
coin  of  the  city  of  Loch,  in  the  museum  of  the  Duke  of 
Caraffa  Noja^  at  Naples.  But  on  Greek  engraved  gems  we 
rarely  read  the  name  either  of  a  divinity  or  of  other  figures, 
as  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  first 
part  (13).     (Book  III.  ch.  4.) 

21.  But  in  the  second  name  the  deception  becomes  appar- 
ent from  the  different  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  two  circtun- 
scriptions,  because  in  one  the  Sigma  is  round,  that  is,  shaped 
thus,  Of  and  in  the  other  it  has  sharp  angles,  that  is,  has  its 
usual  form,  S.  Besides,  the  Epsilon  is  of  a  round  shape,  0 
Now  this  form  of  the  letter  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  finally  it  is  unusual,  as  we  have  pre- 
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tIoubIj  remarked,  to  read  the  name  of  a  gem-eDgrayer  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word  EIIOIEI. 
One  might  however  bring  forward,  as  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, a  mutilated  intaglio  gem  of  the  Yettori  museum  at  Rome, 
on  which  are  to  be  seen  two  legs  cased  in  armor,  with  the  cir^ 
cumscription,  KOINTOC  AAEBA  .  .  EIIOIEI,  that  is,  Qmntui^ 
son  of  Alexander,  made.  But  this  is  probably  the  sole  inscrip- 
tion of  the  kind  on  engraved  gems,  and  it  points  to  a  later 
date,  in  which  artists  strove  to  obtain  through  their  names  that 
consideration  which  could  not  be  conceded  to  their  merit.  This 
fact  is  illustrated  among  other  instAnoes  by  a  small  tombstone 
in  the  Capitoline  museum,  executed  in  the  worst  times  of  art, 
on  which  above  the  small  figure  of  a  warrior  is  seen  the  name 
of  the  artist,  engraved  in  the  following  manner,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  form  :  — 

ETTTXHC  BEITTNETC 
TEXNEITHC  EUOIEI 

"  Entychei,  the  Bithynian,  was  the  artist." 

• 

22.  After  this  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  and 
gem-engravers  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
I  shall  briefly  touch  upon  certain  painters,  in  reference  how- 
ever only  to  those  points  which  have  either  been  omitted 
by  other  more  modem  writers,  or  have  not  been  well  under- 
stood. 

23.  Pliny  remarks  of  Apelles  in  terms  of  commendation,  that 
he  did  not  suffer  a  day  to  pass,  ut  non  Uneam  ducendo  exerderei 
artem,  —  a  remark  of  which  readers  have  generally  had  no  dear 
idea  (14).  He  means  to  say  that  Apelles  drew  something  eveiy 
day,  that  is,  something  in  addition  to  his  usual  work,  either 
from  nature,  or  even,  as  we  may  conjecture,  after  the  works  of 
the  older  masters,  and  this  meaning  is  indicated  by  the  word 
Uneam,  The  remark,  if  understood  of  his  occupation  gen- 
erally, as  it  usually  is,  would  be  deficient  in  point,  for  what 
artist  is  there  in  the  world  who  does  not  do  each  day  at 
least  so  much  as  may  amount  to  a  line  1  Or  what  kind  of 
praise  would  it  be  to  say  with  Bayle,  that  he  used  his  brush 
every  day  (15)1 

24.  Pliny  says  of  Aristides,  the  contemporary  of  Apelles,  1$ 
omnium  primue  animum  pinxit^  et  iennu  hominit  exprettii^  guas 
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vacant  Grosci  iqOri ;  item  perlurhationes ;  durior  paulo  in  eolorir 
bus ;  ''  He  was  the  first  to  paint  the  soul,  and  to  express  the 
emotions,  rfiri,  as  the  Greeks  term  them;  also  the  passions; 
but  he  was  a  little  harder  in  his  coloring."  If  the  first  clause 
of  this  criticism  is  correct,  the  meaning  of  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  well  expressed ;  but  it  might  have  no  other  signification 
than  this,  that  Aristides  was  the  first  who  had  directed  his 
attention  exclusively  to  expression,  especiallj  of  strong  emo- 
tions, insomuch  that  he  neglected  his  coloring,  which  was 
hard  (16).i 

25.  Protogenes,  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  who  likewise  gave 
celebrity  to  this  period,  is  said  to  have  painted  ships  until  his 
fiftieth  year.  We  are  not  to  understand  this  remark  of  paint- 
ings representing  only  ships,  but  it  was  said  he  painted  ships, 
that  is,  he  decorated  the  outside  of  them  with  paintings  in  the 
manner  practised  even  at  the  present  day.  The  Pope  has  in 
his  pay  a  painter  whose  special  occupation  it  is  to  paint  galleys 
(17).  The  Satyr  or  young  Faun  of  Protogenes,  in  which  the 
artist  wished  to  express  careless  confidence,  stood  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  with  two  flutes  in  his  hand,  and  was  called  Anapaucme- 
nos,  "  The  Reposing,"  on  account  of  his  posture  ;  the  other  arm 
was  probably  placed  upon  his  head,  as  in  the  statue  of  Hercules 
which  represents  him  resting  from  his  labors,  with  the  explana- 
tory title,  Anapauamenos  (18). 

26.  Nicomachus,  also  a  celebrated  painter  of  this  time,  I 
mention  here  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  according 
to  Pliny  the  first  who  represented  Ulysses  with  the  usual 
pointed  hat.  Consequently  not  one  of  the  engraved  gems, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rilievi  in  marble,  which  represent  him 
thus,  could  have  been  executed  prior  to  his  time. 

27.  In  connection  with  the  remarks  just  made  upon  art,  and 
upon  the  works  of  these  artists,  some  consideration  is  justly 
due  to  a  few  likenesses  of  Alexander  the  Great  which  have  es- 
caped destruction,  since  he  acquired  the  title  of  the  Great  not 
less  in  art  than  by  his  wonderful  undertakings.  No  portraits, 
whether  of  divinities,  heroes,  or  other  celebrated  men,  have 
equal  claims  with  his  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  art ;  for  he 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  it,  because  he  was  from  his 
own  impulses  the  greatest  promoter  of  art  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  all  the  artists  of  his  time  shared  his  munificence. 

1  Plate  XIIL 
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His  encouragement  of  art  is  indeed  a  more  legitimate  cause  of 
renown  to  him  than  all  the  trophies  erected  to  his  conquests, 
than  all  the  monuments  of  his  marches  through  countless 
kingdoms;  for  he  divides  the  glory  with  no  one,  it  belongs 
to  himself  alone  and  to  his  own  discernment,  and  the  se- 
verest judge  of  human  actions  cannot  dim  its  lustre  by  any 
censure. 

.28.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  existing  portraits 
of  Alexander  were  executed  in  his  time ;  still  less  possible  is 
it  to  form  any  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  artists.  We  know 
that  both  Lysippus  and  Pyrgoteles  had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing his  likeness,  the  one  in  bronze,  the  other  on  gems;  but 
the  name  of  the  artist  who  enjoyed  the  same  privilege  of 
making  his  image  in  marble  is  not  stated;  there  was  no 
sculptor  of  the  age  however  who  had  attained  equal  celebrity 
with  Lysippus. 

29.  Of  heads  of  Alexander  three  are  pre-eminent  The  larg- 
est is  in  the  Grand  Ducal  gallery,  at  Florence ;  the  second,  in 
the  Capitoline  museum ;  and  the  third,  which  was  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  is  now  at  San  Ildefonso,  in  Spain. 
It  is  known  that  Alexander  carried  his  head  a  little  inclined  to 
one  shoulder,  and  therefore  all  portraits  of  him  are  represented 
with  the  look  directed  upward,  —  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  noticed  in  a  Greek  epigram  on  a  statue  of  him  executed 
by  Lysippus.  A  statue  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  was  likewise  represented  with  the  eyes  turned  up- 
wards. 

30.  The  disposition  of  the  hair  is  peculiar  to  heads  of  Alex- 
ander ;  among  all  the  images  of  heroes  there  is  nothing  like  it ; 
it  resembles  that  of  Jupiter,  for  whose  son  he  wished  to  pass ; 
that  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  History 
(Book  v.  ch.  5,  §  11),  the  hair  is  stroked  upwards,  then  forms 
a  curve,  and  falls  down  again  in  several  portions  on  each  side. 
Now  as  Lysippus  represented  him  with  the  attributes  of  Jupi- 
ter, it  becomes  probable  that  he  may  have  introduced  also  into 
his  aspect  some  resemblance  to  the  deity;  and  the  point  of 
resemblance  might  be  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, — an 
example  which  was  probably  afterwards  imitated  by  other 
sculptors. 

31.  If  we  are  scantily  provided  with  heads  of  Alexander,  we 
are  still  more  so  with  statues.     There  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  Al- 
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bani  villa  an  heroic  statue  above  the  size  of  life,  the  head  of 
"which,  covered  with  a  helmet,  is  a  likeness  of  Alexander ;  but 
the  head  does  not  belong  to  the  statue ;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  good  in  regard  to  statues  out  of  Rome,  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted,  to  which  the  name  of  Alexander  is  given  on 
account  of  the  head.  The  only  genuine  statue  of  the  size  of 
life  is  probably  the  one  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  Rondi- 
nini,  at  Rome  (19),  for  the  head,  which  is  without  helmet,  has 
never  been  detached  from  the  body,  and  has  remained  unin- 
jured to  such  a  degree  that  not  only  the  nose  has  received  no 
damage,  —  a  good  fortune  that  very  few  heads  have  had,  — 
but  even  the  skin  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  cor- 
roded. In  this  statue  Alexander  is  represented  heroically, 
that  is  perfectly  nude ;  the  right  elbow  is  supported  on  the 
right  thigh,  consequently  he  stands  in  a  bent  position.  The 
hair  is  arranged  also  on  this  head  as  on  the  heads  before  no- 
ticed, so  that  there  is  not  the  least  difference  even  in  the  parting 
of  it  from  that  of  the  heads  in  the  Capitoline  museum  and  at 
Florence  (20). 

32.  As  the  artists  justly  regarded  Alexander  as  their  hero, 
so  also  they  selected  the  subjects  of  their  representations  from 
his  history,  even  as  they  did  from  the  history  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  which  is  the  proper  province  of  art.  Among  all  the 
kings  and  celebrated  men  of  authentic  history,  Alexander  is  the 
only  one  who  obtained  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in 
rilievi  of  which  the  subjects  are  contained  in  his  own  history ; 
for  in  its  incidents  it  resembles  heroic  fable,  and  is  therefore 
poetical ;  it  was  consequently  also  conformable  to  art,  which 
loves  the  extraordinary,  and  was  moreover  not  less  familiar  to 
all  than  the  tales  concerning  Achilles  and  Ulysses. 

33.  When  I  speak  of  rilievi  I  understand  those  which,  like 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  were  executed  as  significant  or 
allegorical  representations,  and  were  introduced  into  buildings 
or  sepulchral  monuments,  and  I  exclude  public  structures  on 
"which  the  emperors  caused  their  own  history  to  be  figured. 
Notwithstanding  the  poetic  and  pictorial  character  of  the  events 
of  Alexander's  life,  as  noticed  above,  and  the  probability  that 
many  of  those  incidents  wefe  subjects  for  painters  even  after 
his  own  age,  still  we  find  a  representation  only  of  his  interview 
with  Diogenes,  which  shows  the  latter  lying  in  his  tub  of  burnt 
clay,  and  receiving  the  other  beneath  the  walls  of  Corinth. 
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This  pieoe,  which  is  in  the  Albani  villa,  has  been  published  in 
my  Ancient  MonumenU, 

34.  We  should  have  either  an  incorrect  idea,  or  none  at  all, 
of  the  face  of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  own  and 
all  times,  whose  statue  stood  at  Athens,  and  whose  portraits  in 
bronze  and  marble  were  erected  in  numberless  places,  if  two 
small  busts  of  him  in  bronse  had  not  been  found  among  the 
discoveries  at  Herculaneum.  In  size  they  are  less  than  life ; 
on  the  socle  of  the  smaller  the  name  of  the  celebrated  orator  is 
engraved  in  Greek  letters  (21).  Both  these  heads  wear  a 
beard,  and  have  no  similarity  with  a  bust  without  a  beard, 
wrought  in  relief,  and  bearing  the  same  name,  which  was 
found  at  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  and  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  Bellori,  and  others,  as  the  likeness  of  Demosthenes ;  it 
must  consequently  represent  another  person. 

35.  Although  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  likeness  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  preserved  only  in  the  two  busts  found 
in  Herculaneum,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  discovered 
on  any  monument  in  Rome,  yet  in  January,  1768,  there  came 
to  light  a  cast  in  gypsum  which  had  been  formed  at  some  ear- 
lier period  upon  a  small,  but  probably  lost,  work  of  terra 
cotta  in  relief  (22).  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  height,  and 
represents  Demosthenes  in  advanced  age,  so  that  the  head  has 
a  perfect  similarity  with  the  busts.  He  is  sitting  on  a  square 
stone,  half  nude ;  his  head  is  bent,  and  he  is  in  deep  thought. 
In  his  left  hand,  which  rests  on  the  stone,  he  holds  a  scroll ; 
with  his  right  he  grasps  his  knee ;  on  the  stone  is  the  name 
AHMOS0ENH2,  and  under  it  the  word  EHIBOMIOS,  — a 
word  of  rare  use  among  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  applied  to 
what  is  lying  or  sitting  on  an  altar.  In  Pollux,  tmfiiafjuov  fiiXoi 
signifies  a  song  which  was  sung  at  the  altar.  The  stone  in  this 
case  represents  an  altar,  j3(i)fio«,  the  very  altar  in  the  sacred 
and  inviolable  temple  of  Neptune  on  the  island  Kalauria,  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  Troszene,  to  which  Demosthenes  had  fled  from 
Athens  to  save  himself  frt)m  the  pursuit  of  Antipater,  vice-re- 
gent  of  Macedonia,  and  wherein  he  died  in  his  sixty-second  year 
frt)m  poison,  which  he  carried  concealed  in  a  finger-ring,  that 
he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  In  this  plaster- 
cast  therefore  we  have  Demosthenes  represented  sitting  on  an 
altar,  and  of  the  precise  age  in  which  he  terminated  his  life, 
and  in  the  sad  and  desperate  circumstances  which  forced  him  to 
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quit  the  world.  From  the  shape  of  the  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion compared  with  the  strokes  of  the  name  on  the  Hercular 
neum  bust,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  figure  may  be  more 
ancient  than  the  heads.  '  At  a  proper  time  I  intend  to  pub- 
lish an  engraving  of  it.  In  the  enclosure,  irtpCfioXx^f  of  the 
temple  of  Neptune  above  mentioned,  the  tomb  of  this  celebrated 
man  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ART  UNDER   THE   DIMMEDIATE   SUCCESSORS  OF   ALEXANDER 

THE   GREAT. 

1.  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  death  not  less  than  his  life 
is  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  in  the  first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Olympiad ;  and  in  a*  few  years  after  his  death,  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  Olympiad,  Pliny  says  that  art  was  at  an 
end.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  this  statement  is  as  correct  as 
the  assertion  of  Tacitus  that,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Rome 
ceased  to  produce  any  more  great  men,  or  as  the  fact  which  we 
know,  that  after  the  death  of  Augustus  the  Roman  language 
and  eloquence  suddenly  deteriorated.  We  might  believe  that 
perhaps  Pliny  had  Athens  especially  in  view  in  making  this 
remark,  —  a  point  upon  which  I  shall  touch  hereafler,  —  for  the 
subsequent  portion  of  this  History  will  prove  the  contrary  in 
regard  to  Greek  art  generally. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  rebellions  and 
bloody  wars  arose  in  the  kingdoms  which  he  had  conquered,  as 
well  as  in  Macedonia  itself,  under  his  immediate  successors,  — 
all  of  whom  had  died  o{f  about  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  —  and  continued  to  rage  even  under  their 
successors  and  sons.  Greece  suffered  more  in  a  brief  period 
from  the  hostile  armies  by  which  it  was  continually  overrun, 
from  the  almost  annual  change  of  government,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  by  which  its  means  were  exhausted,  than  from  all  the 
previous  internal  wars  of  its  states  among  themselves. 

3.  The  spirit  of  freedom  awoke  among  the  Athenians  after 
Alexander's  death,  and  they  made  a  final  attempt  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  mild  sway  of  the  Macedonians,  and  incited 
other  cities  to  take  up  arms  against  Antipater.  But  after 
obtaining  some  advantages  they  were  defeated  at  Lamia,  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  peace  on  rigorous  oonditionsy  by  which 
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they  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  besides 
paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  into  the 
harbor  of  Munychia.  Even  those  Athenians  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  just  mentioned  were  everywhere  sought  out  by 
Macedonian  emissaries,  and  torn  with  violence  from  the  temples 
in  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
were  transported  to  Thrace.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of 
Athens  came  to  an  end.  Polysperchon,  Antipater's  successor 
in  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  made  a  proclamation  shortly 
afterwards  in  which  he  proffered  to  all  the  Greeks  their  former 
constitution  and  a  government  of  their  own.  But  his  promise 
was  not  fulfilled ;  in  Athens  the  contrary  even  took  place,  for 
the  harbors  of  the  city  continued  by  advice  of  Phocion  to  be 
occupied  by  Macedonian  soldiers. 

4.  The  loss  of  freedom,  from  which  art  had  as  it  were  re- 
ceived its  life,  was  necessarily  followed  by  its  decline  and  fall 
on  the  very  spot  where  liberty  had  once  eminently  flourished. 
Kassander,  son  of  Antipater  and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  hav- 
ing removed  from  his  path  the  entire  family  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  appointed  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Phalereus  regent  of 
Athens,  who  for  ten  full  years  was  able  to  secure  its  entire 
devotion  to  his  will,  and  the  city  became  once  more  as  popu- 
lous as  it  had  ever  been.  From  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
statues  in  bronze,  among  which  were  many  in  chariots  and  on 
horse,  that  were  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  during 
the  space  of  a  year,  we  should  infer  that  wealthy  citizens  and 
artists  constituted  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens. 

5.  This  form  of  government  continued  until  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  Kas- 
sander and  conquered  Macedonia.  This  subversion  of  affairs 
was  felt  also  in  Athens,  for  the  city  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  fortunate  conqueror;  the  regent  became  a  fugitive,  and 
took  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  he  found  protection  with  Ptolemy 
the  First.  This  event  occurred  in  the  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teenth Olympiad.  He  had  scarcely  left  Athens  before  the  fickle 
and  ungrateful  people  threw  down  all  the  statues  of  him,  and 
caused  them  to  be  melted ;  even  his  name  was  obliterated  in 
all  places. 

6.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athenians  showed  themselves  ex- 
travagant in  their  demonstrations  of  honor  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes;  a  public  ordinance  was  passed  relative  to  the 
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golden  statues  which  the  city  desired  to  erect  to  this  their  new 
master,  and  his  father,  Antigonus.  We  may  infer  that  statues 
made  really  of  gold  are  here  meant  from  a  similar  ordinance  of 
the  city  of  Sigseum,  in  the  land  of  Troy,  in  regard  to  a  golden 
equestrian  statue  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  in  that  place 
to  this  same  Antigonus.  But  even  this  costly  adulation  proved 
injurious  to  truth  and  industry  in  art,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  flowers  rather  than  the  fruits  of  art  were  sought  for,  as 
according  to  Pliny  the  reign  of  flowers  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 

7.  The  abject  adulation  of  the  Athenians  found  no  favor 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  treated  them  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved.  In  consequence  thereof  they  revolted 
against  him  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Antigonus,  who  fell 
in  battle  at  Ipsus,  and  Lachares  set  himself  up  as  chief  of  the 
city.  In  resentment  of  their  perfidy  Demetrius  expelled  La* 
chares,  fortified  the  Museum,  and  introduced  a  garrison  into  it 
Under  such  circumstances  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were 
reduced  to  actual  bondage.  In  the  times  immediately  subse- 
quent, Athens,  once  the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
had  declined  so  much  that  when  it  formed  an  alliance  with 
Thebes  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  general  tax  was  laid 
throughout  the  whole  Athenian  territory  upon  property  of  all 
kinds,  upon  houses,  and  farms,  and  ready  money,  still  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  were  wanting  to  make  up  the  required 
sum  of  six  thousand  talents.  This  state  of  impoverishment 
occurred  only  a  few  years  after  the  time  when  they  erected  to 
one  individual  some  hundred  statues  of  bronze,  — a  work  which 
could  not  be  effected  at  the  present  day  in  all  Christendom. 
In  this  exhausted  condition  of  Athens,  in  which  commerce  and 
trade,  the  sources  of  wealth,  were  dried  up,  artists  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  forsake  their  most  distinguished  seat  and  seek 
their  fortunes  elsewhere ;  and  art  itself  abandoned  Greece,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  for  some  time,  and  went  into  Asia  and 
Egypt  This  decline  in  the  flourishing  state  of  art  is  to  be 
understood  of  new  artists  who  became  eminent ;  for  those  who, 
like  Lysippus,  Apelles,  and  Protogenes,  had  survived  the  period 
in  question,  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  they 
flourished.  The  great  change  in  art  for  the  worse  which 
ensued  on  Alexander's  death  is  manifested  also  in  the  language 
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and  style  of  composition  of  the  Greeks ;  for  from  this  time  for- 
ward most  of  their  works  are  written  in  the  common  dialect  so 
called,  which  was  never  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  the  dialect 
of  the  people ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  learned,  just  as  Latin 
is  at  the  present  day. 

8.  But,  before  we  consider  the  reception  of  Greek  art  and  its 
destiny  in  lands  wherein  it  had  never  previously  been  exercised, 
the  reader  may  form  some  opinion  in  regard  to  it  from  two 
works  which  were  produced  prior  to  its  departure  from  its 
native  soiL  These  are  a  coin  of  Antigonus  the  First,  the  father 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  which  indisputably  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  the  great  group  of  the  Famese  Bull,  so  called.  I 
shall  take  the  occasion  to  speak  of  the  portraits  of  the  celebra^ 
ted  Pyrrhus,  as  they  are  wrongly  named. 

9.  The  coin  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  belongs  to  me,  has 
been  explained  in  my  Ancient  Monumentt,  A  bad  drawing  of  it, 
and  an  explanation  equally  bad,  had  been  previously  published 
in  another  work  (1),  wherein  the  ivy-leaves  encircling  the  head 
were  represented  as  rushes,  and  it  was  therefore  supposed  to 
be  a  Neptune,  and  the  Apollo  on  the  reverse,  sitting  on  a  boat, 
was  transformed  into  an  armed  Venus.  In  my  explanation  I 
have  inferred  the  head  to  be  that  of  the  god  Pan,  as  I  have 
also  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  this 
History  (Book  V.  ch.  1)  ;  but  an  Apollo  on  the  bow  of  a  ship, 
with  a  dolphin  beneath  it,  may  have  reference  to  his  surname, 
AeA^mo9,  because  he  changed  himself  into  a  dolphin  when  he 
guided  to  the  bland  of  Delos  a  Cretan  ship,  freighted  with  its 
first  colonists.  Apollo  is  also  named  Wovrioi  by  Furipides,  that  is 
the  Sea-god  who  drives  his  sea-horse  over  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Now  as  the  Athenians  ascribed  the  victory  of  Marathon  to  the 
god  Pan,  the  present  coin  may  have  been  struck  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  victgry  obtained  at  sea  which  Antigonus  believed 
that  he  had  obtained  through  the  conjoint  aid  of  Pan  and 
Apollo.  The  coin  is  of  the  size  of  the  engraving  which  repre- 
sents it,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Greek  coins,  justly 
deserves  mention  here  as  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  time  of 
which  we  speak ;  the  impression  on  it  is  very  much  raised. 

10.  We  may  probably  attribute  also  to  this  time  the  great 
work  consisting  of  many  figures,  executed  by  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus  from  a  single  block  of  marble,  in  the  Famese  palace, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Famese  Bull.     I  assume 
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this  date  ajB  the  probable  one,  because  Pliny,  who  hajB  left  no 
information  as  to  the  age  when  these  two  artists  lived,  sets  this 
point  as  the  limit  witliin  which  the  most  celebrated  artists 
flourished.  The  stoiy  represented  by  the  work  is  known. 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  in  order  to  avenge  their  mother  Antiope 
whom  Lycus,  their  father,  had  dismissed  that  he  might  marry 
Dirce,  are  tying  the  latter  to  a  bull,  that  she  may  thus  be  hor- 
ribly dragged  along  the  ground. 

1 1.  Pliny  informs  us  that  this  work  was  carried  from  the 
island  of  Rhodes  to  Rome,  and  he  mentions  the  birthplace  only 
of  TauriscuB,  the  city  of  Tralles,  in  Sicily.  He  states  at  the 
same  time  that  the  inscription  which  tells  their  names  and  that 
of  their  father,  Artemidorus,  also  notices  their  master,  Mene- 
orates,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  left  doubtful  which  of 
the  two  the  artists  acknowledged  as  their  real  father,  him  from 
whom  they  had  received  life,  or  him  by  whom  they  had  been 
instructed  in  art.  The  inscription  is  no  longer  extant,  but  the 
most  conspicuous  place  on  which  it  could  have  been  engraved 
is  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  serves  as  a  support  to  the  statue 
of  Zethus ;  but  roost  of  the  shaft,  as  well  as  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  figures  themselves,  is  new. 

12.  The  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  more  than  one  writer 
from'  a  misunderstanding,  as  I  presume,  of  the  account  given 
by  Vasari.  He  says,  it  is  true,  that  this  woric  was  wrought 
from  a  single  block,  and  was  not  pieced,  in  un  »auo  iolo,  e  aenza 
pern;  but  he  intended  to  say  what  examination  shows  to  be  the 
ease,  that  it  was  anciently  without  pieces,  not  that  when  dis- 
interred after  its  discovery  no  portion  of  it  was  found  wanting, 
though  some  persons  have  attempted  to  draw  this  inference 
from  his  words.  The  same  reason,  and  a  want  of  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  new  from  the  old  and  the  Greek  workmanship 
from  the  additions,  produced  the  crude  opinion  of  a  writer  that 
this  work  is  unworthy  of  a  Greek  artist,  and  that  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  production  of  a  Roman  school  (2). 

13.  The  restorations  made  by  a  certain  Battista  Bianchi,  of 
Milan,  in  the  style  of  his  time,  —  that  is,  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  —  are,  on  the  figure  of  Dirce  who  is 
tied  to  the  bull,  the  head  and  bust  as  low  as  the  navel,  together 
with  both  arms,  and  on  that  of  Antiope  also  the  head  and 
arms.  Of  the  figures  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  merely  the 
trunks  and  one  leg  of  each  are  ancient ;  the  heads  appear  to 
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have  been  modelled  by  the  restorer  after  a  head  of  Caracalla. 
The  legs  of  the  bull  are  modem,  as  is  also  the  rope,  though  a 
certain  traveller,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  has  thought  it  deserving 
of  the  utmost  attention  (3). 

14.  The  remaining  antique  portions  of  the  group,  as  for 
example  the  standing  figure  of  Antiope,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head  and  arms,  and  the  seated  boy,  who  is  terrified  at  the 
punishment  of  Dirce,  and  who  cannot  be  intended  for  Ljcus, 
her  husband,  as  James  Gronow  supposes,  will  undeceive  those 
who  have  the  feeling  to  appreciate  the  beauty  by  which  the 
ancient  works  of  art  commend  themselves,  and  justify  the 
honorable  mention  which  Pliny  makes  of  the  artists.  The 
great  dexterity  and  delicacy  with  which  the  artist  handled  the 
chisel  are  seen  in  the  accessories,  and  the  cover  of  the  wicker- 
basket  cUta  myHica,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  ivy, 
and  which  is  placed  beneath  Dirce  to  indicate  that  she  is  a 
Bacchante,  is  finished  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  delicately  elab- 
orated that  it  would  seem  as  though  the  work  had  been  done 
by  some  one  who  in  this  particular  alone  wished  to  exhibit  a 
proof  of  his  skill  (4). 

15.  In  the  Borghese  villa,  on  the  front  side  of  the  palace, 
there  is  a  rilievo,  composed  of  three  figures,  which  represents 
Antiope  standing  between  her  two  sons,  as  shown  by  the  names 
placed  over  each  figure.  Amphion  holds  a  lyre,  and  Zethus  as 
a  shepherd  wears  a  round  hat  thrown  backwards  upon  his 
shoulders,  after  the  manner  of  travellers.  The  mother  seems 
to  be  entreating  her  sons  for  vengeance  upon  Dirce.  This 
piece  has  been  published  in  my  Ancient  Monuments,  and  I  have 
given  a  particular  explanation  of  it  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  History  (Book  YIII.  ch.  4).  In  the  Albani 
villa  there  is  a  representation  of  the  same  scene,  perfectly 
similar  to  the  above  with  the  exception  that  the  names  are 
wanting. 

16.  There  are  coins  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  King 
Pyrrhus  on  which  the  impressions  are  most  beautiful.  On  the 
reverse  of  most  of  the  former  there  is  a  Neptune,  executed  in 
the  finest  manner ;  and  those  of  Pyrrhus  have  either  a  head  of 
Jupiter  of  the  noblest  conception,  or  a  beautiful  bearded  head. 
Sometimes  the  former,  and  sometimes  the  latter,  is  taken  for 
the  likeness  of  Pyrrhus  (5).  Besides  the  coins  of  King  Pjrrrhus 
a  statue  clothed  in  armor,  above  the  size  of  life,  which  was 
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formerly  in  the  Maasimi  palace,  and  now  stands  m  tbe  Caropi- 
doglio  (6),  and  two  heads  wrought  in  relief,  which  are  perfectly 
similar  to  the  head  of  the  statue,  would  deserve  our  special 
consideration  as  monuments  of  art  belonging  to  this  age  if 
either  the  former  or  the  latter  were  truly  likenesses  of  Pyirhus, 
for  which  they  are  generally  held.  One  of  these  heads,  of  mar- 
ble, is  in  the  Famese  palace  ;  the  other,  of  porphyry,  is  in  the 
Ludovisi  villa  (7) ;  a  third  similar  head  is  the  one  which  Fnl- 
vius  Ursinus  has  published  as  a  likeness  of  this  king.  In  con- 
formity to  the  received  opinion,  Gori  has  given  the  name  of 
Pyrrhus  to  a  similar  head  engraved  on  a  gem  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  museum,  at  Florence. 

17.  In  refutation  of  this  appellation  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  the  heads  in  question,  as  well  as  the  Capitoline  statue, 
have  a  thick  curled  beard ;  now  not  only  Pyrrhus  but  the  other 
successors  of  Alexander  had  the  chin  shaved ;  consequently  no 
head  with  a  beard  can  represent  this  king.  My  remark,  that 
the  face  on  coins  of  Pyrrhus  has  a  sjnooth  chin,  was  made  by 
Pignorius  before  me,  and  Athenseus  testifies  the  same  thing  of 
the  other  Greek  kings  of  his  time,  and  it  is  what  we  ourselves 
see  on  their  coins.  On  the  sole,  very  rare,  large  gold  coin  of 
Pyrrhus  in  the  Grand  Ducal  gallery,  at  Florence,  the  chin  is 
overgrown  with  quite  short  hairs. 

18.  Now,  since  the  application  of  the  name  of  Pyrrhus  to 
this  statue  is  not  admissible  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  represent  a  Mars,  as  the  head  is  evidently  an  ideal. 
But  even  this  opinion  cannot  stand,  for  the  images  of  Mars 
whether  in  marble  or  on  coins  always  show  him  without  beard.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  statue,  the  head  of  which  bears 
more  resemblance  to  Jupiter  than  to  other  gods,  may  represent 
the  martial  Jupiter,  "Apttoi,  who  also  bears  the  surname  of  Sr/Mi- 
rco9.  The  Leader  of  Armies,  especially  as  coats  of  mail  were 
given  to  other  gods  besides,  as  to  Bacchus  on  an  altar  in  the 
Alboni  villa,  and  to  an  Etruscan  Mercury  of  bronze  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  both  of  which  have  been  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Since  however  the  hair  of  the  head  as  weU 
as  of  the  beard  differs  from  the  customaiy  arrangement  of  the 
hair  of  Jupiter,  and  the  head  of  our  statue  is  more  like  that  of 
Agamemnon  on  the  large  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Hamilton 
museum,  on  which  is  represented  the  dispute  between  him  and 
Achilles  in  regard  to  Briseis,  it  appears  to  me  the  most  probable 
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explanation  that  Agamemnon  is  figured  here,  especially  as  we 
know  that  he  had  a  temple  at  Sparta,  and  was  worshipped 
there  under  the  surname  of  Zcw,  Jupiter,  the  same  title  which 
Goigias  gave  also  to  Xerxes,  and  Oppian  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus. 

19.  The  base  together  with  the  inscription  of  a  statue  of 
Jupiter,  Ovpto«,  Who  brings  good  Winds,  is  still  to  be  found  at 
Chalcedon  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  when  the  statues  were  carried 
off  the  bases  were  left  behind.  The  figure  may  have  been  the 
work  of  that  Philo  whose  statue  of  Hephestion,  Alexander's 
favorite,  was  very  much  esteemed. 

20.  The  image  of  the  celebrated  comic  poet  Menander,  pub- 
lished by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  is  no  longer  in  Rome,  and  Scaliger 
mistakes  when  he  says  that  the  head  of  it  stood  over  an  inscrip- 
tion which  recorded  the  years  of  his  birth  and  death.  This 
head  probably  was  never  so  placed.  The  inscription  now  stands 
in  the  library  of  the  Camaldulenses  monks  of  St.  Gregory,  on 
Mt  Ccelius  in  Rome  (8). 

21.  In  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  there  is  a 
celebrated  small  rilievo  which  represents  the  Reconciliation  of 
Hercules  and  his  Apotheosis,  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Father  Corsini  it  must  have  been  executed  not  long 
after  the  above-mentioned  coin  of  Antigonus.  He  believes  him- 
self justified  in  making  this  inference,  especially  from  the  lulmi- 
rable  drawing  and  workmanship  of  it ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  a 
period  anterior  to  that  when  Greece  was  subjected  to  the 
Romans  by  Quintus  Flaminius.  His  opinion  would  not  have 
been  so  wholly  favorable  if  he  had  seen  the  work  itself,  and  had 
not  decided  merely  from  an  engraving  which  was  made  from  it 
under  the  direction  of  Bianchini.  The  drawing  of  the  engrav- 
ing is  quite  tolerable,  but  the  marble  itself  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  so  flourishing  a  period  of  art.  If  my  plan  allowed  me 
to  enter  into  learned  investigations  going  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  art,  I  should  have  various  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
work  in  question,  and  upon  a  full  explanation  of  it.  I  will 
merely  remark  here  that  the  figure  of  the  deified  Hercules  is 
represented  with  one  arm  placed  on  the  head  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  repose  to  which  the  hero  had  attained,  and  the 
position  explained  the  inscription  placed  near  the  figure,  HPA- 
KAH2  ANAHAOMENOS ;  it  should  be  written  ANAHAYO- 
MENOS)  The  Reposing  Hercules.      This  was  the  manner  in 
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which  the  ancient  artists  sought  to  express  in  standing  or 
seated  figures  partly  repose,  and  partly  a  soft,  effeminate  char- 
acter. This  is  its  signification  in  a  limited  degree  in  different 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  and  in  a  standing  Hermaphrodite 
in  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani.  We  see  also  in 
the  celebrated  torso  of  a  Hercules  in  the  Belvedere,  by  Apollo> 
nius,  that  the  left  arm  was  placed  upon  the  head,  —  a  position 
that  confirms  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of  this  work.  What- 
ever other  remarks  I  may  have  to  offer  upon  the  work  mentioned 
above  will  be  found  in  my  Ancient  Monuments, 

22.  After  all  the  free  cities  of  Greece  had  become  enfeebled, 
and  been  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  as  I  have 
related,  art  of  course  found  neither  support  nor  encouragement 
in  its  native  land.  It  lay  forgotten,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
its  citizens,  and  according  to  all  appearance  would  have  utterly 
perished  in  Greece.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  invited 
to  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  Asia  by  the  Seleucid»,  and 
by  them  so  honored  and  rewarded  that  it  seemingly  acquired 
fresh  vigor  on  a  new  soil. 

23.  The  greatest  patrons  of  forsaken  Greek  art  were  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  of  the  name,  received  with  a  wel- 
come not  only  Greek  artists  but  also  other  deserving  persons 
who  had  abandoned  their  native  land.  Among  the  latter  was  De- 
metrius Plialereus,  who  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Athens  where 
he  had  been  ruler  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  among  the  former  Apelles,  the  head  of  Greek 
art.  This  king  and  his  successors  were  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  those  who  had  divided  among  themselves  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great.  They  maintained  —  if  we  may 
trust  the  authority  of  Appian  of  Alexandria  —  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  thirty  thousand  cavalry ;  they 
had  three  hundred  elephants  equipped  for  war,  and  two  thousand 
war-chariots.  Their  navy  .was  not  less  powerful ;  the  same 
author  speaks  of  twelve  hundred  vessels  having  three  and  five 
banks  of  oars. 

24.  Under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  second  of  these  Greek 
kings,  Alexandria  became  almost  what  Athens  had  been ;  for 
the  greatest  scholars  and  poets,  forsaking  their  fatherland, 
found  good  fortune  there.  Here  Eudides  of  Megara  taught 
geometry ;  here  Theocritus,  the  poet  of  tenderness,  sang  Doric 
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pastorals;  and  Eallimachus  praised  the  gods  with  a  learned 
tongue.  The  magnificent  show  which  this  king  made  at  Alex- 
andria enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  great  number  of 
Greek  artists  in  Egypt,  for  hundreds  of  statues  were  carried 
about  in  it  whicli  were  not  probably  borrowed  from  the  tem- 
ples ;  and  in  a  large  tent,  erected  specially  for  the  festival,  lay 
a  hundred  different  animals  in  marble,  executed  by  the  mofft 
distinguished  artists.  But  of  all  the  artists  there  not  one  is 
known  to  us  by  name  except  Satyrius,  who  cut  in  crystal  a 
likeness  of  Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

25.  Under  the  first  Ptolemies  works  displaying  the  finest 
Greek  art  appear  to  have  been  executed,  wrought  from  Egyp- 
tian stones,  that  is,  basalt  and  porphyry.  Of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  two  figures,  there  remain  only  fragments,  which 
ai'e  wonderful  in  regard  to  workmanship,  and  far  exceed  all 
efforts  of  modern  skill.  Neither  the  workmanship  nor  the 
style  of  the  drawing  allows  us  to  ascribe  such  works  to  the 
age  of  the  Emperors,  who,  as  rulers  of  Egypt,  caused  such 
stones  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  but  neither  could  they  have 
been  executed  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  the  Greeks  carried  Egyptian  stones  to 
Greece.  Pausanias  moreover  mentions  no  statue  either  of 
basalt  or  porphyry. 

26.  My  opinion  in  regard  to  works  in  basalt  is  based  upon 
two  heads,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  limit  of  art 
in  a  stone  of  steel-like  hardness.  The  one  which  I  possess  is  of 
blackish  basalt,  but  it  lacks  the  chin,  together  with  the  cheek- 
bones and  nose.  The  other,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  is  of 
greenish  basalt,  and  perfectly  preserved  even  to  the  nose.  It 
was  once  in  the  Yerospi  family,  but  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  knight  of  Breteuil,  ambassador  plenipotentiary  at  Rome 
from  the  Order  of  Malta. 

This  head  which,  like  the  former,  represents  a  beautiful 
young  man,  was  formerly,  as  we  can  see,  mortised  into  the 
shoulders  of  a  statue,  and,  as  it  has  Pancratiast  ears,  we  may 
believe  that  we  see  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  victor  in  the  great 
Greek  games  whose  statue  had  been  erected  at  Alexandria, 
his  native  place. 

27.  This  statue  cannot  have  represented  one  of  those  victors 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  Olympiad  in  which  they  had  ob- 
tained the  prize,  because  that  honor,  the  highest  in  the  gift  of 
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the  people,  was  bestowed  onlj  upon  those  who  had  won  the 
victory  in  the  cbariot-race,  that  is,  those  who  had  been  victors 
in  the  stadium  (9).  Under  the  first  Ptolemies,  four  winners 
of  this  highest  prize  were  from  Alexandria,  Perigenes  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  Olympiad,  Ammonius  in  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth,  Demetrius  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seventh,  and  Krates  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty* 
first.  As  the  head  of  which  we  speak  represents  an  athlete 
or  Pancratiast  of  Alexandria,  and  Kleoxenus  of  Alexandria 
obtained  the  victory  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  Olym- 
piad (10)  as  competitor  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  Pheedimus 
from  the  same  city,  as  a  Pancratiast,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  Olympiad,  it  may  be  a  likeness  of  either.  Now 
since  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  imitation  of  other  Greek 
cities,  probably  showed  particular  honor,  and  erected  a  statue, 
to  the  citizen  who  first  won  a  victory  ss  an  athlete  in  the 
Olympic  games,  such  a  statue  would  also  have  been  an  object 
of  note  in  the  place,  and  it  is  likely  that  when  Claudius  carried 
the  first  statues  of  porphyry  to  Rome,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he 
carried  off  at  the  same  time  the  very  statue  of  basalt  of  which 
we  now  speak. 

28.  For  the  reasons  adduced,  I  believe  that  the  other  muti- 
lated head  of  blackish  basalt,  of  which  the  chin,  cheek-bones^ 
and  nose  are  wanting,  and  which  is  executed  in  a  style  entirely 
similar  to  the  other,  only  more  artistically  in  the  hair,  likewise 
represents  an  Alexandrian  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  gamea 
The  ears  however  are  different  from  those,  being  of  the  usual 
shape ;  consequently  the  statue  to  which  this  head  belonged 
would  not  represent  a  victorious  athlete,  but  a  conqueror 
in  the  chariot-race,  and  one  of  the  first  four  Alexandrian 
victors. 

29.  In  the  second  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  ERtiory  (Books 
II.  ch.  4,  and  VIII.  ch.  1),  I  have  already  made  mention  of 
works  of  Greek  art  in  porphyry,  and  I  now  touch  upon  them 
here  only  because  they  may  partly  be  considered  as  works  of 
this  era,  —  which  are  at  the  present  day  exceedingly  rare,  — 
and  also  because  they  were  anciently  less  numerous  than  those 
of  marble,  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  rendering  the 
working  of  it  uncommonly  difficult.  The  statues  of  porphyry 
now  in  Rome,  and  which  were  brought  from  Egypt  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  only  by  him,  as   Pliny   states,  were 
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probably  executed  by  the  first  and  best  artists  who  went  fix)m 
Greece  to  Alexandria.  A  beautiful  stump  of  a  Pallas  stands 
on  the  ascent  to  the  Campidoglio  (11) ;  a  Pallas  with  a  marble 
head  is  in  the  Medici  villa  (12) ;  and  the  most  beautiful  statue 
not  only  in  porphyry,  but  one  may  even  say  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  antiquity,  is  a  presumed  Muse  lai^ger  than  life  in 
the  Borghese  villa ;  it  is  called  by  others  a  Juno  on  account  of 
the  diadem  which  it  wears;  the  drapery  is  a  prodigy  of  art 
(13).  Statues  of  porphyry  however  were  wrought  also  in  Rome, 
as  a  bust  having  a  coat  of  mail  in  the  Famese  palace  shows, 
which  is  merely  roughed  out,  not  finished.  It  was  found  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  at  Rome,  as  Pirro  Ligorio  relates  in  his 
manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library.  Several  statues  of  captive 
kings,  wrought  from  this  stone,  may  be  found  in  the  Borghese 
and  Medici  villas  and  elsewhere  which  were  probably  executed 
in  Rome  itself. 

30.  The  Alexandrine  coins  were  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
their  impression,  insomuch  that  the  coins  of  Athens  compared 
with  them  appeared  to  be  coarsely  and  unskilfully  executed ; 
in  fact  most  of  the  Athenian  coins  belong  either  to  the  earliest 
times,  or  have  a  bad  impression. 

31.  From  these  works  I  infer  that  the  Greek  art  of  this  age 
in  Egypt  had  not  yet  been  spoilt  by  the  corrupt  taste  which 
disheartened  and  debased  the  Greek  poetic  art  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  generating  a  pestilence  termed  pedantry^ 
which  afterwards  broke  out  among  the  Romans,  and  also  in  the 
last  century  spread  through  all  Europe.  Kallimachus  and 
Nicander,  members  of  the  so-called  Pleiades  or  seven-starred 
constellation  of  poets  at  Alexandria,  strove  to  appear  rather  as 
learned  men  than  as  poets,  and  the  latter,  still  more  than  the 
former,  delights  only  in  old,  strange,  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions, collected  even  from  the  lowest  dialects  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent Greek  nations;  Lycophron  in  particular  preferred  to 
seem  possessed  rather  than  inspired,  and  to  be  understood  with 
labor  and  pain  rather  than  to  please.  He  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  poet  who  sported  with  anagrams  (14).  Other 
poets  constructed  with  their  verses  altars,  flutes,  axes,  and 
eggs ;  even  Theocritus  lowered  himself  by  punning.  But  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  commonest  rules  of  the  language  were 
very  frequently  violated  by  ApoUoniua  Rhodius,  one  of  the  same 
Pleiades, 
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32.  Remarks  like  these,  though  apparently  foreign  to  my 
plan,  always  lead  to  certain  general  conjectures.  When  a  poet 
like  Lycophron  receives  the  applause  of  his  court  and  of  his 
age,  we  do  not  form  the  most  favorable  impression  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  time ;  the  destinies  of  art  and  learning  have 
generally  been  very  much  alike,  and  gone  hand  in  hand.  In 
the  last  century  a  scandalous  malady  raged  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  all  other  lands,  which  filled  the  brains  of  the  learned  with 
noxious  vapors,  and  stirred  their  blood  into  a  feverish  excite- 
ment, produciug  bombast  and  overstrained  witticisms  in  the 
style  of  writing ;  at  the  same  time  a  similar  disease  broke  out 
also  among  the  artists.  Joseph  Arpino,  Bernini,  and  Borromini 
deserted  nature  and  antiquity  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, just  as  Marino  and  others  did  in  poetry. 

33.  The  SeleucidsB,  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  in 
the  Asiatic  territories, — so  named  from  Seleucus  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom,  —  welcomed  not  less  warmly  than  the  Ptole- 
mies the  art  which  was  emigrating  from  Greece,  and  likewise 
protected  and  fostered  the  artists  who  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously flourished  among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
attained  so  great  excellence  as  to  dispute  the  superiority  with 
those  who  had  remained  behind  in  Greece,  ^ut  art  did  not 
attain  equal  celebrity  here  with  the  Greek  art  recently  trans- 
planted into  Egypt,  probably  because  Seleucia,  the  newly 
founded  capital  to  which  these  kings,  deserting  Babylon,  had 
removed  their  residence,  and  thus  located  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  heart  of  Asia,  was  too  remote  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  consequences  of  the  separation  were  the  same 
then  as  we  see  them  at  the  present  day ;  the  artists  who  leave 
Rome,  the  modem  seat  of  art,  gradually  decline  and  degenerate 
because  their  intellect  and  imagination  are  deprived  of  nourish- 
ment and  beautiful  images.  Egypt  on  the  contrary  maintained 
from  Alexandria  by  sea,  and  through  commerce  and  trade,  free 
communication  with  the  Greeks,  and  artists  could  receive  in  a 
short  time  from  Greece  whatever  they  needed  ;  but  there  were 
no  such  facilities  for  reaching  Seleucia.  That  the  remoteness 
of  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Seleucida,  and  its  distance 
from  the  sea  and  consequently  from  the  Greeks,  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  less  progress  of  Greek  art  in  those  regions,  is 
probable  from  the  brilliancy  with  which  in  subsequent  times 
art  flourished  at  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Per- 
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garaus,  very  limited  states  of  lonio  Asia,  —  of  which  I 
shall  hereafter  speak.  Among  the  artists  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  court  of  the  first  Seleucidse,  Hermocles 
of  Rhodes  is  known  to  us  bj  the  statue  of  the  beautiful 
Eombabus. 

34.  The  era  of  Greek  art  under  the  immediate  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  has  hitherto  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion,  terminates  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth 
Olympiad,  in  which  those  kings  —  namely  Ptolemy  the  First  of 
Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Syria,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  and  Ptolemy 
Keraunus  of  Macedonia — had  died,  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 
In  the  following  Olympiad,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth, 
it  happened  that  an  alliance,  formed  by  a  few  inconsiderable 
cities  in  Greece,  became  the  occasion  remotely  of  a  new  and 
different  state  of  things  there,  through  which  art  was  at  last 
again  aroused  from  its  sleep.  The  Greeks  learned  at  that  time 
a  fact  which  experience  teaches  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
human  affairs,  that  when  an  evil  increases  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  become  extreme  it  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  safety, 
just  as  the  string  of  the  violin  when  broken  by  too  strong  ten- 
sion gives  place  to  another  string,  which  is  tightened  with  more 
precaution  and  harmoniously  attuned. 

35.  The  ancient  system  of  government  in  Greece,  which  had 
lost  much  of  its  former  lustre,  had  been  so  far  changed  through 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonians,  that  even  in  Sparta,  in 
which  it  had  continued  unaltered  until  this  time,  a  duration  of 
four  hundred  years,  it  received  another  form  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  When  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  had  been  obliged 
on  account  of  his  despotic  views  to  flee  from  his  native  land  to 
Egypt,  the  administration  of  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
the  Ephori  alone ;  these  officers  were  however  slain  more  than 
once  in  riots  that  occurred  at  different  times.  After  the  death 
of  Kleomenes,  the  people  proceeded  anew  to  choose  a  king,  and 
next  to  Agesipolis,  who  was  still  a  child,  the  highest  dignity 
was  awarded  to  Lycurgus,  whose  forefathers  were  not  of  royal 
blood ;  this  advantage  was  secured  by  giving  a  talent  to  each 
Ephorus.  When  however  his  bribery  became  known,  he  like- 
wise was  obliged  to  flee ;  but  finally  he  was  recalled.  These 
events  happened  in  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  Olympiad. 
Not  long  afterwards,  and  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  king, 
Pelops,  several  tyrants  established  themselves  in  Sparta,  the 
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last  of  whotDi  Nabis,  governed  with  absolute  despotism,  and 
defended  the  citj  by  foreigners. 

36.  Disorder  ruled  in  the  once  celebrated  city  of  Thebes, 
and  Athens  lay  in  a  state  of  utter  inactivity ;  hence,  as  no  sa- 
viour of  freedom  was  present,  tyrants  established  themselves 
everywhere,  aided  by  the  support  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia  (15).  Under  these  circumstances  three  or  four 
cities,  scarcely  known  in  history,  undertook  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  the  Macedonians :  this  event  occurred,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olym- 
piad. The  enterprise  was  successful ;  of  the  tyrants  who  had 
established  themselves  among  them,  some  were  driven  away, 
others  were  slain.  The  alliance  of  these  cities  being  deemed 
of  no  consequence,  the  parties  to  it  remained  undisturbed, 
but  it  was  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the  celebrated  Achsean 
league.  Many  large  cities,  even  Athens  itself,  which  had  not 
ventured  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise,  were  ashamed,  and 
sought  with  similar  courage  the  restoration  of  their  freedooL 
Finally  all  Achasa  entered  into  a  league,  and  new  laws  were 
enacted  and  a  particular  form  of  government  established; 
and  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  iEtolians  from  jealousy 
opposed  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  and  Philoposmen,  the  last  he- 
roes of  Greece,  and  the  former  only  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  became  their  leaders,  and  the  courageous  defend* 
ers  of  freedom,  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olym- 
piad (16). 

37.  The  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  Achaeans  and 
^tolians  broke  out  at  last  into  open  and  bitter  war ;  and  the 
hostility  of  the  two  parties  to  each  other  became  so  extreme 
that  they  began  to  exercise  their  rage  even  upon  works  of  art 
The  iEtolians  were  the  first  to  perpetrate  such  mischief.  When 
they  marched  without  opposition  into  Dios,  a  Macedonian  city, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  they  demolished  the  walls, 
and  pulled  down  houses ;  fire  was  set  to  the  porches  of  temples 
and  the  covered  galleries  around  them,  and  all  the  statues  were 
knocked  to  pieces.  They  committed  similar  outrages  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  where  they  consumed 
the  galleries  by  fire,  shattered  the  statues,  and  razed  the  tem- 
ple itself  to  the  ground ;  and  Polybius  mentions  in  a  speech  of 
an  Acamanian  ambassador  many  other  temples  which  were 
plundered  by  them.     Even  the  territozy  of  Elis,  which  on  ao- 
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count  of  the  public  games  held  there  had  hitherto  been  spared 
by  hostile  parties,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  neutral 
ground,  was  ravaged  like  other  territories  by  the  iEtolians. 

38.  But  the  Macedonians  under  King  Philip,  and  the  Achae- 
ans,  exercised  the  right  of  retaliation  almost  in  the  same  way 
at  Thermse,  the  capital  city  of  the  iEtolians;  they  however 
spared  the  statues  and  likenesses  of  the  deities.  But  when 
Philip  marched  a  second  time  into  Thermce,  he  overthrew 
those  statues  which  he  had  previously  allowed  to  stand.  At 
the  siege  of  the  city  of  Pei^gamus  moreover  he  vented  his  fuzy 
upon  the  temples,  destroying  them  together  with  the  statues 
in  them  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  stones  themselves 
were  broken  into  fragments,  lest  they  might  serve  again  in 
the  restoration  of  the  buildings.  Diodorus  imputes  the  blame 
of  this  act  to  the  king  of  Bithynia,  though  this  is  probably  an 
error.  In  the  city  above  mentioned  there  was  a  celebrated 
statue  of  iEsculapius,  executed  by  an  artist  named  Philo- 
machus,  sometimes  called  Phyromachus.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  war  Athens  had  remained  tranquil,  because  it  was 
utterly  dependent  on  the  Macedonians  and  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Through  this  inactivity  however  its  citizens  had  lost  all  their 
influence  and  respect  among  the  Greeks;  and  when  they  de- 
serted the  Macedonians,  Philip  marched  into  their  territory, 
burnt  the  Academy  in  front  of  the  city,  plundered  the  temples 
in  the  vicinity,  and  did  not  spare  even  the  tombs.  As  the 
Achffians  would  not  assent  to  his  designs  against  Sparta  and 
the  tyrant  Nabis,  he  marched  anew  into  the  Attic  territory, 
destroyed  the  temples  which  he  had  previously  plundered, 
broke  statues  into  fragments,  and  even  caused  the  stones  to 
be  shattered,  that  they  might  not  be  used  again  in  the  re- 
building of  the  temples.  The  Athenians  were  impelled,  prin- 
cipally by  the  perpetration  of  barbarities  of  this  kind,  to  pass 
an  ordinance  against  Philip  by  which  all  statues  of  him  as  well 
as  of  all  persons  of  his  family  of  both  sexes  should  be  thrown 
down  and  destroyed,  and  the  places  wherein  any  inscriptions 
had  been  erected  in  his  honor  were  proclaimed  unholy  and  in- 
famous. In  the  war  against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  the  con- 
sul Manius  Acilius,  after  his  victory  at  Thermopylae,  gave 
orders  to  destroy  the  temple  of  the  Itonic  Pallas  in  which 
there  stood  a  statue  of  this  king.  The  Romans  also,  who 
had  hitherto  spared  the  temples  in  an  enemy's  countzy,  now 
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hefifiXi  to  exercise  the  right  of  retaliation  in  their  way ,  they 
plundered  the  temples  in  the  island  of  Bacchium,  which  lies 
opposite  to  Phocseay  and  carried  away  the  statues.  These 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  Greece  foi£nd  itself  placed 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  Olympiad. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ART  UNDER  THE  IMMEDIATE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 

GREAT.  —  (Continued.) 

1.  At  the  time  when  art  lay  prostrate  in  Greece,  and  the 
works  of  art  were  abused  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  it  was 
flourishing  among  the  refugee  Greeks  in  Sicilj,  but  still  more 
under  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus.  No  particular 
account,  it  is  true,  of  the  blooming  state  of  art  in  Sicily  about 
this  time  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  we  can  infer 
it  from  the  beautiful  impressions  on  the  coins  of  this  island. 
The  cities  founded  there  by  Doric  colonists,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal was  Syracuse,  seem  to  have  desired  to  dispute  the  palm 
of  excellence  in  beautiful  coins  with  those  which  the  lonians 
had  planted,  among  which  Leontium  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent. 

2.  I  am  speaking,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  times  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  until  the  conquest 
of  Syracuse  by  the  Bomans,  in  which  Sicily,  so  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  seemed  the  victim  of  a  sad  fate ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that,  during  the  wars  which  in- 
cessantly harassed  the  island,  even  the  germ  of  art  did  not 
utterly  perish.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  art  flourished  in  more 
ancient  times  under  Gelo,  Hiero,  and  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  kings  in  Syracuse,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
were  filled  with  works  of  art,  insomuch  that  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  Pallas  at  Syracuse,  which  were  made  of  wrought 
gold  and  carved  ivory,  were  considered  superior  to  all  works 
of  the  kind. 

3.  But  even  in  the  subsequent  melancholy  and  troubled 
times  previously  mentioned,  great  artists  must  still  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  Syracuse  notwithstanding  the  continual 
wars,  especially  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  coins  of  King 
Agathocles  in  gold  and  silver,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
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of  difTerent  sizes,  oommonlj  representing  on  one  side  a  head 
of  Proserpine,  and  on  the  other  a  Victoria  placing  a  helmet 
on  a  trophy,  which  consists  of  weapons  suspended  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  prove  that  such  was  the  case  during  the  first 
Punic  war.  Now  as  tjrranny  and  art  nowhere  harmonize,  it 
must  of  course  appear  remarkable  that  thej  should  have  agreed 
in  this  instance,  and  under  the  most  terrible  tyrants.  It  there- 
fore seems  credible  that  an  innate  fondness  for  art  may  have 
attached  Agathocles  to  artists,  since  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
a  potter,  that  is  to  say  had  leamed|  as  I  believe,  the  art  of 
making  and  painting  vases  of  burnt  clay,  and  consequently  had 
been  instructed  in  drawing.  He  caused  a  painting  to  be  made 
of  a  cavalry-fight  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  above-mentioned  temple  of  Pallas,  at  Syracuse. 
This  picture  was  very  much  esteemed,  and  was  one  of  the 
things  which  Marcellus  when  he  plundered  the  city  left  undis- 
turbed, in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  citizens  (1). 

4.  Hiero  the  Second,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse,  was  unanimously 
elected  successor  of  Agathocles,  and  proclaimed  as  king,  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  Olympiad.  His  history  there- 
fore still  touches  on  the  times  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  falls  within  the  first  Punic  war,  which 
be^n  in  the  last  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
Olympiad.  The  great  preparations  on  water  and  land  which 
Hiero  made  in  order  to  put  Sicily  in  a  state  of  security,  and  the 
tranquillity  which  it  enjoyed  under  his  government,  gave  to  art 
new  life.  Of  the  sumptuous  projects  executed  by  him  we  have 
an  instance  among  other  great  works  in  the  vessel,  renowned  in 
all  ancient  times,  which  he  caused  to  be  built ;  it  had  twenty 
banks  of  oars  on  each  side,  and  more  resembled  a  palace  than  a 
ship.  There  were  aqueducts,  gardens,  Imths,  temples  in  it,  and 
the  floor  of  one  room  was  of  mosaic,  or  inlaid  with  small  stones, 
which  represented  the  entire  Iliad ;  the  whole  was  completed  by 
three  hundred  artists  in  twelve  months.  He  sent  to  the  Roman 
people  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was  everywhere  victorious  a 
fleet  laden  with  grain,  and  a  golden  Victoria  which  weighed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  gift  the  senate  accepted, 
although  of  the  forty  golden  dishes  brought  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  city  of  Naples  it  retained  only  one,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  necessity,  and  that  one  the  lightest ;  but  the  golden 
cups  sent  by  the  city  of  Peestum,  in  Lucania,  were  returned 
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with  thanks  to  the  ambassadors.  I  introduce  these  statements 
as  notes  which  in  a  certain  sense  belong  to  the  history  of  art  at 
this  period ;  for  these  cups,  besides  their  worth  as  gold,  probably 
dcriyed  additional  value  from  their  workmanship. 

This  fortunate  ruler  ended  his  glorious  life  after  a  reign  of 
seventy  years  -in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-first  Olympiad.  In  the  first  year  of  the  following 
Olympiad,  when  Hieronymus,  the  unworthy  son  and  successor  of 
Hiero,  together  with  all  his  family,  was  murdered,  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Syracuse  took  to  arms,  the  city  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Marcellus,  as  it  will  be  related  hereafter. 

5.  Not  long  after  the  time  of  Agathocles,  a  coin  of  the 
city  of  Segesta,  in  Sicily,  was  stamped  which  merits  attention, 
not  so  much  from  the  art  displayed  in  it,  as  from  its  rarity  and 
chronological  interest  On  one  side  is  a  female  head  represent- 
ing Segesta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes  of  Troy,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name.  On  the  other  side  is  a  dog  together  with 
three  wheat-ears,  emblematic  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
dog  is  an  image  of  the  river  Krimisus,  who  transformed  himself 
into  a  dog  in  order  to  enjoy  Segesta,  who  had  been  sent  hither 
by  her  father  to  save  her  life.  For  when  Neptune  did  not 
receive  from  Laomedon  the  wages  which  he  and  Apollo  had 
earned  by  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  sent  a  terrible 
monster  against  the  city,  to  whose  rage,  as  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
declared,  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  city  must  be  exposed.  The  most  remarkable  point  about 
this  coin  is  that  it  bears  the  two  names  Egesta  and  Segesta. 
The  siege  of  this  city  by  the  Carthc^inians  was  raised  by  Caius 
Duilius  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-niuth  Olympiad,  and 
nineteen  years  afterwards  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  by 
Caius  Lutatius  Catulus  from  Sicily ;  the  island  then  became  a 
.  Roman  province,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Hiero. 
In  this  province  however  some  cities,  among  which  Segesta  is 
named,  were  left  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  freedom.  The  nine- 
teen years  mentioned  are  designated  on  the  coin  by  A  IB,  if  we 
separate  this  number  into  its  component  parts,  for  U^  or  Z  is 
seven,  and  IB  is  twelve;  if  undivided  the  number  should  be 
written  10.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Segesta 
may  have  wished  to  commemorate  on  this  coin  the  interval 
which  elapsed  from  the  raising  of  the  siege  until  the  conquest 
of  the  island,  in  which  their  freedom  had  been  unexpectedly  con- 
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finned  to  them,  and  that  at  this  time  thej  may  have  changed 
the  name  Egesta  into  Segesta. 

6.  Among  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  the  arts  of  this 
period  Attains  the  Second  (2),  and  his  son  and  successor,  Eume- 
nes  the  Second,  kings  of  Pergamus,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank.  These  two  rulers,  whose  prudence  and  love  for  their  sub- 
jects  have  made  them  immortal,  formed  from  a  small  territory 
a  powerful  kingdom,  and  left  behind  them  treasures  which  were 
termed  treasures  of  Attains,  in  order  to  describe  great  wealth. 
By  their  liberality  they  endeavored  to  win  the  attachment  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Attalus  even  built  for  the  philosopher  Lacydes, 
the  head  of  the  more  modem  Academic  sect,  a  garden  near  the 
Academy  outside  of  Athens  in  order  that  he  might  live  and 
teach  in  it  undisturbedly.  Among  the  cities  to  which  he  had 
done  kindness,  Sicyon  manifested  its  gratitude  by  erecting  to 
him  a  colossal  statue  on  the  public  square  of  the  city,  near 
an  Apollo.  Eumenes  endeared  himself  not  less  to  the  Greeks, 
insomuch  that  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  erected 
columns  in  his  honor  (3). 

7.  In  connection  with  the  great  projects  which  have  for  their 
end  the  welfare  of  a  country,  the  first  care  of  these  kings  was 
to  extend  their  aid  to  knowledge,  and  to  give  it  nurture ;  for 
this  purpose  a  large  collection  of  books  was  formed  at  Pergamus 
which  was  intended  for  public  use,  so  that  Pliny  is  doubtful 
whether  it  or  the  one  at  Alexandria  was  the  first  instituted  with 
this  view  (4).  A  jealousy  in  collecting  the  best  manuscripts 
arose  between  the  scholars  of  Pergamus  and  those  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  feeling  was  carried  so  far  that  spurious  manuscripts  were 
forged  at  the  former  place  under  the  false  names  of  old  writers, 
and  the  learned  men  at  the  latter  place  rivalled  Pergamus  in 
this  sort  of  deception.  When  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  likewise 
from  jealousy,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt, 
the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins  for  writing  was  invented  at  Per- 
gamus (5). 

8.  These  kings,  uniting  a  love  of  the  sciences  with  a  great 
fondness  for  art,  procured  celebrated  books  from  Greece.  There 
was  at  Pergamus  the  renowned  pair  of  Athletes  from  the  hand 
of  Eephissodorus,  the  son  of  Praxiteles ;  and  among  paintings 
^ax  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  by  Apollodorus,  that  is,  Ajax  after 
having  saved  himself  on  a  rock  when  shipwrecked,  and  even  in 
this  situation  defying  the  gods  in  the  words,  "  I  will  escape  even 
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ill  despite  of  the  gods.**  Ajax  is  represented  in  such  a  manner 
on  an  engraved  gem.  Pictures  of  this  kind  were  purchased  at 
a  regtd  price,  as  Plinj  notices  in  regard  to  the  figure  of  a  sick 
man  by  the  celebrated  Aristides  for  which  Attacus  paid  a  hun- 
dred talents. 

9.  Of  the  artists  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  these  kings 
Plinj  gives  the  names  of  four  sculptors,  Isigonus,  Pyromachus, 
Stratonicus,  and  Antigonus ;  the  writings  of  the  last  upon  his 
art  were  formerly  much  esteemed.  He  remarks  that  the  cele- 
brated victory  of  these  two  kings  over  the  Gauls  in  Mysia  had 
been  painted  by  many  artists.  He  also  makes  mention  of  Sosus 
of  Pergamus,  who  excelled  in  mosaic  work,  and  who  represented 
on  a  mosaic  pavement,  with  nothing  but  small  stones,  the  rub- 
bish which  is  collected  by  sweeping ;  hence  the  work  was  named 
Sjordfaaroq  oticof.  The  Unstoept  Ilattsf,  On  the  same  pavement, 
and  probably  in  its  centre,  was  a  figure  of  a  dove  drinking  from 
a  cup ;  its  shadow  is  thrown  upon  the  water ;  other  doves  upon 
its  edge  are  sunning  and  scratching  themselves.  In  another 
place  I  shall  bring  forward  my  objections  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  that  a  mosaic,  discovered  in  Adrian's  villa,  below 
Tivoli,  and  of  which  the  subject  is  the  same,  is  the  very  piece 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  that  the  Emperor  Adrian 
caused  it  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus  to  his  villa. 

10.  The  spurious  manuscripts  under  the  names  of  celebrated 
men  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  which  made  their  appearance 
in  Pergamus  at  this  time,  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  very 
same  fraud  may  have  been  practised  in  art,  and  that  artists 
may  have  then  begun  to  execute  statues  also  under  the  names 
of  the  great  sculptors  of  preceding  ages.  For  not  only  works  of 
sculpture  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  have  been  already 
noticed  by  me  (Book  X.  ch.  1),  but  also  those  of  which  Phaedrus 
makes  mention,  falsely  bore  the  names  of  those  artists.  It  is 
also  probable  that  at  that  date  the  age  of  the  copyists  began, 
and  that  from  their  hands  proceeded  the  great  number  of  stat- 
ues of  young  Satyrs  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  all  similar 
to  one  another,  and  which  are  regarded  as  copies  of  the  celehra- 
ted  Satyr  of  Praxiteles.  I  omit  many  other  figures  which  like- 
wise are  apparently  executed  after  one  and  the  same  model,  as 
for  example  the  two  figures  of  Silenus  holding  a  young  Bacchus 
in  his  arms,  in  the  Ruspoli  palace,  which  are  similar  to  the 
more  celebrated  Silenus  in  the  Borghese  villa,  and  also  different 
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figures  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctono8»  as  copies  of  the  one  which 
came  from  the  hand  of  Praxiteles^  and  was  so  celebrated  under 
that  epithet  The  numerous  figures  of  Venus,  each  one  having 
the  attitude  of  the  Venus  of  the  same  artist,  are  well  known  to 
all ;  and  how  many  statues  of  Apollo  are  there  with  the  right 
arm  resting  on  the  head  and  a  swan  at  the  feet  (6)1 

11.  Having  thus  narrated  the  favorable  circumstances  in 
which  Greek  art  was  situated  in  Sicily,  and  under  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  while  it  had  languished  in  Greece  amidst  the  con- 
stant internal  wars  by  which  the  country  was  harassed,  I  return 
again  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  we  behold  art 
once  more  reviving  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

12.  As  both  parties  had  become  enfeebled  by  the  war  above 
mentioned,  the  iEtoliana  sought  for  aid  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Achseans,  and  called  upon  the  Romans  for  assistance,  who 
then  for  the  first  time  set  foot  on  Grecian  soil  But  the 
Achffians,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Macedonians,  won 
a  victory  under  their  general,  Philopcamen,  over  the  iEtolians 
and  their  ally,  and  the  Romans,  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs,  withdrew  from  those  who  had  sought 
their  aid  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Achseans,  who  with  their 
assistance  conquered  Corinth,  and  defeated  Philip^  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  result  of  this  victory  was  a  celebrated  peace 
in  which  the  king  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  Romans,  by 
which  he  abandoned  all  the  places  which  he  had  conquered  in 
Greece,  and  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  all  points ;  and  it  was 
required  that  these  conditions  should  be  fulBlled  before  the 
time  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Romans  assumed  a  kindly  feeling  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
another  people,  and  the  pro-consul,  Quintus  Flaminius,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  had  the  honor  of  declaring  the 
Greeks  a  free  people,  by  whom  he  was  almost  worshipped. 

13.  This  event  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-fifth  Olympiad,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  when  Pliny  informs  us 
that  the  arts  began  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  Olym- 
piad to  flourish  anew,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended  not  this, 
but  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth.  For  in  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-fourth  Olympiad  the  Romans  were  in  Greece  as  ene- 
mies ;  now  the  arts  can  never  thrive  unless  under  a  peculiarly 
fovorable  aspect  of  affairs.     Soon  afterwards  the  Greeks  received 
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from  Paulus  ^miliiis  a  confirmation  of  their  freedom.  The 
period  in  which  the  arts  lay  prostrate  in  Greece  probably  resem- 
bled the  interval  from  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the 
Caracci.  At  that  time  art  fell  in  the  Roman  School  itself  into 
great  barbarism,  and  even  those  artists,  as  Vasari  and  Zuccheri, 
who  wrote  of  art,  seemed  struck  with  blindness.  The  pictures 
of  the  two  greatest  masters  in  art  were  in  their  full  splendor, 
and  executed  in  the  presence  of  those  who,  as  their  works  show, 
had  never  examined  them  with  attention,  and  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  studied  a  single  antique  statue.  The  elder 
Caracci  of  Bologna  was  the  first  one  whose  eyes  were  reopened. 

14.  Among  the  sculptors  who  made  themselves  celebrated 
during  the  restoration  of  the  arts  in  Greece  are  Antaeus,  Kallis- 
tratus,  Polycles,  the  artist  of  the  beautiful  Hermaphrodite^ 
AthensDus,  Kallixenus,  Pythocles,  Pythias,  Ti  modes,  and  Metro- 
dorus,  the  painter  and  philosopher,  but  whom  Pliny  enumer- 
ates among  the  preceding  artists.  This  is  the  last  era  of  Greek 
art  properly  so  called. 

The  beautiful  Hermaphrodite  in  the  Borghese  villa  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  work  of  Polycles.  Another  is  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  and  the  third  lies  in  the  cellars  of 
the  above-mentioned  villa. 

15.  In  this  period,  I  believe,  must  be  placed  Apollonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  and  master  of  the  so-called  Torso  in 
the  Belvedere,  that  is,  of  the  stump  of  a  reposing  and  deified 
Hercules.  At  least  this  artist  must  have  lived  some  time 
after  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the  form  of  the  letter  omega,  co, 
in  his  name,  on  the  base  of  the  Torso,  is  not  to  be  found  prior 
to  the  age  of  Alexander ;  it  is  first  seen  on  the  coins  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  and  therefore  is  not  so  modem  as  Montfaucon 
and  many  others  believe.  Beside  these  coins,  the  most  ancient 
public  work  of  a  definite  age  on  which  the  omega  appears  thus 
shaped  is  a  beautiful  large  bronze  vase,  fluted  on  the  outer  sur- 
&ce,  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  which,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  its  rim,  had  been  sent  as  a  gift  by  Mithridates  Eupator, 
the  last  and  the  celebrated  king  of  Poutus,  to  a  Gymnasium, 
which  was  named  Eupatoristffi,  after  him  (7).  It  was  custom- 
ary to  ornament  these  places  with  such  vases.  Besides  the 
inscription  in  large  dotted  letters  (8)  which  the  vessel  shows, 
we  also  read  on  it  in  smaller  letters  the  words  cS^  Sioo-cli^^c, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  understood,  and  which  probably 
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mean  cS^<£\apov  SuuroSCc,  keep  it  bright  and  shining  (9).  The 
word  is  one  which  is  used  in  speaking  of  bright  horse-trappings. 
The  motto  is  written  in  the  Greek  letters  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day  in  the  current  writing  of  the  langtiage,  and  is  the 
very  oldest  trace  of  them.  It  is  probably  still  more  ancient 
than  the  line  of  Euripides  in  similar  letters  which  was  found  on 
the  wall  of  a  house  in  Herculaneum,  — 

*Af  Ir  iro^6p  fio^Ktv/ia  rat  woXXks  x^H^*^  '^"f' 
"  Since  one  wise  counsel  is  better  than  many  hands." 

16.  Abused  and  mutilated  to  the  utmost,  and  without  head, 
arms,  or  legs,  as  this  statue  is,  it  shows  itself  even  now  to  those 
who  have  the  power  to  look  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  art  with 
all  the  splendor  of  its  former  beauty.  The  artist  has  presented 
in  this  Hercules  a  lofty  ideal  of  a  body  elevated  above  nature, 
and  a  shape  at  the  full  development  of  manhood,  such  as  it 
might  be  if  exalted  to  the  degree  of  divine  sufficiency.  He 
appears  here  purified  from  the  dross  of  humanity,  and  after 
having  attained  immortality  and  a  seat  among  the  gods  (10) ; 
for  he  is  represented  without  need  of  human  nourishment,  or 
further  use  of  his  powers.  No  veins  are  visible,  and  the  belly 
is  made  only  to  enjoy,  not  to  receive,  and  to  be  full  without 
being  filled.  The  right  arm  was  placed  over  the  head  (11),  as 
we  are  able  to  determine  from  the  position  of  the  fragment 
which  remains,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  him  in  repose 
after  all  his  toils,  —  this  attitude  indicating  repose.  The  same 
position  is  given  to  a  Hercules  on  a  large  marble  cup,  and  like- 
wise on  the  well-known  rilievo  of  the  Propitiation  and  Deifica- 
tion of  Hercules ;  in  this  case  the  position  is  accompanied  with 
the  additional  notice,  HPAKAHE  ANAHAYOMENOS,  The 
Reposing  Hercules ;  both  these  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Albani  villa.  In  this  position,  with  the  head  turned  upwards, 
his  face  probably  had  a  pleased  expression  as  he  meditated  with 
satisfaction  on  the  great  deeds  which  he  had  achieved ;  this 
feeling  even  the  back  seems  to  indicate,  which  is  bent,  as  if  the 
hero  was  absorbed  in  lofty  reflections  (1 2).  In  that  powerfully 
developed  chest  we  behold  in  imagination  the  breast  against 
which  the  giant  Geryon  was  squeezed  (13),  and  in  the  length 
and  strength  of  the  thighs  we  recognize  the  unwearied  hero  who 
pursued  and  overtook  the  brazen-footed  stag,  and  travelled 
through  countless  lands  even  to  the  very  confines  of  the  world. 
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17.  The  artist  may  admire  in  the  outlines  of  this  body  the 
perpetual  flowing  of  one  form  into  another,  and  the  undulating 
lines  which  rise  and  fall  like  waves,  and  become  swallowed  up 
in  one  another.  He  will  find  that  no  copyist  can  be  sure  of 
correctness,  since  the  undulating  movement  which  he  thinks  he 
is  following  turns  imperceptibly  away,  and  leads  both  the  hand 
and  eye  astray  by  taking  another  direction.  The  bones  appear 
covered  with  a  fatty  skin,  the  muscles  are  full  without  super- 
fluity, and  no  other  statue  can  be  found  which  shows  so  well 
balanced  a  plumpness ;  we  might  indeed  say  that  this  Hercules 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  earlier  period  of  art  even  more 
than  the  Apollo  (14).  In  the  superb  collection  of  drawings 
belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  are  to  be  found  the 
studies  of  the  greatest  artists  from  this  torso ;  but  compared 
with  the  original  they  are  like  a  feebly  reflected  light  Apol- 
lonius,  the  artist  of  this  work,  is  not  known  to  writers  (15). 

18.  The  characteristics  of  the  mutilated  Hercules  which  I 
have  thus  pointed  out  cannot  be  questioned  if  we  compare 
them  with  those  of  other  statues  of  the  same  hero,  especially 
with  the  celebrated  Famese  Hercules  executed  by  Glycon,  of 
Athens.  In  this  statue  he  is,  it  is  true,  represented  in  repose, 
but  it  is  repose  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  with  distended 
veins  and  strained  muscles,  which  are  raised  by  their  contractile 
power  beyond  their  usual  bulk,  so  that  we  see  him  here  resting, 
apparently  in  a  heated  and  breathless  state,  after  a  toilsome 
journey  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  apples  from  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  Glycon  m  this  figure  has  shown  himself 
not  less  a  poet  than  Apollonius  in  that,  since  he  has  raised 
himself  above  the  common  forms  of  humanity  in  the  muscles, 
which  lie  like  compressed  hills;  for  it  was  his  intention  to 
express  in  them  the  rapid  contractile  power  of  their  fibres,  and 
to  draw  their  ends  together,  after  the  manner  of  a  bow.  This 
Hercules  requires  to  be  thus  studied  with  profound  reflection,  in 
order  that  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  artist  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
extravagance,  and  ideal  strength  for  bold  exaggeration ;  for  he 
who  was  capable  of  executing  so  beautiful  a  work  might  surely 
be  supposed  competent  to  represent  the  view  which  I  have  taken 
of  it  Among  other  points  upon  which  I  have  already  touched 
in  regard  to  this  Hercules  (Book  VI.  ch.  5),  the  reader  may 
remember  the  proportion  of  the  head  to  the  body,  the  reasons 
of  which  have  been  pointed  out  \  at  the  same  time  I  refer  him 
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to  the  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  Campidoglio,  the  head 
of  which  seems  to  be  proportionately  smaller  even  than  this. 
Of  the  sculptor,  Glycon,  we  have  no  account  remaining;  and 
the  author  of  Refiexioru  upon  Poetry  and  Painting  mistakes 
when  he  asserts  that  Pliny  speaks  with  especial  praise  of  the 
statue  of  the  Famese  Hercules;  he  mentions  neither  it  nor 
Glycon  who  executed  it.  Further,  we  can  infer  from  the 
inscription  of  his  name  nothing  except  that  this  work  by  him 
appears  to  be  not  more  ancient  than  the  Hercules  of  ApoUonius, 
for  the  omega  in  his  name  has  precisely  the  same  form. 

19.  There  was  in  the  Massimi  house  at  Rome,  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  a  stump  of  a  Hercules,  others 
say  of  iEsculapius,  by  ApoUonius,  as  the  inscription  on  it 
showed.  In  the  tenth  volume,  page  224,  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Pirro  Ligorio  in  the  royal  Famese  library  at  Naples,  I  find 
that  this  fragment  was  discovered  in  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  near 
the  Pantheon,  and  that  the  celebrated  architect,  Sangallo,  was 
the  possessor  of  it.  It  must  have  been  a  valuable  fragment, 
because  the  Emperor  Tnyan  Decius,  who  caused  it  to  be  placed 
there,  put  an  inscription  on  it  for  the  especial  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing its  removal  This  circumstance  is  related  by  the  same 
writer,  who  also  adduces  the  inscription  itself.  It  is  not  known 
what  has  become  of  this  fragment  (16). 

20.  The  torso  of  Hercules  just  mentioned  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  last  perfect  works  which  art  produced  in  Greece  before 
the  loss  of  its  freedom.  For,  from  the  time  Greece  was  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  province  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
triumvirate,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  celebrated  Greek  artist. 
The  Greeks  lost  their  freedom  some  forty  years  after  they  were 
declared  by  Quintus  Flaminius  a  free  people.  The  causes  of 
the  loss  may  be  found  in  the  disturbances  excited  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Achsean  league,  but  still  more  in  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  league  was  regarded  by  the  Romans.  The 
Romans,  having  defeated  Perseus  in  Macedonia,  became  mas- 
ters of  his  kingdom,  and  they  were  in  constant  apprehension 
of  this  alliance  among  the  Greeks,  even  as  the  latter  were  dis- 
trustful of  the  power  of  their  dangerous  neighbor.  Now  as  the 
Romans  had  through  Metellus  striven  in  vain  to  enter  into  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Greeks, — as  the  Roman  historians 
inform  us,  —  Lucius  Mummius  came,  defeated  the  Greeks  at 
Corinth,  captured  the  city  as  the  head  of  the  Achsean  league. 
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and  destroyed  it  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Olympiad,  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed. 

21.  Through  the  pillage  of  Corinth  works  of  art  were  for  the 
first  time  brought  from  Greece  itself  to  Rome ;  by  means  of 
them  the  triumphal  entrance  of  Mummius  into  the  city  was 
rendered  splendid  and  memorable.  Pliny  believes  the  cele- 
brated Bacchus  of  Aristides  to  have  been  the  first  picture 
brought  from  Greece  to  Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  ancient 
and  the  wooden  statues  were  left  in  the  destroyed  city ;  among 
them  was  a  gilded  Bacchus,  whose  fistce  was  painted  of  a  red 
color,  a  Bellerophon  of  wood,  with  the  extremities  of  marble, 
likewise  a  wooden  Hercules,  which  was  held  to  be  a  work  of 
Dsedalus.  Everything  else  however  which  appeared  to  the 
Romans  to  have  any  value  was  carried  away,  even  the  vessels 
of  bronze  which  stood  within  the  seats  of  the  theatre  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  sound  of  the  voice.  Justly  therefore 
are  the  Romans  censured  by  Polybius,  who  is  otherwise  their 
great  eulogist,  for  thus  pillaging  conquered  cities.  But  the 
Isthmian  games,  which  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  at  Corinth, 
were  not  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city ;  the  Greeks  assembled  every  four  years  in  the  usual  place 
as  well  after  as  before  this  event,  and  the  city  of  Sicyon  super- 
intended the  preparations  for  them. 

22.  Fabretti  appears  inclined  to  believe  that  two  statues  in 
the  Carpegna  house,  at  Rome,  —  from  which  a  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  a  Septimius  Severus  were  made  by  putting  upon  them 
strange  heads,  —  are  of  the  number  of  those  statues  which 
Mummius  brought  from  Greece,  because  the  words  M.  MVM- 
MIVS.  COS.  were  on  the  base  of  both  of  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Mummius  before  mentioned  was  named  Lucius.  But 
those  who  imderstaud  art  find  in  them  a  workmanship  of  much 
later  date ;  the  armor  also  manifestly  points  to  figures  of  the 
Emperors.  But  the  original  bases  were  probably  lost,  since  we 
see  a  restoration  of  new  feet  with  new  bases  without  any  in- 
scription, and  made  of  one  block. 

23.  Such  was  the  multitude  of  statues  and  pictures  with 
which  every  city  and  place  in  Greece  was  filled,  that  the  pillage 
of  which  I  have  spoken  would  ultimately  have  been  borne  with 
patience ;  but  the  Greeks  must  have  been  discouraged  from 
any  expenditure  on  public  works  of  art,  since  they  would  be 
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henceforward  exposed  to  the  cupidity  of  their  conquerors ;  and 
in  fact  Greece  now  became  an  object  of  constant  pillage  by  the 
Romans.  Marcus  Scaurus,  when  edile,  took  all  the  pictures 
from  the  temples  'and  public  buildings  of  the  city  of  Sicyon  in 
payment  of  back-standing  debts  to  Rome,  and  they  served  to 
decorate  the  sumptuous  theatre  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  From  Ambracia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Epirus,  all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome; 
among  them  were  the  nine  Muses,  which  were  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  Hercules  of  the  Muses ;  and  even  pictures  with 
the  walls  on  which  they  were  painted  were  sent  out  of  Greece, 
as  Mursena  and  Varro,  during  their  aedileship,  did  with  the  pic- 
tures at  Sparta.  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  it  was  thought  too 
hazardous  to  undertake  the  removal  of  an  Atalanta  and  Helena 
at  Lanuvium,  in  Latium  (17).  Metellus,  after  his  victory  over 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  carried  away  an  incredible 
number  of  statues  ;  among  them  were  the  equestrian  statues  in 
bronze  from  the  hand  of  Lysippus  himself,  which  Alexander 
caused  to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ;  with  them  he  embellished  the 
portico  which  he  built.  Other  equestrian  statues  in  bronze 
were  also  set  up  in  the  Capitol  by  the  conqueror.  We  can 
consequently  imagine  that  artists,  especially  the  sculptors  and 
architects,  had  but  few  opportunities  to  display  their  skill  But 
notwithstanding  statues  were  still,  as  it  appears,  always  erected 
to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games  at  £lis ;  the  last  one  of 
whom  any  notice  is  found  was  named  Mnesibulus  ;  he  obtained 
the  prize  in  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  Olympiad,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

24.  The  temples,  edifices,  and  statues  which  were  erected  in 
Greece  at  this  period  were  executed  principally  at  the  expense 
of  certain  kings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  others.  A  statue  was 
erected  at  Delos  to  Queen  Laodice,  daughter  of  King  Seleucus 
and  wife  of  Perseus,  for  her  generosity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  thereon.  The  base,  on 
which  is  an  inscription  that  relates  the  circumstance,  may  be 
found  among  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Antiochus  IV.,  of  Syria, 
caused  several  statues  to  be  placed  around  the  altar  of  Apollo 
in  this  same  temple. 

25.  Antiochus  Epiphanor,  king  of  Syria,  caused  a  Roman 
architect,  Cossutius  by  name,  to  be  sent  from  Rome  to  Athens 
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to  complete  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  which  had 
remained  in  an  unfinished  state  since  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 
This  act  might  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  skilful 
artists  in  the  former  seat  of  art,  but  it  may  also  be  viewed  as 
one  of  courtesy  and  flattery  towards  the  Eomans.  With  the 
same  intention,  Ariobarzanes,  Philopator  II.,  of  Cappadocia,  in 
the  time  of  Pompey,  in  whose  presence  he  admitted  his  son  as 
co-regent,  appears  to  have  employed  two  Roman  architects,  Caius 
Stallius,  and  his  brother  Marcus,  together  with  a  Greek,  Mena- 
lippus,  when  he  rebuilt  for  the  Athenians  at  his  own  expense 
the  Odeon,  which  had  been  partly  pulled  down  by  Aristion, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Sylla  (18). 

2G.  But  Greek  art  would  not  take  root  in  Egypt.  The  climate 
did  not  seem  congenial  to  it,  and  it  lost  amid  the  splendor  of 
the  courts  of  the  Seleucidae  and  Ptolemies  much  of  its  grandeur 
and  true  significance.  In  Magna  Grsecia,  where  it  together  with 
the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Zeno  of  Elea  had  flourished  in 
so  many  free  and  powerful  cities,  its  utter  downfall  ensued,  and 
it  finally  became  entirely  exthiguished  through  the  arms  and 
barbarism  of  the  Romans. 

27.  In  Asia  and  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  Greek 
art  reminds  us  of  the  light  of  a  lamp  which,  before  it  goes  out 
from  lack  of  fuel,  flashes  up  first  into  a  bright  flame,  and  is  then 
totally  extinguished.  Antiochus  lY.,  the  younger  son  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Seleucus  lY. 
in  the  government,  loved  repose,  and  sought  to  pass  his  time 
pleasantly.  Art  and  conversation  with  artists  were  his  chief 
occupations,  and  he  gave  commissions  for  works  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  also  for  the  Greeks.  He  not  only  put  a  roof  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  which  had  remained  uncovered,  but 
he  also  had  it  gilded ;  moreover  he  caused  the  inner  surface  of 
the  walls  to  be  overlaid  with  gilded  plates,  and  erected  in  it  a 
statue  of  the  deity  of  the  size  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of 
Phidias.  The  interior  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at 
Athens,  the  only  one,  as  the  ancients  say,  which  was  consonant 
with  the  greatness  of  Jupiter,  was  completed  by  him  in  a  mag- 
nificent style,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  was  ornamented 
with  a  great  number  of  altars  and  statues ;  he  even  built  for  the 
city  of  Tegea  a  superb  theatre  of  marble. 

28.  The  art  of  the  Greeks  in  Syria  appears  to  have  died  with 
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this  king :  for  when,  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (19),  the  range 
of  Mount  Taurus  was  set  as  a  boundary  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  and  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  all  their 
possessions  in  Phrygia  and  Ionic  Asia,  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks  was  almost  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  was  not  the  place  to  support  a  school  of 
Greek  artists.  The  power  of  the  country  was  also  very  much 
reduced  by  the  revolt  of  Arsaces,  who,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-second  Olympiad  became  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia.  Even  the  kings  of  Syria  themselves  gradually  adopted 
the  customs  of  the  Persians  or  Medes,  and,  instead  of  the  Greek 
diadem  worn  by  their  predecessorB  in  the  kingdom,  they  wore  a 
cylindrical  Persian  cap,  which  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  iciiSa/H9; 
in  fact,  this  cap  is  found  stamped  on  some  of  their  coins  as  a 
symbol  of  royal  dignity. 

29.  Lucius  Scipio,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
of  which  we  have  made  mention,  brought  an  incredible  number 
of  statues  to  Rome,  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  Olym- 
piad. The  coins  of  the  successors  of  the  art-loving  king  of 
Syria  are  witnesses  of  its  decline,  and  a  silver  coin  of  King 
Philip,  the  twenty-third  in  succession  reckoning  from  Seleucus, 
affords  clear  proof  that  art  had  withdrawn  itself  from  the  court 
of  these  kings,  for  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  head  of  this 
prince,  and  the  seated  Jupiter  on  the  reverse,  can  have  been 
executed  by  Greeks.  In  general  the  impressions  on  the  coins 
of  almost  all  the  Seleucidae  are  worse  than  those  of  the  small- 
est Greek  cities,  and  we  see  barbarism  both  in  the  drawing  and 
the  impressions  on  the  coins  of  the  Parthian  kings,  notwith- 
standing they  bear  a  Greek  inscription  of  which  the  writing  has 
a  certain  degree  of  elegance.  But  nevertheless  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Greek  artists,  for  the  Parthian  kings 
wished  to  have  the  credit  of  being  great  friends  to  the  Greeks, 
and  they  placed  this  title  even  on  their  coins.  We  shall  have 
less  reason  to  be  astonished  at  this  decline  if  we  reflect  that  the 
Greek  language  in  Syria  had  degenerated  so  much  that  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Samosata,  in  Comagenay  can  scarcely  be  recognized 
as  written  on  its  coins. 

30.  Art  and  learning  had  flourished  in  Egypt  under  the  first 
three  Ptolemies,  who  carefully  preserved  the  works  even  <A 
Egyptian  art.  Ptolemy  Evei^tes  is  said  to  have  brought  to 
Egypt,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus  Theos,  king  in  Syria, 
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twenty-five  hundred  statues,  among  which  were  many  that  had 
been  carried  away  from  Egypt  by  Cambyses.  The  hundred 
architects  whom  his  son  and  successor  Philopator  sent  together 
with  countless  gifts  to  Rhodes,  which  had  suffered  severely  by 
an  earthquake,  testify  to  the  multitude  of  architects  at  his 
court.  But  all  the  successors  of  Evergetes  were  unworthy 
princes,  who  vented  the  violence  of  their  passions  on  their  king- 
dom and  their  own  blood,  and  the  utmost  disorder  prevailed  in 
Egypt.  Under  Lathyrus,  the  fifth  king  after  Evergetes,  Thebes 
was  stripped  of  its  splendor  and  almost  utterly  destroyed  ;  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  monuments  of 
Egyptian  art,  — a  destruction  attributed  by  Pausanias  to  Ptole- 
my Philometor  (20). 

31.  Although  Greek  art  had  lost  in  Egypt  much  of  its  origi- 
nal brilliancy,  still  it  had  sustained  itself  until  the  time  of  Ptol- 
emy Physcon,  the  seventh  king,  and  the  father  of  the  last- 
mentioned  king,  Philometor.  Under  this  tyrant,  and  during 
the  fearful  vengeance  which  after  his  flight  from  Alexandria  and 
his  return  to  it  he  executed  upon  the  city,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  learned  men  and  artists  deserted  the  kingdom,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  Greece.  Hence  this  city  boasted  that  the  arts 
had  emigrated  from  her,  and  had  gone  anew  to  Greece  and  other 
foreign  lands  (21).  Some  of  these  artists  went  to  Messene,  and 
in  the  Gymnasium  of  that  city  there  were  three  statues,  Mer- 
cury, Hercules,  and  Theseus,  executed  by  them.  Physcon  ren- 
dered the  second  year  of  his  reign,  which  falls  within  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  memorable  by  these  acts  of 
cruelty.  Nevertheless,  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  and  after- 
wards, there  was  no  lack  of  men  in  Alexandria  who  taught  phi- 
losophy, and  to  whom  crowds  resorted  for  instruction.  Of  the 
head  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  an  engraved  gem  —  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer —  I  have  already  spoken  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  this  History  (Book  V.  ch.  6). 

32.  As  Greek  art  had  now  fallen  in  its  native  land,  and  also 
in  the  foreign  kingdoms  in  which  it  had  sought  protection  and 
nurture,  it  together  with  Greek  literature  was  now  fostered  by 
the  Romans,  who  were  beginning  to  renounce  some  of  their 
rude  ways ;  even  the  populace  of  Rome  gazed  with  pleasure 
upon  the  works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  as  yet  no  Greek 
artists  in  Rome ;  hence  when  the  eedile,  Caius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
was  decorating  the  forum  for  spectacles  with  which  he  enter- 
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tained  the  people  during  four  dajs,  and  wished  to  make  also 
an  exhibition  of  statues,  he  borrowed  for  the  purpose  for  some 
time,  among  other  figures,  a  copy  from  Praxiteles,  and  then 
returned  it  to  its  possessor. 

33.  Art  consequently  resumed  its  seat  anew  in  Greece,  and 
began  to  flourish.  £ven  the  Romans  encouraged  it  among  the 
Greeks;  and  the  noblest  Romans  caused  statues  for  their 
country-seats  to  be  executed  in  Athens,  as  we  know  from 
Cicero,  for  whose  Tusculauum  —  country-seat  near  Tusculum 
—  Atticus  provided  some,  among  which  were  Hermsd  of  Pen- 
telio  marble  with  heads  of  bronze.  The  sumptuous  habits 
introduced  into  Rome  were  a  source  of  support  to  artists  even 
in  the  provinces,  for  by  the  laws  it  was  allowable  not  only  to 
erect  temples  in  honor  of  the  names  of  the  proconsuls  and 
prffitors,  but  even  to  dedicate  temples  to  them  personally  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  held  offices,  of  which  the  Greeks, 
although  apparently  guaranteed  in  their  liberty,  were  forced  to 
contribute  the  expense.  Pompey  had  temples  in  every  prov- 
ince. This  abuse  increased  still  more  under  the  Caesars,  and 
Herod  built  at  Csesarea  a  temple  to  Augustus  in  which  his 
statue  was  placed,  of  the  size  aud  in  the  likeness  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  together  with  the  goddess  Roma,  who  was  figured  like 
the  Juno  at  Argos.  At  length  however  the  Romans  began  to 
entertain  an  affection  for  Greece,  and  they  sought  to  promote 
her  glo^r  even  by  erecting  edifices  ther«  at  their  own  expense ; 
among  other  Appius,  the  father  of  the  infamous  Clodius,  is 
known  to  have  built  about  this  time  a  Portico  at  Eleusis ;  and 
Cicero  appears  to  have  seriously  entertained  the  plan  of  build- 
ing a  new  gate  to  the  Academy  at  Athens,  and  communicates 
his  intention  to  his  friend,  Atticus.  Similar  good  fortune  seems 
to  have  attended  art  in  Syracuse  even  after  the  last  conquest  of 
it,  and  the  city  must  have  continued  to  maintain  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  artists,  because  Verres,  who  sought  out  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  every  kind  in  all  places,  had  vases 
executed  especially  at  Syracuse.  He  established  a  workshop  in 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings,  where  for  eight  entire  months 
every  artist  was  employed,  some  in  drawing,  some  in  casting, 
and  others  still  in  engraving  vases.  No  other  metal  than  gold 
was  used  in  these  works. 

34.  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  beautiful  head  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Marquis  Rondinini,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  like- 
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ness  of  the  elder  Cato,  was  made  at  this  period.  But  although 
there  is  only  a  probability  that  it  may  represent  that  individual, 
still  it  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  almost  inimitable  skill 
displayed  in  it,  and  of  its  preservation.  With  the  exception  of 
one  other  head  of  precisely  the  same  style,  and  manifestly  from 
the  hand  of  the  same  master,  and  which  is  equally  well  pre- 
served, and  another,  full  bust,  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
lover  of  antiquities,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  anything  more  perfect  than  it,  especially  among 
heads  of  ancient  known  individuals  (22). 

35.  The  repose  which  the  arts  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  in 
Greece  was  disturbed  anew  by  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  which  the  Athenians 
espoused  the  party  of  the  latter.  Of  the  large  islands  in  the 
iBgean  Sea  over  which  they  formerly  held  rule,  they  had 
retained  only  the  single  small  island  of  Delos ;  and  even  this 
they  had  lost  within  a  short  time ;  but  it  was  again  placed 
under  their  authority  by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
Athens  was  distracted  by  parties,  and  at  that  time  Aristion,  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  had  established  himself  as  ruler,  and, 
being  supported  by  foreign  power  in  the  position  which  he  had 
assumed,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death  all  citizens  who  were 
friendly  disposed  to  the  Romans.  When  Archelaus  was  be- 
sieged in  Athens  by  Sylla  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  city 
suffered  the  extremity  of  misery ;  the  scarcity  of  food  was  so 
great  that  at  last  the  skins  and  hides  of  animals  were  eaten ; 
indeed  after  its  surrender  human  flesh  was  found  prepared. 
By  the  orders  of  Sylla  the  whole  Piraeus,  together  with  the 
arsenal  and  all  other  public  buildings  intended  for  naval  pur- 
poses, was  utterly  destroyed ;  Athens  in  its  actual  condition, 
compared  with  what  Athens  formerly  was,  resembled,  as  the 
ancients  say,  a  cast-out  dead  body.  This  dictator  carried  away 
from  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  even  the  columns, 
and  caused  them  together  with  the  library  of  the  Apellikon  to 
be  transported  to  Rome.  Without  doubt  many  statues  were 
also  taken  away,  since  he  sent  to  Rome  a  Pallas  from  Alalko- 
mense. 

36.  The  sad  fate  of  Athens  spread  fear  and  horror  through- 
out Greece,  as  Sylla  really  intended.  At  this  time  not  one  of 
the  festive  Olympic  games,  except  the  horse-races,  was  cele- 
brated at  Elis,  — an  omission  which  had  never  before  occurred; 
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• 
the  celebration  of  them  had  been  transferred  by  SjUa  to  Rome. 
Thia  event  occurred  in  the  one  hundred  and  Beventy-fifth  Olym- 
piad. Leander  Alberti  speaks  of  the  upper  half  of  a  statue  of 
Sylla  which  was  said  to  have  been  at  Casoli,  in  the  district  of 
Yolterra,  in  Tuscany.  The  Romans  made  no  scruple  of  put- 
ting their  names  upon  the  statues  of  ancient  celebrated  Greeks, 
just  as  if  the  statues  had  been  erected  in  honor  of  themselves, 
in  order  to  leave  a  memoria]  of  themselves.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  impoverishment  of  the  city,  they  appear  to  have  also 
purchased  works  of  art  from  its  citizens,  and  those  which  Cicero 
collected  at  Athens,  by  means  of  Atticus,  for  his  country- 
houses,  were  probably  obtained  in  this  way ;  he  even  sent  over 
to  his  friend  drawings  of  the  decorative  designs  which  he  re- 
quired. This,  I  think,  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
''typus,"  although  such  an  understanding  of  it  has  never 
occurred  to  any  one«  We  might  at  the  same  time  understand 
it  as  applying  also  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  which  he  thought 
of  collecting,  as  Cicero  desired  his  friend  to  send  him  a  list  of 
the  pictures  in  his  country-seat  in  Epirus,  named  Amaltheion, 
that  he  might  have  similar  ones  painted  in  his  villa  at  Arpinum, 
and  he  promised  to  send  in  return  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
in  his  own  countryhouse. 

37.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Greece  sad  traces  of  disorder 
were  everywhere  visible.  Thebes,  that  celebrated  city,  which 
had  again  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  Alexander,  was 
now  with  the  exception  of  a  few  temples  in  the  old  bui^h  a 
solitude  ahd  a  waste  Sparta,  which  in  the  wars  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar  still  had  its  kings,  and  ruled  the  adjacent 
territory,  was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  Mycense  there 
remained  only  the  name.  Three  of  the  richest  and  most  cele- 
brated temples  of  Greece,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  iEscula- 
pius  at  Epidarus,  and  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  were  pillaged  by  Sylla, 
and  Plutarch  says  that  in  his  day  all  Greece  could  hardly  fur- 
nish three  thousand  armed  men,  the  same  number  which  the 
single  city  of  Megara  sent  to  the  army  which  fought  the  battle 
of  Platsea  against  the  Persians. 

38.  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily  were  placed  about  this  time  in 
circumstances  equally  deplorable.  The  calamity  of  the  former 
was  occasioned  principally  by  the  general  outbreak  against  all 
Pythagoreans;  fire  was  set  to  their  schools  in  all  the  cities 
there,  and  the  most  distinguished  men,  if  they  acknowledged 
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themBelves  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  were  either 
put  to  death  or  banished.  Of  the  many  powerful  and  cele- 
brated cities  that  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
monarchy,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and  Reggio  were  the  only  ones 
now  remaining  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  the  first  there 
were  a  celebrated  Europa,  seated  on  a  bull,  and  the  statue  of 
a  young  Satyr,  in  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  at  Reggio,  there  was 
a  highly  prized  Venus  of  marble.  The  inhabitants  of  Crotona, 
whose  walls  had  a  circuit  of  twelve  miles  and  euclosed  a  mil- 
lion of  souls,  were  reduced  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  twenty 
thousand.  Shortly  before  the  war  with  Perseus  king  of  Mace- 
don,  the  Censor  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  caused  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  not  far  distant  from  the  city  men- 
tioned, to  be  unroofed,  and  the  marble  slabs  with  which  it  was 
covered  to  be  carried  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  covering  with 
them  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris ;  but,  when  it  became 
known  in  Rome  whence  he  had  taken  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
send  them  back  again. 

39.  In  Sicily,  from  the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum  to  that  of 
Pachinum,  that  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  could  be  seen  at  this  time  only  the  ruins  of 
once  flourishing  cities.  But  Sjrracuse  was  regarded  even  now 
as  a  Greek  city,  and  when  Marcellus  after  his  conquest  of  it 
surveyed  it  from  a  lofty  place  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
of  joy.  Even  the  Greek  language  began  to  fall  into  disuse  in 
the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  for  Livy  relates  that  shortly  before 
the  wars  with  Perseus,  that  is,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
second  year  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Roman  Senate  granted 
permission  to  the  city  of  Cumse  to  make  use  of  the  Roman 
language  in  public  business,  and  to  proclaim  goods  for  sale 
in  Latin:  this  I  look  upon  rather  as  a  command  than  as  a 
permission. 
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BOOK    XL 
GREEK  ART  AMONG  THE  ROliANa 

CHAPTER  L 

UNDER  THE  BEPUBLIC. 

1.  In  this  Bad  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  the  arts  sought 
protection  in  Rome,  where  at  that  time  the  youth  were  in- 
structed not  only  in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  different 
hranches  of  knowledge  of  this  nation,  but  also  in  art  itself,  as 
we  know  that  the  celebrated  Paulus  iEmilius  caused  his  sons, 
among  whom  was  the  younger  Scipio,  to  be  instructed  in  art 
by  sculptors  and  painters. 

2.  Here  I  should  have  to  adduce  as  works  of  this  time, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  heads  of  Scipio  and  a 
supposed  silrer  shield  in  the  museum  of  the  king  of  France, 
on  which  some  one  has  wished  to  find  a  representation  of  the 
continence  of  Scipio.  I  have  noticed  the  most  known  of  these 
heads  in  my  Ancient  Monuments,  in  the  remarks  upon  a  coppex^ 
plate  engraving  of  the  head  in  greenish  basalt  in  the  Rospig- 
liosi  palace  which  has  given  the  name  to  all  the  others^  because 
it  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  elder  Scipio  AM- 
canus,  at  Litemum.  This  same  likeness  is  also  found  in  the 
Herculaneum  museum,  and  like  the  heads  in  marble  is  marked 
by  a  crucial  wound  on  the  skull,  though  it  has  not  been  no- 
ticed either  in  the  engraving  or  the  explanation  (1).  I  more- 
over remarked  in  my  work  above  mentioned  that  these  heads 
are  entirely  shaved,  and  therefore  Faber,  in  the  portraits  of 
celebrated  men  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  the  elder  Scipio,  because  Pliny  relates  that  Scipio  Africanus 
shaved  himself  every  day,  although  the  younger  Scipio  is  meant 
in  the  passage.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
place  on  which  the  first  of  these  heads  was  found,  he  omits  the 
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word  se^en9^  by  which  Plioj  on  another  occasion  designates 
this  very  Scipio.  Notwithstanding  even  Faber  ought  to  have 
known  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  elder  Scipio  wore  long 
hair. 

3.  All  the  presumed  heads  of  Scipio  would  therefore  be 
portraits  rather  of  the  younger  than  of  the  elder.  But  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  might  arise 
from  the  wound  on  the  head  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  for  we 
do  not  know  that  the  younger  Scipio  had  been  wounded  in 
that  manner,  whereas  the  elder  was  fatally  wounded  in  his 
eighteenth  year  in  the  battle  against  Hannibal  on  the  Po, 
when  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father,  who  was  general  of  the 
Romans  (2).  It  will  not  be  strange  however  if  we  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  Scipios  the  heads  in  ques- 
tion represent,  since  it  appears  that  even  in  Cicero's  time  the 
true  portrait4s  of  these  celebrated  men  were  not  known.  For 
he  relates  that  in  his  time  the  name  of  Scipio  (3)  was  placed 
under  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  which  Metellus  had 
brought  from  Macedonia,  and  caused  to  be  set  up  with  other 
such  statues  in  the  Capitol. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  picture  on  the  supposed 
shield,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  is  a  representation 
of  the  continence  of  the  elder  Scipio ;  my  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion are  presented  in  the  Investigation  of  Allegory,  and  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Ancient  Monuments,  I  am  of  the  opinion  how- 
ever that  the  artist  has  depicted  here  the  restoration  of  Briseis 
to  Achilles,  and  the  reconciliation  between  him  and  Agamem- 
non (4). 

5.  But  at  that  time  and  prior  to  the  Triumvirate  Grecian  art 
was,  it  is  true,  prized  and  honored  by  the  Romans  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  love  for  it  which  had  been  excited  among  them,  but 
still  it  could  not  be  particularly  promoted  and  encouraged  (5), 
because  their  habits  of  life  were  frugal,  and  a  great  degree  of  merit 
still  continued  to  be  attached  to  poverty.  But  when  the  equal- 
ity which  existed  between  the  citizens  was  destroyed  by  the 
preponderance  of  some  among  them  who  sought  to  crush  and 
suppress  by  power,  by  pomp,  and  by  gifts  the  republican  spirit 
in  others,  then  arose  the  Triumvirate,  or  the  alliance  between 
three  persons,  who  ruled  according  to  their  own  wilL  Of  these 
Sylla,  a  member  of  the  first  Triumvirate,  is  the  first  one  who 
ruled  Rome  despotically,  and  he  erected  sumptuous  edifices  at 
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his  own  expense,  as  other  citizens  had  done  before  him ;  and  as 
he  had  devastated  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  arts,  he  was  a  pro- 
moter of  them  in  Rome  (6).  The  temple  of  Fortune  which  he 
erected  at  Prseneste  surpassed  every  edifice  hitherto  built  by  the 
citizens,  and  from  what  remains  of  it  we  can  judge  even  at  the 
present  day  of  its  size  and  consequently  of  its  splendor. 

6.  This  temple  was  erected  on  the  dope  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  modem  Palestrina  is  situated.  This  city  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  though  it  does  not  however  extend  so 
far  as  these.  The  ascent  of  the  hill,  which  is  somewhat  steep, 
to  the  proper  temple  was  made  by  seven  terraces,  whose  large 
and  spacious  platforms  rest  on  long  walls,  buUt  of  square  blocks 
of  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest,  which  is  made  of  pol- 
ished bricks  and  ornamented  with  niches.  On  the  uppermost 
and  lowest  platforms  were  contained  ponds  and  magnificent 
water-works,  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  fourth  platform  was  the  first  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  and  there  still  remains  a  large  fragment  with  half-col- 
umns of  the  front  side  of  it ;  the  market-place  of  modem  Pal- 
estrina is  on  the  space  in  front  In  the  pavement  of  this  hall 
lay  the  mosaic  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  speak ;  it  was  carried 
away  from  this  place,  and  relaid  in  the  castle,  so  called,  of  the 
Barberini  family  at  Palestrina,  where  it  serves  again  as  a  pave- 
ment This  castle  was  the  highest  platform  of  the  tqmple ;  and 
here  stood  the  proper  temple  of  Fortune. 

7.  Now  as  Sylla  caused  the  first  mosaic  to  be  executed  in  this 
place  that  had  been  made  in  Italy,  — according  to  the  statement 
of  Pliny,  —  it  is  probable  that  the  above-mentioned  large  frag- 
ment which  has  been  preserved  may  be  a  work  of  that  time. 
Those  writers  therefore  who  ascribe  this  work  to  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  contrary  to  the  express  statement  of  the  historian,  have 
no  other  ground  than  their  supposed  explanation  of  it  (7).  Hith- 
erto it  had  been  assumed  to  represent  the  Arrival  in  Egypt  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but,  as  it  has  been  usual  to  seek  for  actual 
historic  facts  in  all  ancient  works,  it  could  not  be  understood 
why  Sylla  should  order  that  event  to  be  represented  rather  than 
anything  else ;  according  to  this  opinion  we  ought  to  have  here 
a  picture  of  some  passage  in  the  Dictator's  own  history.  On  this 
supposition  it  appeared  to  Barthelemy  that  the  easiest  way  of 
explaining  the  work  would  be  to  assume  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  to  Sylla  but  to  Adrian,  and  that  the  latter  may  have  wished 
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to  perpetuate  his  voyage  into  Egypt  by  an  enduring  picture  of  this 
kind.  But  if  it  should  be  a  representation  drawn  from  fabulous 
history  and  from  Homer)  since  it  can  be  shown  that  artists  sel- 
dom employed  themselves  upon  incidents  posterior  to  the  return 
of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  with  which  the  mythological  cycle  ended. 

8.  One  might  propose  the  adventures  of  Menelaus  and  Helen 
in  Egypt ;  this  suggestion  is  at  least  applicable  to  several  inci- 
dents in  the  picture.    Menelaus  might  be  the  hero  who  is  drink- 
ing from  a  horn ;  and  the  female  figure  hero  who  has  poured 
something  into  the  horn  would  be  Polydamna ;  in  her  hand  she 
holds  a  Sympulum,  a  ladle ;  this  vessel  has  hitherto  not  been 
recognized  by  any  one.     We  might  say  she  is  giving  him  Ne- 
penthe to  drink,  of  which  Helen  also  had  received  some  from 
her.     Helen,  in  order  to  conceal  her  flight  with  Menelaus  from 
Theoclymenes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  caused 
a  feigned  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband  to  be  brought  to 
her,  and  then  alleged  that,  as  he  had  died  upon  the  sea,  she 
must  show  to  him  also  on  the  sea  the  last  honors ;  the  ceremo- 
nies, as  she  pretended,  were  to  be  the  same  as  at  an  actual  burial, 
the  empty  bed  of  the  deceased  being  borne,  etc.,  etc.   This  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  oblong  box  which  is  carried  by  four  per- 
sons, like  a  coffin  on  a  bier ;  and  Helen  might  be  the  female  sit- 
ting on  the  earth  in  front  of  the  bearers.     The  king  gave  her  a 
ship  equipped  for  this  purpose,  which  is  also  in  the  picture,  and 
lies  by  the  shore.     In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  his  subjects  to 
celebrate  in  anticipation  his  approaching  marriage  with  Helen 
with  joyful  bridal  songs ;  this  incident  might  be  represented  by 
the  figures  who  are  drinking  and  frolicking  in  an  open  arbor. 
Hitherto  no  one  has  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  word  signi- 
fies which  stands  under  SAYPO!S,  muras  near  a  lizard,  because 
some  of  the  little  stones  of  which  the  word  was  composed  have 
been  displaced.     It  means  HHXYAIOS,  pechuaios,  and  is  the 
adjective  of  injxy^ ;  this  word  also  designates  a  measure  of  a 
foot  and  a  half.      We  must  therefore  read  Sauros  pechuaios,  a 
lizard  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  and  of  this  very  length  is  the  ani- 
mal represented  (8).     This  mosaic  is  not  of  the  finest  kind ;  still 
more  finely  executed  is  a  smaller  piece  in  the  Barberini  palace 
at  Rome,  which  was  likewise  discovered  in  a  pavement  of  that 
temple.     It  represents  the  Abduction  of  Europa^  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  it  we  see  her  companions  standing  terrified  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  her  father,  Agenor,  ninning  in  consternation 
towards  them. 
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9.  The  reception  in  Rome  of  the  Greek  arts  was  promoted 
principally  by  a  love  of  display,  and  especially  of  display  even 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  citizens ;  in  a  few  years  it  had 
increased  so  much  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  who  was  consul 
the  year  following  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  Dictator,  although  at 
that  time  it  was  considered  the  handsomest,  could  hardly  in 
thirty  years  therefrom  be  ranked  as  the  hundredth.  The  dwell- 
ing-houses formerly  had  only  one  story,  and,  as  Varro  and  the 
appearances  in  most  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  testify,  enclosed 
a  court,  termed  by  the  Romans  cavaediumy  and  by  the  Greeks 
avXi; ;  but  now  they  had  assumed  another  form ;  many  stories 
were  ranged  one  above  another,  having  their  corridors  and  long 
suites  of  chambers  expensively  decorated,  and  consequently 
the  hands  of  many  hundred  artists  were  occupied.  The  noto- 
rious Clodius  sold  his  house  for  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
gulden  ((5,880,000). 

10.  Finally,  of  the  many  Romans  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  magnificence  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  no  one 
surpassed  Julius  Csesar  either  in  splendor  or  in  love  for  art  He 
made  large  collections  of  engraved  gems,  ivory  figures,  and 
works  in  bronze,  as  well  as  of  the  paintings  of  ancient  mas- 
ters, and  gave  employment  to  artists  on  the  great  works  which 
he  constructed  in  his  second  consulship.  He  caused  a  splendid 
Forum  to  be  built  in  Rome,  and  even  at  that  time  embellished 
cities  not  only  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Greece, 
with  public  buildings  erected  at  his  own  cost  (9).  Among  the 
colonies  which  he  sent  to  occupy  destroyed  or  depopulated  cities 
went  also  one  to  Corinth ;  and  he  caused  this  city  to  be  again 
rebuilt  on  its  ruins,  from  which  were  dug  at  that  time  works  of 
art  that  once  belonged  to  the  destroyed  city,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  portion  of  this  History  (Book  I. 
•ch.  2).  A  laiige  and  beautiful  statue  of  Neptune,  which  together 
with  a  Juno,  so  called,  was  excavated  about  twelve  years  ago  at 
Corinth,  was  probably  executed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar 
or  not  long  afterwards.  The  style  of  the  workmanship  also  points 
about  to  this  time,  and  frpm  it,  though  still  more  from  the  shape 
of  the  letters  in  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  head  of  a  dolphin  at 
the  feet  of  the  statue,  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  not  made 
before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  inscription  tells  that  the 
statue  was  erected  by  Publius  Licinius  Priscus,  a  priest  of  Nep- 
tune.   It  is  as  follows :  — 
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The  name  of  the  person  who  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  was 
occasionally  placed  upon  it  together  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  Pausanias  mentions  that  some  one  from  Corinth,  after 
it  was  rebuilt,  erected  at  Elis,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  a 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  under  the  figure  of  a  Jupiter. 

11.  In  different  museums  there  are  found  heads  which  bear  the 
name  of  Ceesar ;  not  a  single  one  however  wholly  resembles  the 
heads  on  his  coins  (10).  The  most  skilful  connoisseur  of  an- 
tiquities, the  most  ezidted  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  doubts 
whether  we  possess  any  genuine  heads  of  CsBsar.  But  at  all 
events  it  is  a  great  folly  to  pretend  that  a  bust  in  the  museum 
of  the  Cardinal  Polignac  is  the  on/y  likeness,  and  that  this  is  a 
copy  from  life  (11).  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  Roman 
lady  in  her  will  directed  her  husband  to  have  a  statue  of  gold, 
of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight,  erected  to  Csesar  in  the  CapitoL 

12.  Among  the  numerous  prisoners  who  were  captured  and 
brought  to  Rome,  especially  in  the  latter  victories  of  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  of  Augustus,  from  every  portion  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  Greeks  had  settled,  were  very  many  artists ;  in 
the  course  of  time  they  were  manumitted  and  then  exercised  their 
art.  One  of  these  is  Gnaios  or  Cneius,  the  master  of  the  above- 
mentioned  (Book  VII.  ch.  1)  wonderfully  beautiful  head  of  Hercu- 
les in  the  Strozzi  museum  at  Rome ;  he  probably  adopted  the  Ro- 
man name  of  him  from  whom  he  had  received  his  freedom,  and  he 
was  probably  a  freed  man  of  the  great  Pompey,  as  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  only  by  his  surname  Cneius.  Another  artist  of  the 
time,  an  engraver  of  gems,  would  be  Agathangelus,  if  the  head 
on  'a  beautiful  camelian  with  his  name  represents  Sextus  Pom- 
pey, son  of  the  great  Pompey,  of  whom  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
speak  when  noticing  the  statue  of  his  father.  Alcamenes,  who 
has  placed  his  name  on  a  small  rilievo  in  the  Albani  villa^  was 
called  Quintus  LoUius  after  his  master  of  this  name  who  was 
probably  the  Lollius  celebrated  during  the  government  of  Au- 
gustus. A  still  more  celebrated  artist,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Zopyrus,  was  Evander  of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  whose  models  in 
terra  cotta  were  very  much  esteemed.  He  went  from  his  native 
land  to  Alexandria  with  the  triumvir  Marcus  Antonius,  and  was 
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brought  by  Augustas  to  Rome  with  other  captives.  He  made  a 
head  for  the  statue  of  Diana  which  stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  which  was  from  the  hand  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  more  ancient  sculptor,  Timotheus,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Scopaa;  the  former  head  had  probably  been  injured. 
Horace  speaks  of  caps  in  terra  ootta  modelled  by  Evander, 
which  many  understood  to  mean  vases  belonging  to  the  ancient 
king,  Evander;  Bentley  however  shows  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage. 

13.  But  art  was  practised  in  Rome  not  by  Greek  freedmen 
alone,  but  also  by  celebrated  artists  who  resorted  thither  from 
Greece;  among  the  latter  Arcesilaus  and  Pasiteles  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  Arcesilaus  was  a  friend  of  the  cele- 
brated Lucullus,  and  a  higher  price  was  paid  even  by  other 
artists  for  his  models  than  for  the  finished  works  of  other  mas- 
ters. He  executed  a  Venus  for  Julius  Ciesar,  which  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands  and  set  up  before  it  had  received  the  last  finish. 
Pasiteles,  a  native  of  Magna  Grsecia,  won  by  his  art  the  citizen- 
ship of  Rome.  He  wrought  principally  on  relieved  or  embossed 
works  in  silver ;  among  them  Cicero  speaks  of  one  relating  to 
the  celebrated  comedian  Q.  Roscius,  who  was  represented  as  his 
nurse  saw  him  in  his  cradle  with  a  serpent  twined  around  him. 
Of  his  statues  a  Jupiter  in  ivory  was  celebrated,  and  the  five 
books  which  he  wrote  upon  the  works  to  be  found  in  the  world 
were  esteemed  (12). 

14.  At  the  same  period,  as  I  believe,  two  Athenian  sculptors, 
Kriton  and  Nicolaus,  arrived  in  Rome ;  their  names  are  to  be 
seen  engraved  in  the  following  manner  on  a  basket,  borne  on  the 
head  of  a  Karyatid,  lai^r  than  life :  — 

KPITQISr   KM 

NIK0j4A02 

AQHNAtOl  EIX)I 

OTN. 

"  Kriton  and  Nicolaus,  Athenians,  made." 

This  Karyatid,  together  with  another  and  the  stump  of  a  third, 
was  discovered,  in  the  year  1766,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the 
Strozzi  family,  on  the  ancient  Appian  Way,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  the  gate  of  St  Sebastian,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  wife  of  the  rich  Cnssus. 
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Now  as  this  road  was  occupied  on  both  side  by  tombs,  some  of 
which  were  connected  with  pleasure-gardens  and  small  villas, 
and  we  know  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  tomb  of  Herod 
Atticus  from  the  inscriptions  on  it  still  existing,  it  is  consequently 
probable  that  these  figures  embellished  either  the  tomb  of  some 
wealthy  Roman, — of  which  we  have  now  no  knowledge,  — or 
his  villa,  which  was  connected  with  the  tomb.  I  draw  a  pre- 
sumptive conclusion  particularly  from  the  locality  on  which  they 
were  discovered,  and  probably  also  from  the  style  of  the  work- 
manship, that  they  belong  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Since  these  statues  served  as  Karyatides,  of  which 
there  must  have  been  four,  or  an  even  number,  to  support  the 
cornice  of  a  room  either  in  the  tomb  itself  or  in  the  villa  con- 
nected with  it,  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  made  for  the 
place  where  they  stood,  and  not  brought  liither  from  abroad. 
But  tombs  of  such  magnificence,  and  provided  with  such  statues, 
appear  not  to  have  been  erected  before  this  time,  —  I  speak  of 
statues  of  this  kind,  —  for  the  likenesses  of  deceased  persons 
were  set  up  in  tombs  even  in  earlier  times,  as  we  learn  in 
regard  to  the  statue  of  Ennius,  which  was  placed  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Scipios,  on  this  very  Appian  Way.  In  regard  to  the 
style,  I  observe  in  the  heads  a  certain  trivial  sweetness, 
together  with  blunt  and  round  parts,  which  would  have  been 
kept  sharper,  more  emphatic  and  expressive  in  an  earlier  age  of 
art,  which  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  mscription  might  lead 
us  to  infer. 

15.  Art  however  had  not  entirely  departed  from  Greece,  al- 
though it  had  begun  to  languish.  Love  of  country  still  retained 
there  some  celebrated  masters ;  among  them  at  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great  was  Zopyrus,  a  worker  in  silver,  like  Pasiteles  (13). 
That  he  may  have  worked  in  Greece  is  a  conjecture  founded  on 
the  following  notice.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  works  of  Zo- 
P3rrus  two  silver  embossed  cups,  and  even  gives  the  price  at 
which  they  were  estimated.  On  one  of  them  the  Areopagites 
were  represented,  and  on  the  other  the  Judgment  of  Orestes^ 
when  before  the  Areopagus.  The  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini  has  in  his 
possession  a  silver  cup,  about  a  palm  (8.73  inches)  in  height,  on 
which  the  latter  fable  is  wrought  in  relief,  and  which  we  might 
attribute  to  this  Zopyrus.  As  it  was  found  during  the  popedom 
of  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  harbor  of  the  ancient  city  of  Antium 
by  the  workmen  employed  in  cleaning  it  out,  it  is  credible  that 
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this  vase  was  not  wrought  at  Home,  but  has  been  brought  hither 
from  some  other  place,  and  therefore  probably  from  Greece,  and 
by  some  accident  had  fallen  into  the  harbor,  in  which  it  had 
remained.  The  Judgment  is  wrought  with  uncommon  elegance 
in  small  figures  round  the  cup,  in  correspondence  with  the  fable, 
according  to  which  Pallas  made  the  votes  of  the  judges  of  an 
equal  number,  for  the  purpose  of  acquitting  the  accused,  —  it  be- 
ing a  rule  in  this  as  well  as  other  courts  that  an  equality  of  votes 
decided  in  favor  of  the  accused.  She  throws  something  into  a  vase 
which  stands  upon  a  table,  precisely  in  the  way  in  which  she  is  rep- 
resented on  a  fragment  of  a  rilievo  in  the  Giustiniani  palace.  For 
the  first  time  an  engraving  of  this  cup  was  published  by  me  in 
my  AncierU  Monuments^  in  which  I  have  described  and  explained 
it,  and  shown  that  the  form  of  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cup 
of  Nestor  in  Homer.  For  the  embossed  portion  is  an  outer 
case ;  the  cup  itself  is  smooth,  and  not  chased,  and  can  be  drawn 
out  and  replaced  within  its  outer  and  embossed  covering,  into 
which  it  fits  so  accurately  that  no  one  who  was  unaware  of  this 
double  arrangement  could  easily  discover  it  Hereby  we  have 
an  explanation  of  what  in  Homer  is  called  AfiffMcroi  ^coXi;,  also 
dfi^ucvircXXoF  8cira9,  a  cup  endaed  within  another  cup.  Even  the 
ancients  have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  shape  of  this  Ho- 
meric cup,  as  we  see  from  Atheneeus,  and  the  learned  modems 
have  been  still  less  able  to  understand  it 

16.  This  Zopyrus  and  Pasiteles  appear  to  have  exercised  their 

art  principally  in  representing  mythologic  and  heroic  history  on 

their  works  in  silver,  as  Mentor  did,  one  of  their  more  ancient 

*  predecessors  in  the  same  department  of  art^  — as  we  learn  from 

Propertius :  — 

Argumenta  magis  sunt  Mentoris  addita  foroMB; 
At  Myot  exiguiun  flectit  acanthus  iter  (14). 

"  Mentor  with  form  a  storied  charm  combines. 
But  Mys  the  acanthus'  slender  tendrils  twines." 

He  terms  such  figures  argumenia, — an  expression  which  in 
the  passage  quoted,  and  wherever  it  is  applied  to  such  works, 
has  probably  not  been  clearly  understood.  He  distinguishes 
this  nobler  department  of  art  from  the  more  humble  work  in 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  especially  in  ornaments,  in  which  Mys 
had  obtained  the  priae.  The  poet  denotes  the  latter  in  a  pecu- 
liar way,  namely,  by  chased  acanthus  leaves. 
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The  celebrated  painter  Timomacbus,  a  Byzantine,  appears  alao 
to  have  remained  in  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar,  in 
which  Plinj  places  him,  he  must  have  been  of  great  age,  for 
two  of  his  valuable  pictures,  the  Ajaz  and  the  Medea^  which 
Caesar  put  up  in  the  temple  that  he  erected  to  Venus,  had 
already  been  in  others'  hands,  and  were  purchased  by  him  for 
eighty  talents  ($23,232)  (15).  Before  the  temple  stood  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Csesar  himself;  and  as  it  appears  from  a 
passage  in  Statins  that  the  horse  was  from  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus,  it  therefore  must  have  been  brought  from 
Greece. 

17.  Formerly  I  classed  the  sculptor  Strongylion  among  the 
artists  of  the  age  of  Julius  Ceesar  (16),  but  I  committed  a 
mistake  in  so  doing,  having  been  led  into  error  by  a  passage 
in  Pliny  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  boy  child  of  this  artist  whom 
Brutus  loved.  I  supposed  that  he  meant  a  figure  and  likeness 
of  the  loved  youth  which  the  artist  had  copied  from  life.  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  misled  by  Famabius  and  others  in  their 
remarks  upon  Martial,  by  whom  the  figure  of  this  boy  is  men- 
tioned. It  was  however  only  a  figure  in  bronze  which  Brutus 
loved,  and  which  has  hence  received  the  surname  of  this  cele- 
brated Roman.  It  must  have  been  a  very  small  figure,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  words  of  MartiaL  Some  one  who  saw  the 
beautiful  Amazon  of  marble,  in  the  Mattel  villa,  was  reminded 
of  the  celebrated  Amazon  of  Strongylion,  sumamed  Evicvi/fios, 
She  of  the  Beautiful  Legs^  which  Nero  carried  with  himself 
wherever  he  went,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  they  might 
not  perchance  be  the  same.  The  Amazon  of  Strongylion  how* 
ever  was  in  hrome^  and  not  in  marble,  and  moreover  it  must 
have  been  a  figure  of  middling  size. 

18.  Besides  the  silver  cup  above  mentioned,  which  probably 
belongs  to  this  age,  there  are  two  statues  of  captive  kings,  — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Roma  in  the  Campidoglio  (17),  —  and 
probably  also  the  reputed  statue  of  Pompey  in  the  Spada  pal- 
ace (18),  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  indisputable  works  of 
artists  of  this  period.  The  two  former  beautiful  statues  in 
black  marble  represent  Thracian  kings,  of  those  Thracians  who 
were  called  Scordisci,  and  who,  as  Florus  relates,  were  captured 
by  Marcus  Licinius  Lucullus,  brother  of  LucuUus  the  Magnifi- 
cent. Being  exasperated  by  their  perfidy,  he  caused  the  hands 
of  both  of  them  to  be  cut  off  (19),  just  as  the  statues  represent 
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them ;  of  one  the  hands  are  cut  off  above  the  elbow ;  of  the 
other  above  the  wrists.  They  are  conseqiientlj  similar  to  the 
statues  of  captives  in  the  mausoleum  of  Osjmandjas,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  were  without  hands,  like  twenty  colossal  statues 
in  wood  (20)  in  the  city  of  Sais  in  this  same  kingdom.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Carthaginians  mutilated  those  whom  they 
found  on  board  of  two  vessels  captured  by  them  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  when  in  Sicily, 
caused  all  deserters  from  Roman  garrisons  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

19.  The  statue  of  Pompey  in  the  Spada  palace  is  regarded 
as  the  one  which  stood  in  the  Curia  (senate-house)  near  his 
theatre,  and  in  front  of  which  Caesar  was  assassinated.  It  was 
not  indeed  found  in  the  place  on  which  it  formerly  stood,  for 
the  market-place  called  Campo  di  Fiori^  and  the  Chancery 
(21)  lie  between  that  spot  and  the  street  where  it  was  dish 
covered.  We  know  from  Suetonius  that  Augustus  removed 
the  statue  in  question  to  another  place.  I  remember  that 
some  one  questioned  how  it  happened  that  the  senate  was 
assembled  in  public  deliberation  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey. 
Casaubon  explains  this  circumstance  from  Appian,  who  says 
that  when  plays  were  performed  in  this  theatre  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  senate  to  assemble  in  one  of  Pompey's  buildings, 
near  the  theatre ;  but  the  day  on  which  Caesar  was  murdered 
was  a  festival  Anna  of  Perenna. 

20.  However  often  I  examine  this  likeness  I  am  surprised 
to  see  it  wholly  nude,  that  is  to  say,  represented  her&ically^ 
or  in  the  form  of  deified  emperors,  which  must  have  appeared 
extraordinary  to  the  Romans  also  in  regard  to  a  private  per- 
son like  Pompey.  We  may  infer  at  least  frt>m  this  circum- 
stance that  it  cannot  be  a  statue  which  was  erected  to  him 
after  his  death,  because  his  faction  was  utterly  destroyed.  I 
even  believe  that  this  is  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  statue 
of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  days  of  the  republic  has  been  hero- 
ically represented,  for  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  customary 
among  the  Greeks  to  represent  their  celebrated  men  nude, 
whilst  on  the  contrary  the  statues  of  Romans,  especially  of 
warriors,  were  represented  in  armor  or  with  a  coat  of  mail 

21.  From  these  considerations  a  doubt  might  suggest  itself 
in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  name  bestowed  upon  this 
statue,  although  it  is  based  on  the  comparison  of  the  head 
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with  that  on  some  few  and  very  rare  coins  of  Pompej  the 
Great  in  our  possession.  I  cannot  however  refrain  from  men- 
tioning that  I  am  imable  to  find  in  the  statue  the  character- 
istic which  Plutarch  notices  in  the  portrait-figures  of  this 
celebrated  man,  namely,  dLvooroX^  r^s  Mfirj^f  that  he  wore 
his  hair  smoothed  upwards  from  the  forehead,  like  Alexander 
the  Great,  whereas  it  is  smoothed  downwards  over  the  fore- 
head, as  on  the  coins  of  his  son  Sextus.  Hence  I  am  sur- 
prised how  Spanheim,  when  he  produces  a  rare  coin  of  Pompej 
with  the  hair  smoothed  downward,  could  believe  that  he  ex- 
hibited here  dvooroX^  r^s  KOfArfi,  against  all  appearance,  and 
translate  it  exturgens  capiUUium^  '*  hair  standing  up  "  (22). 

22.  The  likeness  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  engraved  on  a  gem  bearing  the  name  of  the 
artist,  deserves  mention  in  this  place  not  less  than  the  statue 
of  Pompey  himself.  The  stone  is  the  most  beautiful  sort  of 
camelian ;  it  was  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella ;  when  found, 
it  was  set  in  a  gold  ring  weighing  an  ounce;  and,  although 
the  beauty  of  the  stone  needed  no  borrowed  lustre,  still  a  thin 
leaf  of  gold  was  placed  beneath  it,  as  I  have  already  noticed 
in  another  place.  The  name  of  the  artist,  —  otherwise  un- 
known, —  Agathangelus,  that  is,  A  Messenger  of  Joyful  Tidings^ 
is  as  usual  put  in  the  genitive,  but  not  written  conformably  to 
Greek  orthography.  Instead  of  AFAeANFEAOY,  it  should  be 
written  APAQArrEAOY,  because  the  N  before  the  F  is  changed 
into  another  gamma  (F).  Such  a  mode  of  writing  is  found 
however,  and  not  rarely,  in  similar  cases;  and  I  can  adduce 
here  from  the  celebrated  mosaic  at  Palestrina  the  word  AYNH 
(the  wild  beast  of  this  name),  which  should  be  written  AYFH, 
because  3  is  compounded  of  F  and  2 ;  also,  from  ancient  in- 
scriptions, the  word  IIANKPATIASTHN,  instead  of  HAFKPA- 
TIA2THN;  and  the  learned  Henry  Stevens  remarks  that  in 
an  ancient  manuscript  the  word  dyycXo$  is  particularly  written 
cu^cXos.  The  name  given  to  the  head  is  evidently  correct,  as 
we  may  see  from  a  rare  gold  coin  of  Sextus  Pompey  about  the 
head  of  which  stand  the  abbreviated  words,  MAG.  PIYS.  IMP. 
IT£R.  that  is,  Magnus  Pius  Imperator  iterum.  On  the  reverse 
are  stamped  two  small  heads,  one  of  which  is  the  likeness  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  the  other  represents  his  grandson,  the  son 
of  Sextus.      Around  them   we  read,   PRAEF.   CLASS.   ET. 
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ORAR  MARIT.  EX.  S.  C,  By  decree  of  the  SenaU,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleets  and  Superiniendent  of  the  Coaete,  Forty  acudi  (dol- 
lars) were  paid  for  this  coin.  The  chin  and  cheeks  of  the 
head  on  the  gem  are  covered  with  short  hairs,  as  when  a 
person  passes  manj  dajs  without  being  shaved.  This  may 
probably  be  a  sign  of  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
even  as  Augustus,  after  the  destruction  of  the  three  legions 
of  Varus  in  Germany,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaved. 
This  valuable  stone  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchess  Ligni- 
ville  Calabritto,  at  Naples.^ 

23.  It  would  seem  to  me  wholly  superfluous  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  so-called  statue  of  Caius  Marius  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum,  if,  in  the  latest  description  of  the  statues  in  this 
collection,  it  had  not  again  been  put  forward  as  a  likeness  of 
that  celebrated  man.  Even  Faber,  who  usually  does  not  make 
many  scruples  about  baptizing,  had  already  shown  that  this 
statue  cannot  represent  Marius,  because  there  is  a  case  for 
writings  at  the  foot  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  a  senator  or  a 
learned  man,  but  not  of  Marius,  who  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  senator,  and  was  far  from  having  any  erudition.  Not- 
withstanding in  the  work  above  mentioned  this  statue  is  again 
presented  with  the  name  of  Marius  confidently  affixed  to  it, 
though  with  the  exception  of  what  Cicero  and  Plutarch  say  of 
his  grim  aspect  we  cannot  have  any  idea  of  his  face  from  any 
other  memorial ;  for  the  coins  which  have  been  made  known 
hitherto,  and  cited  by  authors  as  his,  are  all  counterfeit  and 
false.  The  name  of  Marius  has  been  given  by  Fulvio  Orsini 
to  a  head  on  an  engraved  gem  because  it  conformed  to  the 
idea  of  such  a  face ;  and  equally  as  ungrounded  are  the  names 
of  the  heads  in  the  Barberini  palace,  and  in  the  Ludovisi  villa, 
and  likewise  of  a  statue  in  the  Negroni  villa,  which  are  cited 
in  the  explanations  of  the  Capitoline  museum  as  supposed 
proofs  of  the  correct  naming  of  the  above-mentioned  statue  in 
the  Campidoglio.  Of  the  supposed  trophy  of  Marius  I  shall 
speak  in  reference  to  art  under  the  Emperor  Domitian.  The 
appellation  of  Marius  which  has  been  given  to  the  Capitoline 
statue  was  engendered  in  the  brains  of  the  same  ignorant  men 
who  bestowed  upon  another  statue  there  the  name  of  Cicero 
(23) ;  at  the  same  time  a  wart  has  been  inserted  quite  visibly 
into  the  cheek  to  signify  a  pea,  deer,  in  allusion  to  the  name, 

1  Plate  XIV. 
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Cicero.  But  the  most  laughable  circumstance  of  all  is,  that 
the  name  of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  confidently  engraved 
upon  the  base. 

24.  The  genuine  head  of  Cicero,  with  the  ancient  name  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  bust,  was  probably  made  not  long  after 
this  date.  It  is  in  the  Mattei  palace.  Although  the  letters 
may  not  appear  nice  enough  for  those  times,  still  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  public  inscriptions,  which  were  engraved  by  work- 
men specially  employed  for  the  purpose,  from  a  name  placed 
by  the  sculptor  himself  upon  his  work,  for  we  cannot  expect 
that  he  would  copy  letters  with  particular  elegance.  I  must 
caution  the  reader  that  the  nose,  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  and 
the  chin  of  this  head  are  modem  restorations  (24).  The  most 
beautiful  head  of  the  younger  Brutus  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Rome  is  probably  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rondinini  (25). 

25.  If  a  beautiful  statue  above  the  size  of  life  in  the  Pamfili 
villa  really  represented  the  noted  Publius  Clodius,  the  great 
enemy  of  Cicero,  as  it  is  given  out  in  some  books,  the  order  of 
time  would  require  me  to  speak  of  it  here.  It  is  a  figure  in 
female  drapery ;  the  breasts  are  quite  flat,  and  the  hair  is  in 
short  locks.  These  two  facts,  especially  the  latter,  which  is 
not  usual  with  women,  are  the  grounds  of  the  name.  It  is 
understood  to  be  Clodius  in  disguise,  as  when  he  introduced 
himself  clandestinely  in  a  woman's  dress  among  those  engaged 
in  the  secret  worship  of  the  goddess  Bona,  —  which  no  one  of 
the  male  sex  was  permitted  to  witness,  — in  order  to  get  access 
to  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Julius  Csesar.  We  must  acknowledge 
however  that  this  baptismal  name,  although  learned  and"  well 
contrived,  has  no  foundation.  The  beautiful  Phcedra  with 
Hippolytus,  in  the  Ludovisi  villa,  wears  her  hair  m  short  locks 
in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

UKDEB  THE  ROMAN  CfiSABS. 

1.  Whbn  Rome  and  the  Roman  dominions  acknowledged  at 
last  a  single  ruler  in  their  monanshSy  the  arts  established  them- 
selves in  this  city  as  their  central  point ;  and  the  best  masters 
turned  themselves  in  this  direction  because  there  was  little 
opportunity  in  Greece  for  employment  and  work.  Athens 
together  with  other  cities  was  deprived  by  Augustus  of  its 
special  privileges  because  they  had  taken  part  with  Antony. 
The  Athenians  were  dispossessed  of  Eretria  and  the  islands  of 
JEgina,  and  though  they  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  of 
which  the  Doric  portal  is  still  remaining,  we  do  not  find  that 
they  were  regarded  more  graciously.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
rule  they  attempted  a  revolution,  but  were  soon  reduced  to 
obedience. 

2.  The  decline  of  the  arts  in  the  cities  of  Greece  is  visible  in 
the  coins,  and  most  clearly  in  the  largest  of  them,  made  of 
bronze,  which  we  call  medallions;  for  those  which  have  a  Greek 
circumscription  are  all  of  a  worse  impression  than  those  with 
Roman  letters ;  so  that  if  fifty  scudi  (dollars)  are  occasionally 
paid  for  a  rare  Latin  iftedallion,  the  Greek  are  generally  not  to 
be  valued  at  more  than  ten  dollars. 

3.  Augustus,  who  is  styled  by  Livy  the  builder  and  restorer 
of  all  temples,  was  even  in  this  way  a  promoter  of  the  arts, 
and,  as  Horace  says,  veteres  revocavU  artes,  **  recalled  the  ancient 
arts"  (1).  He  purchased  beautiful  statues  of  the  deities,  with 
which  he  ornamented  the  squares  and  even  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  he  placed  the  statues  of  all  the  distinguished  Romans  who 
had  aggrandized  their  native  land— represented  as  triumphing 
—  in  the  portico  of  his  forum,  and  those  which  were  already 
there  were  again  repaired ;  even  the  statue  of  iEneas  was  in- 
cluded among  them.  From  an  inscription  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Livia  it  appears  that  he  appointed  a  superintendent  over 
these  or  over  other  statues. 
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4.  One  of  the  statues  of  Roman  heroes  which  Augustus 
placed  in  his  forum  might,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
be  the  statue  called  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Montalto  villa,  afterwards  Negroni,  and  now  stands  at 
Versailles  (2).  This  is  an  entirely  nude  male  figure  in  the  act 
of  tying  a  shoe  upon  the  right  foot ;  the  left  foot  is  bare  \  the 
other  shoe  lies  near  it  Behind  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  is 
a  large  ploughshare ;  this  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
ground  of  the  name  bestowed ;  for  Quintus  Gincinnatus,  it  is 
well  known,  was  taken  from  the  plough  and  made  Dictator. 
But  the  ploughshare  is  not  seen  in  the  engraving  of  the  statue 
in  the  work  published  by  De  Rossi ;  and  Malfei,  who  explains 
the  statue  by  the  engraving,  and  finds  no  drawing  of  the 
ploughshare,  has  notwithstanding  adhered  to  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  ;  and  he  relates  the  history  of  the  Dictator, 
but  as  he  does  not  mention  the  ploughshare,  he  adduces  no  proof 
in  support  of  the  name  adopted.  No  more  is  an  engraved  gem, 
which  the  same  Mafifei  introduces  in  another  place,  to  be  ex- 
plaiued  as  a  Gincinnatus ;  in  fact  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a 
modem  artist  (3). 

5.  It  can  on  the  contrary  be  shown  that,  notwithstanding 
the  ploughshare,  the  name  Gincinnatus  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  appropriate  to  this  statue  because  it  is  uudraped ;  it 
consequently  cannot  represent  a  Roman  consul,  for  the  Romans 
draped  the  images  of  all  their  distinguished  men,  —  with  the 
exception  of  the  statue  of  Pompey,  —  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
fered from  the  Grdeks.  Experience  justifies  me  in  making  this 
assertion.  The  statue  therefore  of  which  we  speak  is  a  heroi4i 
statue,  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  it  represents  Jason  at  the  time 
when  he  together  with  others  received  an  invitation  from 
Pelias,  his  father's  brother,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  to 
assist  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Neptune.  He  was  summoned 
while  he  was  occupied  in  ploughing,  —  this  is  denoted  by  the 
ploughshare  near  the  statue,  —  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  ford 
tho  river  Anaurus,  he  forgot  in  his  haste  to  put  the  shoe  on 
his  left  foot,  and  laced  it  only  upon  the  right  (4).  When 
Jason  presented  himself  m  this  state  before  Pelias,  the  latter 
received  a  solution  of  the  obscure  answer  given  him  by  the 
oracle,  —  to  beware  of  him  who  should  come  to  him  fioyoKprftrK, 
nngU-shoed,  This  is  according  to  my  belief  the  true  explana- 
tion of  said  statue  (5).     There  was  even  a  figure  of  Anacreon 
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represented  with  only  one  shoe,  because  he  had  lost  the  other 
whilst  intoxicated. 

6.  Julian,  in  his  satire  against  the  Ceesars,  says  that  Augus- 
tus has  given  many  statues  to  the  Romans  by  introducing  the 
custom  of  deifying  the  emperors ;  and  as  they  were  reverenced 
as  beneficent  beings,  flattery  had  a  visible  pretext  for  multiply- 
ing the  statues  and  likenesses  of  them.  Tiberius  permitted 
images  of  himself  to  be  placed  in  houses  as  an  ornament.  One 
of  the  true  statues  of  Augustus  is  that  which  stands  in  the 
Campidoglio.  It  is  larger  than  life,  and  at  the  feet  of  it  lies 
the  prow  of  a  ship.  It  represents  him  of  an  age  which  cor- 
responds to  his  victory  ever  Sextus  Pompey ;  for  at  the  battle 
of  Actium,  five  years  previous  to  this  victory,  Augustus  was 
younger  than  his  statue  exhibits  him  (6),  which  cannot  there- 
fore well  be  supposed  to  represent  him  at  that  date.  In  all 
probability  this  is  the  statue  which  was  erected  to  him  by  order 
of  the  senate  after  the  above-mentioned  naval  victory  over  the 
younger  Pompey,  with  the  inscription,  OB.  PACEM.  DIV. 
TVRBATAM.  TERRA.  MARIQVE.  PARTAM.,  "  To  the  res- 
toration of  peace  on  land  and  sea  after  long  interruption," 
which  is  lost  together  with  the  base  on  which  it  stood. 
Another  genuine  statue  of  Augustus  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  Rondinini  at  Rome,  for  it  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  heads  of  the  other  statues  of  this  emperor 
belong  to  them  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  them  is  in  the  villa  of 
the  Cardinal  Albani  (7).  A  seated  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus  in  the  Campidoglio,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  statue 
of  him,  absolutely  does  not  deserve  mention.  The  book- 
bepraised  Li  via,  or,  according  to  others,  Sabina,  wife  of  Adrian, 
is  represented  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  as  the  buskin  denotes  (8). 
Maffei  speaks  of  a  head  of  Augustus  with  a  civic  crown,  or  a 
crown  of  oak-leaves,  in  the  Bevilacqua  museum  at  Verona,  and 
he  doubts  whether  another  similar  head  can  be  found  else- 
where ;  he  might  havo  learned  that  such  a  head  of  Augustus 
was  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  ;  but  in  the  Albani 
villa  there  are  three  diflerent  heads  of  Augustus  with  crowns 
of  oak-leaves,  and  a  beautiful  colossal  head  of  Livia.  A  small 
head  of  Augustus  in  agate,  in  the  museum  of  General  von 
Walmoden,  has  a  similar  crown ;  it  is  an  irreparable  loss 
that  so  much  of  it  has  perished;  only  the  eyes,  forehead, 
and  hair  are  preserved  to  enable  us  to  recognise  it  as  a  like- 
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ness  of  him.    This  head,  if  entire,  would  be  as  lai^e  as  a 
pomegranate. 

7.  Two  recumbent  female  statues  —  one  in  the  Belvedere, 
the  other  in  the  Medici  villa  —  bear  the  name  of  Cleopatra 
because  the  ornament  about  the  arm  has  been  regarded  as  a 
serpent.  They  represent  perhaps  sleeping  Nymphs,  or  Venus 
(9),  as  a  learned  earlier  writer  has  already  discovered.  Conse- 
quently they  are  not  works  from  which  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  in  regard  to  art  during  the  reign  of  Augustus;  some 
one  however  remarks  that  Cleopatra  may  have  been  found 
dead  in  a  similar  position  (10).  The  head  of  the  former  has 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  that  it  is  somewhat  awry  ; 
that  of  the  latter,  of  which  certain  critics  make  a  miracle  of 
art,  and  compare  it  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads  of 
antiquity,  is  undoubtedly  modem,  and  chiselled  by  an  artist 
who  had  not  learned  to  know  even  remotely  the  beautiful 
either  in  nature  or  in  art.  In  the  Odescalchi  palace  there 
was  a  figure  similar  to  those,  and  larger  than  life,  as  they 
are,  which  has  been  removed  to  Spain  with  the  other  statues  of 
this  museum. 

8.  Besides  the  works  in  marble  we  have  genuine  monuments 
of  this  period  in  some  of  the  engraved  gems,  which  show  the 
name  of  Dioscorides,^  who  engraved  the  heads  of  Augustus 
with  which  this  emperor,  and  others  after  him,  —  with  the 
exception  of  Galba,  —  were  accustomed  to  seal.  A  gem  of  this 
kind  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus  belonged  to  the  Massimi 
family  at  Rome ;  it  was  broken  into  three  pieces  on  an  attempt 
being  made  to  set  it  in  gold.  This  head  of  Augustus  is  re- 
markable by  a  length  of  beard  which  is  not  found  on  other 
heads  of  him ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  represents  him  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  in  Germany  of  the  three  legions  of 
Varus,  for  we  know  that  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  sign 
of  his  great  sorrow  over  this  loss  (11).  In  the  Albani  villa 
may  be  seen  a  head  of  the  Emperor  Otho  with  a  similar  beard, 
with  whom  it  is  something  not  less  unusual  than  with  Augus- 
tus. This  is  also  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  extraordinarily 
beautiful  head  of  Augustus  which  was  formerly  in  the  Carpegna 
museum,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  library ;  it 
is  cut  from  a  chalcedony,  and  is  more  than  half  of  a  Roman 
palm  in  height  (4  3-8  in.),  as  the  engraving  from  Buonarroti 

1  Plate  XV. 
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shows  (12).  Another  celebrated  artist  in  gem-engraving  was 
Solon,  from  whom  we  have  among  other  stones  the  supposed 
head  of  Maecenas,  the  famous  Medusa^  a  Diomedes,  and  a  Cupid. 
Besides  these  published  gems  there  is  in  the  Stosch  museum 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads  of  Hercules  that  was  ever 
engraved  on  a  gem ;  and  the  author  possesses  a  broken,  beau- 
tiful camelian,  which  represented  a  Victoria  sacrificing  a  bull ; 
the  Victoria  and  the  name  COAON  have  been  preserved  unin- 
jured. Of  the  engraved  gems  representing  the  Queen  Cleo- 
patra with  a  serpent  at  her  breast,  all  that  have  as  jet  come 
under  my  inspection  are  modem  works,  and  the  alto  cut  gem 
of  Assemani,  superintendent  of  the  Vatican  library,  which 
is  viewed  as  a  wonder,  is  probably  the  most  modem  of  them 
all,  and  executed  by  an  artist  who  was  very  far  removed  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  beautifuL  I  therefore  conjecture  that  even 
the  gem  which  Maffei  adduces  may  be  modem. 

9.  The  almost  colossal  head  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  also  belongs  to  works  of  this  period,  for  it  is  beau- 
tiful, and  gives  the  clearest  idea  of  the  greatest  man  of  his 
day  (13) ;  it  stands  in  the  Capitoline  museum.  But  whether 
a  heroic,  badly  restored  statue  in  the  Grimani  family  at  Venice 
represents  this  illustrious  general,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  scrutinise  the  likeness  in  the  head, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  belongs  to  the  statue. 

10.  But  we  probably  possess  a  still  better  monument  of  a 
Greek  master  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  in  all  probability  one 
of  the  Karyatides  of  Diogenes  of  Athens,  which  stood  in  the 
Pantheon,  is  still  in  existence,  if  we  apply  the  word  ''  Karya- 
tides "  to  male  as  well  as  to  female  supporting  figures,  though 
the  former  are  properly  termed  Atlantes.  It  stood  imrecog- 
nized  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Faroese  palace,  and  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  sent  to  Naples.  It  is  one  half,  as  low  as  the 
middle,  of  a  male  undraped  figure  without  arms*  It  bears  on 
its  head  a  sort  of  basket,  which  is  not  wrought  with  the  figure 
out  of  one  piece ;  on  this  basket  are  observable  traces  of  pro- 
jections, and  according  to  all  appearance  acanthus  leaves  have 
been  represented  there,  by  which  it  was  draped  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  basket  was  ovei^grown  which  suggested  to  Kal- 
limachns  the  idea  of  a  Corinthian  capital  This  half-figure  is 
about  eight  Roman  palms  in  height  (70  in.),  and  the  basket 
two  and  a  half  (21.8  in.)  in  height;  it  was  therefore  a  statue 
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which  had  the  right  proportion  to  the  Attic  order  of  the  Pan- 
theon, which  18  about  nineteen  palms  (13  ft.  10  ^  in.)  high  (14). 
The  figures  which  some  authors  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
Karyatides  of  a  similar  kind  are  only  proofs  of  their  great 
ignorance.  An  engraving  of  this  figure  may  be  seen  in  my 
Ancient  Monuments, 

11.  Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  time  of  Augustus 
there  still  remains  a  lai^  round  sepulchre  of  the  Plautia  fam- 
ily. It  is  constructed  of  large  square  blocks,  and  was  built  by 
Marcus  Plautius  Silvanus,  who  was  consul  at  the  same  time 
with  Augustus ;  the  epitaphs  are  placed  in  front  of  it  between 
half-columns.  It  is  not  for  from  Tivoli,  near  the  last  bridge 
over  the  Anio.  The  inscription  in  the  middle  and  in  larger 
letters  consists  of  a  memorial  of  the  builder  himself,  and  a  list 
of  the  offices  which  he  had  filled,  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  the 
triumph  which  he  celebrated  after  his  victory  over  the  Illyrians ; 
it  concludes  with  the  words,  VIXIT.  ANN.  IX.  Wright,  in 
his  Travels,  says  that  he  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man,  after 
so  great  deeds,  and  especially  a  consul,  can  say  that  he  has 
lived  only  nine  years ;  he  believes  that  an  L  has  been  omitted 
before  the  number  IX.,  so  that  he  may  have  lived  fifty-nine 
years.  But  he  and  others  of  the  same  opinion  are  wrong ;  there 
is  nothing  wanting  to  the  number,  and  the  letters  together 
with  the  figures,  which  are  fully  a  span  in  length,  have  been 
very  well  preserved.  Marcus  Plautius  counted  those  years  only 
which  he  had  spent  in  repose  at  his  country-seat,  which  was 
probably  situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  reckoned  the  if  maining 
previous  portion  of  his  life  as  nothing.  Just  so  long  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian  lived  at  his  country-seat  near  Salona,  in  Dal- 
matia,  after  he'  had  withdrawn  himself  entirely  from  the  cares 
of  government  Similis,  one  of  the  noblest  Romans  of  the  time 
of  Adrian,  caused  a  similar  inscription  to  be  placed  on  his 
tomb,  —  that  he  was  so  old  and  had  lived  seven  years ;  in  other 
words,  he  had  enjoyed  repose  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  the 
country. 

12.  I  take  the  occasion  to  remark  that,  of  the  different 
paintings  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Nasones,  —  to  which  fam- 
ily Ovid  belonged,  —  and  which  have  been  engraved  by  Sante 
Bartoli,  there  is  one  still  in  existence  in  the  Altieri  villa, 
namely,  (Edipus  with  the  Sphinx,  It  is  generally  believed  that 
all  of  them  have  perished,  and  Wright  has  even  allowed  him- 
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self  to  make  such  an  aasertion.  In  the  npper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  seen  a  man  with  an  ass,  which  Bortoli  has  omitted  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  scene  represented,  whereas  the 
ass  is  the  most  learned  part  of  the  picture.  For,  after  the 
Sphinx  had  thrown  herself  down  from  the  rock,  (Edipus  loaded 
an  ass  with  the  hody,  and  thus  brought  to  Thebes  a  proof  that 
the  riddle  had  been  solved. 

1 3.  In  order  however  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  this 
and  similar  pieces  of  painting,  we  must  reflect  that  the  gran- 
dees of  Rome  had  not  only  their  tombs  but  also  other  build- 
ings embellished  with  paintings,  executed  by  their  own  painters, 
who  were  their  freedmen  and  in  their  employ.  Such  a  freed 
painter  is  found  noted  down  among  the  emperor's  servants  in 
a  list  on  a  marble  tablet  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Antium  by  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  and  is  now 
in  the  Capitoline  museum.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  art  in  Rome  that  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  liberated  slaves.  Petronius,  in  his  lamentations  over 
it,  even  asserts  that  not  the  faintest  trace  of  painting  as  it 
bloomed  among  the  Greeks  was  left  in  his  day. 

14.  Although  we  cannot  form  any  general  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Augustus  from  a 
single  specimen  of  that  age  on  the  outside  of  Rome,  still  it 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  an  unusual  license.  It  is  a 
temple  at  Melasso  in  Caria,  built  in  honor  of  Augustus  and 
the  city  of  Rome,  as  the  inscription  on  the  entablature  de- 
notes. Pillars  of  Roman  order  in  the  porch,  Ionic  columns 
on  the  sides,  and  the  lower  extremities  of  them  ornamented 
with  carved  leaves  after  the  manner  of  a  capital,  are  opposed 
to  rule  and  good  taste.  This  building  however  is  not  the  sole 
one  where  the  characteristics  of  two  orders  are  united  in  one. 
In  the  smaller  of  the  two  Nymphsea,  as  they  are  called,  by 
the  lake  of  Castello,  we  see  Ionic  pilasters  with  a  Doric  frieze ; 
and  a  tomb  near  the  city  of  Gii^enti  in  Sicily,  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  that  of  the  tyrant  Theron,  has  on  Ionic 
pilasters  not  only  Doric  triglyphs,  but  on  the  cornice  of  the 
entablature  the  usual  rows  of  dentils. 

15.  Already,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  there  had  begun  to 
be  a  decline  of  good  taste  in  the  style  of  literature.  It  appears 
to  have  crept  in  especially  from  a  desire  to  please  Meecenas, 
who  preferred  the  ornamental,  playful,  and  tender  style  of 
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oomposition.  Tacitus  saj  in  general  terms  that,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  the  times  had  ceased  to  produce  great 
minds.  At  this  date  a  bad  ta^te  already  prevailed  in  oma- 
mentfd  painting,  as  Vitruvius  laments  that  in  opposition  to 
the  aim  of  painting,  which  is  truth  or  verisimilitude,  things 
contradictory  to  nature  and  sound  sense  were  represented, 
and '  palaces  were  built  on  the  stems  of  reeds  and  lamp-stands, 
with  the  idea  of  imitating,  in  the  long,  disproportionate,  and 
spindle-shaped  columns,  the  antique  shaft  or  lamp-stand. 
Among  the  Herculaneum  pictures  are  some  pieces  of  ideal 
edifices  which  were  probably  executed  about  this  time  or  not 
long  afterwards,  and  which  show  this  corruption  of  taste. 
The  columns  in  them  have  double  the  proper  length,  and 
already  we  see  a  beginning  made  of  twisting  columns,  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  a  supporting  shaft,  and  the  orna- 
ments are  absurd  and  barbarous.  Of  a  similar  extravagant 
kind  were  the  columns  of  an  edifice  painted  on  a  wall  forty 
palms  in  length  (30  ft.),  in  the  palace  of  the  Csasars,  the  Far- 
nese  villa,  and  the  Baths  of  Titus  (15). 

16.  Memorable  as  the  name  of  Augustus  and  the  extant 
monuments  of  his  time  are  in  the  history  of  art,  the  name  of 
Asinius  PoUio,  one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  art,  has  become 
not  less  celebrated  by  the  account,  given  by  Pliny,  of  the  best 
works  of  ancient  art  which  were  collected  by  his  orders  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Greece,  and  erected  in  public  places.  The  histo- 
rian speaks  of  several  of  them  by  name ;  among  them  were  — 
in  addition  to  the  great  work  of  the  Bull  in  tlie  Famese  palace 
of  which  I  have  previously  spoken  —  the  Hippiades  of  Stepha- 
nus,  which  probably  represented  Amazons  on  horseback,  linrtU, 
I  notice  the  Hippiades  at  this  time  particularly  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  artist,  whose  age  cannot  be  given,  as  because 
I  believe  that  he  may  be  the  same  Stephauus  whom  Menelaus, 
the  artist  of  a  group  of  two  figures  of  the  size  of  life  in  the 
Ludovisi  villa,  mentions  in  the  Greek  inscription  as  his  master. 
I  shall  hereafter  introduce  an  explanation  of  this  work. 

17.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  give  an  account  of  a  beautiful 
rilievo  which  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  another 
PoUio,  with  the  surname  of  Yedius,  who  is  also  to  be  counted 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  that  age,  and  to  whom  Augus- 
tus bequeathed  this  villa,  which  was  situated  on  the  Posilipo, 
near  Naples.     The  ruins  of  it  cover  an  amazing  extent  of  sur- 
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face. '  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  among  them  is  the  reaer- 
Toir,  ptscifuif  of  munmuu^  sea-eels ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  situated  on  the  sea-shore.  When  Augustus  was  on  one 
occasion  dining  with  this  Pollio,  one  of  his  slaves  broke  a 
costly  porcelain  vessel,  v<u  murrhinum;  whereupon  he  oidered 
him  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes  for  food,  ad  munxnat,  as  he  said. 
But  the  emperor  ordered  all  the  vessels  of  this  kind  to  be  broken 
in  pieces,  in  order  that  Pollio  might  not  afterwards  offend  in  a 
similar  way.  This  reservoir  is  in  perfect  preservation,  so  that 
even  the  two  grates  of  bronze  through  which  the  sea  flows  into 
it  appear  to  be  the  ancient  grating  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  author  has  made  mention  of  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  ruins,  or  whether  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  general  remark  beforo  my  own. 

18.  We  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  the  names  of  artists 
who  distinguished  themselves  under  the  reigns  of  the  nearest 
successors  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius,^  by  whom  few  build- 
ings were  erected,  the  condition  of  artists  must  also  have  been 
very  bad ;  and  as  he  confiscated  the  property  of  wealthy  per- 
sons under  every  sort  of  pretext  in  all  the  rich  provinces,  and 
therefore  also  in  Greece,  no  one  was  ready  to  expend  anything 
upon  works  of  art  (16).  The  temple  of  Augustus  is  the  sole 
new  building  which  he  ordered  to  be  built,  yet  he  did  not  com- 
plete it  As  he  was  desirous  of  placing  in  the  library  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  a  statue  of  the  god,  he  ordered  one  to  be 
brought  from  Syracuse,  where  it  was  known  under  the  appel- 
lation Temenites,  from  the  fountain  Temenitis,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  known 
that,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a  lascivious  picture  by  Par- 
rhasius,  he  relinquished  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  his 
inheritance,  when  the  choice  between  the  two  was  left  to  him, 
but  the  love  of  art  seems  to  have  had  the  smaller  share  in  his 
estimation  of  the  picture.  Statues  became  things  of  contempt 
because  under  this  emperor  they  were  the  rewards  of  spies. 
The  heads  of  Tiberius  are  rare,  far  more  rare  than  the  like- 
nesses of  Augustus  j  there  are  however  two  of  them  in  the 
Capitoline  museum ;  likewise  a  statue  in  the  Albani  villa  has 
a  head  of  Tiberius  (1 7)  which  represents  him  in  youth,  whilst 
the  Capitoline  heads  present  him  in  a  more  advanced  age  (18). 
The  head  of  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Tiberius's  brother,  is  one 
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of  the  most  beautiful  imperial  heads  in  the  Campidoglio  (19). 
There  was  formerly  in  Spain  the  base  of  a  statue  which  was 
erected  to  Germanicus  by  the  sedile  Lucius  Turpilius. 

19.  The  sole  remaining  public  monument  of  art  of  the  time 
of  this  emperor  is  a  square  base  on  the  market-place  at  Pob- 
zuolo.  It  was  erected  to  Tiberius  in  this  spot  by  fourteen 
cities  in  Asia  which  were  rebuilt  by  him  after  they  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  an  earthquake,  as  we  learn  not  only  from 
history  but  from  the  inscription  on  the  base  (20).  The  cities 
themselves  are  likewise  symbolically  represented  on  it,  and 
each  one  is  distinguished  by  its  name  under  its  figure. 

20.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  have  written  at  length 
upon  this  work  have  offered  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  doubt 
which  has  occurred  to  myself  and  others,  why  the  said  cities 
erected  this  work  at  Pozzuolo,  and  not  rather  at  Rome.  The 
cause  probably  is  that  they  wished  to  place  the  testimonial  of 
their  gratitude  on  a  spot  where  it  might  be  seen  by  the  em- 
peror, who  dwelt  at  Capress,  which  was  not  to  be  expected  if 
it  were  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  no  intention  of  returning. 
On  the  other  hand  Tiberius  made  excursions  from  his  island 
to  the  shores  of  Puteoli,  Raise,  and  Misenum,  and  he  died  in 
the  villa  of  Lucullus  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum. 

21.  In  this  place  it  would  be  necessary  to  mention  the  statue 
of  Germanicus,  as  it  is  called,  —  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Montalto  villa,  afterwards  named  Negroni,  and  is  now  at  Ver- 
sailles,—  provided  the  head  perfectly  resembled  Germanicus, 
or  it  could  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  on  the  spot 
whether  the  head  belongs  to  the  statue.  On  the  socle  is  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Kleomenes  (21),  and  upon  it  lies  a  tortoise. 
A  mantle  which  hangs  over  the  left  arm  of  the  uodraped  fig- 
ure falls  down  towards  the  animal,  and  must  have  some  espe- 
cial meaning.  But  I  do  not  find  even  a  pretext  for  a  supposi- 
tion, for  the  tortoise  in  this  instance,  unlike  the  one  on  which 
the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Phidias  was  placed,  or  any  other 
known  symbolic  tortoise,  has  no  significance  whatever  (22). 

22.  Caligula,  by  whose  order  the  statues  of  the  celebrated 
men  which  Augustus  had  placed  in  the  Campus  Martins  were 
thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces,  who  caused  the  heads  to 
be  separated  from  the  finest  statues  of  the  gods,  and  his  own 
likeness  substituted,  who  even  wished  to  destroy  and  annihi- 
late Homer,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  encourager  of  the  arts. 
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23.  Caligula  sent  Memmius  Regnlua  —  who  was  forced  to 
resign  to  him  his  wife  Lollia  Paulina — to  Greece  with  direc- 
tions to  convey  to  Rome  the  best  statues  of  every  city.  This 
he  conseqaently  did,  having  sent  a  large  number  thither,  which 
the  emperor  distributed  among  his  country-seats  with  the 
remark,  ''The  most  beautiful  must  be  in  the  most  beautiful 
place,  and  that  is  Rome."  Among  other  statues  he  took  from  the 
Thespians  their  celebrated  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  which  Claudius 
restored  to  them,  and  of  which  Nero  again  deprived  them.  This 
order  extended  even  to  the  Olympic  Jupiter  of  Phidias;  but 
persons  at  Athens  who  were  skilled  in  construction  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  this  work,  which  was  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory,  could  not  be  started  and  moved  from  its  position  without 
receiving  injury.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  left  untried. 
The  injury  inflicted  on  this  statue  when  it  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  could  not  of  course  have  been 
of  much  extent. 

24.  The  likenesses  of  this  emperor  in  marble  are  very  rare ; 
two  only  are  known  in  Rome.  One  of  them,  in  black  basalt,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Capitoline  museum  (23) ;  the  other,  in  white 
marble,  is  in  the  Albani  villa:  it  represents  him  with  his 
mantle  drawn  upward  over  his  head,  like  a  high-priest  The 
most  beautiful  likeness  of  him  is  unquestionably  a  gem  cut 
in  alto,  which  General  von  Walmoden,  of  Hanover,  bought  at 
Rome  the  present  year,  1 766 ;  in  fact  this  specimen  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  admirable  pieces  of  this  kind  of  work- 
manship. 

25.  What  sort  of  a  connoisseur  Claudius  was  is  sEown  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  caused  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  be  cut  out  of  two  paintings,  and  that  of  Augustus  substituted. 
He  wished  to  be  called  a  patron  of  the  learned,  and  with  this 
view  he  enlarged  the  Museum  or  residence  of  the  scholars  at 
Alexandria,  and  his  ambition  was  to  have  the  fame  of  being 
called  another  Cadmus  through  the  invention  of  new  letters, 
and  he  brought  the  inverted  ^  into  use.  The  beautiful  bust  of 
this  emperor,  which  was  found  at  Fratocchie,  went  to  Spain, 
through  the  Cardinal  Gerolamo  Colonna.  When  Madrid  was 
captured  by  the  Austrians,  Lord  Galloway  sought  after  it^  and 
learned  that  it  was  in  the  Escurial,  where  it  was  found  sus- 
pended, as  the  heaviest  weight  to  the  church-clock ;  he  there- 
fore sent  it  away  to  England.  Whether  it  arrived  there,  or 
what  has  befallen  it  since,  I  do  not  know  (24). 
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26.  The  group  of  P»tus  and  Arria,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
Ludovisi  villa,  would  be  a  very  important  work  of  the  time 
of  Claudius,  if  the  conception  and  style  of  the  work  could 
be  made  to  agree  with  its  name.  It  is  known  that  Csecina 
Pffitus,  a  noble  Jloman,  was  discovered  to  be  a  participator 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Scribonianus  against  Claudius,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  and  that  his  wife  Arria,  in  order  to  give  him 
Goiuuge  to  die,  thrust  the  dagger  into  her  own  bosom,  and 
then,  having  drawn  it  from  the  wound,  handed  it  to  him  with 
the  words,  '*  It  is  not  painful.''  Lovers  of  art  know  this  work, 
and  are  aware  that  it  is  composed  of  a  male  undraped  figure 
with  a  beard  on  the  upper  lip ;  with  the  right  hand  he  thrusts 
a  dagger  into  his  breast,  and  with  his  left  he  grasps  beneath  the 
left  arm  a  female  draped  figure  who  has  dropped  upon  one  knee, 
and  is  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder,  which  is  shown  by  a  couple 
of  drops  of  blood  on  the  upper  arm.  At  the  feet  of  these  fig- 
ures lies  an  oblong  shield,  and  beneath  it  the  sheath  of  a  dag- 
ger (25). 

27.  It  is  evident  that  this  group  cannot  represent  any  inci- 
dent in  Roman  history,  in  the  first  place  from  the  principle 
already  mentioned,  which  I  have  learned  from  experience,  and 
proved  in  the  Enay  upon  Allegory  as  well  as  in  the  Preface  to 
the  AneiefU  MonumenU,  namely,  that  no  representations  con- 
sisting of  whole  figures,  whether  in  statues  or  ou  rilievi,  are  to 
be  found  drawn  from  true  history,  and  that  the  ancient  artists 
have  never  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  mythology.  In  the 
second  place  we  cannot  seek  for  any  Roman  incident  here, 
because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  statement  made  by  Pliny, 
and  already  quoted,  that  all  figures  of  Roman  personages  were 
draped,  whereas  this  one,  being  nude  like  a  hero,  must  have  refers 
ence  to  some  event  in  the  heroic  age.  Neither  are  there  any  bet- 
ter reasons  for  supposing  a  Roman  senator  to  be  represented  here, 
because  the  shield  and  dagger  are  not  appropriate,  and  the  mus- 
taches were  not  fashionable  at  that  period ;  and  it  cannot,  above 
all,  be  Pffitus,  because  he  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  his  wife's 
example,  since  he  was  condemned  to  open  his  own  veins  (26). 
Further,  as  we  do  not  find  that  statues  were  erected  to  Thraseus 
and  Helvidius  Priscus,  as  conspirators  against  Nero,  —  although 
they  were  reverenced  by  some  few  as  holy,  —  so  it  is  not  credi- 
ble that  this  honor  was  actually  conferred  or  can  have  been  con- 
ferred on  Pffitus.     Maffei,  having  recollected  that  Psetus  did  not 
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kill  himself  with  the  dagger  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  and 
therefore  rejecting  the  oommon  name  of  this  work,  has  recourse 
to  the  history  of  Mithridates^  the  last  king  of  Pontus;  he 
believes  that  the  group  represents  the  eunuch  Menophilus 
and  Dripetina^  a  sick  daughter  of  this  king,  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  whom  he  slew  at  the  same  time 
with  himself  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  yic^ted  by  the 
enemy.  But  this  conceit  is  worse  than  the  name  by  which 
it  is  now  known;  for  the  supposed  eunuch  not  only  shows 
everything  which  denotes  a  man,  but  he  has  also  mustaches, 
as  I  have  stated. 

28.  Gronovius  believes  that  this  group  represents  Macareus, 
the  son  of  iEolus,  and  Canace  his  sister  and  beloved,  who 
according  to  Hyginus  slew  themselves  one  after  the  other.  I 
on  the  contrary  think  that  I  recognize  the  life-guardsman  of 
iEolus,  king  of  Etruria,  whom  he  sent  to  his  daughter  with  a 
dagger,  after  he  had  learned  her  incestuous  fieuniliarity  with  her 
brother,  that  she  might  put  herself  to  death.  For  the  male  figure 
can  no  more  represent  the  brother  of  Canace,  who  was  a  youth, 
than  it  can  a  hero  of  antiquity,  because  there  is  nothing  noble 
in  the  face  itself^  and  it  appears  less  noble  in  consequence  cf 
the  beard  upon  the  upper  lip,  worn  after  the  fashion  of  barbarian 
captives.  On  the  contrary  the  fierce  looks  and  barbarous  fea- 
tures as  well  as  the  stout,  strong  frame  show  that  it  was  the 
artist's  intention  to  express  a  life-guardsman,  the  men  of  this 
class  being  generally  represented  as  bold,  fierce  men ;  and,  in 
the  representation  of  the  fable  of  Alope,  this  is  precisely  the 
aspect  of  the  life^ardsmen  of  King  Ceroyon,  who  like  our 
figure  are  also  nude.  The  explanation  now  ofiered  is  strength- 
ened also  by  the  female  figure;  for  the  smooth  hair  without 
locks,  after  the  manner  of  the  hair  of  figures  of  foreign  nations, 
and  likewise  her  shaggy  mantle,  by  which  the  same  nations 
are  indicated,  point  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  Greek.  This  ex- 
planation may  perhaps  not  be  entirely  satis&ctory  to  the  reader ; 
yet  as  on  the  one  hand  I  am  confident  that  it  would  be  diflKcult 
to  give  a  more  apt  explanation,  so  on  the  other  I  believe  that  the 
close  of  the  story  of  Canace  has  been  lost,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
fable  of  Alope,  a  loss  which  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  repair 
from  an  ancient  monument.  All  that  we  know  is  drawn  from  the 
brief  notice  by  Hyginus,  and  from  the  letter  which  Ovid  feigns  to 
have  been  written  by  Canace  to  her  brother  Macareus,  in  which 
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she  informs  him  that  their  father  iEolus  has  sent  her  a  dagger  hj 
one  of  his  life-guard,  the  ohject  of  which  is  known  to  her,  and  that 
she  will  use  it  to  shorten  her  life.  Now  as  this  letter  preceded 
her  determination,  and  no  other  author  mentions  the  life-guards- 
man, we  may  imagine,  while  contemplating  the  monument  he- 
fore  us,  that  the  soldier  who  delivered  the  dagger  with  a  sad 
countenance,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  sent,  may  have  thrust  it  into  his  own  hreast  when  he  saw 
that  Canace  had  killed  herself  with  it  (27). 

29.  Having  heen  induced  hy  the  erroneous  name  applied  to 
this  group  —  which  has  the  merit  of  a  much  earlier  period  of 
art  —  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  it  in  this  place,  I  will  add 
to  it  another  heautiful  group  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  same 
▼ilia,  and  like  the  former  belongs  among  works  of  the  first  rank. 
This  group  was  wrought  by  Menelaus,  a  pupil  of  Stephanus,  as 
the  Greek  inscription  on  it  informs  us ;  and  this  Stephanus  is 
probably  the  one  whose  Hippiades  or  Amazons  on  horseback 
were  celebrated,  as  above  mentioned.  The  connoisseur  of  art 
will  understand  from  this  notice  that  I  mean  the  celebrated 
group  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Papirius  and  his  mother, 
whose  history  is  related  by  Gellius.  This  name  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  all  without  a  doubt,  because  the  explanation  of  the  rep- 
resentations in  antique  works  has  hitherto  been  sought  mostly 
in  Roman  history,  whereas  they  should  have  been  drawn  from 
Homer  and  heroic* history. 

30.  This  presumption,  and  the  reflection  that  the  work  in 
question  is  by  a  Greek  artist  who  would  not  have  selected  an 
unimportant  incident  in  Roman  histoiy  when  he  could  display 
his  skill  in  more  elevated  representations,  discards  in  a  measure 
that  appellation.  I  would  also  remark  that  a  doubt  might  per- 
haps arise  in  regard  to  the  story  of  Papirius,  which  Gellius  took 
from  a  speech  by  the  elder  Cato,  but  wrote  it  down  from  mem- 
ory and  without  having  the  speech  itself  before  his  eyes.  A 
doubt  might,  I  say,  arise  in  regard  to  this  story  from  what  he 
himself  adds  to  it,  namely,  that  the  senators  were  accustomed 
to  carry  their  sons  with  them  into  the  senate  chamber  when  the 
latter  had  put  on  the  prceiexta,  that  is,  when  they  had  reached 
the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age.  This  doubt  might  be  sug- 
gested by  Polybius  in  that  passage  in  which  he  refutes  two 
Greek  authors  who  assert  that  the  Romans  took  their  sons 
with  them  into  the  senate  chamber  even  from  their  twelfth 
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year ;  for  he  aays  that  the  thing  is  neither  credible  nor  true, 
unless,  he  jestingly  adds,  fortune  has  bestowed  upon  the  Romans 
this  favor  also,  that  of  being  wise  even  from  their  birth.  AI- 
tliough  Polybius,  as  a  &r  older  author,  would  deserve  more 
belief,  still  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  on  his  authority  in  disproval 
of  Gellius,  because  that  which  could  not  happen  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  boys  might  occur  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  youths, 
although  Gellius  is  the  sole  one  who  mentions  this  practice. 
Polybius  however  ought  to  have  been  quoted  by  James  Grono- 
vius  in  his  notes  to  Gellius,  and  the  syllable-sifting  which  he  in- 
troduces on  this  occasion,  as  usual,  omitted. 

31.  My  principal  reason  for  rejecting  Roman  history  in  this 
scene  is  afibrded  by  the  figure  of  the  supposed  Papirins,  which 
is  naked  and  consequently  heroic,  as  the  Greeks  represent  their 
heroes,  whereas  the  Romans  not  only  draped  the  statues  of 
their  celebrated  men,  but  gave  to  them  even  the  corselet,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  when  he  says,  Grotca  quidem  res  est  nihil  velare  ; 
at  contra  Bomana  ac  tnilitaris  thoraces  addere,  "  It  is  a  Greek 
custom  to  conceal  nothing  \  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  Roman 
and  a  military  practice  to  put  on  coats  of  mail" 

32.  The  story  of  Papirius  therefore  being  rejected  as  un- 
grounded, we  might  believe  that  we  here  find  represented 
Pheedra  when  she  reveals  to  Hippolytus  her  love,  l)ecause  the 
expression  in  his  countenance  might  be  explained  by  abhor- 
rence of  such  a  declaration.     There  is  not  in  this  expression 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  roguish  laugh  which  a  modem  writer 
has  been  willing  to  find  because  he  adhered  to  the  usual  name 
(28).     It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the  subject,  be- 
cause the  story  was  represented  very  frequently,  not  only  in 
ancient  times,  but  it  is  found  even  now  repeated  in  several 
rilievi,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Albani  villa  and  one  in  the 
Pamfili  villa.     Nevertheless  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that  Phsedra  herself  should  in  this  way  have  disclosed  to  Hip- 
polytus her  love,  —  a  disclosure  however  which  did  not  happen 
iu  the  manner  stated  by  Euripides.     Also  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  doubt  suggested  by  the  short-out  hair  as  well  of 
the  supposed  Pheedra  as  of  the  Hippolytus,  which  in  the  latter 
is  as  short  as  it  is  usually  worn  by  Mercury ;  for  young  per- 
sons of  this  age  commonly  wore  longer  hair,  and  on  the  former 
figure  such  hair  is  altogether  unusuaL 

33.   As  I  was  studying  this  work  anew  with  this  doubt  in 
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my  mind,  a  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  me  even  from  the  very 
singularity  which  had  hitherto  appeared  mysterious,  namely, 
the  shortened  hair.  I  therefore  believe  that  in  this  group  I 
see  the  first  interview  of  Mectra  with  her  younger  brother 
Orestes,  for  they  two  could  not  be  represented  in  any  other 
manner  than  with  such  hair.  Electra  wished  to  have  her  hair 
cut  ofif  by  her  sister  Crysothemis,  —  which  we  must  assume  as 
having  happened,  —  that  she  might  lay  it  together  with  the 
hair  of  her  sister  upon  the  tomb  of  their  father,  Agamemnon, 
as  a  token  of  their  continuing  sorrow.  The  same  thing  had 
already  been  done  by  Orestes  before  he  discovered  himself  to 
Electra ;  indeed  his  hair,  which  was  found  by  Crysothemis  upon 
the  said  tomb,  gave  occasion  to  suspect  his  presence.  Then, 
when  Orestes  had  made  himself  fully  known  to  Electra,  she 

seized  his  hand  and  said,  tx<^  ^^  X^P^^f  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  hand. 
This  particular  action  is  represented  in  this  group,  for  Electra 
holds  with  her  right  hand  the  hand  of  Orestes,  while  her 
left  is  placed  upon  his  shoulder.  Here  can  be  seen  repre- 
sented generally  the  whole  of  the  affecting  scene  of  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles  which  contains  this  interview,  — «a  tragedy  which 
the  artist  appears  to  have  had  in  view  more  than  the  Choephorce 
of  iEschylus.  In  the  countenances  of  both  figures  have  been 
portrayed  most  clearly  the  emotions  of  this  first  interview  of 
Electra  and  Orestes ;  for  his  eyes  are  apparently  filled  with 
tears,  and  the  eyelids  seem  swelled  by  weeping ;  and  so  it  is 
with  Electra,  though  in  her  features  joy  is  mingled  with  tears, 
and  love  with  sadness. 

34.  Now,  as  Electra  and  Orestes  are  the  true  figures  of  this 
group,  I  must  say  that  I  have  discovered  them  by  the  very 
same  sign  whereby  according  to  iEschylus  the  latter  made  him- 
self known  to  the  former,  namely,  by  the  hair,  for  he  directed 
his  sister's  attention  to  it  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  from 
her  mind.  Although  in  the  plot  of  a  tragedy  this  mode  of 
effecting  a  recognition,  dvayvcdpurt?,  between  two  persons,  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  smallest  and  least  weighty  among 
the  four  modes  of  such  recognition,  yet  in  this  instance  it  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  indication  to  the  discovery  of 
the  subject  most  probably  intended  to  be  represented  (29). 

35.  This  being  assumed  as  proved,  I  propose  to  apply  the 
name  of  Electra  to  a  beautiful  statue  in  the  Pamfili  villa, 

which  with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm  has  remained  in  a 
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state  of  perfect  preserTation,  and  has  the  same  size,  the  same 
expression  precisely;  even  indeed  similar  traits  of  countenance 
as  that  Electra,  but  differs  in  the  attitude.  The  name  is  justi- 
fied here  by  the  very  same  characteristic^  namely,  the  short-cut 
hair,  of  which  moreover  the  execution  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  other  statue.  This  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  which, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  statue,  was  viewed  as 
extraordinary,  and  apparently  denoted  a  male,  not  a  female 
figure,  gave  occasion  to  those  whose  knowledge  did  not  extend 
beyond  Roman  history  to  bestow  upon  it  a  highly  ridiculous 
name.  It  was  supposed  that  this  was  a  representation  in 
woman's  clothing  of  the  celebrated  Publius  Clodius,  and  under 
this  name  the  statue  has  been  quoted  in  different  books.  Now, 
as  I  believe  that  I  restore  to  this  statue  its  true  appellation, 
and  as  the  antique  socle  is  wanting,  I  imagine  that  this  £lectra 
and  the  figure  of  Orestes  which  has  been  lost,  formed  a  group 
in  such  a  manner  that  her  left  arm  was  placed  on  the  shoulder 
of  Orestes  (30). 

36.  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  take  in  ill  part  the  episodes 
by  which  the  tlaread  of  our  history  has  been  interrupted,  nor 
withhold  his  indulgence  from  those  which  will  follow.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  out  such  digressions  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate instruction,  because  no  monuments  quite  so  remarkable 
as  the  subjects  of  them  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  times 
of  which  properly  we  treat ;  but  those  portions  of  the  preced- 
ing investigations  which  have  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  topics 
under  discussion  are  to  be  regarded  as  matters  pertaining  to  art 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

UNDER  THE  ROMAN  CiESARS — (ConUnned.) 

1.  Nebo,  the  suooeasor  of  Claudiusi  exhibited  an  eztrayagant 
longing  in  regard  to  everything  which  belongs  to  the  fine  arts. 
But  it  was  a  craving  like  avarice,  which  seeks  to  accumulate 
rather  than  to  produce.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  his  vitiated 
taste  from  the  fact  that  he  caused  a  bronze  figure  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  executed  by  Lysippus,  to  be  gilded ;  but,  as  it  was 
the  common  remark  that  the  statue  had  lost  much  by  the  pro- 
cess, the  gilding  was  removed ;  there  still  remain  however  the 
marks  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  bronze  (1). 
Other  proofs  of  his  taste  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  rhyme  of 
the  caesura  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  after  which  he  labored, 
and  in  the  inflated  metaphors  which  he  freely  introduced; 
both  these  traits  have  been  turned  into  ridicule  by  Persius. 
Probably  Seneca,  who  excludes  painting  as  well  as  sculpture 
from  the  liberal  arts,  had  a  great  influence  on  his  taste. 

2.  We  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  judgment  of  the  style 
of  art  under  this  emperor,  for  we  have  probably  nothing  re- 
maining from  his  reign  except  a  couple  of  mutilated  heads  of 
him,  the  supposed  statue  of  Agrippina,  his  mother,  and  a  bust 
of  Poppeea.  The  pretended  likenesses  of  Seneca  cannot  repre- 
sent him,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  Genuine  heads  of  Nero  are 
very  rare,  and  of  the  one  in  the  Capitoline  museum  only  the 
upper  half  is  ancient,  and  of  the  face  only  one  eye.  In  the  su- 
perb collection  of  imperial  portraits  which  are  displayed  in  the 
Albani  villa,  the  head  of  Nero  is  wanting ;  from  this  fact  may 
be  inferred  the  rareness  of  likenesses  of  him.  What  therefore 
shall  we  say  of  a  head  of  him  in  bronze,  in  the  Mattel  villa  t 
As  it  is  a  bad  modem  work,  it  would  not  be  worth  mention  any 
more  than  another  modem  head  of  him  in  the  Barberini  palace, 
if  Keyssler,  on  the  authority  of  worthless  books  which  he  copied, 
had  not  commended  it  as  a  rare  antique.    A  quite  modem  head 
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of  Nero  has  also  been  placed  even  in  the  Capitoline  museum  by 
the  ignorant  directors  of  it  near  the  restored  head  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  here  likewise  is  exhibited  a  modem  head  of  this 
emperor,  wrought  in  relief  after  the  manner  of  a  medallion. 
Here  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  all  heads  of  emperors 
wrought  in  relief  in  such  a  manner  are  of  modem  origin ;  this 
I  haye  found  to  be  true  in  all  similar  pieces  which  have  been 
made  known.  A  genuine  head  of  this  emperor,  but  of  moderate 
execution,  lai^ger  than  nature,  is  in  the  Huspoli  palace  (2). 

3.  Three  statues  are  known  under  the  name  of  Agrippina. 
One  of  them,  and  that  the  most  beautiful,  is  in  the  palace 
called  the  Faraesina ;  the  second,  a  presumed  seated  Agrippina, 
is  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  other ; 
the  third  stands  in  the  Albani  villa  (3).  A  similar  position  is 
the  motive  of  the  name  given  to  a  figure  with  clasped  hands  on 
an  engraved  gem,  for  in  Poussin*s  drawing  of  it  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Albani  library  I  find  no  resemblance  to  Agrippina.  The 
beautiful  bust  of  Poppsea^  the  wife  of  Nero,  in  the  museum  just 
mentioned,  possesses  a  very  rare  peculiarity,  for  in  one  single 
piece  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  marble  ;  so  that  the  head 
an^  neck  are  white,  but  the  draped  bust  is  paonaao,  that  is, 
has  violet  spots  and  veins  (4). 

4.  Far  more  worthy  of  note  in  point  of  art  than  the  heads  of 
Nero  are  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca,  of  which  the 
most  beautiful  one  is  of  bronze,  in  the  Herculaneum  museum ; 
and  Mr.  John  Dick,  consul  for  Great  Britain  at  Leghorn,  has 
one  in  marble  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  iu  addition 
to  those  in  the  Medici  and  Albani  villaa  The  one  belonging 
to  Mr.  Dick  was  in  the  Doui  mansion  at  Florence,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  him  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  sequins  ($260).  Be- 
sides these  heads,  there  was  formerly  in  Rome  a  bust  in  the 
shape  of  a  Hermes  which  resembled  them ;  it  was  carried  to 
Spain  with  other  antiques  by  Guzman,  a  viceroy  of  Naples; 
but  the  whole  collection  is  said  to  have  been  lost  by  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel.  All  these  heads  have  been  generally  received  as 
likenesses  of  Seneca  in  honest  reliance  on  Faber,  who,  in  his  ex- 
planations of  the  portraits  of  celebrated  men  collected  by  Ful- 
vius  Ursinus,  pretends  that  a  similar  head  with  the  name  of 
Seneca  may  be  found  on  a  medal  with  a  raised  edge,  named  on 
this  account  coTUorniato  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has 
ever  seen  this  coin.    Since  therefore  the  name  applied  to  these 
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heads  has  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  my  doubt  in  regard  to 
them  has  been  increased  by  asking  myself  how  it  happened  that 
figures  of  this  man,  who  was  little  esteemed,  should  have  been 
multiplied  in  such  a  manner,  eyen  during  his  life,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  so  many  of  any  other  celebrated  man  ;  for  the 
Herculaneum  bust  must  have  been  executed  during  his  life- 
time ;  and  all  those  which  exist  in  marble  point  to  a  period 
when  the  arts  flourished.  It  is  also  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
enlightened  Emperor  Adrian  would  have  set  up  the  likeness  of 
so  unworthy  a  philosopher  in  his  villa,  wherein  a  short  time 
ago  a  fragment  of  such  a  head  of  great  art  was  discovered, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  sculptov  Bartolomeo 
CavaceppL  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  said  heads  give  us 
the  likeness  of  a  more  celebrated  and  more  worthy  man  of  an 
earlier  age.  It  is  not  the  place  here  for  moral  complaints ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain,  when  I  see  so  many  heads  of  this  sham  phil- 
osopher, from  regretting  the  loss  of  the  likenesses  of  men  who 
have  done  honor  to  human  nature,  —  of  an  Epaminondas,  a 
Leonidas,  a  Xenophon,  and  others.  But  he  from  whom  the 
wisest  have  torn  the  mask  of  virtue,  and  who  in  his  writings 
appears  as  a  pitiful  pedant,  has  been  so  fortunate  that  the 
honor  conferred  upon  the  artistic  merit  of  his  portraits  has 
been  extended  also  to  him.  The  artists  ought  to  have  avenged 
themselves  on  him,  since  he  excludes  painters  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors from  the  followers  of  the  liberal  arts. 

5.  On  this  occasion,  while  speaking  of  the  heads  of  Seneca,  I 
might  be  censured  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sup- 
posed statue  of  him  in  the  Borghese  villa,  if  I  were  to  pass  by 
it  without  mention ;  and  although  I  might  refer  the  reader  to 
my  Ancient  ManwnentSj  in  which  I  have  explained  myself  at 
length  in  regard  to  this  statue,  still  it  may  seem  not  super- 
fluous to  repeat  here  what  I  have  stated  there,  and  also  com- 
municate the  observations  made  by  me  since  that  time.  The 
Borghese  undraped  statue  of  black  marble  has  in  position  as 
well  as  in  countenance  complete  similarity  with  a  statue  like- 
wise undraped,  of  the  size  of  life,  but  in  white  marble,  in  the 
Pamfili  villa,  to  which  a  small  figure  in  the  Altieri  villa  with- 
out a  head  bears  a  perfect  resemblance.  This,  as  well  as  those, 
bears  in  the  left  hand  a  basket  like  two  small  figures  dressed  as 
servants  in  the  Albani  villa.  Now  as  a  comic  mask  lies  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  them,  and  as  the  figure  consequently  represents  a 
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■ervant  in  a  comedy,  —  who,  like  Sosia  in  the  Aikdna  of  Ter- 
ence, was  sent  to  purchase  for  the  table^  —  we  can  condnde 
that  the  Boi^hese  figure  also,  as  well  as  the  Pamfili  and  that  in 
the  Altieri  villa,  represent  persons  of  this  kind.  Besides  there 
does  not  exist  the  slightest  ground  of  likelihood  for  the  name 
applied  to  the  Borghese  statue,  not  even  in  a  resemblance  to 
the  supposed  heads  of  Seneca,  because  the  forehead  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  the  Pamfili  statue,  is  perfectly  bald,  where- 
as the  heads  of  the  pretended  Seneca  are  covered  by  hair. 
But  an  imagined  reason  for  the  name  may  also  have  been  found 
in  the  following  circumstance :  when  the  said  Borghese  statue 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  he  inserted  the  thighs,  as  the 
legs  were  missing,  into  a  block  of  African  marble  which  was 
made  to  resemble  a  tub,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  bath- 
ing-tub in  which  Seneca  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  in 
which  he  died  (5). 

6.  Not  less  beautiful  than  all  the  supposed  heads  of  Seneca 
is  a  head  in  profile,  executed  in  rilievo,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Sadoletus,  who  wished 
to  find  in  it  a  likeness  of  the  poet  Persius,  who  died  during  the 
reign  of  Nero  in  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
This  head  is  wrought  of  a  kind  of  white  marble  called  Falamr 
hino  ;  it  is  somewhat  more  than  a  full  span  in  breadth  on  all 
sides,  —  the  tablet  included  on  which  it  is  carved  in  relief,  — 
and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Albani  villa.  Sadoletus  supposed 
it  to  be  a  head  of  Persius  from  the  crown  of  ivy  which  encircles 
it,  and  because  he  fancied  he  could  discover  in  the  countenance 
a  certain  modesty  for  which  Comutus  in  his  Life  of  him  com- 
mends him.  From  the  ivy  it  is  probable  that  a  poet  is  repre- 
sented here,  but  it  cannot  be  Persius,  because  the  marble 
shows  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  (in  the  engrav- 
ing he  appears  much  younger),  and  because  the  beard  especially 
on  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  does  not  correspond  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  work  among  others  will  serve  to  show  how  ground- 
less are  the  names  bestowed  upon  many  heads  which  have  been 
generally  received  as  the  likenesses  of  celebrated  men.  A 
copper-plate  engraving  of  this  supposed  Persius  was  afterwards 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  ScUires. 

7.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  art  under  Nero,  we  may  infer  a 
considerable  decline  in  it  from  the  statement  by  Pliny  that 
during  his  reign  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  was  no  longer 
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understood,  — just  as  in  Rome  at  the  present  day  the  art  of 
casting  types  is  in  a  measure  lost,  —  and  he  refers  to  the  colossal 
statue  of  Nero  in  bronze,  executed  by  Zenodorus,  a  celebrated 
sculptor  from  Gallia,  of  which  the  casting  was  a  failure  (6). 
We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this,  as  Donati  and  Nar- 
dini  have  done,  that  this  statue  of  Nero  was  in  marble.  From 
the  statement  made  by  Pliny,  and  from  the  pieces  inserted  into 
the  four  horses  of  bronze,  —  over  the  porch  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  —  and  fastened  with  nails,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  patches  were  rendered  necessary  by  an  unsuccessful  casting, 
and  that  therefore  these  horses  were  executed  in  the  time  of 
Nero. 

8.  In  Greece  the  state  of  things  was  not  very  favorable  to 
art ;  for  although  Nero,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  nature,  sought 
to  allow  the  Greeks  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  freedom,  yet 
notwithstanding  he  perpetrated  outrages  against  works  of  art, 
—  causing  the  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  great  games  to  be 
thrown  down  and  cast  into  unclean  places ;  indeed  with  every 
outward  appearance  of  liberty  the  best  works  were  carried  out 
of  the  country.  For  Nero  was  insatiable  in  his  craving  for 
them,  and  with  this  view  he  despatched  to  Greece  Acratus,  — 
one  of  his  freed  men  and  a  bad  man,  —  and  a  half-learned  man, 
Secundus  Carinas,  who  selected  for  the  emperor  whatever 
pleased  their  fancy. 

9.  Nero  pillaged  Greece  still  more  thoroughly  than  Caligula ; 
but  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Juno  at  A^gos  from  the 
hand  of  Polycletus,  which  was  likewise  of  gold  and  ivory,  — 
the  greatest  works  in  Greece  even  in  respect  to  size,  —  re- 
mained undisturbed;  for  it  was  no  common  undertaking  to 
remove  from  its  place  a  statue  sixty  feet  in  height,  as  the 
Jupiter  was,  and  to  transport  it  across  the  sea.  From  the 
temple  of  Apollo  alone,  at  Delphi,  five  hundred  statues  in 
bronze  were  carried  off.  Now  as  this  temple  had  already  been 
plundered  ten  several  times,  and  especially  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Phocseans  in  the  so-called  sacred  war,  so  that  many  statues 
had  been  taken  away,  we  can  infer  how  great  were  its  treasures, 
when  we  consider,  moreover,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Adrian 
there  was  an  abundance  of  beautiful  statues  in  it,  some  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Pausanias.  A  large  number  of  these  statues  was 
employed  to  embellish  the  so-called  golden  palace  of  the  em- 
peror.    If  we  consider  the  many  thousand  statues  which  had 
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been  already  carried  out  of  Greece  from  the  time  eyen  of  the 
Roman  republic  to  Nero,  —  Marcus  Scaurus  alone  having  re- 
ceived thence  three  thousand  statues  to  be  ranged  around  his 
theatre,  —  we  must  be  astonished  at  its  inexhaustible  wealth  in 
works  of  art,  especially  as  only  the  most  remarkable  ones  are 
recorded  by  Pausanias.  In  the  great  burning  of  Rome,  in 
which  four  only  of  the  fourteen  sections  of  the  city  remained 
uninjured,  an  infinite  number  of  works  of  art  perished  ;  and  as 
very  many  traces  of  ancient  repairs  are  to  be  found,  many  of 
these  injured  and  mutilated  works  might  have  suffered  at  that 
time.  On  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Torso  in  the  Belvedere 
we  see  a  place  roughly  cut,  —  which  must  be  the  case  where 
restorations  are  made,  —  and  also  the  iron  by  which  the  afl&xed 
part  was  fastened  to  the  original.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
the  reign  of  Nero  painters  painted  upon  linen  for  the  first  time, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  a  figure  of  him  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high  (7) ;  and  also  that  this  prince,  who  was 
foolishly  fond  of  everything  called  Greek,  employed  Amulius,  a 
Roman  artist,  to  decorate  his  palace  with  paintings. 

10.  It  is  credible  that  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  in  the  Bel- 
vedere, and  the  wrongly  named  Gladiator  by  Agasias  of  Ephesus, 
in  the  Borghese  villa,  were  among  the  statues  brought  from 
Greece  (8),  for  both  of  them  were  discovered  at  Antium,  now 
called  Porto  d'  Antio.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero^ 
and  on  the  embellishment  of  it  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Even  at  the  present  day  extensive  ruins  are  visible  along  its 
shores.  Among  the  porticos  there  was  one  which  was  orna- 
mented by  a  painter,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor,  with  figures 
of  gladiators  in  all  possible  positions  (9). 

11.  Among  all  the  works  of  antiquity  which  have  escaped 
destruction  the. statue  of  Apollo  is  the  highest  ideal  of  art 
The  artist  has  constructed  this  work  entirely  on  the  ideal,  and 
has  employed  in  its  structure  just  so  much  only  of  the  material 
as  was  necessary  to  carry  out  his  design  and  render  it  visible. 
This  Apollo  exceeds  all  other  figures  of  him  as  much  as  the 
Apollo  of  Homer  excels  him  whom  later  poets  paint.  His 
stature  is  loftier  than  that  of  man,  and  his  attitude  speaks  of 
the  greatness  with  which  he  is  filled.  An  eternal  spring,  as  in 
the  happy  fields  of  Elysium,  clothes  with  the  charms  of  youth 
the  graceful  manliness  of  ripened  years,  and  plays  with  softness 
and  tenderness  about  the  proud  shape  of  his  limbs.     Let  thy 
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spirit  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  incorporeal  beauties,  and 
strive  to  become  a  creator  of  a  heavenly  nature,  in  order  that 
thy  mind  may  be  filled  with  beauties  that  are  elevated  above 
nature  ;  for  there  is  nothing  mortal  here,  nothing  which  human 
necessities  require.  Neither  blood-vessels  nor  sinews  heat  and 
stir  this  body,  but  a  heavenly  essence,  diffusing  itself  like  a 
gentle  stream,  seems  to  fill  the  whole  contour  of  the  figure. 
He  has  pursued  the  Python,  against  which  he  uses  his  bow  for 
the  first  time ;  with  vigorous  step  he  has  overtaken  the  monster 
and  slain  it.  His  lofty  look,  tilled  with  a  consciousness  of 
power,  seems  to  rise  far  above  his  victory,  and  to  gaze  into 
infinity.  Scorn  sits  upon  his  lips,  and  his  nostrils  are  swelling 
with  suppressed  anger,  which  mounts  even  to  the  proud  fore- 
head ;  but  the  peace  which  floats  upon  it  in  blissful  calm  re- 
mains undisturbed,  and  his  eye  is  fall  of  sweetness  as  when  the 
Muses  gathered  around  him  seeking  to  embrace  him.  The 
Father  of  the  gods  in  all  the  images  of  him  which  we  have 
remaining,  and  which  art  venerates,  does  not  approach  so 
nearly  the  grandeur  in  which  he  manifested  himself  to  the 
understanding  of  the  divine  poet,  as  he  does  here  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  son,  and  the  individual  beauties  of  the  other 
deities  are  here  as  in  the  person  of  Pandora  assembled  together, 
a  forehead  of  Jupiter,  pregnant  with  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom, 
and  eyebrows  the  contractions  of  which  express  their  will,  the 
grandly  arched  eyes  of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  a  mouth 
shaped  like  that  whose  touch  stirred  with  delight  the  loved 
Branchus.  The  soft  hair  plays  about  the  divine  head  as  if 
agitated  by  a  gentle  breeze,  like  the  slender  waving  tendrils  of 
the  noble  vine ;  it  seems  to  be  anointed  with  the  oil  of  the 
gods,  and  tied  by  the  Graces  with  pleasing  display  on  the  crown 
of  his  head.  In  the  presence  of  this  miracle  of  art  I  forget  all 
else,  and  I  myself  take  a  lofty  position  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing upon  it  in  a  worthy  manner.  My  breast  seems  to  enlarge 
and  swell  with  reverence,  like  the  breasts  of  those  who  were 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  I  feel  myself  transported 
to  Delos  and  into  the  Lycsean  groves,  —  places  which  Apollo 
honored  by  his  presence,  —  for  my  image  seems  to  receive  life 
and  motion,  like  the  beautiful  creation  of  Pygmalion.  How  is 
it  possible  to  paint  and  describe  it !  Art  itself  must  counsel 
me,  and  guide  my  hand  in  filling  up  hereafter  the  first  outlines 
which  I  here  have  sketched.     As  they  who  were  unable  to 
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reach  the  heads  of  the  divinities  which  thej  wished  to  crown 
deposited  the  garlands  at  the  feet  of  them,  so  I  place  at  the 
feet  of  this  image  the  conception  which  I  have  presented 
of  it. 

This  description,  and  especially  the  expression  in  the  face  of 
the  Apollo,  is  altogether  irreconcilahle  with  the  idea  of  an 
Apollo  on  a  hunt,  —  which  Bishop  Spence  has  heen  desirous  of 
finding  in  this  statue.  But  if  any  one  objects  to  the  dragon 
Python  as  an  antagonist  not  sufficiently  lofty,  let  the  attitude 
of  this  Apollo  recall  the  giant  Tityus  who,  while  attempting  to 
offer  violence  to  Latona,  the  mother  of  the  deity,  was  shot  by 
him  when  he  was  hardly  a  youth  (10). 

12.  The  Borghese  Gladiator,  as  he  is  called,  —  a  statue 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  found  iu  the  same 
place  with  the  Apollo,  —  appears  from  the  form  of  the  letters 
to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  statues  now  in  Rome  on  which 
the  master  has  announced  his  name.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  Agasias  by  whom  it  was  executed,  but  his  work  proclaims 
his  merit.  As  in  the  Apollo  and  the  above  described  Torso  of 
Hercules  there  exists  a  high  ideal  alone,  and  in  the  Laocoon 
nature  has  been  elevated  and  beautified  by  the  ideal  and  by 
expression,  so  in  this  statue  is  found  an  assemblage  of  natural 
beauties  iu  an  adult  form  without  any  additions  from  the  imagi- 
nation. The  two  former  figures  are  like  a  sublime  epic  poem  in 
which  probability  is  carried  above  and  beyond  truth  even  to 
the  verge  of  the  marvellous ;  but  the  latter  is  like  history  in 
which  truth  is  presented,  but  presented  in  the  most  select 
thoughts  and  words.  The  face  shows  plainly  that  its  con- 
formation is  a  true  copy  from  nature,  for  it  represents  a  man 
who  is  no  longer  in  the  blossom  of  his  life,  but  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  in  it  are  discoverable  the  traces  of  a 
life  which  has  been  constantly  occupied,  and  hardened  by 
labor  (11). 

13.  Some  persons  think  that  it  is  the  statue  of  a  DueoMus, 
that  is,  one  who  casts  the  quoit,  or  a  disk  made  of  metal.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Yon  Stosch,  which  he  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  letter,  but  he  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  position  in  which  a  figure  of  this  kind  needs  to  be 
placed.  For  he  who  is  about  to  cast  anything  must  draw  the 
body  backwards,  and,  when  the  throw  is  going  to  take  place, 
the  effort  is  supported  upon  the  right  thigh,  and  the  left  leg  is 
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inactiye ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  here.  The  whole  figure 
is  thrown  forwards  and  rests  on  the  left  thigh,  and  the  right 
leg  is  stretched  backwards  to  its  utmost  (12).  The  right  arm 
18  modern,  and  a  fragment  of  a  lance  has  been  put  into  the 
hand  ;  on  the  left  arm  is  seen  the  rim  of  the  shield  which  he 
carried.  If  we  consider  that  the  head  and  eyes  are  turned  up- 
ward, and  that  the  figure  seems  to  be  protecting  itself  with  the 
shield  from  something  which  is  coming  from  above,  we  might 
with  more  reason  hold  it  to  be  the  representation  of  a  warrior 
who,  in  a  dangerous  situation,  won  for  himself  especial  merit, 
for  the  honor  of  a  statue  was  probably  never  granted  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  combatants  in  public  exhibitions,  and  this  work 
appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of  gladiators 
among  the  Greeks. 

14.  Of  art  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Nero,  —  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Yitellius,  —  there  is  nothing  to  remark  except  that 
heads  of  these  three  emperors  are  very  rare  (13).  The  trunk 
of  a  statue  of  Galba,  of  great  art  and  twice  the  natural  size,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  sculptor  Bartholomeo  Cavaceppi.  The 
most  beautiful  head  of  Galba  is  in  the  Albani  villa ;  aud  here 
and  in  the  Capitoline  museum  are  heads  of  Otho.  The  larger 
number,  however,  of  those  which  represent  Yitellius  are  mod- 
em, as  is  the  one  in  the  Giustiniani  palace,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced an  antique  by  more  than  one  unskilled  author,  but  it 
is  a  frightful  piece  of  work  of  modem  date.  The  coin  of  this 
emperor  with  the  image  of  his  father  and  the  inscription  L. 
VITELLir.  COS.  III.  CENSOR,  is  extremely  rare.  On  the 
other  side,  in  front  of  the  breast  of  Yitellius  projects  a  sceptre, 
on  the  knob  of  which  an  eagle  sits.  Thirty  dollars  were  paid 
for  this  silver  coin.  In  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  his 
reign,  Julius  Sabinus  defended  himself  in  the  Capitol  by  form- 
ing a  barricade  of  statues.  Some  one  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  comparison  remarks  that  the  heads  of  the 
emperor  on  Greek  coins  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  heads  of 
him  on  Roman  coins.  This  observation  renders  it  probable  that 
all  good  Greek  artists  had  gone  to  Rome.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  among  others  the  rare  Greek  coin  on  which  are  the  heads 
of  Claudius  and  Pompeia ;  the  impression  has  almost  the  rude- 
ness of  barbarism. 

15.  Finally  Yespasian  succeeded  to  the  throne  which  had 
been  occupied  by  men  so  infamous.    His  reign,  notwithstanding 
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all  his  parBimoDj,  appears  to  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
the  arts  than  the  monstrous  extravagance  of  his  predecesisors. 
He  was  not  only  the  first  emperor  who  established  a  respectable 
salary  for  the  teachers  of  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoric,  but  he 
drew  around  himself  poets  and  artists  by  the  inducement  of 
recompense.  Two  Roman  painters,  Cornelius  Pinus  tfnd  Accius 
Priscus,  were  celebrated  in  his  reign  ;  the  temple  of  Honor  and 
Virtue  was  embellished  by  paintings  from  their  hands.  In  the 
temple  of  Peace  (14),  erected  by  him,  a  great  many  of  the 
statues  were  set  up  which  Nero  had  brought  away  from 
Greece  (15),  but  here  were  suspended  principally  the  paintings 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  all  ages,  and  here  was,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  present  day,  the  largest  public  gallery  of 
paintings.  It  seems  however  that  they  were  not  kept  in  the 
temple  itself,  but  over  it,  in  the  upper  halls,  to  which  one 
ascended  by  a  winding  staircase  still  in  preservation  (16). 
There  were  temples  also  in  Greece  which  served  as  irivojco^icacy 
that  is,  as  galleries  of  pictures.  Finally  under  Vespasian  Greece 
was  humbled  so  far  as  to  be  declared  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  Athenians  were  deprived  of  even  the  small  privilege  which 
they  had  until  now  retained,  —  the  privilege  of  striking  coins 
without  an  image  of  the  emperor. 

16.  Under  this  emperor  the  Sallust  Gardens  were  the  most 
populous  place  in  Rome,  for  he  resided  there  most  of  the  time, 
and  there  gave  audience  to  the  whole  world ;  hence  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  embellished  these  gardens  with  works  of  art. 
A  lai^e  number  of  statues  and  busts  have  been  found  at  all 
times  by  digging  on  the  site  of  them,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1765,  when  a  new  vault  was  opened  there,  two  figures  were 
found ;  they  were  in  good  preservation  with  the  exception  of 
the  heads ;  these  were  wanting,  and  have  not  been  found. 
They  represent  two  young  maidens  in  light  tunics,  which, 
being  loosened  on  the  right  shoulder,  fall  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  upper  arm.  Each  of  them  lies  on  an  oblong  socle,  half 
stretched  out,  and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  raised  and 
supported  on  the  left  arm ;  below  them  is  lying  an  unstrung 
bow.  They  are  perfectly  similar  to  a  maiden  in  marble  playing 
with  dice  which  was  in  the  collection  of  the  Cardinal  Pol- 
ignac  (17);  the  right  and  disengaged  hand  is  also,  as  in  this 
figure,  opeued  for  throwing  the  dice,  and  stretched  downward, 
but  of  the  dice  no  trace  is  to  be  found.     General  von  Walmo- 
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den,  of  Hanoyer,  during  hia  residence  at  Eome,  bought  these 
figures  at  auction,  and  restored  them  by  the  addition  of  heads. 
At  the  same  time,  a  large  candelabrum  of  marble  was  also  dis- 
covered there ;  the  shaft  of  it,  which  is  covered  with  leaves 
artistically  wrought,  displays  on  two  round  members  or  capitals 
a  number  of  small  flames,  as  an  allegorical  ornament  (18).  Of 
the  triangular  base  of  this  candelabrum  only  two  fragments 
were  found,  the  beauty  of  which  leads  us  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  other.  One  fragment  exhibits  a  Jupiter  with  a  pointed 
beard,  as  he  appears  on  antique  Etruscan  works;  but  the 
drapery  and  the  ornaments  of  the  members  of  the  base  point  to 
a  blooming  period  in  Greek  art,  and  likewise  in  this  figure  to 
the  imitation  of  the  more  ancient  style  of  representing  the 
divinities  in  order  to  render  them  by  this  means  more  vener- 
able. On  the  second  fragment  is  the  upper  half  of  a  young 
Hercules  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  is  seen  on  more 
than  one  marble  and  on  engraved  gems  taking  the  tripod  from 
Apollo.  This  mutilated  work  was  purchased  by  Signore  Ze- 
lado,  a  Roman  prelate. 

17.  The  arts  found  a  great  friend  and  admirer  likewise  in 
Titus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Vespasian.  He  did  more  in  two 
years  to  benefit  them  than  Tiberius  during  a  long  reign. 
Suetonius 4'emarks  that  Titus  ordered  to  be  made  an  equestrian 
statue  in  ivory  of  Britannicus,  the  brother  of  Nero,  with  whom 
he  had  been  educated,  which  was  carried  round  the  Circus 
every  year  in  solemn  procession  (19).  Of  the  artists  of  this 
period  we  know  Evodus,  the  master  of  the  above-mentioned 
beautiful  head  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  which  is  engraved 
on  a  beryl ;  it  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Abbey  St.  Denis,  at 
Paris.  A  beautiful  colossal  head  of  Titus  may  be  found  in  the 
Albani  villa  (20). 

18.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  with  more  favor,  for  whilst  no  coins  of  Corinth  of 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  exist,  a  great  number,  on  the 
contrary,  even  of  the  larger  size  of  those  of  this  city  of  the 
time  of  Domitian,  are  remaining.  From  what  Plutarch  relates, 
—  that  the  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  which  were  executed  at 
Athens  by  order  of  Domitian  for  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  lost  their  beauty  of  shape  after  they  were  brought  to 
Rome,  and  wholly  finished,  —  one  might  infer  that  good  taste 
had  very  much  diminished ;  but  the  contrary  of  this  may  be 
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proTed  from  the  works  that  have  been  preaenred  in  Rome, 
and  especially  from  the  figures  in  relief  on  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  which  this  emperor  caused  to  be  erected  on 
the  Palladium  forum  (21).  This  frieze  has  been  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Sante  Bartoli.  The  figure  of  Pallas,  wrought  in 
relief,  and  of  the  size  of  life,  which  stands  in  the  middle  over 
the  entablature,  suffers  from  the  nearness  at  which  it  is  now 
▼iewed,  —  because  the  payement  has  been  raised  to  half  the 
length  of  the  columns,  —  and  it  appears,  in  oomparison  with 
the  crowded  ornaments  of  the  entablature,  as  if  it  were  only 
sketched. 

19.  A  still  more  honorable  work  for  these  times  would  be 
the  celebrated  Trophies  of  Marius,  as  they  are  called,  if  we  are 
willing  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  an  inscription  which  was 
formerly  under  them,  prior  to  their  removal  from  their  ancient 
site.  The  inscription  denoted  that  a  freedman,  whose  name^ 
though  in  a  mutilated  state,  was  still  legible,  had  caused  these 
two  works  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Domitian.  They  must 
be  viewed  as  trophies  of  the  war  with  the  Dacians ;  for  after 
Domitian,  through  his  generals,  had  extricated  himself  with 
trifling  advantage  from  this  contest  with  the  Dacian  King 
Deoebalus,  so  many  testimonials  of  honor  were  notwithstanding 
decreed  to  him,  —  as  Xiphilinus  informs  us  from  Dio,  —  that 
the  whole  world  was  filled  with  gold  and  silver  statues  and 
likenesses  of  him.  Others  indeed  have  believed  that  these 
trophies  were  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  draw  this  infer- 
ence from  the  place  itself  on  which  the  monument  formerly 
stood,  which  was  a  ccutellum  or  reservoir  of  the  Julian  aqueduct 
of  Agrippa,  that  is  to  say,  a  structure  whence  the  water  was 
distributed  in  different  directions ;  especially  since  it  is  known 
that  Agrippa  ornamented  with  statues  and  works  of  art  build- 
ings of  this  kind  attached  to  his  aqueduct  leading  to  Rome. 
But  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  aqueduct  had  been  repaired  by 
Domitian,  —  a  conjecture  which  is  not  inyalidated  by  the 
silence  of  Frontinus,  —  then  the  probability  in  favor  of  my 
opinion,  that  they  are  works  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  is  in- 
creased by  the  comparison  which  I  have  made  between  them 
and  fragments  of  other  trophies  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Barberini  yilla  at  Castel-Gandolfo,  and  been  built  into  the 
walls  there,  that  is,  on  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  villa  of 
this  emperor  was  situate,  showing  entire  similarity  of  work- 
manship and  style  in  both  (22). 
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20.   The  excellent  workmanship  of  these  Trophies,  and  the 
exceedingly  beautiful  ornaments  on  them,  are  conformable  to 
the  idea  of  art  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  and  might,  with 
the  rilievi  on  the  above-mentioned  frieze  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  situated  on  the  Palladium  forum  of  Domitian,  be 
regarded  as  the  productions  of  a  master  hand.     Fabretti  how- 
ever maintains  Uiat  they  are  really  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  and 
charges  with  ignorance  those  to  whom  they  appeared  as  works 
of  the  time  of  Trajan ;  he  finds  the  workmanship  so  coarse  and 
unfinished  that  he  compares  them  with  the  figures  on  the  Arch 
of  Constantino,  which  were  executed  in  times  of  barbarism.    In 
refutation  of  his  remarks  it  is  necessary  to  have  only  eyesight 
to  find  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  he  asserts ;  and  with  all 
his  learning  he  shows  so  little  insight  into  art  that  he  views  as 
an  antique  the  head  of  the  so-called  mourning  Province  of 
Dacia  (23)  below  the  Roma  in  the  Campidoglio,  as  well  as  the 
modem  frieze  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Santa  Croce  palace.    The 
objections  adduced  by  this  learned  man  in  respect  to  the  weap- 
ons on  these  Trophies  are  not  more  valid  against  those  who 
ascribe  them  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  than  against  me  who  assign 
them  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.     For  upon  all  trophies  and 
other  monuments  of  subjugated  nations  Roman  and  barbaric 
arms  are  intermixed  and  cast  promiscuously  upon  one  another, 
as  we  see  particularly  on  the  basement  of  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, where  it  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  artist  to 
give  variety  to  his  composition  and  thereby  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful    Among  the  arms  upon  the  Trophies  of  which  we  speak, 
the  sculptor  has  contented  himself  by  giving  to  the  shields  an 
outlandish  form,  but  otherwise   has   ornamented   them  in  a 
manner    always   allowed  to  those   which   it  was  intended  to 
suspend  in  temples.     On  each  side  of  the  Trophies,  above  and 
below,  is  seen  a  wol( — an  animal  which,  as  well  as  the  eagle, 
was  one  of  the  Roman  military  ensigns.     The  helmets  are  like- 
wise Greek  or  Roman  in  shape ;  on  the  top  of  two  of  them  sits 
a  Sphinx,  which  on  one  carries  a  horse-tail,  and  on  the  other  a 
plume.     The  swords  also  have  the  ancient  Greek  form,  and  the 
sheath  terminates  at  its  lower  part  in  the  mushroom^  as  it  is 
called.     Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  I  see  no  reason 
for  denying  these  works  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  I  have  also 
equally  as  little  hesitation  in  ascribiug  them  to  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  especially  since  we  can  produce  the  inscription  above 
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mentioned.  A  modem  writer  believes  that  they  were  erected 
after  the  battle  at  Actium  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
imagines  he  finds  a  representation  of  water  in  the  undulations 
which  have  been  hollowed  out  upon  the  base. 

21.  The  likenesses  of  Domitian  are  very  rare,  because  the 
Roman  Senate  ordered  them  to  be  utterly  destroyed;  hence 
with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  head  of  him  in  the  Capit- 
oline  museum,  there  is  even  in  Rome  until  the  present  day  only 
a  single  statue  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  his  (24),  and 
that  is  in  the  Giustiniani  palace.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  is  the  one  which  according  to  Procopius  was  erected  to  him 
after  his  death  by  his  wife  Domitia  by  permission  of  the  Senate, 
all  other  statues  of  him  having  been  thrown  down.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  latter  statue  was  of  bronze,  and  in  existence 
even  at  the  time  of  the  writer  above  mentioned,  whereas  the 
former  is  of  marble  (25).  Moreover  it  is  not  true  that  this 
statue  has  suffered  no  injury,  for  it  has  been  broken  in  two 
below  the  breast,  and  the  arms  are  modem ;  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  head  belongs  to  the  statue.  I  have  said  that  only 
this  statue,  which  is  harnessed  in  armor,  has  been  acknowledged 
as  an  image  of  Domitian,  because  a  nude  and  heroic  statue  of 
him  in  the  Aldobrandini  villa  has  not  been  noticed. 

22.  At  last  in  the  spring  of  1758  another  undoubted  heroic 
statue  of  Domitian  was  found  at  a  place  called  alia  Colonna^ 
which  is  situate  between  Frascati  and  Palestrina,  precisely  on 
the  spot  where  shortly  before  a  Venus  had  been  discovered, 
and  in  the  previous  century  Inscriptions,  which  denoted  that 
here  had  been  a  villa  of  a  freedman  of  this  very  emperor.  It 
was  without  legs  or  arms,  —  with  the  exception  of  a  hand 
which  has  been  preserved  over  the  hip, — and  was  found  at  a 
small  depth  below  the  surface ;  hence  it  is  very  much  corroded. 
There  are  visible  signs  of  the  great  violence  that  had  been 
exercised  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  cross  cuts  and  deep  thrusts, 
from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  this  statue  also  had  been 
thrown  from  its  base  and  hacked  and  broken  in  the  rage  that 
was  felt  towards  the  memory  of  Domitian,  for  even  his  name 
was  hewn  out  and  obliterated  from  the  inscriptions  on  which  it 
was  found  (26).  The  head,  which  was  detached,  was  found 
much  deeper,  and  hence  it  had  suffered  less.  This  statue  is 
nude  and  of  great  beauty  (27).  The  head  had  been  encircled 
by  a  crown  of  bronze ;  the  pins  to  which  it  was  fastened  are 
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Btill  visible.  The  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  caused  it  to  be 
restored,  and  it  now  stands,  together  with  other  statues  of 
emperors,  beneath  the  larger  portico  of  the  palace  in  his  villa. 

23.  Of  the  time  of  Nerva  there  remains  nothing  except  a 
portion  of  his  forum,  and  especially  the  superb  Corinthian 
columns  of  a  portico,  together  with  the  roof  of  it,  and  a  few 
heads.  In  regard  to  the  ceiling  of  the  portico, — which  is 
decorated  with  the  so-called  Meanders,  —  I  observe  that  it 
corroborates  the  explanation  given  by  Hesychius  of  the  word 
/iaiav8po9y  which  he  understands  to  mean  Kocfioq  rts  opo^uco^, 
that  is  to  say,  an  ornamejU  of  eeiUngs,  I  make  the  remark 
because  a  more  modem  critic,  whose  name  escapes  my  recollec- 
tion just  at  this  moment,  wishes  to  read  ypaifmco^  instead  of 
6poff>iK6^  a  presumed  emendation  which  he  supposed  would  give 
a  more  general  signification  to  this  ornament,  and  make  it 
apply  to  painting  of  every  kind.  In  fact  Meanders  are  found 
in  great  number  upon  all  ancient  paintings  and  vases,  but  are 
very  rare  on  the  ceilings  of  ancient  buildings.  There  is  not 
another  example  in  Rome  of  this  ornament  than  that  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  portico  above  mentioned,  and  in  edifices  outside 
of  Rome  only  one  ceiling  at  Palmyra  is  known  to  me  (28). 

24.  A  very  beautiful  and  rare  head  of  this  emperor  is  in  the 
Capitoline  museum.  It  is  very  erroneously  pronounced  by  the 
commentator  of  this  museum  to  be  a  work  of  Algardi,  whereas 
he  restored  merely  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  ear,  and  proceeded 
so  cautiously  in  the  renovation  of  this  image  that  he  scrupled 
to  allow  the  dirt  which  had  accumulated  between  the  hairs  to 
be  rubbed  away  (29).  The  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  through 
whom  this  head  went  into  the  museum  where  it  now  is,  re- 
ceived it  from  the  brother  of  the  last  deceased  Prince  Pamfili, 
the  last  of  his  house,  in  whose  villa  the  bust  stood.  But  the 
Marquis  Rondinini  possesses  a  bust  in  perfect  preservation, 
together  with  its  ancient  socle,  which  is  probably  also  a  bust  of 
this  emperor,  and  is  one  of  the  few  heads  which  have  not  had 
the  nose  injured. 

26.  According  to  Fulvius  Ursinus,  the  seated  figure  of  a 
Greek  teacher  of  language  would  be  of  the  time  of  Nerva. 
The  inscription  on  the  socle  calls  him  M.  METTIUS  EPA- 
PHRODITUS ;  the  statue  was  erected  to  him  by  his  brother. 
Fulvius  Ursinus,  by  whom  it  was  made  known,  believes  that  it 
may  represent  a  certain  Epapliroditus  of  Chaeronea,  who  accord- 
VOL.  zi.  21 
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ing  to  Suidas  lived  in  the  reigna  of  Nero  and  Nerva.  This 
figure,  which  ia  not  quite  half  the  aize  of  nature,  stands  in  the 
court  of  the  Altieri  palace  in  CampitelUy  at  Rome. 

26.  Under  Trajan  Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  empire  re- 
ceived new  life,  and  he  began,  after  so  many  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  to  encourage  artists  by  the  great  works  which  he  under- 
took. The  honor  of  a  statue,  which  he  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self alone  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  shared  with  deserving 
men,  may  have  been  very  serviceable  to  art ;  indeed  we  find 
that  on  the  death  of  young  persons  of  great  promise  statues 
were  erected  to  them.  A  statue  of  a  senator  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, made  by  one  Zeno,  the  son  of  Attis  of  Aphrodisium,  which 
stands  in  the  Ludovisi  villa,  apparently  belongs  to  this  period. 
The  name  of  the  artist  is  on  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and  has 
hitherto  escaped  observation  (30).  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  school  of  art  had  been  opened  at  that  time,  in  the  said 
city  of  Caria,  —  if,  among  many  others  of  a  similar  name,  we 
select  the  roost  celebrated,  —  because  several  different  names 
of  artists  of  Aphrodisium  have  come  down  to  us.  Another 
Zeno,  of  Staphis  in  Asia,  who  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  son  of 
a  similar  name  an  image  of  him  in  form  of  a  half-draped  Her- 
mes, as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  it  nineteen  lines  in 
length,  cannot  have  flourished  at  a  much  later  period  (31). 
The  strange  head  which  is  placed  upon  this  Hermes  does  not 
permit  a  more  probable  inference  in  regard  to  the  date  of  it. 
This  monument  may  be  found  in  the  Negroni  villa.  But  I  do 
not  know  where  to  place  one  Autiochus  of  Athens,  the  artist  of 
a  Pallas  twice  as  large  as  life,  which  stands  in  the  Ludovisi 
villa.  The  statue  is  bad  and  clumsy,  and  the  writing  appears 
older  than  writings  of  this  date  (32). 

27.  The  greatest  work  of  the  age  of  Tngan  is  his  column, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  fonim  (33)  constructed  at 
his  order  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens.  In  commemoration  of  the 
event  a  rare  golden  coin  was  struck,  which  presents  on  the  re- 
verse of  it  a  view  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  this  square.  If  any 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  study  the  figures  on  the  column  fi^m 
a  plaster  cast,  he  will  be  amazed  at  the  infinite  variety  in  the 
many  thousand  heads  which  it  exhibits.  The  head  of  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  this  emperor  which  stood  upon  the  column  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no  later  notice 
of  it  is  to  be  found.     The  noble  Venetian  abbot^  Farsetti,  who 
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with  royal  expenditure  caused  casts  to  be  taken  of  the  best  an- 
tique statues  in  Rome,  and  thought  to  make  himself  a  bene- 
factor to  his  native  land  by  founding  an  academy  of  painting  at 
Venice,  had  also  formed  the  design  of  having  a  new  cast  taken 
from  the  whole  column.  The  bargain  indeed  was  concluded 
for  nine  thousand  dollars ;  the  expense  of  the  scaffolding  would 
have  been  borne  by  Signore  FarsettL 

28.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  fonim  of  Trajan  by  which  that 
column  was  surrounded,  and  of  which  the  roof  or  arched  ceiling 
was  of  bronze,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  pillar  of  the 
most  beautiful  white  and  black  granite,  discovered  there  in  Au- 
gust, 1765,  of  which  the  diameter  was  eight  palms  and  a  half 
(6  fb.  2  in.).  It  was  disinterred  by  the  workmen  employed  in 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  imperial 
palace,  and  with  it  was  found  also  a  fragment  of  the  upper 
moulding  or  the  cornice  of  the  architrave,  of  white  marble, 
which  rested  upon  the  column,  and  is  more  than  six  palms  (4 
ft.  3  in.)  in  height.  Now  as  the  cornice  is  a  third  part  and 
even  less  of  the  entablature,  this  latter  must  have  been  more 
than  eighteen  palms  (13  ft.  1  in.)  in  height.  The  Cardinal 
Alexander  Albani  had  this  fragment  removed  to  his  villa  and 
arranged ;  and  he  put  upon  it  an  inscription  denoting  the  place 
where  it  was  found.  Five  more  columns  of  similar  size  were 
discovered  lying  in  the  very  same  place,  but  they  were  left 
buried  in  the  earth,  because  no  one  was  willing  to  bear  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  to  the  surface ;  upon  these  columns 
the  foundation  of  the  flight  of  stairs  above  mentioned  is  placed 
(34).  After  the  Column  of  Trajan,  the  colossal  head  of  this 
emperor  in  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  may  be 
considered  as  the  noblest  work  of  art  which  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  five  Roman  palms  (3  ft  7  in.)  from  the  pit  of  the  neck  to 
the  crown  of  the  head  (35). 

29.  As  Apollodorus  came  from  Athens  by  order  of  Trajan  to 
conduct  the  erection  of  this  forum,  it  seems  that  in  everything 
relative  to  art  the  Greeks  were  always  preferred.  Indeed  their 
language  was  more  liked  in  Rome  than  even  the  Roman, — 
which  is  shown  among  other  proofs  by  the  histories  written  in 
the  Greek  language  by  Roman  authors.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  Romans  allowed  tombstones  with  Greek  inscriptions  to 
be  placed  upon  their  tombs,  and  on  the  socle  of  a  Roman 
statue  which  was  extant  in  Rome  in  our  fathers'  days  stood  the 
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words,  KAAOS  TEAO  NHSANTI,  To  the  upright  tax^aihertr, 
—  who  must  have  been  a  RomaD.  A  short  time  ago  the  follow- 
ing Roman  inscription  in  Qreek  letters  was  found ;  it  is  not,  to 
judge  from  the  form  of  them,  of  a  very  late  time  of  the  Boman 
Emperors :  — 

J.  ^M. 

TITIAL   €JniJr.  MAPKOrC. 

UTIOTC.    ZHJVOBlOn.    KON 

JDr/7,  B^N9  M€P€NTI.   ^HKIT. 

that  is, 

D.  M. 
TITIAE.  HELPIDI.  MAR 

CVS.  TITIVS.  ZENO 

BIVS.  CONIVGI.  BENE 

MERENTL  FECIT. 

To  QOD  THK  QrKATBBT. 

Erected  by  Maitnu  Titiaa  Zenobiua  to  Titia  Elpis,  his  weli-deserring  wife. 

This  monument  is  now  in  the  Tilla  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani. 

30.  The  Arch  of  Tngan  at  Anoona  deeeryes  mention  in  this 
place  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  for  into  no  other  antique 
building  are  marble  blocks  of  so  astonishing  magnitude  intro- 
duced. The  base  of  the  arch  to  the  foot  of  the  columns  is  of 
one  single  piece ;  its  length  is  twenty-six  Roman  palms  and  a 
third  (19  ft.  2  in.),  its  breadth  serenteen  and  a  half  (12  ft 
9  in.),  and  its  height  thirteen  palms  (9  ft.  5  in.).  On  the  top 
of  the  arch  stood  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor ;  one 
hoof  of  the  horse  is  still  preserved  in  the  council-bouse  at 
Ancona.  The  piers  of  the  bridge  built  by  Tnyan  across  the 
Danube  served  after  the  bridge  was  pulled  down  merely,  as 
Dion  says,  to  prove  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  human 
faculties. 

31.  Of  public  works  of  art  constructed  during  Trajan's  reign 
there  now  remain  —  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  fragments  of 
his  arch  from  which  Constantine  constructed  his  own  (36)  — 
fragments  of  great  works  in  relief  which  are  lying  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  villa,  and  which  appear  to  have  belonged  either  to  another 
triumphal  arch  of  this  emperor,  or  to  another  public  building 
of  his  forum,  such  as  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  of  which  the  rare  gold 
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coin  mentioned  above  was  intended  to  give  a  view.  These 
rilievi  represent  warriors  with  their  standards  in  figures  eleven 
pahns  (8  ft)  high;  the  leader  can  be  distinguished  among 
them  but  not  recognised,  because  the  head  has  been  pared  off. 
But  the  bust  of  Trajan  is  distinctly  visible  on  one  of  the  round 
shields  of  the  standards,  and  on  another  of  these  fragments  is  a 
standard  having  two  shields,  on  the  lower  one  of  which  appears 
to  be  the  image  of  Nerva,  and  on  the  upper  that  of  Trajan 
again.  Under  Caligula  the  Roman  ensigns  bore  two  shields, 
namely,  one  of  himself  and  another  of  Augustus,  by  whom  the 
Parthian  king  Artabanus  was  conquered.  Under  Tiberius  too 
the  standards  bore,  together  with  an  image  of  himself,  the 
escutcheon  of  Sejanus  also,  which  only  the  legions  in  Syria 
refused  to  suspend  upon  their  standards.  To  these  same  struc- 
tures apparently  belonged  the  two  captive  kings  in  marble 
which  stand  in  the  Famese  palace,  for  they  were  found  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan  (37).  These  are  the  figures  which  the  great 
designer  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  has 
frequently  introduced  into  his  works. 

32.  The  great  care  is  well  known  which  Trajan  manifested 
in  repairing  the  injuries  done  to  works  of  art.  It  is  a  foolish 
thought  on  the  part  of  Maffei,  when  he  supposes  an  armed  war- 
rior on  horseback,  —  engraved  in  alto  on  a  gem,  —  who  is  in  the 
act  of  thrusting  a  spear  through  a  naked  figure  that  lies  on  the 
ground,  to  be  Trajan ;  neither  Trajan  has  thought  so  unworthily 
of  himself,  nor  any  Roman  of  him.  A  remarkable  monument 
of  the  art  of  this  age  is  a  beautiful  nude  Venus,  whose  robe  is 
lying  upon  a  tall  vase  near  her.  The  head  of  this  statue, 
which  belongs  to  it  and  has  never  been  detached,  resembles 
Marciana  the  sister  of  Trajan.  It  stands  in  the  garden  behind 
the  Famese  palace.  In  the  same  place  stands  a  Venus  similar 
to  it,  differing  only  in  the  vase  at  her  feet,  upon  which  the 
mantle  lies.  This  Venus  has  her  usual  beautiful  face,  but  the 
head-dress  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  braid  wound  round  it  so  as  to  resemble  a 
capital,  as  on  the  heads  of  Marciana  on  coins.  The  side-hair  is 
arranged  in  peculiar  turns,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  thin  ribbon 
which  passes  through  each  lock.  On  the  forehead  there  is 
fastened  something  like  a  flower  formed  of  precious  stones, 
which  we  commonly  term  an  Agraffe,  A  gloriously  beautiful 
draped  Marciana  stands  in  the  Negroni  villa  (38).     I  cannot 
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refrain  from  mentioiuDg  here  a  rare  gold  coin  which  on  one  side 
haa  the  head  of  Plotina,  wife  of  Tngan,  and  on  the  other  the 
head  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan.  More  than  two  hundred 
dollars  were  paid  for  it  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  col- 
lege St.  Ignatius,  in  Rome  (39). 

33.  Greece  itself  seems  to  haye  had  no  share  in  the  great 
works  constructed  by  order  of  this  emperor.  Among  the 
Greeks  there  was  not  even  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
the  arts,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  statues  were  erected  in 
any  Greek  city  to  any  persons  except  the  emperors.  But  if  at 
that  time  the  Greeks  wished  to  show  such  honor  to  an  indirid- 
nal,  they  laid  hands  on  the  statues  of  former  celebrated  men, 
and  contented  themselves  by  changing  the  inscription  upon 
them  so  that  a  statue  representing  a  Greek  hero  was  dedicated 
in  defiance  of  the  likeness  to  a  Roman  praetor,  or  any  other 
person, —  a  proceeding  for  which  Dio  Chrysostom  reproaches 
the  Khodians  in  a  special  discourse.  This  preacher  lived  in  the 
times  of  which  we  now  speak. 
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BOOK    XII. 
GREEK  ART  UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 

CHAPTER  !• 

X7NDER   THE   ROMAN   CJSSAES. 

1.  Trajan  was  succeeded  by  Adrian,  the  greatest  friend, 
patron,  and  connoisseur  of  art,  who  is  said  even  to  have  exe- 
cuted statues  with  his  own  hand  ;  so  that  this  emperor,  as  a 
shameless  flatterer  says,  may  stand  as  a  statuary  and  artist  by 
the  side  of  the  celebrated  sculptors  Polydetus  and  Euphranor. 
If  from  his  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  earlier  mode  of  writing 
the  Roman  language,  we  could  draw  an  inference  in  regard  to 
art,  we  should  say  that  he  sought  to  renew  the  ancient  style 
in  the  latter  also.  Together  with  this  love  for  art  he  had  a 
boundless  desire  to  see  and  know  everything.  This  was  the 
principal  reason  of  the  great  journeys  which  he  made  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign  to  all  the  Roman  provinces,  so  that  coins 
are  extant  of  seventeen  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled. 
He  went  even  to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  the  latter  of  which  he  had, 
as  he  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  the  consul  Severianus,  thor- 
oughly studied. 

2.  In  the  person  of  Adrian  art  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
and  the  Greeks,  so  to  say,  with  it ;  for  Greece  had  never  expe- 
rienced a  more  fitvorable  time  nor  had  a  more  powerful  friend 
since  the  loss  of  its  freedom.  He  proposed  to  replace  Greece 
in  its  previous  state  of  freedom,  —  since  he  proclaimed  it  to 
be  a  free  land,  —  and  sought  to  restore  to  the  Grecian  cities 
their  former  splendor.  With  this  view  he  began  to  build  not 
only  in  Athens,  as  vigorously  as  Pericles  had  done  in  former 
times,  but  even  in  all  the  celebrated  cities  in  Greece  as  well  as 
in  Asia  Minor,  ornamenting  them  with  public  edifices,  aque- 
ducts, and  baths.  A  temple  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at 
Cyzicum  was  counted  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
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and  the  astonishing  ruina  there,  which  for  a  long  time  hare 
been  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  for  building  purposes^ 
are  probably  the  remnants  of  it  He  surrendered  to  the  Par- 
thians  an  extensive  region,  that  he  might,  as  it  appears,  have 
leisure  also  for  the  execution  of  his  great  plans. 

3.  But  Adrian  exhibited  a  very  striking  preference  toward 
Athens,  partly  because  this  city  had  been  the  seat  of  the  arts, 
and  partly  because  he  had  dwelt  there  many  years,  and  had 
administered  the  office  of  archon.  He  restored  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  island  of  Cephalouia,  built  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and  completed  that  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens,  after 
it  had  lain  in  an  unfinished  state  during  seven  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  and  it  was  a  work  of  many  stadia  in 
circumference.  In  it  he  caused  to  be  placed  among  other  statues 
made  of  gold  and  ivory  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  of  the  same 
materials,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias  (1).  In  this  tem- 
ple eveiy  Roman  city  erected  a  statue  to  the  emperor  himseUl 

4.  The  zeal  of  Adrian  for  art  awakened  a  similar  enthusiasm 
among  the  Greeks  also,  so  that  the  orator,  Herod  of  Athens,  on 
this  account  sumamed  Atticus,  alone  erected  statues  in  several 
Greek  cities,  and  also  built  at  his  own  expense  outside  of  Ath- 
ens on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ilyssus  an  entirely  new  stadium 
of  white  marble,  together  with  a  theatre  at  Athens  and  Corinth. 

5.  The  delight  of  this  emperor  in  building  and  giving  en- 
couragement to  art  was  not  however  confined  merely  to  Greece, 
but  the  cities  of  Italy  were  able  to  boast  of  similar  munificence. 
In  regard  to  buildings  erected  by  Adrian  in  Italy  outside  of 
Rome,  I  limit  myself  to  quoting  an  inscription  which  has  proba- 
bly not  been  correctly  understood;  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  amphitheatre  at  Capua,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found  near  this  edifice,  but  it  is  applicable  to  the  theatre  of 
the  same  city  which  is  not  more  than  fifty  paces  from  the  am- 
phitheatre. Mazzocchi,  by  whom  the  inscription  has  been  re- 
stored, understands  that  the  half-projecting  columns  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  meant  to  be  the  columns  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  Adrian  added,  not  reflecting  that  these 
columns,  as  in  all  amphitheatres,  are  hewn  out  of  the  same 
piece  with  the  courses  of  stones  from  which  they  project. 
Also  the  same  author  has  not  considered  that  in  such  a  build- 
ing there  is  no  place  for  statues,  that  only  theatres  can  be  orna- 
mented with  them  and  with  oolumus.    Of  both  these  assertions 
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we  have  proof  in  a  few  oolomns  of  yeUow  antique,  two  palms 
and  three  quarters  (2  ft.)  in  diameter,  and  many  statues,  which 
were  dug  out  a  few  years  before  from  the  theatre  at  Capua, 
where  the  excavation  is  still  visible.  These  columns  together 
with  the  statues  stand  at  Caserta,  and  are  intended  for  the 
royal  palace  in  that  place.  Among  the  statues  the  most  beau- 
tiful is  a  Venus  Victrix,  who  has  the  left  foot  placed  upon  a 
helmet.  With  the  exception  of  the  arms,  which  are  wanting, 
it  is  in  perfect  preservation. 

6.  In  Rome  itself  Adrian  built  the  splendid  tomb  which  is 
now  know  by  the  name  of  St.  Angelo.  Besides  the  colonnades  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  the  whole  building  was  overlaid  with 
white  marble,  and  ornamented  by  a  row  of  statues.  Afterwards 
it  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  when  the  Romans  were  besieged 
in  it  by  the  Goths  they  defended  themselves  by  throwing  the 
statues  down  upon  their  enemie&  Among  them  was  the  cele- 
brated Sleeping  Faun  now  in  the  Barberini  palace ;  it  is  lai^er 
than  life,  and  was  found  by  the  workmen  employed  in  clearing 
out  the  ditch  of  the  castle.  The  statue  of  the  emperor  on  a 
chariot  with  four  horses,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the 
summit  of  this,  his  tomb,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
works  in  sculpture  that  were  executed  by  his  orders;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  the  writer  who  makes  the  statement,  the  work 
was  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  a  stout  man  could  creep  into  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  hollow  eyes  of  the  horses.  It  is  even 
pretended  that  it  was  hewn  from  a  single  block  of  marble.  But 
the  whole  story  seems  to  be  a  Greek  lie  of  the  time  of  the 
writer,  corresponding  with  the  account  given  by  another  Greek 
author  of  these  times  of  the  head  of  a  statue  of  Juno  at  Con- 
stantinople which  four  yoke  of  oxen  could  scarcely  draw. 
Adrian  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  all  his  friends,  not  only 
when  they  were  dead  but  even  during  their  lifetime,  and  on  the 
forum  at  Rome. 

7.  Of  the  many  works  executed  by  Adrian  in  the  four  years 
that  intervened  between  his  return  to  Rome  and  his  death,  the 
greatest  was  probably  his  villa  near  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which 
embrace  a  circuit  of  ten  miles.  They  include  in  addition  to 
many  temples  and  other  buildings  two  theatres,  one  of  which 
gives  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  all  the  ancient 
theatres  in  the  world,  because  the  entire  scena  is  preserved. 
He  even  caused  to  be  made  here  a  representation  of  the  most 
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celebrated  regions  and  edifices  in  Qreeoe,  including  the  places 
which  were  known  under  the  name  of  the  Eiysian  Fields. 
Among  other  buildings  the  Hundred  Chambers,  as  they  are 
called,  are  celebrated  and  worthy  of  being  seen ;  in  these  the 
imperial  guard  was  placed.  They  were  apartments  having  no 
communication  one  with  another  except  by  means  of  a  wooden 
corridor  on  the  outside,  iii  which  sentinels  could  be  stationed 
and  the  passage  closed.  There  are  two  rows  of  arches  one 
above  the  other;  in  the  angle  formed  by  them  is  a  round 
tower,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  oofrp§  de  garde  was 
stationed.  By  means  of  a  wooden  floor,  which  rested  on  pi-o- 
jecting  stones  that  are  still  visible,  two  rooms  were  formed  in 
each  arch ;  in  one  of  these  is  found  at  the  present  day  the 
abbreviation  of  a  soldier's  name  done  in  black,  as  if  written  by 
a  finger.  This  building  was  constructed  with  such  lavish 
splendor  that  a  very  large  pond  in  which  naval  battles  are 
supposed  to  have  been  represented  was  lined  throughout  with 
yellow  marble.  On  digging  in  it  there  was  found  in  addition 
to  many  skeletons  of  goats,  a  laige  number  of  heads  in  marble 
and  other  harder  stones,  many  of  which  were  bruised  from 
strokes  with  an  axe.  The  Cardinal  Polignac  retained  the  best 
of  theuL  There  were  long  corridors  for  walking  laid  in  mosaic, 
large  fragments  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen ;  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  were  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  work,  though  com- 
posed of  smaller  stones.  An  infinite  number  of  tables  in  mo- 
saic —  some  of  which  are  in  Rome,  and  some  elsewhere  —  was 
found  beneath  the  rubbish  of  these  ruins.  All  the  museums  of 
entire  Europe  have  been  enriched  with  statues  that  have  been 
dug  out  from  this  place  in  great  numbers  within  the  last  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  Excavations  are  still  going  on  and 
statues  are  found  at  the  present  day,  and  there  will  still  remain 
discoveries  to  be  made  by  future  generations.  The  Cardinal  of 
Este,  who  built  his  villa  on  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Macsenas  at 
Tivoli,  embellished  it  with  a  countless  number  of  statues  that 
were  found  there.  They  were  by  degrees  purchased  and  re- 
moved by  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani ;  and  the  larger  por* 
tion  of  them  have  been  incorporated  by  him  into  the  Capitoline 
museum. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  most  exquisite  works  in  marble  which 
have  come  from  this  same  villa  of  Adrian,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter,  I  mention  in  the  first  place  the  celebrated  pie- 
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ture  in  mosaic  representing  a  cap  full  of  water,  on  the  edge  of 
which  sit  four  doves,  one  of  which  is  about  to  drink.  The 
value  of  this  work  consists  principallj  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
composed  throughout  of  gems  of  the  very  smallest  size,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  the  sole  specimen  of  its 
kind;  for  in  all  other  such  pictures,  —  even  in  those  which  I 
shall  describe  hereafter,  —  the  assistance  of  glass- paste  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  colors  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  gems.  It  was  found  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  of  a  room  which  was  laid  with  coarser  mosaic,  and  around 
it  was  a  stripe  of  flower-work  as  a  border,  about  a  hand  in 
breadth,  and  of  work  equally  as  fine  as  the  centre.  Of  this 
stripe,  which  went  round  the  room  forming  a  square  on  the 
floor,  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  caused  a  piece  a  palm 
broad  (8.75  in.)  and  four  palms  long  to  be  set  in  a  table-slab  of 
Oriental  alabaster  in  his  villa ;  and  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony,  when  he  was  in  Rome,  received 
from  him  a  similar  table-slab  containing  a  piece  of  these  bands 
still  longer,  but  of  the  same  breadth  and  workmanship  (2). 

9.  This  picture  was  bought  for  the  Capitoline  museum  by 
the  Pope,  Clement  XIIL,  from  the  heirs  of  the  Cardinal  Fu- 
rietti,  by  whom  a  treatise  was  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  describing  it.  He  has  endeavored  to  show  that  this  is  the 
same  piece  which  was  placed  by  one  Sosus  in  the  pavement  of 
a  temple  at  Pergamus,  because  it  was  similar  to  this.  But 
repetitions  exist  of  innumerable  antique  works,  and  many  of 
the  copies  perfectly  resemble  each  other.  It  is  foolish  however 
to  pretend  that  Adrian,  by  whom  almost  all  Greek  cities,  even 
in  Asia,  were  embellished  with  temples,  public  edifices,  and 
statues,  should  have  caused  a  small  piece  of  mosaic  to  be 
removed  from  the  pavement  of  a  temple  at  Pergamus  to  orna- 
ment a  pavement  in  his  villa.  The  chief  reason  of  its  former 
possessor  for  his  belief  is  that  this  mosaic  was  found  to  be 
inserted  in  a  singular  manner  in  the  pavement,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  that  it 
was  not  executed  at  the  place  where  it  was  discovered,  but  had 
been  carried  thither  from  some  other  place.  This  opinion  has 
but  little  weight  the  moment  we  reflect  upon  the  great  labor 
of  raising  from  the  original  pavement  a  work  composed  of 
innumerable  small  stones,  and  transporting  it  from  Asia  to 
Rome.     In  this  case  it  must  be  assumed  still  further  that  the 
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aboTo-mentioned  ttripes  of  flower-work,  of  equally  fine  woik- 
mansbip,  must  alio  have  been  brought  from  Peigamufl^ — a 
supposition  which  appears  wholly  incredible.  But  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  assumption  is  made  especially  clear  if  we  con* 
sider  that  a  mosaic  of  such  a  kind,  and  of  so  fine  and  laborioua 
workmanship,  could  not  possibly  have  been  executed  like  the 
pavemeut  of  coarser  workmanship  and  at  the  same  time  with 
it,  and  conaequently  it  was  requisite  to  execute  the  former 
separately,  and  insert  it  afterwards  in  its  place.  That  this 
was  a  customary  manner  of  proceeding  we  see  in  two  equally 
fine  pictures  in  mosaic  which  were  excavated  firom  the  ruins  of 
the  ashes-buried  city  of  Pompeii  ]  for  they  were  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  floor  of  coarse  mosaic  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  lined  by  thin  slabs  of  marble  not  only  on  the  sides,  but 
also  on  their  under  surface.  These  two  valuable  pieces  of  equal 
size  and  two  palms  (17jt  in.)  high  were  executed  by  the  same 
artist,  who  was  named  Dioscorides.  He  was  a  native  of  Samoa, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  inscription  on  them  in  small 
black  stones :  — 

JIOHKOTPlJin:  SAMIOZ  EI^IHSE, 
Diofcorides  the  Samian  mads. 

10.  The  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  be  displeased  to  read  in 
this  place  a  description  of  these  two  pictures.  The  first  one 
was  found,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1763,  in  the  buried  city  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  a  room.  It  indicates 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  building  in  which 
it  was  formerly  placed.  Jt  consists  of  three  female  figures,  — 
having  comic  masks  before  their  faces,  and  playing  upon  instru- 
ments, —  and  a  child.  The  first  figure  on  the  right  hand  rep- 
resents an  old  woman  playing  the  tambourine;  the  second, 
having  likewise  a  mask  of  advanced  age,  is  standing,  and  strik- 
ing together  small  cymbals ;  the  third,  a  younger  figure  which 
is  seen  in  profile,,  is  sitting,  and  playing  upon  two  flutes  at  the 
same  time ;  the  child  is  blowing  a  reed-pipe.  The  small  stones 
for  the  groundwork  of  this  picture  are  not  laiger  than  a  section 
cut  from  the  very  top  of  a  quill,  and  they  diminish  in  size  in 
the  figures  until  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  the 
unassisted  eye.  Even  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  are  expressed 
on  the  masks. 
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11.  The  second  picture  waa  discovered  on  the  8th  of  Febni- 
arjy  1764,  and  entirely  exposed  in  mj  presence.  In  this  also 
are  executed  three  female  figures  with  comic  masks  before  their 
faces,  and  a  boy  without  a.  mask.  The  first  figure  on  the  right 
sits  on  a  stool  without  arms ;  it  is  covered  by  a  tapestry  worked 
in  small  squares  of  three  colors,  yellow,  red,  and  carnation,  from 
which  long  tassels  hang  down  in  rows ;  upon  it  lies  a  cushion, 
worked  in  stripes  of  the  same  colors.  This  figure  is  listening 
attentively  to  the  one  sitting  near,  and  appears  to  be  wringing 
her  two  hands,  as  one  is  accustomed  to  do  in  astonishment  or 
perplexity.  The  second  figure  is  sitting  before  an  elegant  table, 
supported  by  three  legs,  on  which  is  a  white  casket ;  near  the 
latter  lies  a  cup  or  crater  with  a  foot  formed  by  three  lion's- 
paws ;  by  her  side  lies  a  sprig  of  laurel.  This  figure  has  a  yel- 
low robe  thrown  around  it,  and  is  reciting  something,  as  the 
action  of  one  of  the  hands  denotes.  Both  figures  wear  youthful 
masks.  The  third  figure,  with  the  mask  of  an  aged  woman, 
holds  a  cup  in  one  hand,  and  has  likewise  a  yellow  drapery, 
which  is  drawn  up  upon  the  head  Near  her  stands  a  small 
boy  wrapped  in  a  mantle  (3). 

12.  The  life  and  reign  of  Adrian  are  more  celebrated  in  what- 
ever relates  to  art  than  the  reigns  of  other  emperors  j  they  have 
indeed  by  this  means  become  immortal ;  consequently  the  art 
of  design  of  this  epoch  demands  a  more  circumstantial  consid- 
eration, especially  since  we  have  regarded  it  as  it  existed  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian  as  the  last  school  of  the  kind,  and  which 
survived  scarcely  fifty  years  after  his  death.  The  reader  will 
here  recollect  the  remarks  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  part 
of  this  History  (Bk.  II.,  ch.  3),  upon  the  imitations  of  Egyptian 
works  made  by  his  direction ;  I  must  at  least  touch  upon  the 
subject  again  in  this  place. 

13.  We  see  from  such  works  that  Adrian  had  grasped  the 
art  of  sculpture  in  its  entire  compass ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  likewise  caused  imitations  of  the  Etruscan  style  to  be  made. 
But  with  those  statues  he  garnished  a  temple  of  his  villa,  the 
one  which  of  all  the  temples  erected  there  has  remained  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation ;  probably  it  is  the  building  which 
Spartianus  calls  the  Canopus.  In  this  villa  there  must  have 
been  hundreds  of  such  figures  executed  after  the  Egyptian 
manner,  since — leaving  out  of  the  account  those  which  have 
been  broken  into  fragments,  or  still  lie  buried  in  the  rubbish 
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and  those  which  have  been  carried  away  from  Rome  —  there  is 
still  a  considerable  number  remaining  here.  Through  such 
works  Adrian  carried  sculpture  back  as  it  were  to  its  earliest 
stages,  and  to  the  elements  of  drawing,  which  exacts  greater 
accuracy  and  is  more  open  to  critical  examination  in  figures  of 
this  kind  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
ornament  But  as  he  caused  the  closest  imitation  to  be  made 
at  the  outset,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to  proceed 
step  by  step  in  his  imitation,  not  only  changing  as  the  more 
ancient  Egyptian  style  changed,  but  also  exhibiting  the  pro- 
gress which  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  might  be  supposed  capable 
of  making,  provided  that  it  had  not  been  shackled  by  the  laws. 
(4).  For,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  figures  are  found 
wrought  from  red  granite  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  it  is  proved  that  they  are  imitations  by  the  two 
statues  larger  than  life  at  Tivoli,  the  heads  of  which  show  a 
true  likeness  of  Antinotts  (5).  Further,  we  notice  statues 
which  exhibit  the  second  style  of  the  artists  of  this  nation,  for 
the  black  marble  of  which  they  are  made  is  a  proof  that  they 
did  not  originate  in  Egypt ;  and  finally  there  are  figures  of  this 
same  marble  which  have  been  designed  indeed  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  but  in  which  the  position  of  the  arms  is  freer.  Examples 
of  both  these  kinds  are  contained  in  the  Capitoline  museum  and 
the  Albani  villa,  and  more  perhaps  of  such  imitations  have  been 
preserved  than  of  the  genuine  Greek  style,  which  Adrian  appar- 
ently was  striving  to  restore  to  its  former  perfection. 

14.  I  begin  the  account  of  these  works  with  the  two  Cen- 
taurs of  black  marble,  —  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Car- 
dinal Furietti  above  mentioned,  —  which,  together  with  the 
mosaic  of  the  Doves  previously  mentioned,  were  bought  by 
Clement  XIIL  for  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Capitoline  museum.  These  Centaurs  are  not,  as  it  is 
commonly  pretended,  wrought  from  Egyptian  stone,  by  which 
the  value  of  them  would  be  enhanced,  but  from  a  hard  blackish 
marble  which  is  called  Biffioy  ''gray  marble"  (6).  I  mention 
these  statues  first  among  the  works  of  art  of  Adrian's  reign, 
not  because  they  are  the  best  of  the  time,  but  rather  for  the 
contrary  reason,  and  because  the  names  of  the  Greek  artists 
Aristeas  and  Papias,  of  Aphrodisium,  are  engraven  on  the  so- 
cles. They  were  found  in  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Adrian,  very 
much  damaged  and  broken,  and  consequently  required  mudi 
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restoration.  Children  must  have  ridden  on  them  as  on  the 
Centaur  in  the  Borghese  villa,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  large 
square  hole  on  the  backs  of  them  in  which  the  riding  figure 
was  fastened;  and  as  these  children  were  not  wrought  from 
the  same  block  with  the  Centaurs,  they  were  probably  of 
bronze.  From  the  crooked  stick,  named  XaycujSoXov,  that  is, 
which  is  throvm  at  haresy  held  by  the  younger  Centaur,  it  seems 
as  though  it  may  represent  Chiron  in  the  character  of  a  cele- 
brated hunter  who  educated  Jason,  Theseus,  Achilles,  and  other 
heroes,  and  instructed  them  in  the  chase.  These  statues  how- 
ever are  not  an  example  of  the  highest  brilliancy  attained  by 
sculpture  under  Adrian ;  they  are  valuable  rather  because  they 
compose  a  pair,  and  are  signed  with  the  names  of  the  Greek 
artists. 

15.  The  glory  and  the  crown  of  sculpture  in  this  age  as  well 
as  in  ail  others  are  two  likenesses  of  Antinotts.  One  of  them, 
in  the  Albani  villa,  is  executed  in  relief ;  the  other  is  a  colossal 
head  in  the  Mondragone  villa  above  Frascati.  Engravings  of 
both  are  to  be  found  in  my  Aiicient  Manumaits. 

16.  The  former,  which  represents  the  half-figure  of  the  favor- 
ite of  Adrian,  was  likewise  disinterred  from  his  villa,  but  it  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work:  There  was  not  only  an  en- 
tire figure  larger  than  life,  —  as  we  may  infer  from  the  inner 
side  of  it  which  has  been  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose  of  les- 
sening the  weight  of  the  marble,  —  but  it  probably  stood  on  a 
chariot.  For  the  right  hand,  which  is  empty,  is  in  a  position 
that  leads  one  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  held  the  reins,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  probably  in  the  grasp  of  the  left  hand 
which  now  holds  a  crown  of  flowers,  placed  in  it  at  the  time  the 
work  was  restored.  In  this  magnificent  work  would  therefore 
have  been  represented  the  ConsecrcUion  or  the  Deification  of 
Antinous,  as  we  know  that  the  figures  of  the  individuaU  who 
were  outraged  by  such  excessive,  despicable  flattery  were  placed 
upon  carsi  —  to  signify  their  elevation  and  translation  to  the 
gods  (7). 

17.  The  colossal  head  of  this  same  young  man,  in  the  Mon- 
dragone villa,  is  three  times  larger  than  natural,  and  in  so  un- 
injured a  state  that  it  seems  to  have  just  come  fresh  from  the 
artist's  hands ;  and  I  hold  it  no  lieresy  to  say  — so  grand  and 
lofty  is  the  art  displayed  in  it  —  that,  next  to  the  Vatican 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  work  which 
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has  come  down  to  ub.  If  it  were  permitted  to  make  casts  in 
gypsum  from  it,  our  artists  might  study  it  as  one  of  the  high- 
est models  of  beauty ;  for  since  colossal  forms  require  a  great 
artist  who  knows  how  to  pass  as  it  were  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature  without  losing  softness  and  tenderness  in  the  unusnally 
great  outlines,  it  is  consequently  a  proof  of  skill  to  be  able  to 
copy  them.  Besides  its  beauty,  the  hair  and  the  execution  of 
it  have  not  their  equal  in  all  antiquity ;  so  that  one  may  say 
this  head  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world.  As 
it  was  originally  mortised  into  a  trunk,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
or  the  spectator  to  reflect  what  a  work  the  whole  figure  must 
have  been.  The  eyes  are  inserted,  and  are  covered  with  silver- 
leaf,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  that  portion  (Book  VIL,  ch.  2)  of 
the  fourth  chapter  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  part  of  art 

18.  Both  heads  have  a  garland  of  lotus,  which  was  called  at 
Alexandria  Antinoeia^ — as  being  the  garland  peculiar  to  An- 
tinotts.  On  the  bust  the  garland  is  composed  apparently 
merely  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant ;  but  on  the  large  head  the 
stalk  of  the  lotus  is  twined  in  diflferent  directions  among  the 
hair,  which  is  bound  by  a  fillet,  and  its  flowers  were  formed  of 
another  material  and  soldered  to  it,  as  wo  can  see  from  the 
holes  bored  on  each  side  of  the  stalk.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
is  a  square  hole  three  fingers  in  breadth,  in  which  probably 
stood  a  large  lotus-flower. 

19.  Besides  these  heads,  a  statue  of  AntinoUs,  the  most 
beautiful  one,  the  head  of  which  is  crowned  with  ivy  like  Bac- 
chus, is  in  the  Casali  villa,  within  the  bounds  of  which,  that  is 
to  say  on  Mount  Coelius,  it  was  disinterred ;  another  statue  on 
which  a  head  of  Antinotts  was  set  was  sent  a  short  time  ago 
from  Rome  to  Potsdam ;  a  bust  of  him,  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  stands  now  at  St  Ildefonso 
in  Spain.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  no  heads  more  numer- 
ous than  the  likenesses  of  this  Bithynian.  The  most  beautiful 
of  the  busts,  properly  so  termed,  which  I  have  seen,  is  that  in 
the  choice  museum  of  the  Bevilacqua  mansion  at  Verona ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  left  shoulder  is  wanting.  Of  heads 
engraved  on  gems,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  was  in  the  museum 
of  the  Zanetti  brothers  at  Venice,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (8). 

20.  The  Antinoiis  of  the  Belvedere,  as  it  is  called  without 
reason,  is  commonly  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  monument 
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of  art  of  the  reign  of  Adrian, — on  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  this  statue  represents  his  favorite ;  there  is  more  proba- 
bility that  it  represents  Meleager,  or  some  other  young  hero. 
It  is  placed  among  statues  of  the  first  class,  as  it  deserves, 
more  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  individual  parts  than  of  the 
perfection  of  the  whole ;  for  the  legs  and  feet  together  with  the 
belly  are  far  inferior  in  form  and  workmanship  to  the  rest  of 
the  figure.  The  head  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
youthful  heads  of  antiquity  (9).  In  the  look  of  the  Apollo 
majesty  and  pride  predominate ;  but  here  is  an  image  of  the 
grace  of  sweet  youth,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  flower  of  life, 
stamped  with  pleasing  innocence  and  soft  attractions  without 
an  indication  of  a  single  passion  which  could  possibly  disturb 
the  concord  of  the  parts  and  the  youthful  stillness  of  the  soul. 
This  state  of  repose,  and,  as  it  were,  of  enjoyment  of  itself,  in 
which  the  senses  are  concentrated  and  withdrawn  from  all  out- 
ward objects,  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  bearing  of  this  noble 
figure.  The  eye  which,  as  in  the  Qoddess  of  Love,  is  moder- 
ately rounded,  but  without  desire,  speaks  with  captivating 
innocence ;  the  small  mouth  with  its  full  lips  breathes  emotions 
which  are  apparently  unfelt ;  the  cheeks  of  lovely  fulness,  and 
the  softly  prominent  chin,  roundly  arched,  complete  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  admirable  outline  of  this  noble  youth.  But  in  the 
forehead  we  see  more  indeed  than  the  youth ;  in  its  height  and 
prominence  like  the  forehead  of  Hercules,  it  proclaims  the  hero. 
The  breast  is  strongly  arched,  and  the  shoulders,  sides,  and 
hips  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  But  the  legs  are  wanting  in 
that  beauty  of  shape  required  by  such  a  body ;  the  feet  are 
coarsely  executed,  and  the  navel  is  scarcely  indicated  ;  and  in 
general  the  style  is  difierent  from  that  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 

21.  Among  the  portraits  of  Adrian  himself  the  most  beautiful 
one  in  marble  is  a  colossal  head  in  the  Borghese  palace  (10). 
In  the  museum  of  the  Bevilacqua  family  at  Verona  there  is  a 
perfectly  preserved  bust  of  him  at  a  younger  age,  and  with  a 
short  beud.  It  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  hair,  which 
does  not  lie  in  locks  over  the  forehead  as  usual,  but  is  uncurled. 
The  most  beautiful  head  of  this  emperor  is  a  cameo.  The  gem 
on  which  it  was  engraved  was  once  in  the  royal  Famese  museum 
at  Capo  di  Monte  in  Naples,  and  passed  thence  into  the  hands 
of  the  Count  Von  Thoms,  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave,  how  and  in  what  way  I  leave  the  reader  to  conjecture ; 
VOL.  II.  22 
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bat  it  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Prince  of  Orsnge.  A  small 
equestrian  statue  of  Adrian,  as  it  is  claimed,  two  feet  high,  in 
the  Mattei  villa,  scarcely  deserved  mention,  far  less  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  fiery  pamphlet,  especially  as  the  author  at  the  time 
he  wrote  had  not  seen  the  figure  itself;  moreover  it  does  not 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  emperor  (11).  A  torso  of 
a  statue  in  mail  with  the  head  of  this  emperor,  and  another 
similar  torso  with  the  head  of  Antonius  Pius,  stand  in  the 
Ruspoli  palace,  and  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  these  were 
statues  that  had  consisted  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which  was  fitted 
into  the  other,  because  both  firagments  are  smoothly  wrought 
below  the  edge  of  the  coat  of  mail.  Ficoroni  adduces  this  as  a 
rare  instance,  and  it  would  be  important  if  it  was  true.  But  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  stumps  have  been  out  off  by  a  more 
modem  hand  as  high  as  the  harness  for  the  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing the  cost  of  restoration  of  those  parts  which  were  wanting. 
I  take  the  occasion  also  to  remark  that  the  large  imperial 
medallions  of  bronze  were  first  stamped  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  all  those  in  the 
royal  museum  at  Vienna  (12)  purporting  to  be  of  earlier  em- 
perors are  confessedly  counterfeit  Of  the  medallions  of  Adrian 
in  this  cabinet  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  is  hollow,  and  for 
many  years  this  rare  piece  hung  instead  of  a  bell  at  the  neck  of 
a  mule  belonging  to  a  muleteer  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  (13). 

22.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  restore  to  art  its  former  bril- 
liancy it  would  have  been  done  by  Adrian,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  spared  no  exertions  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  departed  from  the  world,  and  the 
source  which  had  given  birth  to  lofty  thoughts  and  glorious 
deeds  had  disappeared.  Even  the  diminishing  superstition  of 
the  age,  and  the  increasing  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  strictly  speaking  began  during  this  emperor's  reign,  may 
be  assigned  as  one  cause  of  his  want  of  success.  Learning, 
which  Adrian  wished  to  encourage,  was  wasted  on  useless  trifles, 
and  eloquence,  which  was  taught  by  salaried  orators,  was  for 
the  most  part  nothing  but  sophistry;  the  emperor  himself 
wished  to  suppress  Homer,  and  to  install  Antimachus  in  his 
place  (14).  With  the  exception  of  Lucian,  the  style  of  the 
Greek  writers  of  this  age  is  sometimes  unsuitable,  and  some- 
times so  elaborate  and  artificial  as  to  become  obscure ;  such  for 
example  was  that  of  Aristides.    Notwithstanding  all  the  privi- 
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leges  granted  to  the  Athenians^  they  were  compelled  hj  cir- 
cumstances to  offer  for  sale  certain  islands  which  they  had 
hitherto  maintained.  Art  could  not  improTe  any  more  than 
science,  and  the  style  of  the  artists  of  this  period  is  visibly 
different  from  that  of  an  earlier  age,  —  a  change  which  was 
observed  at  the  time,  as  we  leam  from  some  remarks  made  by 
contemporaneous  writers  and  quoted  above.  The  assistance 
which  Adrian  rendered  to  art  may  be  likened  to  the  food  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  to  their  patients,  preventing  them  fh)m 
dying,  but  affording  them  no  nourishment. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ONDER  THE  ROMAN  CiESARS.— (Gontiiiiied.) 

1.  The  arts  were  esteemed  by  tjie  Antonines,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  moreover  encouraged  them  by  the  erection  of  statues 
to  deserving  men.  He  honored  with  three  statues  the  memory 
of  Vindez,  who  fell  in  the  war  with  the  Marcomonni,  and  he 
caused  statues  to  be  erected  on  the  Forum  of  Trajan  to  all  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  German  war  distinguished  by  their  valor. 
He  understood  drawing,  in  which  he  was  instructed  by  Diog- 
netuSy  a  wise  painter,  who  was  also  his  teacher  in  philosophy. 
But  good  artists  began  to  be  rare,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  once  generally  held  died  away,  as  we  are  authorized  to 
infer  from  the  opinions  of  the  time.  The  sophists,  who  were 
now  as  it  were  raised  to  the  throne,  and  for  whom  the  Anto- 
nines  founded  professorships,  and  paid  laige  salaries  for  their 
lungs  and  voices,  men  without  any  special  sense  or  taste,  bawled 
out  against  everything  which  was  not  learned,  and  a  skilful 
artist  was  in  their  view  nothing  but  a  handicraftsman  (1). 
Their  opinion  of  art  was  the  same  as  that  which  Lucian  in  his 
Dream  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Learning ;  young  persons  were 
taught  indeed  that  it  was  an  indication  of  a  mean  spirit  even  to 
wish  to  become  a  Phidias.  Hence  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  Arrian,  a  writer  of  this  period,  regarded  it  as  a 
misfortune  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias. 

2.  The  reign  of  the  Antouines  is  in  art  like  the  apparent  im- 
provement shortly  before  death  of  persons  dangerously  ill,  when 
life  is  reduced  to  a  thin  thread  of  breath ;  it  resembles  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  which,  before  it  is  entirely  extinguished,  gathers 
the  remaining  oil  together,  flares  up  into  one  bright  blaze,  and 
then  instantly  disappears.  There  were  artists  still  living  who 
had  been  educated  during  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  to  these  the 
great  works  of  the  Antonmes  and  their  court,  but  even  more 
their  judgment,  and  the  good  taste  yet  remaining,  gave  oppor- 
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tunities  for  the  display  of  their  skill ;  but  after  this  period  art 
sunk  at  once.  Antoninus  Pius  built  his  magnificent  villa  near 
Lanuviuro,  the  ruins  of  which  are  witnesses  of  its  vastness.  Of 
the  suuptuousness  of  it  a  proof  may  be  found  in  a  silver  cock 
from  which  the  water  flowed  into  the  baths.  It  was  dug  out 
about  forty  years  ago  at  the  place  above  named;  it  weighed 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds,  and  bore  the  inscription, 
FAVSTINAE  NOSTRAE.  In  the  baths  of  Claudius  also  the 
waters  ran  through  silver  pipes. 

3.  In  the  ruins  of  that  villa  a  beautiful  female  statue,  nude 
to  the  thighs,  and  without  a  head,  was  discovered  by  the  Car- 
dinal Alexander  Albani  in  the  year  1714;  the  left  hand  is 
resting  upon  a  rudder,  which  is  supported  on  a  Triton.  A  por- 
tion of  the  base  has  been  preserved,  and  on  it  are  three  knives 
or  daggers  wrought  in  relief.  Hitherto  these  have  been  viewed 
as  the  three  points  which  were  in  ancient  times  attached  to  the 
bows  of  ships,  and  were  named  tfipokiu,  and  rostra^  "beaks," 
because  they  were  used  for  striking.  But  on  the  ship  with 
two  rudders  which  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  Barberini  house 
at  Palestrina,  and  which  was  first  published  by  me,  daggers 
exactly  like  those  are  found,  not  on  the  bow,  but  on  that  part 
of  the  stem  where  it  begins  to  curve  upward. 

4.  This  statue  might  represent  a  Venus  with  the  epithet  of 
Evn-Xoio,  Of  the  Lucky  Voyage^  as  the  name  by  which  she  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cnidus,  but  it  is  more  probably  a 
Thetis.  As  it  has  one  leg  raised,  and  Isis  is  represented  in  a 
small  figure  in  the  Ludovisi  villa  on  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  like- 
wise standing  with  one  leg  raised,  I  have  concluded  that  Thetis 
may  have  been  figured  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  this  conjec- 
ture was  considered  sufficiently  reasonable  to  warrant  the 
restoration  of  the  base  of  the  statue  after  the  model  of  the  boat 
at  Palestrina.  Consequently  the  base  of  it  was  originally  alle- 
gorical, even  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  —  an  opinion  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Protesilaus  which  had  the 
shape  of  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  because  this  king  of  Phthya  in 
Thessaly  was  the  first  to  spring  from  his  vessel  upon  the  Trojan 
shore,  and  to  be  slain  by  the  hand  of  Hector  (2). 

5.  This  Thetis  must  however  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  age  of 
art  than  that  of  the  Antonines,  since  it  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  figures.  In  no  other  female 
statue,  the  Venus  de'  Medici  itself  hardly  excepted,  is  visible  in 
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an  equal  degree  the  youthful  bloom  of  apotless  yean  on  the 
▼erge  of  their  maturity,  —  as  manifeated  in  the  gentle  swell  of 
the  timid  modest  breasts,  — yet  clothed  in  a  shape  so  noble  and 
slender,  although  tall  beyond  the  usual  growth  of  such  an  age. 
From  this  body,  worthy  of  the  Goddess  of  Youth,  there  rises  in 
the  imagination  of  every  one  who  views  it  a  head  that  resem- 
bles the  openiug  bud  of  a  vernal  rose;  and  we  seem  to  see 
Thetis  ascending  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  just  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman  seems  most  beautiful  at  the  moment  when  she  rises 
from  her  bed.  But  the  connoisseur  of  the  loftier  beauties  of 
the  Greeks  replaces  the  lost  part  with  ideas  in  which  are 
blended  youthful  Niobes  and  the  Boi^hese  Venus,  infusing  into 
the  expression  somewhat  of  the  animated  glance  and  soft  allure- 
ment of  the  latter,  and  still  preserviug  the  look  of  innocence; 
the  hair  however  is  not  tied  in  a  double  knot  on  the  forehead 
as  usual ;  but,  collected  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  twisted  round  and  through  itself,  ends  as  it  were  in  a  chap- 
let  of  flowers  in  a  tangled  wreath,  in  likeness  of  the  images  of 
the  beautiful  Nymphs  in  the  foot-race  and  chariot-race  on  a 
vase,  described  by  me,  belonging  to  the  Hamilton  collection* 
Scarcely  any  one  would  desire  from  sensual  motives  to  see  our 
goddess  entirely  nude,  because  he  would  thereby  deprive  him- 
self of  that  trait  in  which  the  ancieilt  artist,  in  canying  out  his 
conception  of  the  unveiled  beauty,  has  exhibited  the  subtilty  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  delicacy  of  his  hand.  For  he  has  exe- 
cuted a  robe,  which  is  thrown  over  the  left  arm,  whereon  the 
Graces  and  Art  seem  to  work  in  harmony,  —  the  latter,  with 
soft  breaks  in  the  flowing  folds ;  and  the  former,  in  the  trans- 
parency of  them,  that  they  may  cover  and  yet  not  fully  hide. 
Beneath  this  robe  we  see  the  most  beautifid  female  thighs  ever 
shaped  in  marble,  so  beautiful  indeed  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  believing  that  this  may  have  been  the  statue  from  which  the 
poets  have  named  the  most  perfect  shape  of  these  limbs  er^upa 
r^  0criSo9,  ihigh»  of  ThHu.  The  poetic  master  of  this  Nereid 
carries  us  even  beyond  the  divine  Homer,  for  he  brings  her 
direct  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  yet  unagitated  by  mortal  love, 
before  she  surrendered  herself  to  Peleus,  before  three  gods  had 
cast  their  eyes  upon  her  youth,  and  before  the  first  vessel  had 
ventured  itself  upon  the  waves  of  the  iEgean,  —  for  that  part 
of  a  vessel  on  which  she  stands  is  only  a  ^mbol  whereby  to 
recognize  her  more  readily. 
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6.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  this  time  is  a  colossal 
head  in  marble  apparently  of  the  younger  Faustina.  I  say 
apparently^  for  the  likeness  especially  of  youthful  and  female 
heads  is  not  readily  recognized  in  colossal  heads ;  in  this  in- 
stance the  distance  from  the  chin  to  the  hair  on  the  forehead  is 
two  spans.  This  head  was,  as  one  may  see,  mortised  into  the 
body  in  the  manner  already  described  by  me.  The  statue  must 
have  been  of  bronze  or  marble,  for  one  of  the  feet,  which  has 
been  preserved,  was  likewise  attached  in  a  socket,  so  that  the 
extremities  were  of  marble ;  portions  of  the  arms  are  also 
remaining.  This  beautiful  head,  which  has  not  suffered  the 
slightest  injury,  was  discovered  at  Porcigliano,  not  far  from 
Ostia,  in  the  ruins  it  is  believed  of  Pliny's  villa,  named  Lauren- 
tium.  On  the  same  place  were  found  several  very  beautiful 
models  in  terra  cotta ;  among  others  a  torso  of  Venus,  and  a 
draped  figure  about  two  palms  high,  also  two  feet  with  soles 
attached  exactly  resembling  the  foot  of  the  statue  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  probably  served  as  models  for  it.  These 
pieces  may  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  Baron  Nero,  a  Flor- 
entine patrician.  There  is  a  head  in  the  Ruspoli  palace 
exactly  resembling  the  younger  Faustina  in  the  Capitoline 
museum. 

7.  I  mention  here  a  very  rare  silver  coin  of  the  elder  Faus- 
tina with  the  circumscription  PVELLAE  FAVSTINIANAE ; 
on  it  she  is  represented  as  giving  to  some  young  maidens  their 
livelihood,  in  accordance  with  a  charitable  plan  established  by 
herself.  This  coin,  whenever  it  is  found  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  can  be  sold  for  fifty  dollars  (3).  But  I  mention 
it  here  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  a  rilievo  in 
the  Albani  villa  whereby  the  same  beneficence  on  the  part  of 
the  empress  seems  to  be  represented,  for  a  female  figure  is 
standing  with  another  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  with  out- 
stretched hand  is  giving  something  to  maidens  arranged  in  a 
row  below.  The  following  inscription,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Ficulnea,  a  village  not  far  from  Rome,  testified  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  has  reference  to  the 
same  mode  of  kindness  extended  to  poor  lads  and  maidens.  It 
was  discovered  a  short  time  since,  in  July,  1767,  on  the  very 
same  spot  on  which  it  had  been  erected,  and  it  now  stands  in 
the  Albani  villa  (4)  :  — 
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IMP.  CAESAHL 

DIVI.  ANTONINL  PH. 

FILIO.  DIVI.  HADRIANI, 

NEPOTI.  mVX  TRAIANL 

PARTHICL  PRONEPOTL 

DIVI.  NERVAE.  ABNEPOTL 

BC  AVRELIO.  ANTONINO.  AVG.  P.  VL 

TR.  POT.  XVI.  COS.  III.  OPTIMO.  ET. 

INDVLQENTISSIMO.  PRINCIPI. 

PVERL  ET.  PVELLAE.  AUMENTARL 

FICOLENSIVM. 

To  the  Emperor  Cssar,  ion  of  the  dirine  Antoniniu  Piiu,  grandson  of 
the  divine  Adrian ;  great-grandson  of  the  divine  Trajan,  the  Partliian ; 
great-great-grandson  of  the  divine  Nerva,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  Pont  if  ex  Mazimus,  who  held  the  tribunal  power  sixteen  years, 
thrice  consul,  the  best  and  most  indulgent  ruler,  from  the  lads  and 
maidens  of  Ficulnea,  who  are  fed  by  his  bounty. 

8.  We  perceive  that  artists  were  beginning  at  that  time  to 
pay  more  attention  than  formerly  to  portraits,  and  to  make 
heads  instead  of  figures.  This  tendency  was  promoted  by 
repeated  orders  of  the  council  at  Rome  that  every  house  should 
contain  a  portrait  of  one  or  another  emperor.  Some  are  found, 
probably  belonging  to  this  period,  which  may  be  called  miracles 
of  art  in  regard  to  execution.  Three  busts  of  Lucius  Verus,  and 
as  many  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  extraordinary  beauty,  especially 
one  of  each,  lai^r  than  life,  in  the  Boighese  villa,  were  found 
forty  years  ago  covered  by  large  tiles  on  the  road  to  Florence, 
four  miles  from  Rome,  at  a  place  named  Acqua  Traversa.  One 
of  the  rarest  heads  of  Lucius  Verus  is  a  likeness  of  him  as  a  youth 
with  the  first  down  upon  his  chin,  in  the  Ruspoli  palace  (5). 

9.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  so  well 
known  that  little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  it  (6).  The  inscrip- 
tion beneath  the  copperplate  engraving  of  an  equestrian  statue 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  England,  is 
ridiculous  :  ''  The  first  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback ; 
the  artist  who  executed  it  was  in  consequence  employed  to 
make  the  great  statue  of  this  emperor,  the  horse  of  which  is 
difierent  from  that  in  this  engraving."  The  subscription  on  a 
half-draped  Hermes  in  the  same  place  is  remarkable  for  a  simi- 
lar shamelessness  of  assertion :  '*  One  of  the  captives  which 
sustained  the  architrave  of  the  door  of  the  palace  of  the  vice* 
king  of  Egypt,  after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  Cam- 
byses."    The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  stood  on 
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the  piazza  before  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  (7),  because 
the  house  in  which  the  emperor  was  bom  was  situated  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  the  figure  of  the  emperor  must  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  have  lain  buried  in  the  dirt.  For,  in  the  Life  of  the 
celebrated  Cola  di  Rienzi,  mention  is  made  only  of  the  horse, 
and  it  was  called  the  horse  of  Constantine.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  great  festival,  at  the  time  when  the  popes  held  their  seat 
at  Avignon,  red  wine  for  the  people's  use  ran  from  the  head  of 
the  horse,  and  also  from  his  right  nostril,  and  from  his  left 
nostril  water.  At  that  time  no  other  than  river-water  was  used 
in  Rome,  the  aqueducts  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  in  places 
remote  from  the  river  it  was  sold  just  as  it  is  at  present  on  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

10.  The  statue  of  Aristides  the  rhetorician  in  the  Vatican 
library  belongs  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  and  among 
seated  draped  figures  is  not  the  poorest.  In  the  Bevilacqua 
museum  at  Verona  there  are  two  perfectly  preserved  busts 
which  strongly  resemble  this  portrait ;  one  of  them  wears  the 
toga,  and  the  other  the  paludamentum  or  generaFs  cloak,  which 
would  not  be  an  appropriate  garment  for  this  Aristides.  From 
the  description  of  an  armed  Venus  which  was  made  by  the 
order  of  the  celebrated  Herod,  sumamed  Atticus,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  was  not  sweet  and  loving,  but  somewhat  mascu- 
line, and  joyous  as  if  after  achievement  of  a  victory,  we  may 
infer  that  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  style  of  the 
ancients  had  not  entirely  disappeared  from  the  world.  So  too 
there  were  still  to  be  found  connoisseurs  of  noble  simplicity 
and  unadorned  nature  in  writing  and  oratory,  and  Pliny,  who 
states  that  those  passages  in  his  Eulogy  which  cost  him  the 
least  trouble  were  more  admired  by  some  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate sentences,  was  hereby  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  restora- 
tion of  good  taste.  But  nevertheless  he  himself  adhered  in  the 
Eulogy  to  the  artificial  style  which  nothing  but  its  truthful 
praise  of  a  worthy  man  made  endurable.  The  Herod  above 
mentioned  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  some  of  his  freedmen 
whom  he  loved.  Of  the  great  monuments  which  this  man 
built  in  Rome  as  well  as  at  Athens,  and  in  other  Qreek  cities, 
there  are  still  remaining  two  columns  of  his  tomb  of  a  kind  of 
marble  called  Cipollino,  three  palms  in  diameter.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  them,  which  has  been  explained  by  Salmasius,  has 
made  them  famous.    A  French  author  must  have  been  dream- 
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iDg  when  be  informa  us  that  the  letten  composing  it  are  not 
Greek,  but  Latin.  In  September,  1761,  these  columns  were 
carried  fh)m  Rome  to  Naples,  and  are  now  set  up  in  the  court 
of  the  Herculaneum  museum,  at  PorticL  The  inscriptions  on 
his  celebrated  villa  Trioptea,  which  now  stands  in  the  Borghese 
villa,  have  been  published  by  Spon. 

11.  At  that  time  statues  were  also  erected  to  the  victors  in 
the  chariot-races  of  the  Circus.  Some  idea  of  them  may  be 
obtained  from  pieces  of  mosaic  work  with  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons inscribed  thereon  in  the  Massimi  house ;  but  a  more  dis- 
tinct notion  is  derived  from  a  rilievo  representing  such  a  victor, 
almost  of  the  size  of  life,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
fix>m  a  loi^e  oval  funeral  urn  in  the  Albani  viUa,  which  has 
been  published  in  my  Ancient  MonumenU^  and  especially  from 
an  actual  statue  in  the  Negroni  villa.  In  the  restoration  of 
this  figure  it  was  converted  into  a  gardener  on  account  of  a 
curved  knife  in  the  girdle,  which  is  worn  in  the  same  way  by 
the  victor  of  the  rilievo  as  well  as  of  the  urn  just  mentioned, 
and  for  this  reason  a  hoe  has  been  put  into  its  hand.  Most  <^ 
these  persons  belonged  to  the  populace,  with  whom  it  was  some- 
what customary  to  wind  and  lace  a  girdle  around  the  breast  as 
low  down  as  the  belly.  Lucius  Verus  even  caused  a  portrait- 
statue  of  his  horse,  named  Volucris,  to  be  erected  in  the  Cir^ 
cus.  In  connection  with  the  works  executed  during  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  one  that  occurs  to  me  most  promi- 
nently is  a  treatise  written  by  himself,  of  which  the  ideas  — 
their  sound  morality  excepted  —  and  style  are  common,  and  not 
sufficiently  worthy  of  a  prince  who  dabbles  in  literature. 

12.  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  subsequent  to  it,  the  last  school  of  art,  of 
which  Adrian  had  been  almost  the  founder,  went  to  decay; 
and  even  art  itself  may  be  said  to  have  perished.  The  artist 
from  whose  hands  came  the  wondrously  beautiful  head  in 
the  Campidoglio  of  this  emperor  in  his  youth  is  an  honor  to 
art.  It  seems  to  have  been  executed  somewhere  about  the 
time  when  Commodus  ascended  the  throne,  that  is,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  As  none  of  the  heads  of  subsequent 
emperors  are  to  be  compared  to  it,  it  may  serve  as  a  proof  that 
the  artist  of  it  did  not  have  numy  equals  (8).  The  bronze 
medallions  of  this  emperor  are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  such  medals  both  in  drawing  and  execution; 
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the  dies  of  some  of  them  are  cut  with  80  great  fineness,  that  on 
the  feet  of  the  goddess  Roma,  who  is  sitting  on  a  pile  of  armor 
and  reaching  a  ball  to  Commodus,  we  see  executed  the  small 
heads  of  the  animals  from  whose  skins  were  made  the  shoes 
usually  worn.  But  it  is  impossible  to  infer  with  certainty  from 
a  work  on  a  small  scale  as  to  the  execution  of  one  on  a  large 
scale.  He  who  knows  how  to  make  a  small  model  of  a  vessel  is 
not  consequently  fitted  for  the  building  of  a  ship  which  would 
he  able  to  live  in  a  raging  sea ;  for  if  this  was  the  case,  many 
figures  on  the  reverse  of  coins  of  subsequent  emperors,  which 
are  not  badly  drawn,  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to 
the  general  excellence  of  art  at  that  time.  A  figure  of  Achilles 
which  would  appear  tolerable  when  drawn  in  little,  will,  when 
executed  of  the  size  of  life  by  the  same  hand,  look  more  like 
that  of  Thersites.  A  similar  difierence  is  also  observable  in 
diminishing  and  enlarging  figures;  for  it  is  easier  to  draw  a 
small  copy  from  a  large  object  than  it  is  to  draw  a  large  copy 
from  a  small  object,  just  as  one  sees  fiirther  when  looking  down- 
ward from  a  height  than  when  looking  upwards.  Sante  Bartoli 
has  acquired  celebrity  as  a  very  good  draughtsman  of  ancient 
works  from  his  small  figures  of  the  size  of  those  which  he  drew 
on  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (9) ;  but  when 
he  departed  from  this  measure,  and  drew  figures  of  a  larger 
size,  he  became  very  unlike  himself,  as  shown  by  the  rilievi 
which  he  published  under  the  title  Admiranda  Antiquitatis.  It 
is  also  probable,  when  we  find  the  reverse  faces  of  coins  of  the 
third  century  executed  in  a  style  superior  to  the  idea  of  the 
times,  that  the  ancient  dies  have  been  used. 

13.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  likeness  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus  might  be  found  in  the  figure  of  a  Hercules  in  the 
Belvedere,  because  the  latter  carries  a  child  on  the  lion's  skin. 
It  is  thought  that  in  this  child  an  allusion  is  intended  to  the 
one  who  served  as  a  plaything  to  the  emperor,  and  who  was  the 
cause  of  his  assassination,  having  seized  a  list  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  Ck)mmodus,  and  dropped  it  out  of  the  window. 
The  lion's  skin  also  with  which  Commodus  on  his  coins  is  seen 
covered  has  given  occasion  to  the  erroneous  appellation.  The 
child  borne  by  this  statue  is  the  young  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon.  Hercules  took  the  newly  bom  babe  in  his  arms,  and  laid 
him  on  the  lion's  hide  with  the  wish  that  he  might  become  even 
greater  than  his  father.    In  the  plaster  cast  of  this  statue  the 
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highly  significant  child  has  been  omitted ;  the  three  apples 
from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  have  been  put  into  his  hand 
instead  of  the  child.  Wright,  who  has  on  this  point  copied  the 
words  of  his  blind  guide,  says  this  figure  of  Commodus  may  be 
good,  but  it  clearly  shows  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  taste  in  sculpture.  This  silly  criticism  is  based  solely  on 
the  name,  and  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  discern  Egyptian 
art  in  the  statue  if  perchance  it  had  happened  to  bear  the 
name  of  Ptolemy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Hercules  is  the 
work  of  a  great  Greek  artist,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Rome.  The  head  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  head  of 
Hercules  known,  and  the  hair  is  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  and  as  it  is  done  on  the  Apollo  (10).  A  heroic  figure, 
carrying  a  dead  boy  on  its  shoulders,  has  received  the  name  of 
Commodus,  because  the  head,  which  has  been  regarded  as 
ancient,  though  it  is  in  &ct  modem,  represents  this  emperor, 
who  is  here  figured  in  the  character  of  a  gladiator.  But  there 
is  no  better  foundation  for  the  name  in  this  than  in  the  other 
instance.  That  writer  came  nearer  to  the  truth  who  gave  the 
name  of  Atreus  to  this  statue,  as  seen  in  a  very  bad  engraving 
of  it  in  a  collection  of  engravings  of  statues  which  appeared  in 
Rome  in  folio,  in  1623,  —  Atreus,  who  slew  the  son  of  his 
brother  Thyestes  (11).  James  Gronovius  is  not  therefore  the 
first  who  bestowed  upon  it  this  name,  as  he  supposes. 

14.  The  Roman  Senate  resolved  to  blot  out  the  memory  of 
Commodus,  and  their  i*esolution  applied  especially  to  images  of 
him.  The  numerous  heads  and  busts  of  him  which  were  disin- 
terred when  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  was  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  his  sumptuous  villa  on  the  sea-shore,  at  Nettuno, 
showed  with  what  rigor  the  decree  was  executed.  In  every 
instance  the  face  had  been  cut  away  by  a  chisel,  and  the  like- 
ness could  be  recognized  only  by  some  other  signs,  just  as  in  a 
shattered  stone  we  recognize  the  head  of  AntinoUs  by  the  chin 
and  mouth.  There  is  in  the  Altieri  villa  a  head  of  this  young 
man  which  was  restored  as  an  Antinotls  solely  on  the  indication 
of  the  mouth,  the  only  part  of  it  which  had  been  preserved. 

15.  It  is  no  wonder  that  art  began  to  lean  visibly  towards  its 
fall  when  we  reflect  that  even  the  schools  of  the  Sophists  in 
Greece  ceased  with  Commodus.  To  the  Greeks  even  ^eir  own 
language  was  unknown,  for  there  were  few  among  them  who 
were  able  to  read  their  best  authors  with  a  true  understandmg 
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of  their  meaning ;  and  we  know  that  Opptan  in  his  poems  was 
obscure  to  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  imitating  Homer,  and 
adopting  his  expressions  and  words;  even  Homer  himself  was 
unintelligible.  Hence  the  Greeks  needed  dictionaries  of  their 
own  language,  and  Phrynichus  sought  to  teach  the  Athenians 
how  their  forefathers  had  spoken ;  but  of  many  words  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  give  a  precise  definition,  and  their  derivation 
after  the  root-words  were  lost  was  founded  on  conjectures. 

16.  The  public  structures  which  were  erected  by  Septimius 
Severus  some  time  after  the  death  of  Commodus  show  how  much 
art  had  degenerated  since  that  event.  He  succeeded  Commo- 
dus in  the  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  during  which 
interval  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus,  Clodius  Albinus,  and  Pes- 
cennius  Niger  had  reigned  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  been  slain. 
The  Athenians  were  made  to  feel  at  once  the  anger  of  Severus 
on  account  of  an  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  him  at  Athens, 
when  he  was  on  a  journey  to  Syria  at  some  former  time ;  he 
deprived  the  city  of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  had 
been  granted  to  it  by  previous  emperors.  The  rilievi  on  his 
arch,  and  on  another  arch  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  silver- 
smiths, are  so  bad,  that  it  seems  astonishing  how  it  was  possible 
for  art  to  decline  so  utterly  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years 
since  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (12).  The  figure  in  rilievo 
of  the  gladiator  Bato  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  Pamfili  villa,  is 
additional  proof  of  the  deterioration ;  for,  if  this  is  the  gladia- 
tor of  that  name  whom  Caracalla  magnificently  honored,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  sculptor  employed  to  execute  the  work  was  not  an 
inferior  artist.  Philostratus  mentions  a  painter  by  the  name  of 
Aristodemus,  who  distinguished  himself  about  this  time ;  he  was 
a  pupil  of  one  Eumelus. 

17.  Artists  still  found  constant  occupation  at  this  time. 
Statues  were  erected  to  Plautian,  the  favorite  and  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  not  only  at  Rome,  but 
also  in  other  cities  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  as  well  by  private 
individuals  as  by  the  Senate,  insomuch  that  they  were  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  those  set  up  in  honor  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  an  incident  occurred  at  the  obsti- 
nate siege  of  the  city  of  Byzantium,  —  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  party  of  Pescennius  Niger  in  opposition  to  the  imperial 
party,  —  similar  to  what  had  happened  during  the  siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths,  when  the  citizens  threw  statues  down  upon  their 
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enemies ;  the  Bysantines  precipitated  from  the  walls  upon  the 
heads  of  the  besiegers  entire  bronze  statues  not  only  of  stand- 
ing but  of  equestrian  figures. 

18.  An  unfavorable  prejudioe  respecting  the  art  of  this  time 
has  however  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  truth ;  this  deroga- 
tory opinion  is  based  in  an  especial  degree  on  the  bad  workman- 
ship of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  But,  when  we  look 
upon  undisputed  better  works  of  later  date^  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  if  probably  not  the  best,  neither  was  the 
poorest  artist  selected,  —  an  occurrence  which  sometimes 
happens  even  now,  —  and  employed  to  do  the  work  on  the  arch, 
the  most  prominent  monument  of  that  reign.  We  should 
draw  a  conclusion  quite  as  erroneous  if  we  inferred  from  the 
last  two  pictures  in  mosaic  which  were  set  up  in  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  Rome  that  no  better  painter  was  known  in  the  city 
at  the  time,  as  we  nevertheless  would  be  obliged  to  conclude ;  or 
if  we  should  infer  as  to  the  general  taste  in  architecture  during 
the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.  from  two  churches  that  were  built 
in  Rome  during  his  popedom  of  which  the  style  and  ornamen- 
tation are  disgusting.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  marble 
statue  of  the  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  father  of  the  arts;  in  the  Campi- 
doglio,  executed  by  one  Giacomo  del  Duca  of  Sicily,  and  a 
scholar  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  may  be  pronounced  a  positive 
abortion.  There  cannot  have  been  a  worse  sculptor  than  he 
neither  then  nor  since,  and  yet  he  was  selected  to  execute  this 
statue  for  the  most  honorable  spot  in  Rome. 

19.  When  we  look  upon  the  works  above  mentioned  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  an  artist  still  existed  capable  of  producing 
the  bronze  statue  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Barbmni  palace, 
although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  beautiful  (13).  The  presumed 
statue  of  Pescennius  Niger  in  the  Altieri  palace,  who  organized 
a  revolt  against  Septimius  Severus,  and  was  defeated  by  him, 
would  be  still  more  rare  than  the  bronze  statue  and  all  the 
coins  of  this  emperor,  if  it  could  possibly  represent  the  person 
supposed ;  but  the  head  more  resembles  Septimius  Severus. 

20.  By  order  of  Caracalla  statues  were  erected  in  all  cities  to 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  in  Rome  a  few  were  furnished  with 
heads  having  two  faces,  one  of  Alexander,  the  other  of  Caracalla. 
Of  the  ancient  genends  he  especially  admired  Sylla  and  Han- 
nibal, and  likewise  honored  their  memories  with  statues  and 
busts.    In  the  Ruspoli  palace  there  are  two  heads  of  him  taken 
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when  he  waa  a  child  (14).    The  sole  statue  of  Macrinus,  who 
Bucoeeded  him,  is  in  the  Borioni  vineyard. 

21.  Of  the  time  of  Heliogabalus  a  female  statue  of  the  size 
of  life  is  preserved  in  the  Albani  villa  (15).  It  represents  an 
aged  woman  with  so  masculine  a  face  that  only  the  clothing 
indicates  the  sex;  the  hair  is  combed  very  simply  upon  the 
head,  and  drawn  up  behind,  and  tucked  underneath.  In  the 
left  hand  she  holds  a  roll  of  manuscript,  which  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  in  female  figures,  and  hence  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  emperor,  who  made  her  appearance  in  the 
privy  council,  and  in  whose  honor  a  senate  composed  of  women 
was  instituted  at  Rome  (16). 

22.  Alexander  Severus,  who  succeeded  Heliogabalus,  caused 
the  statues  of  many  distinguished  men  to  be  brought  from  all 
places,  and  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Tri^jan  (17)  :  but  his  own 
image  in  marble  has  not  descended  to  posterity ;  at  least  not  a 
single  one  is  to  be  found  in  Rome  (18).  There  is  in  the  Campi- 
doglio  a  laige  funeral  urn  on  the  cover  of  which  are  seen  in  a 
recumbent  position  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife  of  the 
size  of  life.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  be  the  one  in 
which  the  emperor  had  been  deposited,  and  his  likeness,  it  was 
supposed,  might  be  seen  in  the  male  figure  on  it.  There  are 
however  more  reasons  than  one  why  it  must  have  preserved  the 
ashes  of  far  other  individuals.  The  male  figure  has  a  short 
beard,  and  represents  a  person  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
whereas  Alexander  Severus  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years.  But  the  female  figure,  whose 
supposed  resemblance  to  Julia  Mammasa,  the  mother  of  this 
emperor,  has  furnished  the  real  ground  for  the  erroneous  appel- 
lation of  this  monument,  is  the  portrait  of  that  man's  wife. 
On  the  body  of  the  urn,  in  front  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  we 
see  in  high  relief  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  —  the  sorrow  of 
Achilles  because  Briseis  was  taken  from  him,  —  and  on  the  back 
the  end  of  the  same  poem,  namely,  Priam  before  Achilles,  hav- 
ing come  to  ransom  the  body  of  Hector.  Those  who  incline 
to  refer  everything  to  Roman  history  suppose  that  they  find  on 
the  front  side  the  covenant  of  Romulus  with  Titus  Tatius,  the 
king  of  the  Sabines ;  and  another  has  imagined  the  ball  of 
thread  which  the  two  maidens  of  Achilles  hold  to  be  a  hand-mill, 
though  it  does  not  resemble  even  a  pepper-mill. 

23.  That  name  having  been  supposed  to  be  correct,  the  nused 
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figures  on  the  beautiful  glass  yase  which  was  found  in  the  urn, 
and  of  which  I  made  mention  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
part  (Book  I.  ch.  2)  as  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Alexander 
Severus,  have  been  made  to  apply  to  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  upon  an  explanation  of 
the  raised  figures  on  this  vase,  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
representation  of  it  which  Bartoli  has  given  to  us  in  his  work 
on  ancient  tombs ;  I  will  merely  state  in  a  few  words  that  the 
incident  of  the  representation  is  probably  the  fable  of  Peleus 
and  Thetisy  according  to  which  the  latter  changed  herself  even 
into  a  snake  in  order  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  her  lover.  This 
idea  was  indicated  on  the  Chest  of  Cypselus  by  a  snake  creeping 
from  the  hand  of  Thetis  upon  Peleus,  —  a  point  upon  which  I 
will  explain  myself  more  clearly  in  the  third  volume  of  my 
Ancient  Jfonuments. 

24.  The  seated  figure  of  Saint  Hippolytus  of  the  size  of  life 
in  the  Vatican  library  (19),  which  is  unquestionably  the  oldest 
Christian  figure  in  stone,  is  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus ; 
for  during  his  reign  the  Christians  began  to  receive  more  con- 
sideration than  formerly,  and  he  allowed  them  to  perform  public 
worship  on  the  place  where  the  church  of  Santa  Afaria  in  Traa- 
tevere  now  stands. 

25.  But  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  Pupienus,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  Verospi  palace,  and  is  now  in  the  Albani  villa  (20), 
shows  that  art  still  continued  to  be  practised  successfully  by 
some  of  its  followers.  This  figure  is  seven  feet  and  three 
inches  high,  and  has  sustained  no  injury  except  of  the  right 
arm,  which  is  wanting  as  far  up  as  the  elbow.  It  has  even 
retained  the  fine  clay-like  coat  with  which  the  statues  of  the 
ancients  became  overlaid  when  lying  underground.  The  left 
hand  grasps  a  dagger,  and  a  large  horn  of  plenty  stands  upright 
near  the  shaft  against  which  the  right  leg  rests  for  support. 
The  impression  received  from  the  first  look  at  this  statue  does 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  its  age,  for  though  it  displays  a 
grandeur  and  splendor  in  its  single  parts,  yet  we  fail  to  discover 
the  science  which  distinguished  the  older  artists ;  the  principal 
colors  are  there,  but  the  middle  tints  are  wanting,  and  the 
figure  consequently  appears  heavy.  They  mistake  therefore  who 
assert  that  the  art  of  sculpture  had  entirely  perished  at  this 
date.  The  base  of  a  statue  of  the  Empieror  Gordianus  which 
was  once  in  the  Famese  palace  is  now  no  longer  in  being. 
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26.  The  really  precise  time  at  which  the  entire  downfall  of 
art  occurred  was  previous  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  disorder  occasioned  by  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  stirred  up  a  rebellion  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that 
is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  (21). 
Connoisseurs  in  coins  remark  that  no  coins  were  stamped  in 
Greece  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Gallienus  ;  but  the  smaller 
the  value  and  the  poorer  the  impression  of  coins  of  this  age, 
the  oftener  is  the  figure  of  the  goddess  Moneta  found  on  them, 
just  as  '*  honor  **  is  a  word  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  those 
whose  honor  is  questionable.  The  head  of  Gallienus  in  bronze, 
wearing  a  crown  of  laurel,  in  the  Mattel  viUa,  is  valuable 
merely  on  account  of  its  rarity  (22). 

27.  The  reign  of  Gallienus  is  generally  assigned  as  the  date 
of  the  entire  downfall  of  art,  and  yet  works  are  found  which 
prove  the  contrary,  and  give  a  favorable  idea  of  its  condition. 
One  of  them  is  a  rilievo,  and  it  represents  in  figures  almost 
half  as  large  as  life  a  hunting  scene  at  which  the  emperor  is 
present  This  work,  which  is  in  the  Mattel  palace,  needs  men- 
tion here  for  another  reason ;  from  an  error  in  -  observation 
made  by  Fabretti  on  the  shod  foot  of  the  horse,  he  thinks  he 
can  show  that  horseshoes  were  in  use  in  the  reign  of  Galli- 
enus ;  but  the  learned  man  did  not  notice  that  the  whole  leg  of 
the  horse  is  new.  The  other  monument  of  the  time  of  Galli- 
enus, which  speaks  in  favor  of  the  art  then  existing  is  a  por- 
trait-bust of  him,  with  the  genuine  ancient  name  at  the  foot  of 
it.  This  piece  was  carried  to  England ;  but  the  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Albani,  in  whose  villa  it  now  stands,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  it  back  to  Rome.  The  Cardinal  acknowledges 
that  he  shared  the  common  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  utter 
downfall  of  art  in  this  reign,  and  that  this  belief  induced  him 
to  part  with  a  beautiful  bust  of  Trajauus  Decius,  who  reigned 
shortly  before  Gallienus,  as  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
it  represented  him  because  it  surpassed  in  merit  the  standard 
of  his  time. 

28.  Mention  is  made  of  a  statue  of  Calpumia,  the  wife  of 
Titus,  who  was  one  of  the  false  emperors  or  tyrants  previously 
mentioned  ;  but  it  was  probably  so  bad,  that  an  obscure  word, 
the  explanation  of  which  gives  much  trouble  to  the  learned, 
cannot  contain  matter  of  such  importance  aa  one  writer  has 
sought  to  find  in  it  (23). 

VOL.  II.  28 
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29.  It  seems  as  if  the  barbarians  had  ioTaded  Rome  unex- 
pectedly and  suddenly.  This  conclusion  might  be  dnwn  from 
the  numerous  columns  and  large  cups  of  alabaster  and  marble, 
together  with  pedestals  and  unwrought  blocks  of  foreign  mar- 
ble, which  were  found  on  the  site  where  once  was  the  ancient 
harbor,  or  place  where  goods  were  landed,  on  the  Tiber*  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill,  and  where  the  Sforza-Cesarini  family 
has  a  vineyard,  in  which  are  still  standing  great  remaina  of  the 
ancient  storehouses.  These  works  had  probably  been  ordered 
and  purchased  abroad  on  speculation,  and  shipped  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  being  introduced  into  buildings ;  but  all  such 
plans  were  cut  short  through  the  consternation  occasioned  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes  into  Italy  (24).  One  of 
the  columns  of  Fiariio  or  flowered  alabaster,  eighteen  feet  and 
three  inches  high,  disinterred  at  that  place,  is  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  known  column  of  this  stone ;  it  is  in  the  Albaui 
yilla.  Here  are  also  two  large  cups  of  similar  alabaster,  seven 
feet  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  were  found  in  the 
same  locality,  broken  in  pieces,  together  with  fragments  of  more 
than  ten  other  such  basins.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  them  is 
the  head  of  Medusa,  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  a  Triton,  or 
perhaps  a  River-god.  As  they  have  no  outlet,  they  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  purpose  which  they  now  serve,  merely 
for  the  embellishment  of  a  building.  But  it  is  evident  that 
these  works  could  not  have  lain  there  long  before  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  because  the  inscriptions  engraved  on 
one  of  the  ends  of  each  of  two  large  blocks  of  unwrought 
CipoUino  marble  are  in  letters  of  which  the  shape  points  to  this 
date.  On  one  of  them  was  the  consulship  together  with  the 
name  apparently  of  him  who  ordered  them  to  be  shipped,  and 
the  number  of  them  :  — 

.  .  .  RVIANO  in  COS 

.  .  .  EXRAT 

.  .  .  VALENTIS 

.  .  .  LXXXIIIL 

When  restored  it  reads,  — 

SERviANO  ni  coa 

EX  RATIONS 

VALENTIS 

NVM.  LXXXim. 

In  the  third  consulship  of  Serrianus, 

To  the  order  of  Valens. 

Number  eighty-four. 
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On  the  end  of  the  other  block  was  engrayed,  — 

SVB  CVRA  MINICI  SL 
PR.  CR£SC£NT£  LIB.  NL 

the  explanation  of  which  I  leave  to  those  who  are  skilled  in 
such  matters  (25).  No  consul  of  the  name  of  Rulianus  is 
known ;  there  were  several  consuls  of  the  family  of  the  Fabii 
who  bore  the  surname  of  Rulianus  ;  but  they  lived  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  republic.  These  inscriptions  were  sawed 
fix>m  the  blocksy  and  are  now  in  the  Albani  villa ;  two  columns 
were  wrought  from  the  remainder  of  the  blocks  which  in  the 
year  1767  were  carried  away  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

UNDER  THE  ROHAK  CfiSARS.  —  (Gontiniied.) 

1.  The  condition  of  art  afterwards  under  Constantino  the 
Great  is  shown  by  statues  of  him, — one  under  the  portico  of 
the  church  of  Saint  John  Lateran  (1),  two  others  on  the  Cam- 
pidoglio,  —  and  some  rilievi  on  his  arch,  of  which  every  portion 
that  is  good  was  taken  from  the  arch  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  (2). 
It  is  therefore  scarcely  credible  that  the  ancient  painting  of  the 
goddess  Roma  in  the  Barberini  palace  was  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Constantino.  Mention  is  made  of  other  discovered 
paintings,  representing  harbors  and  marine  views,  which  from 
the  inscriptions  beneath  them  might  have  belonged  to  this 
period ;  but  they  are  no  longer  in  existence  :  drawings  of  them, 
executed  in  colors,  are  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani  (3),  But  the  paintings  in  the  oldest  Vatican  Virgil  are 
not  too  good  for  the  time  of  Constantino  as  some  one  supposes, 
who  when  he  wrote  did  not  have  the  recollection  of  them  fi-esh 
in  his  mind,  and  formed  his  opinion  from  the  engravings  of 
Bartoli,  who  has  made  everything  of  indifferent  merit  appear  to 
belong  to  a  flourishing  age  of  art  (4).  He  was  not  aware  that 
it  could  be  shown  from  a  contemporaneous  manuscript  memo- 
randum in  this  book  that  the  copy  in  question  was  made  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  (5).  The  antique  illustrated  Terence  in 
this  library  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  age,  and  the  cele- 
brated Peireso  mentions,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  letters  in 
the  library  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  another  ancient 
manuscript;  of  Terence  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  painted  figures  in  which 
were  of  a  style  similar  to  those  of  the  other. 

2.  A  still  clearer  proof  of  the  downfall  of  sculpture  as  well 
as  of  architecture  during  the  reign  of  Constantino  is  found  in 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  so  called,  near  the  church  of  Saint 
Agnes  outside  of  BomOi  or,  as  the  accounts  and  its  appearance 
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indicate,  the  building  which  was  erected  by  this  emperor  at  the 
request  of  his  daughter  Constantia,  because  she  was  baptized 
here,  and  wished  to  be  buried  here  (6).  It  is  evident  that  the 
building  cannot  be  older,  and  that  it  belongs  to  an  age  in  which 
more  ancient  buildings  were  destroyed  that  the  materials  might 
be  used  in  rebuilding,  because  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  all  different,  so  that  not  a  single  one  corresponds 
to  another.  Hence  I  am  astonished  at  the  blindness  of  Ciam- 
pini,  who  maintains  exactly  the  reverse,  and  finds  here  in  every 
piece  the  most  perfect  proportion,  because  he  wishes  to  show 
that  the  edifice  is  actually  an  ancient  temple  of  Bacchus,  but 
consecrated  by  Constantino  to  a  better  use.  This  writer, 
though  otherwise  learned,  shows  so  little  knowledge  of  art  that 
he  believes  that  the  five  beautiful  marble  candelabra  six  feet 
high,  two  of  which  are  in  this  church,  and  the  other  three  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Agnes,  must  have  been  executed  at  that  time 
for  the  building  in  question  (7).  These  candelabra  are  on  the 
contrary  executed  with  so  great  skill  that  they  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  best  artists  of  the  times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian.  On 
the  great  urn  of  porphyry  in  which  the  body  of  ConstAntia  was 
laid,  as  also  on  the  ceiling  of  the  outer  corridor  of  the  temple 
above  mentioned,  are  represented  —  in  the  latter  place  in  mo- 
saic —  the  wine  harvest  and  the  wine-presses ;  on  the  urn  small 
winged  Genii  are  at  work,  and  on  the  ceiling  Fauns ;  in  these 
images  we  perceive  the  reason  why  the  building  is  called  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  (8).  But  we  know  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  not  at  that  time  wholly  purified  from  heathenish 
usages,  and  that  no  scruple  was  made  in  mingling  profane  with 
sacred  things ;  in  regard  to  art  however  the  pictures  are  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  age.  This  is  also  manifest  when 
we  compare  this  urn  with  another  of  the  same  monstrous  size 
and  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  standing  in  the  cross-passage  of 
the  church  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  on  which  is  represented  a 
battle  of  horsemen  (9),  some  of  whom  are  lying  on  the  ground ; 
the  body  of  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  was  placed 
in  it. 

3.  The  reader  will  remember  that  when  I  speak  of  the  fall  of 
art  in  ancient  times,  my  remarks  are  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing especially  to  sculpture  and  painting;  for  when  these  de- 
clined, and  approached  their  setting,  architecture  still  flourished 
in  a  certain  degree,  and  works  were  executed  in  Kome  which  for 
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magnificence  and  splendor  had  never  been  equalled  in  Greece  in 
her  beat  days ;  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  artists  able 
to  draw  a  figure  correctly,  Caracalla  erected  the  astonishing 
Baths  of  which  even  the  ruins  in  the  present  day  appear  won- 
derful (10)y  and  Diocletian  43onstructed  his  Baths,  in  which  he 
strove  even  to  surpass  those ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  that  portion  of  them  which  has  been  preserved  fills  us 
with  amazement.  But  the  entablature  of  the  columns  is  suffo- 
cated by  the  heaps  of  carved  work,  as  were  the  spectators  at 
the  plays  exhibited  by  him  by  the  deluge  of  flowers  which  was 
showered  upon  them.  Each  side  of  his  palace  at  Spalatro,  Illy- 
ria,  is  seven  hundred  and  five  English  feet  in  length  according 
to  the  latest  measurement  by  Mr.  Adams.  This  astonishing 
edifice  had  four  principal  streets,  thirty-five  feet  broad,  and  the 
street  from  the  entrance  to  the  square  in  the  centre  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet  long,  and  the  street  which  crosses  this  \s 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long.  On  each  side  of  the 
streets  were  covered  arches  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  perfect  preservation.  These  details  I  extract 
from  the  manuscript  memoir  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  antiquities  at 
Spalatro,  which  was  afterwards  published  with  the  engravings 
in  a  splendid  volume.  The  great  palaces  and  temples  at  Pal- 
myra were  erected  not  long  before,  the  magnificence  of  which 
exceeds  all  other  buildings  remaining  in  the  world  ;  the  carved 
work  and  ornaments  on  them  fill  the  spectator  with  wonder. 
There  would  therefore  be  nothing  contradictory,  as  Nardini 
thinks,  in  supposing  that  the  two  astonishing  fragments  of  a 
beautiful  carved  entablature  in  the  garden  of  the  Colonna  pal- 
ace might  be  portions  of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun  which  the  Emperor 
Aurelian  built  in  this  vicinity  (11).  To  comprehend  this  we 
must  reflect  that  architecture  occupies  itself  principally  with 
rule  and  measure,  that  everything  in  it  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  them,  and  that  it  is  governed  by  more  direct  precepts 
than  drawing,  and  therefore  could  not  so  easily  deviate  nor 
fall.  Plato  however  acknowledges  that  even  in  Greece  a  good 
architect  was  rare.  It  is  notwithstanding  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  upper  tapering  ends  of  two  columns  of  the  porch  of 
the  Temple  of  Concordia,  falsely  so  called,  which  Constantine, 
according  to  an  inscription  no  longer  extant,  caused  to  be 
restored,  were  placed  upside  down  on  the  lower  half  of 
them  (12). 
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4.  Constantine  the  Great,  after  peace  waa  established  in  his 
kingdom,  sought  to  encourage  the  different  branches  of  knowl- 
edge; and  Athens,  wherein  the  teachers  of  oratory  opened 
their  schools  anew  to  great  throngs,  became  the  central  point 
for  students,  who  flocked  thither  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
We  see  by  the  four  distinguished  church  fathers  —  Saint  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzen  and  Myssenus,  Saint  Basilius  and  John  Chry- 
sostom  —  that  the  Greeks  even  of  Cappadocia,  and  at  a  later 
date  too  than  the  reign  of  Constantine,  were  not  deficient  in  ex- 
traordinary talents,  though  the  uprooting  of  the  pagan  worship 
had  impressed  a  different  aspect  on  the  world.  No  violence 
had  as  yet  been  exhibited  towards  works  of  art  (13),  and  stat- 
ues were  carried  to  Constantinople  from  many  places  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  —  from  Ephesus  out  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
and  from  Athens  as  well  as  Rome ;  even  in  the  temple  of  Saint 
Sophia  there  were  standing  for  quite  a  long  time  after  this  date 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  statues,  most  of  which  were  the 
works  of  ancient  Greek  masters.  An  anonymous  Byzantine 
writer  even  names  the  places  whence  the  statues  were  brought 
which  stood  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  —  among 
which  I  am  astonished  at  not  finding  Elis  (14).  And  as  the 
holy  fathers  above  mentioned  restored  oratory  and  beauty  of 
language  after  their  great  decline  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence 
and  beauty  that  their  names  may  stand  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Plato  and  Demosthenes,  and  all  heathen  writers  of  their  time 
seem  dull  in  comparison  with  them,  even  so  it  would  not  have 
been  impossible  that  some  similar  change  might  have  happened 
in  art.  In  Rome  on  the  other  hand  art  had  reached  such  a 
stage  that,  when  commissions  were  given  for  statues  or  heads 
of  a  certain  kind,  the  artists  took  the  figures  of  the  ancient 
masters,  and  fitted  them  for  the  parts  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  them,  because  they  were  too  unskilful  and  incompe- 
tent to  execute  any  idea  of  their  own,  just  as  the  ancient 
Roman  inscriptions  were  used  on  Christian  monuments,  —  the 
Christian  inscription  being  placed  on  the  reverse  (15).  Flami- 
nio  Vacca  mentions  ^ye  undraped  statues  which  were  found  in 
his  time,  all  of  which  had  been  re-wrought  by  a  barbarian  hand 
In  1757  half  of  a  head  was  found  among  the  fragments  of  an- 
cient things  in  the  Albani  villa,  on  which  was  visible  at  the 
same  time  the  hand  of  an  ancient  master  and  that  of  a  bar- 
barian ;  as  the  latter  did  not  probably  feel  satisfied  with  the 
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success  of  his  work,  he  did  not  finish  it :  the  ear  and  the 
neck  show  the  stjle  of  the  ancient  master. 

5.  After  the  time  of  Constautine  we  do  not  find  much  fur- 
ther mention  made  of  art.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  con- 
jectured that,  as  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  the  gods 
began  in  Constantinople  shortly  afterwards,  works  of  art  in 
Greece  may  have  met  with  a  similar  fate  (16).  In  Rome  a 
superintendent  was  appointed  to  prevent  such  mischief,  who 
was  called  Centurio  Nilentium  Rerum^  "  The  Centurion  of  Beau- 
tiful Objects,*'  and  he  had  under  his  command  soldiers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  their  rounds  by  night,  and  to  take  care 
that  no  statues  were  mutilated  or  broken.  For,  as  the  Chris- 
tians began  to  be  powerful,  the  temples  of  the  pagans  were  pil- 
laged (17),  and  the  eunuchs,  who  ruled  instead  of  their  masters 
in  the  courts  of  the  Constantines,  decorated  their  palaces  with 
marble  from  the  temples.  The  £mperor  Honorius  sought  to 
repress  these  disorders  in  Rome  by  a  decree  prohibiting  sacri- 
fices, but  ordering  that  the  temples  should  be  preserved  (18). 
Yet  even  at  that  time  statues  were  still  erected  to  celebrated 
men,  as,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  that  honor 
was  conferred  on  Stilicho  and  the  poet  Claudian ;  the  base  of 
the  statue  of  the  former  was  in  existence  two  hundred  years 
ago.  At  Constantinople  two  columns,  with  rilievi  on  them 
after  the  style  of  Trajan's  column  in  Rome,  were  still  in  exist- 
ence until  the  beginning  of  this  (the  eighteenth)  century,  one 
of  which  had  been  erected  in  honor  of  Constautine,  and  the 
other  of  Arcadius.  The  rilievi  on  the  latter  have  been  en- 
graved from  drawings  executed  by  Bellino,  a  Venetian  painter 
whom  Mohammed  11.  had  invited  to  Constantinople,  and  it 
seems  that  the  artist  beautified  the  work  on  it  to  suit  his  own 
ideas ;  for  the  little  of  the  other  column  which  is  drawn  gives 
a  very  unfavorable  idea  of  it,  and  is  exceedingly  different  fix>m 
the  workmanship  on  the  other.  Of  the  column  of  Arcadius 
only  the  granite  base  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  quarter  caUed 
Concajui ;  the  column  itself  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury removed  from  Turkey,  because  it  had  been  frequently 
shs^en  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  fears  were  felt  that  it 
might  be  overthrown  and  cause  serious  damage.  The  other, 
which  is  called  the  burnt  column,  stands  near  a  locality  named 
Visirkham  ;  it  is  composed  of  seven  large  cylinders  of  porphyry, 
the  base  not  included.     An  image  of  Constantino  formerly 
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Stood  upon  it,  which,  after  it  had  repeatedly  BQflfered  by  fire, 
was  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Commenus,  as  related 
by  a  Greek  inscription  on  it. 

6.  Some  sixty  years  after  Byzantium  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  kingdom,  Athens  was,  as  Synesius  relates, 
stripped  of  all  its  glory,  and  there  was  no  longer  anything  in 
it  remarkable  but  the  names  of  ancient  ruins.  Although  per- 
mission had  been  granted  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  prior  to  Constantino,  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  their 
city,  which  had  lain  in  ruins  since  the  time  of  Sylla  some  hun- 
dred years,  still  they  were  unable  with  their  defences  to  repel 
the  Goths  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus, 
overran  Greece.  The  city  was  pillaged  \  and  Cedrenus  relates 
that  the  Goths  had  collected  together  a  pile  of  books  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  them ;  but,  on  reflecting  that  it  might  be 
better  for  them  to  occupy  the  Athenians  with  books,  they  were 
restored  to  them  (19).  A  similar  melancholy  fate  befell  works 
of  art  in  Rome ;  treasures,  the  like  of  which  no  age  nor  artists 
either  of  the  present  or  any  future  time  can  produce,  were  de- 
stroyed with  brutal  fury  by  the  barbarians  in  their  many  con- 
quests and  plunderings  of  the  city,  and  even  by  the  Romans 
themselves  (20).  The  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  had  been  destroyed  prior  to  the  time  of  Saint  Jerome 
(21).  When,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  Theo- 
datus,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  the  year  537,  laid  siege  to  Rome 
by  his  general  Yitiges,  and  the  Mole  of  Adrian  ^  was  assaulted, 
the  besieged  defended  themselves  by  throwing  statues  down 
upon  the  heads  of  their  enemies  (22).  The  celebrated  Sleeping 
Satyr  in  the  Barberini  palace  was  probably  of  the  number  of 
these  statues,  for  it  was  found  without  thighs,  legs,  and  the  left 
arm,  in  the  ditch  surrounding  the  castle  when  it  was  cleared 
out  by  order  of  the  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  together  with  the  bronze 
statue  of  Septimius  Severus,  not  in  the  ditch  of  Castel-Gandolfo 
outside  of  Rome,  as  Breval  erroneously  alleges. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  many  books  that  a  statue  of  almost  colossal 
size  in  the  Giustiniani  villa  is  an  image  of  the  Emperor  Justin- 
ian ;  and  the  Giustiniani  family,  which  deduces  its  origin  from 
this  emperor,  has  made  a  new  attempt  to  maintain  its  claim  by 
placing  an  inscription  on  it  within  a  few  years.  The  statue, 
which  is  of  moderate  merit,  must  be  regarded  as  a  wonder  of 

1  Now  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  —  Ta. 
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art  of  this  period ;  the  head  is  modem,  and  copied  fix>m  a  young 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

8.  A  seated  statue  less  than  life  size,  in  the  Boi^hese  Yilla, 
has  been  erroneously  regarded  as  Belisarius  begging;  it  has 
received  this  name  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  right 
hand,  which  lies  upon  the  knee,  forming  a  hollow,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  something  into  it  (23).  It  might  be  said 
that  we  have  in  this  figure  a  representation  of  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  collected  alms  for  Cybele,  to  whom  alone,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  permission  in  Rome  was  accorded 
for  such  a  purpose  (24) .  These  persons  were  named  MTr/myi^muy 
from  Mi/n^p,  the  motiier  of  the  ffods,  and  Mi^vaTfuprcu,  to  beg  monthly ^ 
because  they  collected  alms  one  day  in  every  month.  But  the 
statue  in  question  appears  to  have  a  far  more  learned  signifi- 
cance than  this.  We  know  that  Augustus  played  the  be^ggar 
one  day  in  every  year,  and  held  out  his  hollowed  hand,  oavam 
manum^  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  charity.  This  act  was 
intended  as  one  of  propitiation  to  Nemesis,  who  humbled,  as  it 
was  believed,  those  who  were  exalted  in  the  world.  For  the 
same  reason  whips  and  shackles,  with  which  Nemesis  is  repre- 
sented, as  it  may  be  seen  on  a  beautiful  seated  statue  of  her  in 
the  Vatican  garden  (25),  were  suspended  on  the  triumphal 
oars,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  the  victors  that  their 
glory  is  transitory,  and  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  may 
come  upon  them  in  the  pride  of  their  prosperity.  These  are 
the  probable  reasons  why  the  hand  of  this  statue  was  made 
open  as  if  to  receive  alms.  The  opposite  position  to  the  hol- 
lowed hand,  namely,  that  in  which  the  fingers  are  curved  as  if 
to  gripe,  is  used  by  Aristophanes  to  denote  thefl :  — 

*  KyiciKais  reus  X^P*'^''  affwd(wr  popu. 
Seizing,  8he  holds  with  curved  fingers. 

9.  We  can  easily  imagine  from  two  figures  in  mosaic  of 
Justinian  and  his  wife  Theodora,  at  Ravenna,  what  sort  of 
opinion  we  should  form  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  him  and  his 
wife,  both  in  bronze,  formerly  at  Constantinople,  as  these  works 
were  executed  at  the  same  time.  The  statue  of  the  former  was 
dressed  like  Achilles,  that  is,  as  Procopius  says,  with  sandals 
bound  beneath  his  feet,  and  with  bare  legs,  without  leg-armor ; 
we  should  say  represented  heroically,  that  is,  like  men  of  the 
heroic  age  (26). 
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10.  Finally  the  Greek  Emperor  Constans,  a  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  came  to  Rome,  iu  663,  and  after  a  stay  of 
twelve  days  carried  off  all  the  remaining  works  in  bronze,  and 
even  the  lai^  bronze  tiles  with  which  the  Pantheon  was  cov- 
ered. He  took  this  collection  of  treasures  with  him  to  Syracuse 
in  Sicily,  where  shortly  after  his  death  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  by  whom  it  was  removed  to  Alexandria  (27). 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  all  of  those  ancient 
works  were  carried  away  by  the  Saracens,  but  that  many  may 
have  remained  there,  scattered  about  in  different  places ;  I  am 
led  to  this  conjecture  by  four  large  oblong  urns  of  porphyry, 
shaped  like  the  ancient  bathing-tubs,  which  stand  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Palermo,  and  contain  the  bones  of  four  kings ;  also  by 
two  other  similar  urns  in  the  Duomo  of  the  rich  abbey  Mon- 
reale,  two  miles  beyond  Palermo,  which  ornament  the  tombs  of 
two  other  famous  kings  of  Norman  blood,  one  of  them  William 
the  Bad,  the  other  William  the  Good.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  vases  wrought  from  the  choicest  porphyry  were  carried 
from  Rome  thither,  because  this  stone,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  was  brought  from  Egypt  for  the  first  time  under  the 
emperors.  But  at  that  date  Sicily  was  becoming  gradually 
plundered  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  persons  could  be  found  there  who  would 
import  porphyry  from  Egypt  at  their  own  expense,  and  have 
such  vases  wrought  from  it,  which  probably  served  as  bathing- 
tubs  in  the  sumptuous  Baths  of  the  Romans. 

11.  In  Constantinople,  and  there  only,  there  still  remained  a 
few  works  of  art  which  had  been  saved  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion that  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Everything  which 
had  escaped  injury  in  Greece  was  removed  thithei^,  even  the 
statue  of  the  ass-driver  with  his  ass,  of  bronze,  which  was 
erected  by  Augustus  at  Nikopolis  after  the  battle  with  Autony 
and  Cleopatra  (28).  There  was  still  standing  in  Constanti- 
nople until  the  eleventh  century  a  statue  of  Pallas  from  the 
island  of  Lindus,  executed  by  the  sculptors  Skyllis  and  Dipoenus, 
who  flourished  prior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There  too  about  the 
same  time  were  those  wonders  of  art,  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of 
Phidias,  the  most  beautiful  Venus  from  Cnidus  by  the  hand  of 
Praxiteles,  the  statue  of  Opportunity  by  Lysippus,  and  a  Juno 
from  Samos  by  the  same  artist  But  all  these  statues  were 
probably  destroyed  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  Baldwin 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centoxy ;  for  we  know  that 
the  statues  of  bronze  were  melted  and  coined  into  money ;  and 
a  historian  of  the  time  particularly  mentions  the  Samian  Juno 
as  having  been  thus  used  (29).  I  consider  it  however  a  figure 
of  speech  where  he  says  that  the  head  alone  of  the  statue,  after 
it  was  knocked  to  pieces,  required  four  carts  to  carry  it  away ; 
but  the  very  exaggeration  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  a 
work  of  very  great  size  (30.) 

12.  That  art  continued  to  exist  in  Greece  at  a  later  date  than 
in  Italy  and  Rome  is  manifest,  among  other  proofs,  from  the 
painted  figures  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Kosmas  on  parch- 
ment, No.  699,  in  the  Vatican  library,  which  was  published  by 
Montfaucon  in  his  ColUction  of  Greek  authors  but  without  the 
figures.  The  shape  of  the  book  is  an  oblong  folio,  and  the  writ- 
ing is  in  large  letters,  usually  termed  iquare.  This  Kosmas 
was  a  tradesman  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  as  he  him- 
self says  on  the  fifteenth  leaf  of  the  said  manuscript,  and  Pho- 
tius  states  the  same.  In  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  manuscript 
are  represented  iu  front  of  the  throne  of  Kiug  David  two  female 
dancers  with  tucked-up  dresses,  who  hold  over  their  heads  with 
both  hands  a  floating  drapery,  and  these  figures  are  so  beautiful 
that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  they  have  been  copied  from 
an  ancient  picture.  Between  the  two  is  the  word  OPXHOIC,  A 
Dance.  To  the  greater  number  of  works  of  art  in  later  times 
may  be  applied  the  remark  made  by  Longinus  of  the  Odyssey^ 
that  in  it  we  see  Homer  as  the  setting  sun  \  its  greatness  is 
there,  but  not  its  force. 

Id.  I  have  already  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  the  history 
of  art,  and  in  meditating  upon  its  downfall  have  felt  almost  like 
the  historian  who,  in  narrating  the  history  of  his  native  land,  is 
compelled  to  allude  to  its  destruction,  of  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness. Still  I  could  not  refirain  from  searching  into  the  fate  of 
works  of  art  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach ;  just  as  a  maiden, 
standing  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  follows  with  tearful  eyes 
her  departing  lover  with  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  and 
fancies  that  in  the  distant  sail  she  sees  the  image  of  her  be- 
loved. Like  that  loving  maiden  we  too  have,  as  it  were,  noth- 
ing but  a  shadowy  outline  left  of  the  object  of  our  wishes,  but 
that  very  indistinctness  awakens  only  a  more  earnest  longing 
for  what  we  have  lost,  and  we  study  the  copies  of  the  originals 
more  attentively  than  we  should  have  done  the  originals  themr 
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selves  if  we  had  been  in  full  possession  of  them.  In  this  parti- 
cular we  are  very  much  like  those  who  wish  to  have  an  interview 
with  spirits,  and  who  believe  that  they  see  them  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen.  In  a  similar  manner  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity predetermines  our  judgments ;  yet  even  this  prepossession 
has  been  not  without  its  advantages ;  for  he  who  always  pro- 
poses to  himself  to  find  much  will  by  itehing  for  much  perceive 
something.  If  the  ancients  had  been  poorer  in  art  they  would 
have  written  better  of  it.  We  are,  compared  to  them,  like 
poorly  portioned  heirs ;  but  we  look  carefully  about  us,  and  by 
deductions  from  many  particulars  we  arrive  at  least  at  a  proba- 
ble certainty  capable  of  becoming  a  source  of  more  instruction 
than  the  details  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  ancients,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  critical  observations,  they  are  merely  histori- 
cal We  must  not  shrink  from  seeking  ailer  the  truth,  even 
though  its  discovery  wounds  our  self-esteem;  a  few  must  go 
wrong  that  the  many  may  go  right. 
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BOOK  VI. 

CHAPTER   I. 


1.  Flint  (lib.  21,  cap.  6,  sect  14)  terms  garments  of  this  color  vealet 
icmthiTuUf  **  violet-colored  garments,"  from  fox,  which,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  adjunct  /idKeuf,  signifies  the  common  blackish- blue  violet.  Uya- 
ciuthine  color  was  darker  and  deeper  than  violet,  and  both  were  different 
from  another  purple  color  which  the  ancients  compared  to  the  color  of  the 
sea  when  agitated  by  a  storm ;  at  this  time  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  often  called  by  them  the  "  purple  sea,"  deepen  into  a  red  or 
brownish  hue.  Hence  it  has  also  been  termed  the  "  wine-colored  sea."  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

2.  That  this  was  the  color  of  the  Tyrian  purple  one  may  see  on  a  Hercu- 
laneum  painting  in  which  a  general,  who  appears  to  be  Titus,  together  with 
a  Victoria,  is  represented  near  a  trophy.  The  cloak  of  the  leader  of  the 
vanquished  army  hangs  upon  the  trophy,  and  is  of  a  crimson-red ;  the 
cloak  of  Titus  is  of  a  lake-red.  Purple  was  the  color  of  the  imperial  dress  ; 
and  hence  the  forms  of  expression,  to  assume  the  purple  or  the  imperial 
robe,  are  synonymous.  —  W. 

8.   Falconet,  BeJUx,  but  la  Sculpi,,  Tom  I.  p.  48  et  Btq.  —  Gkhm.  Ed. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  creases  made  by  folding  and  pressing  the  upper 
garment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  a  few,  and  in  a  measure  good, 
statues,  on  the  under  garments  of  which,  when  of  a  stout  material,  these 
creases  are  observable.  Such  marks,  however,  on  works  executed  in  a  favor- 
able state  of  the  art  might  indeed  be  ascribed  less  to  a  punctilious  imitation 
of  a  model  than  to  a  choice  by  the  artist  of  this  means  of  imparting  greater 
variety  to  the  breadth  of  his  folds.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

6.  They  were  found  during  the  papacy  of  Pius  VI.,  and  were  placed  in 
the  Pio-Clement  museum,  where  they  still  remain.  —  Germ.  Ed. 
VOL.  u.  24 
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6.  White  wu  alao  regaided  u  the  color  of  Ceres  (Orid.,  MdamorfJL^ 
lib.  10,  vers.  432),  and  the  matrons  who  essisted  at  the  festival  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  consecrated  to  her,  were  clad  in  white  as  a  sign  of  the  strictest 
continence,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe  five  days  before  its  com- 
mencement and  during  its  continuance.  —  Oerjc.  £o. 

7.  The  figures  of  the  captive  kings  in  porphyry  which  were  formerly  in 
the  Medici  villa  have  been  removed  to  Florence.  —  Okrm.  £d. 

8.  It  would  lead  to  too  extensive  a  digression  if  I  were  to  show  the 
numerous  exceptions  among  all  peoples  to  this  general  remark  in  regard  to 
the  dress  of  the  priesthood.  Among  the  Greeks  the  dress  of  the  priests 
differed  according  to  the  deities  whom  they  served,  and  to  whom  they 
sacrificed.  The  priests  of  the  celestial  divinities  nsoally  wore  purple ; 
those  of  the  subterranean,  Uack,  and  those  of  Ceresi  white  garments. 
—  Oerm.  Ed. 

9.  The  Flora  and  Hermaphrodite  have  been  removed  from  the  Fanese 
palace  to  Naples.  The  Cleopatra,  properly  Ariadne,  has  been  carried  from 
the  Medici  villa  to  Florence.  — Germ.  Ed. 

10.  Wiuckelmann  is  wrong  in  sscribing  to  Bernini  the  colossal  statne 
of  St  Veronica,  —  one  of  the  four  on  the  pillars  beneath  the  cupola  of  St 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  —  for  it  is  very  certain  that  it  was  executed  by 
Francesco  Mocchi,  a  Florentine,  bom  in  1580,  whose  style  is  obviously 
enough  diflerent  from  that  of  BeminL  The  forms  of  this  statue  incline 
rather  to  strength  than  softness ;  the  drapery  lies  too  close  to  the  limbs» 
and  its  folds  are  small  and  sharply  turned.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

11.  Winckelmann  has  been  led  by  incorrect  engravings  into  an  error  as 
regards  the  harp-player,  or  more  properly  the  lyre-player,  of  the  Aldobrcu^ 
dini  Marriage.  Yellow  dots  and  a  few  narrow  stripes  of  the  same  oolor, 
like  a  figured  stuff,  are  seen  on  her  white  outer  garmeut,  but  not  two  broad 
stripes  around  its  lower  border  ;  these  exist  only  in  the  engravings.  In  a 
copy  of  this  picture  made  in  oil-colon  by  Nic.  Ponssin,  in  the  Doria  palace 
at  Rome,  the  lyre-player  has  a  yellow  border  or  broad  hem  around  her 
cloak.  This  however  is  one  of  the  many  capricious  deviations  from  the 
original  which  Ponssin  took  the  liberty  of  making.  —  Geiim.  Ed. 

12.  Homer,  Jliad^  lib.  9,  vera.  590 ;  Odys».^  lib.  8,  vers.  154.  In  the 
former  of  these  passages,  Barnes  has  rendered  fioBuCApovs  yvwaUas  by  prth 
fiinde  aiuxindas,  **  low-girdled,"  and,  in  the  second,  by  demissaa  Zonoi 
habnUes,  **  with  girdles  let  down.**  Both  are  wrong.  Nor  have  tlie  Greek 
sohoUnsts  understood  this  epithet  any  better.  In  the  Etymclogieo  Magna 
it  i8  said  to  be  a  term  applied  to  the  barbarian  women,  probably  in  allusion 
to  tlmt  passage  in  ^schylus  {Fers.^  vers.  155)  where  the  poet  applies  it  to  the 
Persian  women.  Stanley  has  hit  the  correct  meaning  of  it,  translating  it 
aUe  9Hcei}ida8,  **  with  their  girdles  high  on  the  breast.'*  The  scholiast  of 
Statins  (Lutat,,  lib.  10,  vera.  644)  gives  us  a  sorry  characteristic  of  the 
figure  of  Vii-tue  when  he  says  that  she  is  represented  high  girdled.  ~  W. 

The  scholiast  of  Statins  does  not  deserve  Winckelmann's  censure,  for  he 
merely  says  "  the  figure  of  Virtue  is  usually  painted  girdled,'*  that  is,  ready 
for  battle,  and  not  high  girdled.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

13.  .£schy!us,  Sept.  contr.  Theb.^  vers.  877.  Catullus,  mnn.  64,  ^' 
thai.  Pelei  et  Thetis,  vers.  65.  In  these  passagiBs  luetante$  might  be  more 
properly  written  than  ladaiUes.  —  W. 
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14.  Wiiickelinanii*8  worda  do  not  mifficientiy  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bosom-band  and  the  girdle,  thoogh  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  he  must  necessarily  have  known  it,  and  actu* 
ally  has,  in  his  MonwrnnL  IiwL,  carefully  distinguished  them.  The 
girdle,  called  JSanOf  was  worn  over  the  under  garment;  the  boeom- 
bandf  termed  by  the  Romans  Sirophium  (Catull.,  £pUhal,,  65)  or  Mamil' 
tare  (Martial,  earm,  14,  ep.  66),  and  by  the  Greeks  Ttmia  or  Taenidion, 
was  bound  around  the  body  next  to  the  skin,  and  below  the  breasts,  — 
sometimes  to  compress  them  when  of  too  great  volume,  and  sometimes  to 
raise  them  up  as  much  as  possible  when  too  flat  —  Gbbm.  Ed. 

15.  In  an  epigram  Oodicis  PaUUini  Anthologia  of  the  Vatican  libraTy, 
•It  *AyKaowiKfi¥  hraipnir,  which  has  never  been  published,  this  word  in  the 
following  line, 

S^SoXa  ical  /toXcurol  fAturrQ^  M^fuera  fdrptUf 
'*  On  bsr  fwt  wan  ntwlatoi  sad  soft  wutnn  cof&nd  bsr  hriMli," 

appears  to  signify  the  band  placed  below  the  breasts  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  —  W. 

16.  lib.  1,  cap.  12.  The  engraving  of  which  Winckelmann  speaks  may 
be  found  in  the  French  translation  of  Longus  by  AmioU  (Tab.  3,  p.  2S.) 
—  Germ.  £d. 

17.  This  colossal  Muse,  more  than  ei^teen  Roman  palms  (IS  ft.  2  in. 
Eng.)  high,  has  been  removed  from  the  Cancellaria  to  the  Pio-Clement 
museum.  Yisconti  {Afu».  Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  II.  tav.  26)  holds  it  to  be  a 
Melpomene.    The  mask  in  her  hand  is  a  modem  addition.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  As  among  others  that  are  in  the  Famese  palace  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  fifth  Book,  section  17.  In 
Plate  I.  we  see  a  portion  of  the  breast  with  the  mantle  and  broad  girdle. 
On  the  well-known  Capitoline  sepulchral  urn  bearing  the  Muses,  not  only 
Melpomene,  but  two  other  figures  also,  supposed  to  be  Euterpe  and  Cal- 
liope, have  smooth  broad  girdles.  Melpomene  (Plate  II. )  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  buskin  and  long  tight  sleeves.  Euterpe  (Plate  IV.,  A),  on 
a  bas-relief  in  the  garden  of  the  Boighese  villa,  has  likewise  a  broad  girdle, 
which  seems  to  be  ornamented  by  embroidery.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

19.  Nadal,  DisaerL  nur  VHabUUment  dea  Dames  Romaiius,  Acad.  de$ 
Inacrip,,  Tom.  IV.,  M/m,,  p.  252. 

20.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  with  this  explanation  the  opinions  of 
others  in  relation  to  the  girdle  of  Venus,  that  its  signification  has  not  been 
understood.  Rigault  {Not.  in  Onoaatidri  StnUag.,  p.  25)  and  Piideaux 
(Not.  ad  Afarm,  Arvnd.,  p.  24,  ad  Smym.  deer.)  have  taken  it  to  mean  a 
tunic.  Even  the  ancient  commentators  of  Homer  did  not  understand  him 
in  this  passage  ;  and  iyxdrBw  k6Kw^,  placed  it  in  her  boeom,  cannot,  as  the 
scholiast  says,  be  the  same  expression  as  KardKpvi^oy  i5(y  ir^Av  y,  ameealed 
it  in  her  hoiom.  Eustathius  does  not  succeed  any  better  by  his  derivation 
of  the  word  Ceatue  in  getting  at  its  true  meaning.  Aristides,  on  the  con- 
trary, {Oral.  lathni.  inNept.^  Tom.  I.  p.  23,)  when  he  names  this  girdle, 
adds  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  placed,  ^f  ris  wort  oZros  6  Ktvr^s  iartw. 
Martorelli,  professor  of  Greek  at  Naples,  justly  observes  (Comment  de  Regia 
Theea  Calamar.^  lib.  1»  cap.  7»  p.  158)  that  tUa  word  is  not  a  substantive 
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Imt  an  a4i®<^^  "^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  former  senae  by  tiia  later  Greek 
poets.  The  author  of  a  Qreek  epigram  on  Yenns  (Bnmck.,  AnaUdL  Or,, 
Tom.  XI.  p.  467|  princ.)  does  not  appear  to  have  comprehended  what  kind 
of  a  girdle  a  Cestus  is,  since  he  has  confoonded  it  with  the  one  nsually 
worn  below  the  breasts,  A^l  /Mifott  m^x^s  iAi(.  The  above  explanation 
of  the  girdle  of  Venns  elucidates  a  remark  of  Pliny  (lib.  86,  cap.  6,  sect.  4, 
I  8)  relative  to  a  statue  of  a  Satyr  holding  a  figure  of  Bacchus  palla  vtlaium 
Veneris,  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  girded  as  Venus  ia  when  she  is  dressed. 
There  has  hitherto  been  an  obscurity  about  this  passage,  and  some  com- 
mentators have  wished  to  read  Yeneri  instead  of  Veneris,  as  if  the  Satyr 
was  bringing  the  Bacchus  as  an  offering  to  Venus  ;  but  PUny  is  not  speak- 
ing of  a  group.  —  W. 

The  word  ic6kwo$  frequently  signifies,  not  only  in  Homer,  but  also  in 
other  poets^  precisely  the  same  as  lap,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

Winckelmann  wished  to  show  that  this  second  girdle,  which  is  quite 
obvious  on  the  loins  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  statues  of 
Venus,  —  not  only  of  the  one  mentioned  by  him,  but  also  of  others,  —  is 
peculiar  to  this  goddess.  But  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  other  god- 
desses, and  women  occasionally,  wore  two  girdles,  and  that  they  are  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments  with  this  second  i^rdle.  In  his  MonumenL 
Ined,  he  says  directly  the  reverse,  that  "this  second  girdle,  which  wsa 
used  in  tucking  up  the  tunic  or  under  garment,  is  not  visible  on  figures  of 
other  goddesses,  and  of  women,  because  it  is  covered  by  the  folds  into 
which  the  tunic  is  gathered,  and  which  fall  down  to  this  part  of  the  body." 
It  may  however  be  stated  that  this  second  girdle  is  not  covered  on  all  fig- 
ures which  have  it  alone  ;  it  is  partly  visible  on  the  so-called  Famese  Flora, 
and  on  a  statue  which,  if  not  restored,  represents  a  Victoria,  in  the  Grand- 
Ducal  gallery  at  Florence.  Winckelmann  in  his  MonuvutU.  (/be.  eit,)  terms 
the  second  girdle  Zona,  and  thus  shows  that  he  did  not  confound  it  with 
the  Strophium,  as  Lens  erroneously  supposes,  who  has  even  not  noticed 
that  not  only  the  first  girdle  about  the  breast,  but  also  the  second 
around  the  belly,  is  called  Strophium  by  Pollux  (lib.  7,  cap.  li,  segm. 
67).  —  F. 

As  a  proof  that  the  Cestus  is  peculiar  to  Venus,  we  may  take  the  words 
of  Aristanaetus,  who  najt  that  the  goddess  endowed  Cydippe  with  all  her 
charm?  except  hor  fascinating  girdle,  and  in  this  respect  alone  she  excelled 
the  maiden.  — F. 

21.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  without  qualification  that  the  ancients 
never  made  use  of  square  cloaks  when  we  have  the  authority  of  Appian, 
Athenfcns,  Petronius,  TertuUian,  and  other  ancient  writers  to  the  contrary, 
who  speak  in  precise  terms  of  cloaks  of  this  shape.  The  explanation 
which  Winckelmann  gives,  in  order  to  make  the  passages  in  sndent 
authors  accord  with  his  assertion,  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  and  it 
by  no  means  consists  with  the  ordinary  use  of  language.  Both  round  and 
square  cloaks  were  probably  worn  by  tiie  ancients  at  different  periods  and 
among  different  peoples.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  garment  on 
most  statues  is  actually  conceived  as  round  ;  at  the  same  time  there  are 
not  wanting  instances  in  which  the  mantle  is  visibly  presented  as  square, 
for  example,  the  oelebmted  statue  of  Menander,  in  Winckelnuum's  time. 
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still  in  the  Negroni  villa,  and  afterwards  in  the  mnseum  of  the  Vatican  ; 
also  the  Pallas  of  Velletri  so  called  {Mub,  Frati^,,  Llvr.  26),  and  the  figure 
in  relief  of  Juno  on  one  of  the  Barberini  candelabra.  {Mtu.  Pio-Clem., 
Tom.  IV.  ttkv,  8.)  To  bring  the  matter  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  we  have 
introduced  in  Plate  IV.,  B,  a  figure  of  .fisculapius,  of  which  the  wide 
mantle  has  manifestly  a  square  shape.  Even  at  the  present  day  some  of 
the  Italian  peasantry  wear  a  square  cloak,  consisting  of  a  single  piece  of 
coarse  cloth  without  a  seam,  and  merely  furnished  with  two  loops,  so  that 
when  requisite  it  can  be  closed.  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

22.  Now  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

23.  Now  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  It  has  been  explained  by  Vis- 
conti  {Mub.  Pio-denu,  Tom.  XI.  tav.  21),  who  calls  it  a  Juno  Lanuvina. 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

24.  There  is  not  to  our  knowledge  any  ancient  writer  who  can  be  pro- 
duced as  authority  for  using  the  word  'P/oy  in  the  signification  of  "leather." 
Winckelmann  probably  intended  to  write  'Piy^t,  a  supposition  which  his 
emendation  of  the  word  'Ptic^i^  into  'Pcirc^i^  would  seem  to  prove.  'P/oy 
therefore,  as  we  read  it  in  the  OhseroalwM  for  a  Hiaiory  of  Art,  is  probably 
only  a  typographical  error.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

25.  This  statue  is  distinguished  by  a  laige  pouch  like  a  game-bag, 
which  is  suspended  on  the  left  side  by  a  band  passing  over  the  right  shoul- 
der, by  a  knotty  staff,  and  by  a  roll  of  manuscript  at  its  feet  —  W. 

26.  The  cloak  of  the  Cjmics  was  worn  not  single,  but  doubled,  probably 
on  account  of  its  size.  This  is  Winckelmann's  explanation  ;  but  as  Sal' 
masius  (Not,  in  Tertull,  de  Palla,  p.  896,  teq.)  understands  the  double 
cloak  of  the  Cynics  in  the  same  way,  his  indirect  censure  in  this  passage 
is  unfounded.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

27.  This  monument  was  brought  from  Tivoli  to  Rome  under  Pius  VI., 
and  placed  in  the  round  portico  of  the  Vatican  museum.  It  is  the  stump 
of  a  male  statue,  which  the  form  of  the  breast  and  hips  plainly  shows.  The 
dress  consists  of  three  pieces.  A  tunic  reaches  to  the  ankles,  and  is  either 
tucked  up  about  the  hips  by  a  girdle  which  is  not  in  sight,  or  else  it  is 
sewed  up.  Over  this  is  cast  a  net  of  very  large  meshes ;  it  reaches  only  to 
the  knees,  where  it  terminates  in  small  tags  hung  around  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  which,  together  with  the  tunic,  is  bound  about  the  hips  by  a 
broad  girdle.  Finally  a  Chlamys  hangs  down  behind,  of  which  the  two 
upper  ends  are  brought  forward  over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  on  the  breast 
in  a  knot,  on  which  is  represented  a  tassel.  The  right  ann  with  the  hand 
IS  completely  enveloped  in  it.  The  net-formed  over  garment  is  probably 
the  distinctive  dress  of  soothsayers  ;  it  was  made  of  wool,  and  covered  the 
whole  trunk  of  the  body,  and  was  termed  ^yp/hwov.  Moreover  it  is  ex- 
ecuted exactly  like  the  Infulae  on  ancient  monuments ;  and  the  woolly  na- 
ture of  the  material  is  expressed  as  well  as  it  is  possible  in  marble.  The 
net-formed  draperies  of  the  tripods  on  so  many  ancient  monuments,  stat- 
ues, reliefs,  coins,  etc.,  are  probably  just  such  agrena,  as,  sacred  coverings 
drawn  over  the  seats  of  the  soothsayers.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

28.  The  Vestal  so  called,  with  veiled  head  and  chin,  formerly  in  the 
Famestna  palace  at  Rome,  and  now  probably  in  Naples,  appears  to  be  the 
portrait-statue  of  some  distinguished  Roman  lady.  It  has  lovely  features 
of  admirable  execution,  and  was  made,  as  one  may  infer  from  the  workman- 
ship, somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  two  Faustinas.  —  Germ.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

1.  Thb  tmI  of  Greek  liiidM  wu  wbite^  which  is  ahown  hj^^Mddbnm' 
dini  Marriage,  The  Flammeam  of  Roman  hridee  wm  iUme*oolored  or 
lemon-yellow,  —  a  color  which  appeen  to  have  heen  adopted  hy  the  Bo- 
mans  from  the  Etmscansy  with  whom  it  was  a  fective  color. 

Rica  is  a  general  appellation  for  the  veil  of  Roman  women,  and  did  not» 
as  Fea  erroneously  supposes,  mean  a  Tell  used  merely  on  occasions  of  mourn- 
ing.  — Germ.  £d. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  nXiwrpn  means  a  Teil  in  Homer  {Iliad^ 
lib.  22,  vers.  406X  But  aft  a  more  adyanced  period  of  the  Greek  langoage 
it  acquired  other  and  more  comprehensiye  meaning!,  as,  for  example,  that 
of  coifs  and  net  caps.  -^  Germ.  Edl 

8.  The  yell  was  made  of  the  finest  and  moettnmsparent  labiio  known  to 
the  ancients,  which  was  simihir  to  the  modem  lace  and  muslin,  or  cam- 
brio.  This  IB  distinctly  ahown  by  the  Teil  of  the  bride  in  the  AldobroM- 
dini  Marriage.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

4.  Clemens  Alezandrinus  speaks  of  a  fashion,  which  was  general  in  his 
time,  of  wearing  a  purple  yell.  A  woman  in  a  painting  from  Hercula- 
neuni,  of  which  Winckelmann  makes  mention  a  few  sentences  forward,  has 
a  red  yeil.  Modest  women  were  probably  aocnstomed  to  wear  thdr  yeils 
drawn  down  oyer  the  face.  —  F. 

Many  passsges  in  the  aadent  writers  show  that  all  the  arts  of  wearing 
the  yeil  were  understood,  and  especially  that  passage  in  the  AnnaU  of 
Tacitus  (lib.  IS,  cap.  45)  in  which  he  speaks  of  Poppsa,  Nero's  wanton 
wife.  —  Germ.  £o. 

6.  Dempster,  JBtrur.  Beg.,  tab.  82.  The  figure  on  the  yase  hen  cited  is 
not  a  woman,  but  a  young  naked  hero.  On  this  aeoount  we  thought  it 
well  to  produce  the  figure  of  an  Amaion  (Plate  VII.,  A)  whose  hat  had 
fallen  from  her  head  upon  her  back,  from  Millin.  {Brintures  du  Fojes 
Antiquee,  Tom.  I.  pi.  61.)  ^Gkrm.  Ed. 

6.  PiUure  d^Eroolano,  Tom.  IV.  tay.  42,  p.  199.  The  passage  also  in 
the  Iphig.  Aulid.  (yers.  1042)  of  Euripides,  where  one  reads  xp^'^^ovd^^a- 
Xor  lx*^'f  ^  imprem  of  her  goideit'colcred  aatutal,  finds  here  its  sp- 
propriate  place.  The  Furies,  on  an  Etruscan  yase,  haye  shoes  of  a  yiolet 
color.     (Cf.  Dempster,  Mrur.,  tob.  86).  —  W. 

7.  The  statue  of  the  Tragic  Muse  with  a  high  buskin,  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  Borghese  yiUa,  is  remsrkable  merely  for  this  circumstance.  The 
workmanship  has  no  great  merit  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Of  the  many  passages  which  might  be  quoted  on  this  point,  we  will 
mention  only  one  from  Tertullian  {De  SpeUac,  cap.  28),  in  which  he  says, 
*'  The  Deyil  raised  the  tragedians  on  buskins, — because  no  one  can  add  a 
cnUt  to  his  stature,  —  and  in  this  manner  stroye  to  proye  Christ  a  liar."  •— 
Germ.  Ed. 

9.  High  heels  are  found  on  other  monuments,  especially  on  figures  of 
Juno  Lanuyina,  —  the  toes  of  whose  shoes  are  cunred  upwards,  —  and  on 
coins,  and  among  others  on  a  coin  of  the  Procilia  family.  —  F. 

10.  It  is  eyen  at  the  pressnt  day  termed  the  trimming  d  la  Ch'eojue.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 
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11.  Falconet,  B/^flex.  mtr  la  SeulpL  CEuvr.,  Tom.  I.  p.  61.  Falconet 
defends  himself  in  his  Obaerv,  sur  la  SUU.  de  M,  AureL  (Tom.  I.  p.  235) 
against  this  criticism  of  Winckelmann,  asserting  that  he  spoke  not  of 
Niobe  herself,  bnt  only  of  her  children.  —  F. 

12.  Pausan.,  lib.  8,  cap.  20 ;  lib.  10,  cap.  25.  On  a  very  rare  silTer 
coin  of  the  city  of  Taianto,  Taras,  the  son  of  Neptrme,  is  seen  on  horse- 
back, as  on  most  coins.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  one  is,  that  his  hair  is 
gathered  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head  like  a  maiden's,  so  that  his 
sex  would  in  consequence  have  been  rendered  doubtful  if  the  artist  had 
not  designated  it  by  its  appropriate  signs.  An  ancient  tragic  Mask  is 
seen  beneath  the  horse.  —  W. 

Winckelmann  meant  probably  to  say  that  Taras  is  sitting  on  a  dolphin, 
as  he  is  represented  on  all  coins  in  P.  Magnan's  work,  with  the  name 
TAPAS  around  or  even  below  the  figure.  I  have  never  seen  the  hair  bound 
in  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  either  in  the  coins  adduced  by  P.  Mag- 
nan  or  Mazochi,  or  in  thoae  examined  by  myself.  If  it  appeared  to  be  so 
arranged  on  any  coin,  it  was  probably  an  error  in  the  drawing  of  it.  —  F. 

IS.  Many  of  these  bodkins  have  been  preserved,  and,  though  they  are 
trifles,  they  indicate  that  sense  for  beauty  by  which  the  ancients  are  dis- 
tinguished. Winckelmann,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works  (p.  91), 
mentions  four  particularly  huge  and  beautiful. —  Qeru.  £d. 

14.  The  hyacinth  of  the  ancients  is  a  purple-colored  flower  resembling  a 
lily,  which,  according  to  the  fable,  sprang  up  not  only  from  the  blood  of 
the  beautiful  Hyacinthus,  but  also  from  that  of  the  suicide,  Ajax.  That 
hair  was  therefore  violet-colored,  —i  L. 

15.  Not  Mardana,  but  Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Tra- 
jan.—F. 

16.  A  beautifully  executed  mask  of  the  bearded  or  Indian  Bacchus,  in 
the  Albani  villa,  has  the  head  adorned  with  a  frontal  band  representing 
jewels.  A  head  of  marble  larger  than  life,  in  the  Florentine  gallery, 
which  is  thought  to  be  a  likeness  of  Constantino  the  Great,  has  a  head- 
band which  represents  a  row  of  gems  between  two  rows  of  pearls.  The 
clasp  or  fiutening  of  the  laurel-wreath  upon  the  forehead  of  a  beautiful 
head  of  Augustus,  in  the  Vatican,  is  formed  by  a  medallion  or  gem  bearing 
a  profile  likeness  of  Julius  Caasar  (JftM.  Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  VI.  tav.  40) ;  and 
on  a  colossal  bustof  Tr%jan  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  the  crown  of  oak, 
likewise  upon  the  forehead,  is  ornamented  with  a  clasp  or  medallion  on 
which  there  is  an  eagle.  —  Gsrm .  Ed. 

17.  Both  men  and  women  among  the  Romans  wore  rings.  Extrava- 
gance indeed  in  this  respect  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme,  that  a  ring  was 
worn  not  only  on  each  finger,  the  middle  one  alone  excepted,  but  even  on 
each  joint  of  each  finger ;  hence  Lucian  (De  Cfallo,  cap.  12)  was  able  to 
speak  with  bitter  humor  of  a  Roman  who  wore  sixteen  rings  on  his  fingers. 
Finger-ring»  are  found  more  frequently  on  female  than  male  figures  of  an- 
cient art.  A  beautiful  female  hand  of  bronze,  of  the  natural  size,  with  two 
rings,  one  on  the  forefinger  and  one  on  the  ring-finger,  is  seen  in  the  num- 
erous collection  of  antique  bronzes  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  In  a  similar 
way  is  also  oraamented  the  left  hand  of  the  female  of  the  two  celebrated 
half-figures,  usually  called  Cato  and  Portia,  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum 
(Mua.  FuhClem,^  Tom.  YII.  tav.  25).    This  hand  lies  on  the  shoulder  of 
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the  man.  (Plate  YII.,  B.)  Finger-rings  of  different  metals  are  frMjaent 
in  collections  ;  some,  very  elegantly  executed  in  gold,  were  probably  from 
their  small  circumference  worn  by  women.  Neck  chains  are  more  rare 
than  rings,  and  we  recollect  two  instances  only  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented in  marble,  namely,  a  riliero  in  the  Albani  rilla  which  exhibits  a 
female  dancer,  and  a  female  statue,  of  the  size  of  life  (PI.  VIII.,  A),  which 
was  repaired  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Eng- 
land. —  Gbbji.  £d. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  WiKCKXUCANV  is  Speaking  here  of  a  statue  formerly  called  Marina^ 
but  now  more  correctly  named  Menandrus.  In  his  time  this  statue  was 
still  in  the  Negroni  villa,  but  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  Vatican  mu- 
seum. —  Grrm .  Ed. 

2.  Nadal,  Dittertaticn  »ur  VHaJbiUevunt  de»  Damu  Eom,,  in  the  Mhn, 
of  the  AeaeL  des  Imeript,^  Tom.  IV.  p.  243.  — Gbru.  Ed. 

8.  The  seated  and  dnped  Paris,  formerly  in  the  palace  Altemps,  now 
adorns  the  great  Vatican  museum.  Visconti  (if us.  PUhClern.,  Tom.  II. )  ia 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  figure  may  be  a  copy  of  the  bronze  figure  by 
Euphranor  which  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity.  This  is  indeed  merely  a 
supposition,  but  there  are  at  least  no  strong  reasons  in  the  work  itself  to 
render  it  improbable.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

4.  The  so-called  Paris  in  the  Lancellotti  palace  has  no  garment  with 
sleeves,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  here.  More- 
over, according  to  Visconti,  this  statue  more  probably  represents  a  Oany- 
medes  than  a  Paris.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

5.  The  Charioteer  of  the  amphitheatre  passed  from  the  Negroni  villa 
into  the  Pio-Clement  museum.  — Germ.  Ed. 

6.  Several  figures  with  breeches  are  found  on  the  triumphal  Arch  of 
Constantine,  the  bas-reliefs  of  which  are  descriptive  of  Tngan's  achieve- 
ments, and  were  executed  in  his  time.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

7.  Homer,  Hiad^  lib.  10,  vers.  184.  Winckelmann's  explanation  appears 
to  us  far  too  elaborate  for  Homer.  XXaiiw  SivXif  certainly  signifies  nothing 
else  than  a  cloak,  the  breadth  of  which  allowed  it  to  be  folded  and  worn 
double.  Hence  we  should  not  render  kwKtfl^as  x^^"^  "unlined,**  but 
**  single,"  that  is,  which  are  not  sufficiently  long  and  wide  to  be  worn 
double.  — Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Polyb.,  lib.  9.  Winckelmann  is  unquestionably  wrong  here,  as  Fea 
has  slready  remarked.  Himation  often  signifies  the  same  as  Pallium. 
Moreover  the  Pallium  was  not  an  uncommon  garment  among  the  Greeks, 
but  one  usually  and  generally  worn.  It  was  more  unusual  to  w.ear  it  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  confederate  of  Ara- 
tus  wore  his  Pallium,  that  he  might  be  more  readily  recognized  at  a  distance, 
and  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  herdsmen  thereabouts,  whose  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  close  and  short  tunic.  Polybius  proceeds  to  relate  that  this 
precautionary  measure  did  not  answer ;  for  it  happened  that  a  citusen  who 
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owned  a  flock  of  sheep  which  was  pasturing  in  the  yicinity  of  Aratns's 
encampment  came  from  the  city  to  the  spot,  and  was  supposed  hy  Aratus 
to  be  he  who  was  to  give  the  signal,  because  he  also  was  dressed  en  imatio, 
•*  in  his  cloak."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

9.  Though  Chiton  certainly  means  a  cuirass  in  Homer,  yet  it  far  more 
frequently  means  an  under  garment,  a  tunic  Of  the  many  passages  in 
which  it  has  the  latter  meaning,  we  will  mention  only  two  :  Iliad,  lib.  2, 
yers.  42 ;  lib.  8,  vers.  859.  —  Germ.  Eo. 

10.  Appian,  BelL  CivU.^  lib.  1,  p.  178.  Ol  woXvrutoi  rdr§  tfjJ.Tia  8w 
(mvdfiwoif  KoX  rk  wp<Hrr6xowra  ^6Xa  iLfrAcrturr%$  roht  iiypolKovs  8i^4m|4ray, 
"the  citizens  girding  their  cloaks,  and  hastily  seizing  billets  of  wood 
that  fell  in  their  way,  dispersed  the  peasantry."  (Ct  lib..  2,  p.  260.)  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

11.  The  word  "Chalkeomitor,"  which  Euripides  uses  in  speaking  of 
Hector  ( Troad.f  vers.  27),  might  therefore  be  understood  more  properly  of 
this  band  than  of  a  cuirass,  as  Barnes  thinks.  —  W. 

12.  Tumeb.,  Advera,,  lib.  29,  cap.  25.  Gevartii,  Elect,,  lib.  1,  cap.  7, 
p.  17.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  A  cross  closely  resembling  this  is  Tisible  on  the  feet  of  the  Juno 
which  was  transfen«d  from  the  palace  Barberiui  to  the  Pio-Clement 
museum.    An  engraving  of  it  is  in  the  Mu»,  Pio-CUm,,  Tom.  I.  —  F. 

14.  Winckelmann  expresses  himself  here  quite  indefinitely.  He  means 
to  allude  to  the  numerous  copies  of  the  Periboetus,  "the  celebrated 
statue,"  of  Praxiteles,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  sixth  Book,  para- 
graphs six  and  eight.  —  Germ.  Eo. 


BOOK  VII. 

CHAPTER    I. 

1.  HoRiT.y  Ik  Arte  Poetka,  vera.  291. 

PomirfUiis  Muifaii,  eum«n  rapmndlto,  quod  bob 
Malta  (Um  at  malta  Utnm  eoereuit,  atqiw 
Ptiibetum  deeiM  noa  eMtigaTit  ad  nnguran." 

The  ancient  commentators  of  Horace  were  certainly  in  error  when  they 
sought  to  derive  the  phrase  ad  unguem  or  in  unguem,  which  afterwards 
became  proverbial,  from  the  practice  of  trying  by  their  finger-nails  the 
smoothness  and  nicety  of  the  joints  of  stone-work.  It  is  usual  to  test  the 
smoothness  of  a  polished  surface  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  sensibility 
of  which  is  very  nice.  But  we  do  not  understand  how  this  could  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  the  nails,  which  are  always  more  or  less  rough.  Hence 
even  Passow  in  his  Notee  to  the  first  Satire  of  Persius  (p.  285,  vers.  64) 
has  given  quite  an  erroneous  meaning  to  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  cited 
in  the  text,  applying  to  work  in  stone  what  referred  to  modelling  in 
clay. 
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The  wofd  lUwra^  '*  omsan,"  kadi  us  to  rappow  thftt  the  phnae  ckI  tm- 
puim  wu  borrowed  bj  Horace  Iram  the  mml  pnctioo  of  tlioee  who  wrote 
upon  waz*tebletiL  If  an  j  muteke  wu  mede^  the  wax  was  aoieared  ovw  the 
letter  or  word,  which  was  thus  obliterated,  and  the  plaoe  then  rubbed  and 
npoothed  by  the  naiL — Oum.  £o. 

The  Romans,  in  their  use  of  the  proTerb^  said  simply  od  %mgueni,  *'to 
the  nail,"  without  any  a^iective.  The  emendation,  prtmehtm  ad  unjftumt 
proposed  by  Dacier  and  Bentley,  does  not  seem  so  good  ss  the  old  readings 
per/edmn  ad  unguem^  which  also  has  the  authority  of  the  greater  number 
of  manuaeripta.  Perfidum  belongs  naturally  to  canaent  end  atqfu  has  the 
meaning  of  <<  adeo,    (Qorens,  ad  Cioero,  De  Fin.,  1, 10,  61. )  ~  S. 

2.  The  more  modem  antiquarians,  in  describing  any  monument,  state 
positively  of  what  kind  of  marble  it  is  made,  whether  of  Pentelic,  Parian, 
Luna,  that  is,  Ganara,  or  any  other.  We  will  not  ssy  that  such  state- 
ments are  always  without  slight  enon.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  lorer  of 
sncient  art  to  know  that  the  marble  r^rded  as  Pentelic  is  of  a  soft  grain 
and  a  subdued  white,  and  somewhat  laminar  in  ita  texture,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  named  by  the  Italians  '*  cipollino."  The  Parian  is  likewise  of 
a  soft  white  color  and  a  sparkling  grsin  ;  it  is  known  under  the  general 
name  manno  Oreco,  The  Camn,  called  Luna  by  the  ancienta,  is  whiter 
indeed  than  the  Pentelic  or  Parian,  but  ita  surfisoe  is  ooaner,  and  ita  tex- 
ture more  brittle.  Among  these  principal  kinds  there  are  however  quite  a 
number  of  varieties ;  hence  any  praciuon  on. the  point  ii  difficult  and 
doubtfuL  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  A  vety  beautiful  kind  of  Greek  marble,  which  agrees  wdl  with  the 
author's  description,  ib  still  named  in  Rome  by  the  workmen  manno  PariOg 
"Parian  marble,"  but,  according  to  Yisconti  {Mua,  Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  Yll. 
p.  40),  it  ia  not  the  Parian  marble  proper,  but  the  coralline  marble  of  the 
ancients.  (Plin.,  lib.  26,  cap.  8,  sect.  18.)  The  so-called  Dove-like 
marble,  marmo  pahmbino,  looks  like  a  milky  paste  or  clay  without  any 
granular  lustre.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Cnsars  it  was  frequently 
used  for  making  busts,  but  the  effect  was  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  — 
Ge&m.  Ed. 

4.  The  marmo  SalinOf  "  Salt-marble,"  that  is,  marble  with  coam,  glit- 
tering grains,  like  grains  of  salt,  might  be  confounded  with  the  Parian,  and 
even  come  from  the  island  of  Paros,  but  from  other  quarries  than  those 
furnishing  the  usual  marmo  Qrteo^  "  Greek  marble."  For  we  find  the  Car- 
rare  marble  also  differing  from  the  usual  marble  of  the  ssme  name  in  a 
aimilar  way,  by  a  larger  and  more  sparkling  grain.  There  are  however 
some  admirable  antiques  wrought  from  the  Saline  marble,  but  on 
account  of  the  coarseness  of  its  grain  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  brittle. 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

6.   De  Legib,f  lib.  12,  p.  956,  Princ. 

In  the  firet  edition  (p.  252)  the  author  continues  thus  :  ''  Besides  the 
Egyptian  AntinoiU,  cited  in  the  second  chspter  (Book  II.  ch.  4,  §  2),  the 
two  statues  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  in  the  RuspoU  palace  were  made 
in  two  pieces  ;  this  is  evident  from  the  marks  on  the  remaining  upper  por* 
tion,  showing  where  the  two  pieces  were  joined."  But  in  the  NoteB,  p.  8(^ 
he  confutes  this  his  earlier  opinion  :  "  In  the  Bittory  of  Art  I  had  men« 
tioned  two  statues  as  having  been  wrought  each  from  two  blocks ;  but  I 
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IttTB  found  on  cloier  inrettigation  that  I,  with  othen  before  me»  was  in 
error,  that  theee  atatoaa  had  been  injored,  and  hence  the  leetoren  had 
chiaelled  away  one  half  of  the  body,  even  to  the  coat  of  mail,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  second  part  of  these  iVotea,  p.  122."  —  Gbbm.  Ed. 

6.  The  author  says  the  same  thing  in  other  words  and  with  reference  to 
the  age  of  this  mode  of  handling  in  the  firet  edition  (p.  252)  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  Figures  of  marble  were  either  fimshed  wholly  with  the 
iron  tool  without  being  poUahed,  or  they  were  polished  as  in  modem  days." 
It  is  imixMsible  to  say  which  is  the  older  process,  for  the  most  ancient 
Egyptian  statues  from  the  hardest  stones  have  been  poUshed  in  the  most 
laborious  manner.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

7.  This  paragraph  is  copied  slmost  entirely  from  the  Vienna  edition, 
because  we  believe  that  the  anbjects  of  it  were  brought  together  in  this 
manner  by  the  author  himself  from  his  NoUa.  That  portion  of  his  NoUa 
which  could  not  be  incorporated  into  the  text  wiU  find  a  place  here  :  "  We 
have  already  spoken  in  the  History  of  Art  of  the  mode  of  finishing  statues 
entirely  with  the  chisel,  that  is,  of  giving  them  the  final  touch.  As  thia 
statement  might  probably  give  rise  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  following 
explanation  may  be  necessary.  We  readily  see  that  all  statues  which  have 
been  finished  in  the  manner  mentioned  have  still  been  rubbed  with  pumice- 
stone  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  after  having  been  finished  with 
the  chisel,  and  when  smoothness  only  was  lacking,  they  have  been  rubbed 
down  with  pumice-stone,  which,  as  our  artists  say,  ffivei  tKem  the  final 
touekf  and  that  then  the  whole  work  was  sgain  lightly  retouched  with  the 
chiseL  But  when  it  is  intended  to  give  to  figures  of  marble  complete 
smoothness,  the  pumice-stone  is  not  enough  ;  they  are  finally  rubbed  with 
tripoli  and  lead,  in  order  to  give  the  surface  a  thorough  polish.  This  polish 
throws  upon  the  parts  which  are  lighted  so  great  brilliancy  as  frequently  to 
make  invisible  the  most  laborious  diligence  ;  it  cannot  be  seen,  because  the 
strong  reflected  light  dazzles  the  eyes." — Gb&m.  Ed. 

8.  Plin.,  lib.  36,  cap.  7,  sect.  10. 

Not  the  celebrated  island  of  Naxos,  but  a  dty  of  Crete  in  which  thia 
whetstone,  which  was  qnarxied  at  Cyprus*  was  prepared  for  use.  {Suidas, 
videKa^ia  Al0ot.)  — F. 

9.  Vitruv.,  lib.  7,  cap.  9.  Plin.,  lib.  83,  cap.  8,  sect  40.  Also  Juve- 
nal, &i/.  X.  vers.  55,  and  Sat.  XII.  vers.  88.  —  Germ.  Eo. 

10.  Theee  two  statues  of  black  marble  are  in  the  Capitoline  museum ; 
the  execution  is  good,  but  not  excellent  ^  Germ.  Ed. 

11.  Alabaster  is  not  infrequently  called  by  the  Greeks 'Oyv|,  and  by  the 
Romans  marmor  Onyehitia,  **  onyx  marble."  This  explanation  will  render 
more  intelligible  many  passages  of  the  ancients  in  which  the  gem  onyx  is 
supposed  to  be  meant  —  Germ.  Ed. 

12.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  Diana  in  the  Yerospi  house^  which 
were  of  bronze,  were  subsequently  removed,  and  replaced  by  marble ;  the 
figure  afterwards  went  to  Francei  An  engraving  of  the  Diana  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  villa  may  be  found  in  the  ScuUwe  delta  Villa  Pineiana,  Stanza 
VIII.  No.  11. —F. 

13.  Also  a  Pallaa  with  a  robe  of  alabaster  is  found  in  the  Albani  villa. 
The  author  mentions  both  figures  in  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  next 
diapter  among  works  of  bronze,  because  the  extremities  are  oast  of  thia 
metal  —  Germ.  Ed. 
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14.  EyewitnewM  speak  of  two  such  tUtoM  at  St.  ndefonso^  in  Spain, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  aaid  to  be  of  gilded  bronxe,  and  the  bodies  of 
alabaster ;  one  is  named  Julius  Cesar,  and  the  other  Aogustns.  There  are 
also  in  several  colluctions,  in  and  out  of  Italy,  gaiments  on  busts,  tmnka 
of  figures,  UermflB,  etc.,  wrought  of  alabaster.  The  museum  at  Dresden, 
for  example,  possesses  several  such  monuments.  —  Gkrm .  Ed. 

15.  This  fragment  is  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  It  is  the  tranlc  of 
a  naked  youthful  figure,  probably  of  an  athlete,  powerful  in  build,  and  of 
beautiful  noble  forms.  The  workmanship  is  uncommonly  elaborate.  — 
Gbbm.  Ed. 

16.  Yasari  (loc  eU,)  belieyes  that  this  vase  was  used  as  a  burial  nm. 
This  is  a  probable  supposition,  both  on  acccount  of  its  shape  and  hei^^bt, 
and  also  because  it  has  not  the  orifice  usually  seen  in  bathing-tubs.  Bat 
the  conjecture  of  the  antiquarians  of  the  time  of  Flamlnins  Vacca,  who,  as 
he  relates  {Memorie,  No.  35),  supposed  that  it  stood  anciently  over  the 
porch  of  the  Rotonda,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  Harcus  Agrippa,  1  cannot 
accept,  because  we  know  from  Dio  Cassius  (lib.  54,  cap.  28)  that  Augustas 
caused  Agrippa  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  intended  for  him* 
self.  The  vessel  in  question  might  probably  have  served  formerly  as  a 
fount,  in  front  of  the  Pantheon,  into  which  was  received  the  water  dis- 
charged from  the  mouths  of  the  two  lions  of  basalt  found' there  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  were  afterwards  set  up  by  Sixtus  V.  at  the  Foutana  Fe- 
lice, as  Vacca  also  relates. —  F. 

17.  Mitcell,,  lib.  2,  cap.  6.  We  might  wonder  that  the  author,  when 
speaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone  of  which  works  were  executed  in 
the  Greek  style,  did  not  mention  works  in  rotS9  antieo,  "  red  marble,"  of 
which  he  undoubtedly  knew  many  examples.  In  the  Vatican  museum 
may  be  found  the  head  of  a  wild  goat,  or,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Vis- 
conti  (ifitf.  PiO'Clem.,  Tom.  VII.  tav.  32),  of  that  kind  of  wild  goat 
which  the  Greeks  called  rp9y4xn^vs,  "half  goat  and  half  deer,"  the 
statue  of  a  Faun  of  the  size  of  life,  and  the  companion  to  it  in  the  Capito* 
line  museum,  wherein  there  is  also  a  bas-relief  of  a  female  figure  offering  a 
sacrifice  to  Hygiea.  The  Albani  villa  haa  a  statue  of  Antinoiis  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  and  a  bas-relief  representing  Dedalus  and  Icarus.  (Zoega, 
Basii  Milievi,  tav.  44  ;  DenkmaU,  No.  95.)  The  Ludovisi  villa  contains 
a  colossal  mask,  wrought  in  bas-relief,  from  this  kind  of  marble,  and  the 
Pamfili  villa  a  young  Bacchus  of  beautiful  workmanship,  of  which  the 
extremities  are  a  modem  restoration.  The  Gallery  of  Antiques  at  Dresden 
also  prides  itself  on  two  beautiful  heads  of  red  marble,  namely,  the  so- 
called  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  {Augusteum,  taf.  85),  which  we  might  hold 
to  be  a  young  Hercules,  and  a  head  thought  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  sphinx, 
covered  by  the  Egyptian  hood  {AugutUum,  taf.  4),  which  is  g^bebly  a 
likeness  of  Antinoiis.  In  the  MonumetiU  Antiques  du  MuaU  NapoUon 
(Tom.  IV.  pi.  58)  may  be  seen  the  bust  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  but  nothing 
indicates  whence  it  came ;  it  had  also  been  a  long  time  in  France.  —  Vis- 
oonti  (Jftts.  Fio-CUnL,  Tom.  I.  tav.  47,  pp.  84,  85)  conjectures  that  im- 
ages of  red  marble  could  not  have  made  their  appearance  generally  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Adrian  ;  and  in  fact  we  are  unable  to  name  one  which 
indicates  an  earlier  date.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  dLdnteired  at  Adrian's  villa  be* 
low  TivolL  —  GsBM.  Ed. 
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18.  lib.  86,  cap.  18,  sect  10,  not  8.  In  the  second  Book  (ch.  4, 1 11) 
mention  ia  made,  partly  in  the  text  and  partly  in  the  Notes,  of  Beveral  ves- 
sels of  beautiful  Oriental  alabaster  ;  and  a  yase  diseoTered  in  1777,  which 
is  probably  the  most  precious  of  all,  is  held  by  Yisconti  {Mus,  Pio-Clem^t 
Tom.  YII.  tav.  86,  pp.  60-66)  to  be  the  urn  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  wife 
of  Vespasian.  {Sitei.  in  Vespas.,  cap.  8.)  Another,  almost  as  large,  is  in 
the  Florentine  gallery.  —  Gekm.  Ed. 

19.  According  to  others,  not  Auge  and  Telephus,  but  Protesilaus,  is 
represented  on  this  bas-relief,  who,  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Troy  with 
the  Greek  army,  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  Laodamia.  — Germ.  Ed. 

20.  At  a  later  date,  the  modem  additions  were  fastened  to  the  injured 
parts  by  means  of  lead.  We  know  from  the  writings  of  the  learned  jurist 
Paulus,  and  Pomponius  [In  lege,  Si  statuam,  14,  de  auro,  argento,  etc., 
legato),  that  it  was  customary  to  repair  statues  by  taking  arms,  l^gs,  and 
other  parts  from  other  statues.  —  F. 

21.  Polybius  (lib.  4,  pp.  826,  881)  relates  that  Skopas,  the  leader  of  the 
^tolians,  destroyed  at  Dios,  a  city  of  Pieria,  the  temples,  statues,  and  to- 
tiye  offerings  to  the  deities,  and  threw  down  all  the  portrait-statues  of  the 
kings.  With  similar  rage  they  laid  waste  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Do- 
dona,  burnt  the  colonnade  of  Dorimachos  by  order  of  their  leader,  de- 
stroyed many  Yotire  offerings,  and  made  a  ruin  of  the  whole  sacred  place. 
Germ.  Ed. 

22.  Suet  in  Ner.,  cap.  88.  —  Yitellius  ordered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitoline  hill  to  be  fired,  and  burned  in  it  Flavins  Sabinus  and  his 
followers.     (Suet.,  In  VitdL  cap.  15.)  —  F. 

23.  Mariette  (Vol.  I.,  liv.  1,  p.  195),  Natter  (TraiU,  p.  8)  and  Lippert 
{I'm,  Vorb.  zur  DaktyU  Th.  1,  S.  82,  Num.  881)  remark,  and  believe  that 
they  have  proved,  that  the  Greek  gem-engravers  followed  the  method  used 
by  artists  of  this  kind  at  the  present  day.  Lessing  (Brief e  Anttquarisehen 
Inhalts,  Br.  27-84)  has  shown  that  the  wheel  was  used  by  the  ancient 
gem-engravers.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

24.  In  the  first  Book  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Maihematics 
by  Montucla,  he  gives  an  account  of  what  Edward  Bernard  says  in  regard 
to  the  Arabian  manuscripts  treating  of  astronomy,  in  the  library  at  Ox- 
ford. Montucla  does  not  consider  it  proved  that  the  Arabians  knew  the 
use  of  the  pendulum  for  the  measurement  of  time,  since  no  trace  of  its  use 
for  this  purpose  can  be  found  in  the  writings,  as  yet  known,  of  the  most 
celebrated  Arabian  astronomers.  — Germ.  Ed. 

25.  This  beautiful  gem  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  land- 
scape-painter, Philip  Hakert,  and  after  his  death  to  one  of  his  heirs  in 
Berlin,  CounciUor  Behrendt  —  Germ.  Ed. 

26.  The  author  has  already  mentioned  this  eamelian  (Book  V.  ch.  2, 
§  20),  and  there  also  expressed  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  it.  To  us  this 
work  seems  admirable.  The  natural  shape  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  face 
may  in  a  measure  justify  the  supposition  that  tlus  Medusa  rather  repre- 
sents a  beautiful  individual  than  ideal  beauty  ;  but  the  fixed  look,  the  open 
gasping  mouth,  and  the  shape  of  the  eyebrow-bone,  of  the  forehead,  of  the 
nose,  show  very  plainly  that  the  artist  had  in  mind  an  ideal  shape  and  an 
ideal  character,  and  not  a  portrait-image.  — Germ.  Ed. 

27.  This  gem  is  modem ;  it  was  engraved  by  Pichler  the  Younger,  one  of 
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the  most  admiimbto  artiflti  in  bis  department  of  art.  It  vu  itolen  fiom 
him,  and  sold  at  an  antique  to  the  EngUahman  Byrea.  It  would  probaUy 
alwaya  have  paaaed  for  an  antique  if  it  had  not  fallen  again  into  the  poaaca 
sion  of  Pichler,  who  immediately  lecogniied  it,  and  asaerted  that  it  waa  his 
work.  As  the  workmanahip  of  this  gem  had  not  been  recognized  ns  nmd- 
em  by  a  single  one  of  the  many  oonnoisaeun  thiongh  whose  hands  it  had 
passed,  the  Abb^  Bracci  (ZHMsrfos.  mpra  %m  Clypeo  Votivo^  Prt/.^  p.  7) 
was  not  justified  in  saying  so  peremptorily  of  Winckelmann  that  *'  he  must 
be  deficient  in  all  that  knowledge  which  should  necessarily  be  poaseaaed  by 
a  skilful  antiquarian."  —  F. 

28.  After  his  death  thia  gem  was  sold  to  the  Emprsas  of  Russia  for  three 
thousand  dollars.  -^  F. 

29.  A  chalcedony  kind  of  catnelian  with  reinsL '—  F. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  paasing,  that  among  the  monuments  of  the  ait  ol 
gem-engraying,  the  Camei,  those  wrought  in  relief,  are  rarer  and  oonae* 
quently  more  sought  for  than  the  Intagli,  those  cut  in  depth,  and  that 
those  on  which  the  artists  have  put  their  namea,  whether  Camet  or  Intagli, 
hare  an  espeeisl  value,  notwithstanding  the  genuine  ancient  names  —  many 
hare  been  falsely  added  in  modem  timea  —  do  not  always  denote  great 
excellenoe.  Thus,  for  example,  the  celebrated  gem  in  the  Florentine  col- 
lection which  represents  the  PwM»kmnU  of  Manyoi,  and  is  usually  known 
as  the  seal  of  Nero,  is  certainly  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other, 
although  the  artist  has  not  put  his  name  upon  it.  So  it  is  also  with 
another  piece  in  the  same  collection,  an  amethyst,  upon  which  axe 
ably  engrayed  two  Tritons  with  their  fthildrftn.  —  Gkuc  Ed. 
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1.  As  copper  is  the  basis  of  the  alloy  which  we  term  brass  or  bronze,  and 
as  the  addition  of  tin  promotes  the  melting  and  flowing  of  it,  it  is  impo^ 
Bible  that  the  ancients  could  occasionally  have  used  pure  copper  for  their 
statues  with  the  intention  of  making  the  casting  easier  and  surer.  The  four 
horses  in  Veni^  therefore  are  not  cast  from  copper  alone,  but  this  metal 
merely  predominates  in  the  mixture.  —  Germ.  £d. 

2.  In  forming  their  moulds,  the  ancients  made  use  of  clay  mixed  with 
the  flour  of  wheat,  as  Pliny  (lib.  18,  cap.  10,  sect.  20)  and  also  the  author 
remarks.    (Book  I.  ch.  2,  §  7.)  —  F. 

8.  Acconling  to  Philo  of  Byzantium  (De  Septem-orb.  Sped.,  cap.  5,  p. 
18),  the  ancients  made  none  of  their  laige  bronze  statues  at  a  single  cast- 
ing. They  cast  them  first  in  sections,  and  afterwards  fastened  the  sections 
together,  but  whether  by  pins  or  solders  it  is  not  determined.  The  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes  also  was  cast  piecemeal,  but  in  another  mode.  In  the  fint 
place  the  legs  were  cast,  as  Pliny  relates,  and  then  —  the  whole  being  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  earth  —  the  second  portion  was  cast,  and  so  cm.  We 
may  infer  from  this  that  the  ancients  possessed  the  art  of  joining  hot  metal 
to  that  already  chilled,  —  a  process  in  which  the  French  sculptor  Le  Moine 
is  said  to  have  been  snoceasful  in  modem  timea.    He  joined  the  upper  half 
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of  an  eqnefitrian  statue  erocted  at  Bordeaoz  —  the  metal  of  which  at  the 
first  trial  had  not  flowed  —  to  the  other  half  by  means  of  a  second 
casting.  —  F. 

4.  Monument  a  Borioni  Colleet.,  p.  14.  This  head  has  been  named 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  the  last  king  of  Mauritania,  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  know  and  to  name  ancient  heads.  {Oonf,  Ficoroni,  Som,  Mod,, 
p.  55.)  —  W. 

5.  Soldering  ferruminoHo,  x^xxifo'if,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Pan- 
sanias  and  Pliny  as  a  usual  process.  Olaukus  of  Chios  cannot  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it,  though  some  persons  infer  it  from  passages 
in  Herodotus  (lib.  1,  cap.  25)  and  Pausanias  (lib.  10,  cap.  19)  not  correctly 
understood,  for  in  these  passages  the  word  k4kkiivis  is  intended  to  mean 
damaskeening.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

6.  '*  Filigreed  with  silver  "  gives  an  incorrect  idea.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  author  had  said  **mlaid  with  silver,"  a  phrase  moreover  which 
he  uses  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  and  paragraph.  ~  Gkrm.  Ed. 

7.  Lib.  2,  cap.  1.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  silver  inlaid 
work  is  in  the  Florentine  collection  of  ancient  bronzes.  It  is  a  girdle  or 
belt  of  bronze,  about  an  ell  in  length  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  breadth.. 
The  silver  ornaments  with  which  it  is  inlaid  represent  a  chase,  and  are  in 
the  best  style.  In  the  same  place  there  is  also  a  pair  of  small  bronze 
tigers  of  which  the  stripes  of  the  skin  are  imitated  by  inlaid  silver* 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  jErugo  noHlis  would  hardly  occur  in  a  good  Roman  author.  Horace 
never  uses  it,  and  nobtlis  appears  to  have  become  an  adjunct  to  carugo  not 
until  the  study  of  ancient  coins  had  become  an  art  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishiug  the  genuine  greenish  color  from  the  counterfeit.  Thus 
Prudentius  {Psyomach.,  vers.  602)  applies  the  term  virides  to  coins. — 
Geru.  Ed. 

9.  We  do  not  know  enough  to  say  positively  how  the  Corinthian  bronze 
originated,  of  what  it  is  compounded,  and  in  what  respects  it  differs  from 
other  kinds  ;  and  the  passages  of  the  ancients  which  treat  of  it  (Plin.,  lib. 
9,  cap.  40,  sect.  64  ;  lib.  34,  cap.  2,  sect.  8 ;  lib.  87,  cap.  8,  sect.  12 ; 
Plutarch.,  loe.  cU,)  show  plainly  enough  that  nothing  more  was  known  of 
it  in  later  times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  comi^osition  of  Conuthian 
bronze  was  a  secret  even  to  the  artists  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  The  beau- 
tiful light'green  coating  which  we  see  occasionally  on  coins  and  small  figures 
appears  to  be  so  beautiful  and  so  even  through  the  effect  of  accidentally 
favorable  conditions,  because  coins  of  the  same  impression  frequently  have 
it,  and  frequently  also  do  not  have  it.  Of  larger  works  there  are  found 
only  some  few  which  have  acquired  a  beautifully  smooth  and  bright  coat- 
ing. —  Grrm.  Ed. 

10.  Scipio  Metellus  caused  a  whole  troop  of  such  gilded  statues  on 
horse  to  be  set  up  in  the  Capitol.      (Cie.  ad  Attic. ^  lib.  6,  epist.  1.)  — F. 

11.  In  Vellcia,  a  city  between  Piacenza  and  Parma,  which  was  buried 
by  the  fall  of  a  mountain,  probably  in  the  second  century,  and  accidentally 
discovered  and  partly  disinterred  some  years  ago,  several  bronzes  were 
found,  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  Parma.  Among  them  is  a  colossal 
head  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  of  gilded  bronze,  thirteen  inches  high,  which 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  which  only  a  hand,  a  foot,  and  a  portion  of  the 
mantle  have  been  found.  —  F. 
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12.  Flin.,  liK  88,  otp.  6,  Met  8S. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  tneieiits  ware  ftoqntintod  with  the  proeen  of 
amalgamation,  that  it,  the  union  of  quicksilver  with  the  nobler  metals, 
forming  a  paste,  which  was  subjected  to  pressure  in  leather,  so  that  the 
nobler  metals  are  separated  from  the  mixture,  the  gold  and  sUrer  remain- 
ing  behind  in  the  skin,  mixed  with  a  little  quicksUrer.  Hence  we  mi^t 
refer  the  passage  in  Pliny  (lib.  88,  cap.  0,  sect  82)  in  which  he  speaks 
yery  clearly  of  this  process  of  amalgamation,  '*  And  therefore  when  iHvzen 
objects  are  gilded  they  are  orerlaid  with  gold-leaf,  which  they  retain  moat 
fixedly,**  to  the  usual  fire-gilding  of  our  tune  by  amalgama.  In  YitniTias 
also  Oih.  7,  cap.  8)  and  Isidor  (Origin^  lib.  18,  cap.  18)  we  find  proofs  that 
the  forming  of  amalgams  is  not  a  modem  inyention.  — Gbkm.  Ed. 

18.  Inserted  eyeballs  of  a  different  material  are  found  in  ancient  mona- 
ments.  A  female  head  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  in  the  room  of  the 
Philosophers,  has  eyeballs  of  chalcedony,  and  socketi  in  which  eyeballs  of 
a  different  material  were  inserted  may  be  seen  in  numerous  ancient  heada. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  eyebaUs  were  original  in  all  sach 
heads ;  the  probability  is  that  most  of  them  were  added  in  more  modem 
times  ss  an  ornament  of  the  nme  kind  with  the  gilded  hair  and  ear-rings. 
For  the  excavations  are  made  quite  frequently  by  unpractiBed  hands  and 
not  very  neatly,  insomuch  that  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  eyelids  is 
removed,  snd  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  marble  of  the  eyeball  is  left 
projecting.  —  Gerh.  Ed. 

14.  Also  to  the  imsges  of  animals.  The  marble  lion  at  the  sepulchre  of 
King  Hermias,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  hsd  eyes  of  emerald,  which  wera 
so  brilliant  that  the  thunny-fish  in  tiie  sea  fled  at  the  sight  of  them. 
(Plin.,  lib.  37,  cap.  6,  sect  17.)  — F. 

15.  The  shape  of  this  hand  is  elegant ;  the  joints  and  flexures  are  power- 
fully expressed,  and  in  every  part  of  it  the  knowledge  of  the  artist  is  appar- 
ent Of  the  )ialm  of  the  hand  a  considerable  piece  is  broken  off;  two 
joints  of  the  forefinger  and  one  of  the  middle  finger  are  wanting ;  and  a 
piece  is  missing  from  the  front  part  of  the  fourth  finger,  as  far  back  as  the 
nail  reaches.  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

16.  This  figure  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  divine  hero  himself,  but 
a  certain  individual  in  his  shape,  i)erhspsa  Roman  emperor  ;  for  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  seem  to  indicate  much  more  an  ideal  portrait  than  the 
familiar  ideal  of  Hercules.  In  respect  to  its  ment  generally  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  may  be  said  that  the  attitude  is  free,  noble,  vigorous  ;  there  is  much 
also  that  is  good  in  the  forms  ;  yet,  ss  a  whole,  it  has  not  so  much  excel- 
lence that  we  should  be  willing  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  first  or  second 
rank  of  antiques.  —  Grrm.  Ed. 

17.  The  position  is  simple  and  pleasing ;  the  head  is  especially  charm- 
ing ;  and  the  limbs  very  el^ant  The  garment  also  is  arranged  in  very 
pretty  folds,  though  they  are  perhaps  too  numerous  and  small,  and  some- 
times, even  breaking  the  masses,  they  run  over  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
limbs.  — Germ.  Ed. 

18.  The  touching  simplicity  in  his  whole  air,  the  innocent,  fascinating 
beauty  of  all  the  forms,  the  border  of  the  lips,  and  the  elaborateness  and 
elegance  with  which  the  hsir  is  executed,  seemingly  denote  it  to  be  a 
Greek  work  of  the  best  period,    (ifiis.  /Vonf ,  par  Robillard  Peronville^ 
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Livraia,  44.)    The  works  of  art  mentioned  in  the  hst  three  notes  are 
copied  in  Maffei,  BaeooUa  di  SUUtie,  tav.  20,  24,  25.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

19.  It  expresses  with  troth  a  firm,  rery  earnest,  even  severe  character, 
which  is  probably  also  the  sole  reason  of  the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  All 
the  forms  are  given  with  precision,  strongly  yet  without  stiffness  ;  the 
drapery  is  in  broader  folds,  and  disposed  in  better  taste  than  on  most  of  the 
consular  statues  and  busts.  These  circumstances  will  perhaps  justify  us  in 
holding  the  work  to  be  a  production  of  earlier  times  than  of  the  Roman 
Cssars.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

20.  Now  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  Yisconti  (Mus.  PuhClem,^ 
Tom.  VI.  tav.  60,  p.  74)  thinks  that  it  represents  Trebonianus  Gallus,  the 
successor  of  Tngan  Decius,  and  the  alabaster  bust  was  found  during  the 
excavations  near  the  Lateran.  Fea  also  (Tom.  II.  p.  45)  is  of  this  opinion, 
but  he  says  of  the  alabaster  bust  that  it  was  discovered  during  the  last 
excavations  which  were  made  in  the  Negroni  villa  on  the  Esquiline.  An- 
other head  of  bronze,  which,  according  to  Winckelmann,  was  found  in  the 
Casali  vineyard,  outside  of  the  Gate  of  St  Sebastian  at  Rome,  is  likewise 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  Visconti  {Mus.  Pio-Clem.,  Tom,  VI.  tav.  58) 
holds  it  to  be  the  portrait  of  Balbinus,  and  a  great  rarity,  unique  indeed  in 
its  way,  because  there  does  not  exist  any  statue  or  bust  or  engraved  gem 
with  an  authentic  likeness  of  Balbinus.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

21.  Monuments  Antiques  du  MusU  Napolion,  Tom.  II.  pi.  19 ;  Tom. 
IV.  pL  74.  —  These  heads  may  be  classed  among  the  best  ancient  works  in 
bronze  now  extant.     The  lips  of  the  young  hero  are  gilded.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

22.  The  Pallas  with  drapery  of  alabaster  has  a  glorious  head  of  a  lofty 
character  ;  we  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  does  not  belong  properly  to 
the  alabaster  trunk,  because  the  folds  in  the  drapery  of  the  body  might 
have  been  better  executed.  Of  the  Diana,  the  bronze  portions  appear  to  us 
not  so  good,  and  the  alabaster  garment  has  no  excellence.  — Germ.  Ed. 

2S.  This  Apollo  is  indeed  a  beautiful  figure,  but  in  the  face  there  is  no 
especial  charm,  and  the  legs  are  somewhat  heavy  in  their  forms.  As 
among  the  many  antique  repetitions  in  marble  of  that  work,  formerly  so 
celebrated,  there  are  some  few  which  surpass  the  Albani  bronze  in  beauty 
of  shape  and  in  general  merit,  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  trae  original  of 
Praxiteles  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

24.  Besides  the  monuments  in  bronze  dted  by  the  author,  there  is  also 
preserved  in  the  same  gallery  a  glorious  torso,  laiger  than  life,  and  proba- 
bly the  remnant  of  the  statue  of  an  athlete  with  an  arched,  powerful,  and 
handsome  chest,  and  thin  flat  belly.  It  may  be  inferred,  partly  from  the 
hair  about  the  private  parts,  —  which  is  arranged  in  small,  flat  rows,  — 
and  partly  from  the  noble  elegance  of  the  forms,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
]ieriod  of  the  high  style.  My  conjecture  that  this  work  represents  neither 
a  god  nor  a  hero,  but  an  athlete,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  portions  of 
the  body  show  an  individual  character ;  for  example,  the  hips  are  more 
natural  than  beautiful,  and  in  an  ideal  figure  would  undoubtedly  be  some- 
what fuller.  The  perfection  of  the  casting  is  wonderful ;  the  metal  is  un- 
commonly thin,  and  equally  distributed  everywhera  ;  no  spot  is  perceived 
which  required  any  patching  ;  even  on  the  breast  the  marks  of  the  thumb 
which  the  admirable  artist  lued  in  embossing  the  model  were  eflaced  in  the 
casting.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

TOL.  XI.  26 
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25.  It  is  impotsible  to  pnise  too  highly  the  ooloenl  hetd  of  a  hone  for 
its  admirable  workmanship.  AccordiDg  to  the  tradition,  it  is  a  remnant 
of  an  entire  horse  of  bronze  which  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Cathednl 
at  Naples,  bat  which  was  oonrerted  by  the  order  of  an  archbishop  into  a 
bell.  (Dominici,  ViU  d£  JHUari^  SeuUari,  mi  ArehiteUi,  Tom.  III.  p.  63.) 
—  Oeex.  Ed. 

26.  Of  ancient  bronzes  in  France,  there  are  a  head  of  Tiberias,  laiger 
than  life ;  Claadias»  a  laige  bast,  formerly  in  the  Hotel  Richelieu ;  an- 
other head  of  Claudias,  and  a  head  of  Vespasian,  which  was  foand  not 
long  before  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  These  have  all  been  published  in  the 
MonumenU  ArUiquea  du  Muaie  NapoUon^  liv.  d,  pL  11,  17,  18,  26.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  a  youthful  figure  similar  to  the  one  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  at  Potsdam.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

27.  Elizabeth,  of  the  Famese  fsmily.  —  QsRM.  Ed. 

28.  This  figure  was  named  Oanymedes ;  the  name  is  probably  incorrect. 
The  workmanship  on  it  is  admirable,  the  outlines  flowing,  the  proportions 
noble,  and  the  ideal  head  remarkably  pleasing.  According  to  Levezoa  (J)t 
Juvenia  Adorantis  Signo  ex  ^re  Antiquo),  it  is  four  feet  and  four  inches  in 
height  Both  arms,  which  were  broken  off  at  the  shoulders,  have  been 
attached  again  with  great  skill  and  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  whole 
figure.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

29.  In  the  Dresden  gallery  of  antiques  may  be  found  a  very  valuable 
female  bust  of  the  size  of  life,  of  which  the  well-preserved  head,  in  bronze^ 
is  said  to  represent  Julia  Mammaea.  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

30.  A  great  variety  of  works  in  bronze,  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  are  engraved  in  the  AniiquiUUu  MtddUtonianas,  but  the  size  of  them 
is  not  stated.  —  F. 

Moreover  Dallaway  {Le$  Beaux  Arts  en  AngUterre)  mentions  the  head  of 
a  Bacchante  with  excavated  eyes,  of  admirable  execution,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  A  bust  of  Homer,  an4  a  figure  of  Hercules,  two 
feet  six  inches  high,  are  in  the  British  museum.  The  latter  formerly  be- 
longed to  Charles  Townley  ;  it  was  found  in  Syria,  at  Gebeleh,  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byblosy  in  1770.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

81.  If  the  opinion  is  not  erroneous,  still  the  rule  is  by  no  means  a  gene- 
ral one,  that  the  impressions  on  coins  of  the  earlier  ages  as  well  as  in  the 
flower  of  art  are  for  the  most  part  superficial.  The  author,  when  speaking 
of  coins  of  the  earlier  ages  with  a  superficial  impression,  probably  has  in 
mind  those  of  Postum,  frequently  cited  by  him,  on  which  Neptune  b  but 
slightly  raised  ;  but  he  overlooked  the  Athenian  coins,  unquestionably  still 
older,  on  which  the  head  of  Minerva  stands  strongly  forth  on  the  obverse, 
as  the  owl  does  on  the  reverse.  Of  the  many  coins  of  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  none  have  images  slightly  raised ;  some  of  the  latter  might 
be  considered  as  in  high  relief.  —Germ.  Ed. 

82.  Among  the  coins  explained  by  Buonazroti  {Otaervaz,  Istm.  sopra 
Alcun.  Medagl. )  are  found  not  a  few  imperial  coins  in  red  or  yellow  metal 
which  were  silvered  or  gilded,  or  even  first  silvered  and  afterwards 
gilded.  From  the  great  number  of  such  coins  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  confidently  that  they  were  all  counterfeit,  because  the  deception 
was  one  of  easy  discovery.  It  is  an  allowable  ooi^ecture  that  it  was 
done  for  good  reasons,  and  probably  in  the  Mint  itself,  for  the  purpose 
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of  being  presented  as  gifts  to  distingoished  penonages.  Buonanoti  (UK 
100,  tav.  80,  p.  873)  thinks  that  they  were  gilded  by  orders  of  pri- 
Tate  persons  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  for  the  better  preservation 
of  them. — Germ.  £d. 

83.  In  introducing  this  inscription,  I  have  followed  the  true  reading, 
communicated  in  the  Oiamale  (T  LiUrali  (Tom.  YI.  Ann.  1772).  There 
is  evidently  nothing  said  of  gilding ;  but  it  speaks  of  one  Caius  Julius 
Thallus  who  was  overseer  of  two  workshops  in  which  lead  was  manufac- 
tured. One  of  them  was  situated  in  Begione  Transtiberina,  *'on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber  "  ;  the  other,  in  that  portion  of  Rome  which  was 
named  Trigarium  or  Trigaria,  and  which,  according  to  Victor  {Dc  Urh. 
Bam, ),  belonged  to  the  ninth  district  Moreover,  this  C.  J.  Thallus  was 
inspector  over  those  who  wrought  on  gold  coins.  —  F. 

84.  Falconier,  Inscripi,  Athletic,  p.  17. 

Gruter  also  {Oorp,  Inaeript,,  Tom.  I.  p.  814,  not  2)  has  this  inscription, 
with  the  same  translation  by  the  side  of  it  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  letter  H  in  the  words  nPOTOMH  MAPMAPINH.  H.  ANATEBEIISA 
is  intended  to  signify  a  number,  and  not  rather  the  relative  pronoun ;  soit 
is  understood  in  the  Latin  translation.  The  Greek  indeed  in^  these  words 
is  not  worthy  of  much  praise  ;  but  the  entire  inscription  is  composed  in  a 
bad  modern  style.  We  should  not  be  willing  to  approve  of  Winckelmann's 
explanation,  because  it  is  improbable  that  eight  marble  busts  of  one  and 
the  same  man,  Embes,  should  be  set  up,  not  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  but 
in  a  dwelling,  the  house  of  the  Feanistse,  a  holy  brotherhrod.  —  GxBX. 
£d. 


CHAFTER  IIL 

1.  As  the  discovery  of  the  buried  halls  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Raphael,  the  thought  might  have  occurred  to  him  to  deco- 
rate the  Loggie  in  the  Vatican  in  a  similar  manner  with  Arabesques,  or, 
as  the  phrase  once  was,  with  Grotesques.  For  when  it  is  asserted  that  the 
paintings  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  are  imitations  of  the  antique  paint- 
ings in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  the  statement  must  be  intended  to  apply,  not 
to  the  historic  representations,  but  only  to  the  foliage  and  volutes,  and  the 
figures  intermixed  with  these  ornaments.  But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
judgment  on  this  point,  it  must  be  considered :  1.  That  the  Loggie  are 
much  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  halls  in  the  Baths  of  Titus: 
2.  That  the  embellishments,  painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  after  the 
designs  and  under  the  oversight  of  Raphael,  are  far  more  carefully  and 
beautifully  executed  than  the  pretended  originals ;  8.  That  the  best  pieces 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  Vatican  Loggie,  for  example,  the  admirable  Parcie, 
are  unquestionably  original  conceptions  of  Raphael  himself.  Amoretti  is 
therefore  perfectly  justified  in  pronouncing  it  a  base  suspicion  that  the 
painted  hidls  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  were  sgain  buried  at  the  instigation  of 
Raphael  If  this  great  artist  had  needed  to  enlarge  his  fame  he  would 
rather  have  wished  the  Halls  to  be  left  uncovered,  that  the  world  might 
see  with  what  wisdom  and  fine  taste  he  had  selected  and  made  use  of  the 
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Ancient  ornaments,  tncl«  in  the  appropriate  places,  drawn  Ihim  the  tRssoiy 
of  his  own  powers.  —  Germ.  Ed.  after  A. 

2.  In  regard  to  this  monmnent,  one  of  the  most  important  remains  of 
ancient  painting,  we  refer  to  BSttiger's  treatise,  The  Aldohrcmdini  Mar^ 
riage.  Yet  it  will  not  be  snperflaoos  to  remark  even  here,  that  the  anthor, 
without  sufficient  reasons,  wishes  to  derive  from  ancient  fable  the  subject 
represented  in  this  picture,  and  to  recognize  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  fig- 
ures in  which  we,  with  other  antiquarians,  think  that  we  see  only  men. 
Zoega  also  is  of  our  opinion.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  In  this  museum  there  are  more  than  seventy  paintings  which  pass  for 
antique.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  inquire  here  whether  all  or  most 
of  them  are  really  ancient  or  modem  works.  They  were  held  by  many  to 
be  modem  productions,  and  among  others  by  the  AbW  Amaduzzi,  in  his 
Ikacription  of  the  Pictures  of  the  Atari^poi  (caipet-bearers).  —  F. 

4.  Of  the  paintings  found  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr,  Middleton,  an  Englishman,  bought  one,  which  he  made 
known  in  his  AfUiquiUUe$  MiddUtonianae,  Dr.  Mead,  also  an  English- 
man, purchased  another,  of  which  a  copperplate  engraving  was  made  by 
Digby  for  his  edition  of  Horace^  London,  1749 ;  Du  Bos  also  speaks  of  it. 
(Refiex.  tut  La  Poesie,  Tom.  I.)  The  Cardinal  Rohan  carried  another  to 
France,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  was 
found  in  1722  on  the  EsquUine  hilL  An  engraving  and  description  of  it 
were  given  by  Moreau  de  Mautour.  {Academ,  de$  Inaeripl.,  Tom.  Y., 
EUt.,  p.  297.)  Da  Bos  (lib.  G,  p.  880)  speaks  of  other  paintings  which 
were  discovered  in  1702  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Capua,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  were  brought  to  light  in  1709,  in  a  villa  between  Naples  and  Yesu- 
vius.  The  paintings  which  were  discovered  several  years  since  at  Rome,  on 
the  Esquiline  and  Coelian  hills,  deserve  especial  mention.  The  former, 
thirteen  in  number,  were  found  in  1777  in  the  Negroni  villa.  They  are 
all  painted  in  good  style,  and  contain  historic  incidents  and  emblems  of 
Yenus,  Adonis,  Bacchus,  and  Ariadne,  together  with  very  beautiful  embel- 
lishments. They  were  sold  to  an  Englishman,  and  probably  will  have 
suffered  from  the  lapse  of  time.  However,  copies  were  taken  from  them  ; 
the  Cavalier  Guiseppe  Nioolo  d*  Azzara  came  into  possession  of  three  such 
drawings,  executed  with  great  care  and  exquisitely  colored  by  Mengs, 
whose  intention  it  was  to  make  similar  small  copies  of  the  remainder,  if  he 
had  lived.  By  1788,  copperplate  engravings  had  been  made  of  nine  of 
these  pictures.  Bianconi  believed  that  the  place  where  they  were  discov- 
ered might  have  been  a  summer-house  for  LucUla,  the  wife  of  Lucius 
Yems,  and  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina.  He  drew  this  con- 
clusion from  a  coin  belonging  to  the  king  of  France  (Yaillant,  Numism,, 
Tom.  III.  p.  145),  on  which  nearly  the  same  subject  is  represented  as  that 
of  one  of  the  three  pictures  copied  by  Mengs,  namely,  an  altar  with  several 
Cupids,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  kneeling  a  youth ;  near  him  stands  a  female 
figure  wearing  the  stola,  who  with  her  right  hand  is  shaking  a  tree,  from 
which  a  little  Cupid  tumbles  down  backward.  The  obverse  of  the  coin 
shows  the  head  of  Lucilla,  with  an  inscription.  A  similar  coin  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  prelate  GnetanL  {Die  Abbildung  bei  Fea»  Tom.  XL 
p.  427.)  —  F. 

5.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  workmen  were  digging  for  the 
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foandations  of  the  extensire  Rospigliosi  palace,  on  Monte  CaTallo,  at  Rome, 
many  small  plctnres  together  with  other  antiquities  were  discovered,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  palace.  Most  of  them  are  painted  on  a  white 
ground,  and  represent  small  Genii  or  Cupids  gathering  fruits,  and  pleasing 
female  figures,  some  floating  in  the  air,  others  sitting  on  branches.  There 
are  also  two  pieces  with  several  figures.  The  lai^gest  of  all,  though  not  the 
best,  contains  Pygmies,  who  are  occupied  in  hunting  a  wild  bull,  and  who 
exhibit  in  different  comical  ways  their  fear  of  the  animal.  In  all  these 
pictures  the  style  is  of  a  higher  character  than  the  execution  ;  it  is  also 
evident  that  they  were  painted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  decorating 
the  walls. 

Of  the  ancient  paintings  mentioned  by  Fea  in  the  preceding  note,  only 
some  are  known  to  us  in  the  originals.  The  one  sent  to  France  by  the 
Cardinal  Rohan  appears  to  have  had  no  special  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  to 
have  suffered  iig'uries,  and  been  repainted.  Those,  on  the  other  hand* 
which  were  discovered  during  the  excavations  in  the  Negroni  villa,  in 
1777,  and  which  were  bought  and  sent  to  England,  may  have  been  of  the 
best.  The  walls  were  tastefully  embellished  ;  and  the  paintings  interested 
Mengs  so  much  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  copy  three  of  them,  with  the 
surrounding  embellishments  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  miniature  colors.  These 
really  admirable  copies  we  saw  at  the  house  of  Giuseppe  Nioolo  d'  Axzara, 
who  received  them  as  a  gift  from  Mengs.  In  all,  there  were  thirteen 
pictures  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  Negroni  villa,  most  of  which,  if 
not  all,  have  been  engraved.  Of  these  engravings  only  six  large  ones  are 
known  to  us,  namely,  the  three  that  were  copied  by  Mengs,  and  three  others 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Maron,  all  engraved  by  Campanella.  Underneath 
these  engravings  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient  paintings  were  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  private  residence  of  Antonius  Pius ;  but  we  will  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  this  statement  can  be  sustained  by  sufficient 
proofs.  We  will  merely  mention  here  that  some  ancient  paintings  have 
been  preserved  tolerably  fresh  on  the  partly  demolished  arches  of  the  beau- 
tiful halls  in  Adrian's  villa,  near  TivolL  —  Germ.  Ed. 

0.  Engravings  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  pictures,  very  well  executed  on 
the  whole,  and  accompanied  by  learned  explanations,  are  found  in  the 
Herculaneum  museum,  in  five  volumes,  under  the  title  Le  PiUure  Antichs 
dC  Ereolano  e  Contami  indse,  con  quaUhs  Spiegazitnu.  They  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  Herculaneum  Museum  or  Le  Antiehitd  cT  Ereolano,  a  work 
in  eight  volumes,  and  a  Catalogue,  making  the  ninth,  which  may  be  found 
in  every  library  of  any  extent  —  Gbkm.  Ed. 

7.  Pausan.,  lib.  1,  cap.  19.  The  picture  of  Theseus  (PiUure  Awtkhe  cT 
Ereolano,  Tom.  Y.  tav.  6)  shows  in  its  design  a  lofty  meaning,  and  con- 
tains noble  motives  ;  the  principal  group  is  also  well  arranged.  In  regard 
to  composition,  the  group  of  Ckircn  and  Aehilles  (tav.  8)  appears  still 
more  elegant,  surpassing  the  Theseus,  The  Birth  of  Telephus  is  not  so 
good  as  either  (tav.  0).  The  picture  of  Pan  and  Olympus  (tav.  9),  in 
which  the  interpreters  recognize  Marsyas  and  Olympus  in  the  two  figures, 
is  the  most  injured.  It  may  be  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  that 
the  first  and  third  of  the  pictures  named  are  copies  of  works  by  celebrated 
masters.  Aehilles  also  was  probably  painted  by  another  and  better  artist 
than  the  other  three.  —  G£R3i.  Ed. 
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t.  The  mcienti  w«re  acerutomcd  to  paint  ptotaras  of  one  color,  eiftlier  of 
graj  on  gray,  or  of  red  on  red.  To  the  former,  mode  nndoabtedly  refen  a 
paaaage  in  Pliny  (lib.  86,  cap.  9,  aeet  2)»  and  to  the  aeooiid  another  one 
(lib.  83,  cap.  7,  sect  89).  —  Grrm.  Ed. 

9.  In  regard  to  the  Bacchaati  and  Centanr%  the  anthor  haa  undoabtedly 
not  expreased  himself  clearly.  He  means  the  four  pictures  (Pitttcre  Aniieke 
^Ercdano,  Tom.  I.  Ut.  25,  26,  27,  28)  in  which  a  Centoar,  aa  the  prin- 
eipal  figure,  is  united  in  a  gronp  with  another  acceasory  figure,  and  painted 
on  a  black  ground,  like  the  Danetn.  In  the  flrat  picture  a  Baochmte  has 
•pmng  on  the  back  of  a  Centaur  and  la  driving  him  with  the  Thyraoa  ;  aa 
r^iards  grouping,  it  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  examples  in  ancient  art. 
The  second  Centaur  is  a  female  and  carries  on  her  back  a  young  maiden  ; 
likewise  admirably  grouped.  The  third  group  eonsista  of  a  male  Centaur 
with  a  boy  in  front  of  him,  whom  he  seems  to  be  teaching  to  play  on  the 
lyre.  In  the  fourth  pictun  we  again  aee  a  female  Centaur,  who  is  teaching 
a  boy  to  play  the  cymbals.  The  execution  has  as  much  merit  as  that  of 
the  Dancers,  and  the  light  and  shade  an  disposed  in  mawiei!  no  less  broad 
and  admirable.  The  coloring  may  perbape  hare  lost  aomewhat  of  its  origi- 
nal Tivacity.  It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  conjecture  to  suppose  that 
these  groupe  with  the  Centaun  are  the  workmanship  of  the  same  artist  who 
painted  the  Dancers,  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

10.  The  fint  Tolumes  of  the  Jlercukmeum  Mvaeum  were  distributed  by 
the  Neapolitan  Court  merely  as  presents,  and  were  consequently  rare. 
Since  then  the  work  has  been  for  sale,  and  hence  is  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. —  Grrm.  Ed. 

11.  The  under  garment  b  white,  and  so  thin  that  on  the  breast  the 
color  of  the  skin  shows  through  it.  It  has  a  border  of  a  sea-blue 
color.  —  F. 

12.  Two  ribbons  lie  on  the  little  box ;  one  is  white,  the  other  red- 
dish. —  F. 

13.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  celebrated  Greek  writen  of 
tragedy  is  here  represented.    Both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  wear  a  beard, 
and  .£schylu8  also  is  bearded  on  a  gem  of  the  Stosch  museum  which  shown 
an  eagle  letting  a  tortoise  fall  on  his  head.  —  W. 

14.  Let  the  reader  compare  Book  IX.  ch.  2,  §  44,  note. 

On  the  injured  seated  figure  of  Euripides,  of  which  an  engnring  may  be 
found  in  my  Ancient  Mcnuments  (Na  168),  with  his  name,  from  the  Albani 
Tills,  the  marks  of  a  long  stafT  of  this  kind  were  visible,  and  the  elevated 
bend  of  the  mutilated  arm  confirmed  these  traces.  The  comic  writers 
cany  a  short,  curved  stick,  termed  Xaym06Xjow,  that  is,  a  aiiek  to  throw  at 
the  hares,  and  the  Comic  Mnse^  Thalia,  usually  carries  such  a  staff.  Wo 
might  put  into  the  hands  of  Euripides,  as  well  as  of  other  tragic  authors,  a 
Thyrsus  also,  according  to  the  inscription  on  this  poet :  — 

Ofd  re  vov  Bv/idkifVUf  iv  ^ArBivi  B^p&a  vltmevmir^ 


He  might  be 
Waving  a  Tl^jniii  «f  thli  kind  on  the  Athenian  il^p, 

Baoacx.,  i|}ui/«cia»  Ttom.  II  p.  SiT,  vn.  IT,  18. 

This  was  done  when  the  figure  waa  restored.  —  W. 
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15.  The  under  garment  is  of  a  changeable  color  between  green  and  yel- 
low, the  girdle  rose-colored,  and  the  upper  garment  or  blanket,  which  falla 
oyer  the  thigh  and  upon  the  right  leg,  of  a  changeable  color  between  lake 
and  sky-blue.  —  F. 

Barnes  has,  in  Euripides  {Phoenias,^  Ters.  1498),  translated  oroXfda  irpo- 
K6§aataf,  dolam  fibriatam,  "a  fringed  stola,"  instead  of  yellow  atda, 
as  if  he  doubted  that  tiie  ancients  ever  wore  garments  of  a  yellow 
color.  —  W. 

16.  Bartoli  {Admir,  ArUiq,,  Eom,,  tab.  48)  has  mistaken  the  sphinx 
for  a  griflSn.     (Montfauoon,  Antiq,  Expliq,,  Tom.  I.  pi.  15,  fig.  2.)  —  W. 

17.  Two  long  straight  flutes  were  probably  those  which  were  called 
Dorian  ;  and  those  must  be  Phrygian  of  which  one  was  curved.  For  on  all 
rilievi  relating  to  Cybele  we  see  two  flutes  of  the  latter  kind,  —  a  fact 
which  has  escaped  the  observation  of  Meursuis  and  Bartholinus  who  hare 
written  specially  on  flutes.  —  W. 

18.  The  knowledge  of  this  bandage  of  the  flute-players  was  first  obtained 
from  Plutarch  {De  Ira  Cohib.,  p.  456)  in  the.  epigram  of  one  of  the  earlier 
Greek  poets,  who  makes  use  of  the  common  expression,  Ifiimts,  thmigs. 
The  usual  name  was  ar6ius  or  x««^<^p>  We  believe  that  the  oldest  pas- 
sage in  which  ^pfi^ta  has  this  signification  is  to  be  found  in  the  FragmenU 
of  Sophocles.    (Brunckii,  Tom.  IV.  p.  698,  not  80.)  —  Oerm.  £d. 

Compare  Book  Y.  ch.  5,  §  19. 

19.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author  would  have  been  able  to  quote 
from  the  ancients  a  single  passage  confirmatory  of  this  explanation  of  the 
word  ifi$wrfipi09.  It  also  appears  to  us  too  far-fetched,  and  the  usual 
meaning  —  drawn  from  its  derivation,  and  generally  adopted,  according  to 
which  ififiwHipioi  refers  to  the  music  of  flutes,  to  the  measure  of  which  the 
ancients  marched  to  battle,  or  by  which  they  regulated  their  steps  in 
solemn  procession  —  is  certainly  the  only  correct  one.  {Conf,  Pollux,  lib. 
4,  segm.  53,  78,  82.  Hesych.  vid,  4fifiar4ipiop.)  The  ififiofHipta,  music  to 
march  by,  and  ^i^irXio,  military  music^  of  the  Spartans,  are  familiar  enough 
from  Atbenieus  (lib.  14,  cap.  7).  — Germ.  Ed. 

20.  Lib.  16,  cap.  85,  sect  66. 

21.  Icon,  (lib.  1,  note  24,  p.  798  ;  lib.  2,  note  9,  p.  825).  The  hair  is 
called  ioKo^iwii,  blaekiah.     (Theocrit  Idyll.,  X.  vers.  28.)  —  Germ.  Ed. 

22.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  picture  of  JupiUr  amd  Cktnymedes, 
Some  hold  it  to  be  a  modem  work,  executed  by  Mengs  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  pretensions  of  connoisseurs,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving 
a  proof  of  his  consummate  skilL  Antoine  Maron,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mengs,  and  a  skilful  portrait-painter,  and  the  Councillor  Reitfenstein, 
openly  express  this  opinion.  Besides  these,  Don  Giuseppe  Nicolo  d' 
Azzara,  in  his  Memoire  eoneemerUi  la  Vita  di  Antonio  Raffaelle  Mengs, 
and  m  Fea's  edition  of  the  Opere  di  AnL  Raff.  Mengs,  Roma,  1787,  p.  32, 
speaks  of  it  as  an  undoubted  work  of  the  great  Mengs.  "  The  nicety  with 
which  the  artist  imitated  an  ancient  wall,  the  places  in  which  the  plsster 
was  seemingly  broken  in  detaching  it  from  the  wall,  the  scaling  of  the 
paint,  the  pretended  restorations,  and  the  diflerence  of  the  handling  in  the 
pretended  restored  places  from  those  which  were  meant  to  be  considered  as 
ancient,  —  all  these  circumstances  show  that  skilfulness  in  deception  could 
not  be  carried  further."    Again :  "I  know  that,  under  the  coat  of  plaster 
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on  which  this  pictnn  by  Mengs  was  painted,  a  maik  was  left  for  the  par- 
pose  of  showing  it  to  be  the  work  of  his  hantL  Before  his  death  however 
be  had  conscientious  samples  in  regard  to  the  perpetration  of  this  anti- 
qaarian  imposture,  and  he  earnestly  entreated  his  sister  Theresa,  the.  wife 
of  Maron,  to  name  him  openly  as  the  painter  of  the  picture." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  recognize  in  the  picture  a  genuine  antique 
adduce  the  following  reasons  in  support  of  their  opinion. 

Although  the  skill  of  Mengs  stands  desenredly  in  high  esteem,  still  it 
seems  impossible  that  he  had  the  ability  to  produce  a  picture  like  this. 
It  has  slways  been  conceded  that  he  possnsed  a  great  faculty  of  designing 
beautiful  forms ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  his  works  a  figure 
which  for  simplicity  of  outline  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Ganymedes^ 
and  not  one  in  which  all  the  parte  are  so  harmonious.    How  is  it  possible 
that  Mengs,  whose  heads,  it  is  justly  objected,  are  feeble  In  expression  and 
deficient  lu  character,  should  at  once  so  far  excel  himself  and  shape  the 
truly  glorious  head  of  Ganymedes,  not  undeserving  of  the  high  pnuse  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Wlnckelmannt    Furthermore,  it  is  incomprehensible  how 
Mengs,  with  bis  usually  laboired  handling,  poverty  of  invention,  and  want 
of  success  in  the  easy  disposition  of  groups,  should  all  at  once  have  painted 
a  picture  which  so  fully  breathes  the  antique  spirit,  which  is  so  easy  and 
masterly  in  ite  handling^  so  elegant  and  yet  so  simple  in  ite  arrangement. 
If  it  was  possible  for  him  to  paint  so  onee,  why  did  he  not  paint  so  always  f 
The  reputetion  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  would  in  that  case  always 
have  susteined  itself  without  diminution,  and  he  would  really  have  been  a 
wonderful  manlfestetion  in  the  world.     From  the  severe  rectitude  of  idea 
which  Mengs  exhibited  in  his  life  not  less  than  in  his  art,  another  reason 
may  be  deduced  why  he  could  not  execute  this  picture.    He  was  in  no 
sense  unfriendly  to  Winckelmann  ;  the  investigation  of  truth  in  things  of 
antiquity  was  near  to  the  hearte  of  both,  and  each  was  mutually  indebted 
to  the  other.     Without  Winckelmann's  assistance,   Mengs  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  accomplish  his  classic  work,  Thoughts  upon  Beauty  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Winckelmann  received  from  Mengs  much  Instruction 
in  works  of  art.     How  therefore  could  Mengs,  earnest  as  his  nature  was, 
have  conceived  the  student's  trick  of  making  his  friend  ridiculous  by  means 
of  a  picture  painted  in  the  antique  style,  and  prejudicing  the  authority  of 
a  work  which  bestowed  on  him  high  praise  ? 

We  know  well  that  these  ai^gumente  for  the  genuineness  of  the  picture  do 
not  properly  prove  it ;  they  only  help  to  render  it  probable  ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  as  admissible  at  least  as  those  sayings  which,  when  investigated, 
are  found  to  originate,  not  in  truth,  but  merely  in  a  desire  to  exalt  the 
fame  of  Mengs.  Neither  Maron,  nor  ReifTenstein,  nor  Axzara  had  any  wish 
to  lower  by  such  remarks  Winckelmann's  fame,  or  to  disparage  his  merite 
as  an  arohieologiat,  or  even  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  his  knowledge ;  they 
merely  desired  to  rank  their  favorite,  whose  judgment  in  regard  to  ancient 
works  of  art  they  held  to  be  infallible,  above  all  artiste  of  modem  times, 
and  to  show  that  he  was  esteemed  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
ancient  Greek  artists.  Azzara  even  presumes  (Afemorie,  p.  84)  to  find  fault 
with  Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  he  expresses  his  opinions  somewhat  in  this 
manner  :  "  If  Raphael  had  lived  longer,  he  would  have  carried  painting  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  but  this  gloiy  was  reserved  for  Mengs ; 
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his  heavenly  figures  haye  onlj  the  least  possible  marks  of  hnmanity ;  his 
works  are  a  selected  combination  of  many  perfect  parts,  — the  less  noble, 
the  superfluous,  and  those  which  indicate  the  infirmity  of  human  nature 
having  been  cast  aside;  hence  that  exalted  ideal  beauty  by  which  his  works 
are  distinguished." — "The  painter  of  Urbino  imitated  that  which  was 
most  beautiful  in  nature ;  so  also  did  the  German ;  but  the  latter  im- 
proved and  ennobled  nature ;  the  former  sacrificed  to  Beason  alone,  the 
latter  to  Reason  and  the  Graces." 

We  ask  if  a  man,  not  wanting  in  boldness  in  other  respects,  who  pro- 
nounces such  a  judgment  on  matters  of  art  should  properly  have  a  voice  in 
deciding  the  question,  not  difficult  in  itself  of  solution,  whether  a  picture 
is  antique,  or  whether  it  was  executed  by  Mengs  ? 

Our  intention  however  was  no  other  than  to  present,  as  impartially  as 
possible,  what  is  said  for  and  against  this  painting.  Yet  we  will  not  deny 
that  our  private  opinion  is  in  favor  of  its  genuineness.  At  the  close  of  the 
previous  century,  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  a  Madame  Smith,  at 
Rome,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  her  former  friend,  M.  Diel  of  Mar- 
seilles, the  person  mentioned  in  the  text.  At  that  time  she  was  unwilling 
to  allow  copies  of  it  to  be  made,  thinking  it  unfavorable  to  her  interest ; 
hence  we  can  give  only  a  sketch  drawn  from  a  lively  remembrance  of  it, 
from  which  perchance  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  invention,  grouping; 
and  shape  of  the  figures.    (PL  XI.) 

In  the  first  edition,  p.  277,  Winckelmann  continues  in  this  manner  : 
"  Some  time  afterwards,  the  owner  of  this  picture  brought  secretly  to 
Rome  two  others,  also  in  separate  pieces,  which  were  carefully  united  by 
skilful  persons.  These  two  pictures  are  smaller,  and  the  figures  two  palms 
(1  ft.  5  in.  £ng.)  high.  One  of  them  represents  three  female  figures,  gayly 
dancing  after  the  vintage,  who  have  embraced  each  other,  and  form  a 
beautifully  arranged  group  ;  all  three  are  lifting  up  the  right  leg,  as  in  a 
measured  dance.  They  wear  only  an  under  garment  of  length  sufficient  to 
reach  to  the  knees,  but  in  jumping  a  portion  of  the  thigh  is  bared  ;  so  also 
is  the  breast ;  two  of  them  wear  a  girdle,  which  confines  the  chemise  be- 
low the  breast  The  upper  garment  or  peplon  of  two  of  them  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  on  one  of  them  it  floats  in  serpentine  folds,  after 
the  manner  of  Etruscan  drapery  ;  the  third  figure  is  without  this  garment. 
A  male  figure,  with  a  wreath  on  his  head,  and  wearing  a  short  jacket, 
leans  against  a  pillar,  his  legs  straight  and  his  feet  forwards,  and  plays  on 
a  reed-pipe  for  them  to  dance  ;  near  him  is  a  base  against  which  leans  a 
lyre.  Between  him  and  the  dancing  figures  stands  a  tall  pedestal  or  cip- 
pus  on  said  base,  and  on  the  pedestal  a  small  figure,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  Indian  Bacchus  with  a  beard.  On  the 
other  side,  as  if  by  a  wall,  we  see  three  thyrsi  of  the  dancers,  and  nearer  to 
the  front  is  a  basket  with  fruits,  the  cover  of  which  has  been  taken  off ;  it 
lies  behind  it,  together  with  a  flask  that  has  been  upset. 

**  The  second  picture  of  the  same  size  represents  the  fable  of  Erich- 
tlionins.  Pallas,  wishing  to  bring  up  this  child  secretly,  gave  it,  enclosed 
in  a  basket,  into  the  keeping  of  Pandroeos,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens.  Her  two  sisters,  who  could  not  but  see  the  deposit  intrusted  to 
her,  induced  her  to  open  the  basket,  and  they  saw  with  astonishment  a 
child,  who,  instead  of  legs,  had  the  tails  of  serpents.    The  goddess  pun- 
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Uhed  their  cnrioiity  bj  Bwking  tbem  inatne,  and  the  daoghten  of  OeerofM 

threw  themeeWes  from  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  at  Athens  waa 

boilt ;  bat  Erichthoniua  waa  brought  ap  in  her  temple  in  that  city.    This 

ii  the  way  in  which  ApoUodoma  (lib.  8,  cap.  14)  relatea  the  fable.    Tha 

temple  ia  indicated  by  a  aimple  portal  on  the  right  aide  of  the  picture, 

standing  on  a  rock  (Euripid.,  ffippolyt,,  rers.  80)  ;  in  front  of  the  temple 

ia  a  large  ronnd  basket,  shaped  like  a  data  fnyifiiea,  the  corer  of  which  ia  n  ' 

little  opened,  and  out  of  it  crawl  aeemingly  two  aerpenta»  —  which  are  the  i 

legs  of  Erichthoniua.     Pallas,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  reachea  the 

right  to  the  cover  of  the  basket  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  it ;  at  her  feet 

atanda  a  griffin,  and  on  a  base  a  Tase.    Oppoaite  to  her  stand  the  three 

daughters  of  Cecrops,  by  their  gestures  and  action  seemingly  exculpating 

themselves  and  excusing  what  they  have  done,  while  the  goddeas  earnestly 

regards  them.    The  first  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  wears  a  diadem,  and 

braceleta  near  the  wriat  which  go  three  times  around  the  arm.    From 

the  garments,   it  seems  to   be  the  most   ancient  of   all   the  ancient 

pictures." 

"  The  owner  of  these  pictures  died  suddenly  in  August,  1761,  without 
having  disclosed  to  any  one  the  place  in  which  they  were  found,  and  it 
remains  a  secret  even  at  the  time  when  I  write,  April,  1762,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  investigation  made.  After  his  death  a  receipt  for  three  thousand 
five  hundi^  dollars  was  found,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  with- 
drawn from  the  same  place  three  other  fncturea,  two  of  whioh  had  figurea 
of  the  size  of  life  ;  the  third  represented  Apollo  with  his  &vorite,  Hya- 
cinthus.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them,  and  the  picturea  probably  went 
to  England,  together  with  the  seventh,  —  of  which  also  I  have  seen  only  a 
copy,  —  which  waa  sold  for  four  thousand  dollan ;  it  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  part  [It  was  not  put  in.]  The  principal  figure 
is  Neptune,  of  the  size  of  life  like  the  other  figures,  and  naked  to  the  mid- 
dle. In  front  of  him  stands  Juno,  with  the  mien  and  gesturea  of  a  sup- 
pliant, holding  in  her  hand  a  short  sceptre,  of  the  length  which  it  has 
when  carried  by  Juno  in  other  instanoea  (Beger.,  SpiciUg,  Antiq,,  p.  186), 
and  by  a  Heroulaneum  figure  {Piitur,  d*  ^rooton.,  Toul  I.  tav.  24).  Near 
her  stands  Pallas,  who  is  listening  attentively  with  her  face  turned  towards 
her.  Behind  the  seat  of  Neptune  stands  another  figure,  a  young  female, 
who  is  wrapped  in  her  mantle  ;  her  face  is  full  of  thought,  and  she  rests 
her  head  upon  her  right  hand,  which  ia  supported  by  the  left  hand  placed 
beneath  the  elbow.  The  robe  of  Neptune  ia  sea-green ;  the  chemise  of 
Juno  is  white,  and  the  upper  garment  light  yellow ;  the  drapery  of  Pallas 
is  of  a  reddUh  violet,  and  that  of  the  fourth  figure  dark  yellow.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  Thetia  discovered  a  conapiracy  of  aome  of  the  gcnU 
against  Jupiter,  of  which  Juno  waa  the  chief.  Probably  the  incident  ia 
represented  here,  and  the  youngest  figure  would  be  Thetis." 

Copies  of  the  picture  of  the  DoHcing  OirU,  and  also  of  that  from  the  fable 
of  Erichthoniua,  are  not  only  in  the  first  edition,  but  they  are  also  repeated 
in  the  Vienna  edition,  although  without  any  deacription,  becauae  it  waa 
afterwards  learned  that  they  were  not  antique,  but  had  been  executed  by 
Casanova,  afterwards  Director  of  the  Dresden  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of 
yexing  Winckelmann  :  the  consequence  was  a  quarrel  between  them  which 
continued  till  their  deaths.    Having  resjBon  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
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these  pictures,  we  liaye  not  incorporated  into  the  text  the  description  of 
them,  though  from  its  clearness  and  spirit  it  seemed  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
NoUa, 

Where  these  two  of  the  pictures  counterfeited  by  CasanoTa  are  at  present, 
if  still  in  existence,  we  do  not  know.  It  almost  seems  as  if  no  further 
trouble  was  taken  in  regard  to  them,  after  the  object  was  attained  of 
deceiving  Winckelmann.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  value  was 
attached  to  the  JupUer  and  Oanymedes^  and  the  picture  was  the  actual 
property  of  M.  Diel,  the  fact  may  be  another  proof  in  his  favor. 

The  additional  statements  made  by  Winckelmann  to  prove  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  other  pictures,  some  of  which  he  had  never  seen,  for  instance, 
the  receipt,  etc.,  appear  to  show  only  the  continuation  of  the  imposture 
which  gave  rise  to  the  variance  between  him  and  Casanova.  —  Gebm.  Ed. 

The  painting  JupUer  and  Oanymedea  was  still  in  Rome  in  1796,  in  the 
possession  of  a  Maaame  Smith,  the  heiress  of  the  French  nobleman  who 
brought  it  back  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Naples.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  Herculaneum  discoveries.  It  is  known  (?) 
that  the  picture  was  restored  by  Mengs,  and  hence  originated  the  report 
that  he  painted  it.  It  is  certain  that  it  possesses  all  the  characters  of  pure 
antiquity.  —  Hirt. 

23.  Jeremiah,  Chap.  XXII.  t.  14. 

24.  The  author  continues  :  "This  is  proved  also  by  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  not  one  of  which  is  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Csesars.  I 
will  cite  two  of  the  oldest :  — 

DIVAE*    AV0V8TAE' 
L*  MAMMIYS*  MAXIMYS*  P'  8' 


ANTONIAE*   AYOVSTAK*  ICATRI*  CLAYOI* 
0A28ABIB*  AY0Y8TI*  OKRMANIGI'  F0MTI7*  MAX' 
L*  MAMMIY8'  MAXIMYS*  P'  8* 

Several  are  of  the  time  of  Vespasian,  like  these  :  — 

IMP'  CAESAR'    VESPASIANVS'  AVG'  PONT'  MAX' 

TRIB*  POT*  VIII'  IMP*  XYII"  COS*  YII*  DESIGN*  YIII* 
TBMPLYM'  MATBI8*  DSYM*  TERRAS'  MOTY*  C0NLAP8YM* 
•  RESTITYIT' 

We  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the  text  into  the  notes  these 
inscriptions  and  what  relates  to  them,  because,  if  strictly  consideredf  they 
afford  no  proof  of  Winckelmann's  assertion.  —  Oerm.  £d. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  Plik.,  lib.  85,  eap.  9,  sect  85,  not.  2.  Hirt,  in  a  lecture  upon  Tha 
JXfferetU  Methods  of  Ptiinting  among  the  ATieients^  p.  4,  of  the  year  1799, 
understands  by  this  manner  of  Zeuxis  not  the  drawing  in  chalk  on  a  black 
ground  ;  he  refers  the  words  pinxU  et  monoehromata  ex  albo,  "  he  painted 
monochromes  in  white,"  to  the  maimer  which  is  called  en  camaieu,  "  like 
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%  eimeo.**  Bottiger  (Ideen,  tar  ArchHol.  der  MaUni,  Seit  158)  abo  coin- 
cides in  this  explanation.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

2.  Bottiger's  Idun  zur  ArehOol.  der  lialerei,  Seit  160-172,  compn- 
JlCjidB  everything  upon  the  monochromes  of  the  ancients. 

Figures  of  a  profile  kind  painted  entirely  of  a  dark  color,  so  that  they 
stand  distinctly  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  usual  outlines  on  a  bright 
ground,  seem  to  have  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  paintings  with  lines  or 
outlines  of  one  color.  Such  figures  are  found  on  the  most  ancient  vases  of 
burnt  clay ;  but,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  better  style  of  drawing  on 
others,  they  were  also  common  even  in  later  times.  Outlines  or  mono- 
chromes of  a  white  color,  painted  on  a  dark  ground,  still  remain  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  where  an  entire  chamber  is  decorated  with  them,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  a  similar  kind  are  preaerved  in  the  Herculaneum  mu- 
seum. —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  The  special  process  of  the  ancients,  both  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
day  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  black  color,  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

4.  Lib.  85,  cap.  5,  sect.  11.  "Deinde  a^ectus  est  splendor,  alius 
hie  qnam  lumen,  quem,  quia  inter  hoc  et  umbram  esset,  appellavemnt 
r^i^r  "  :  —  "  Then  was  added  brilliancy,  a  quality  different  from  light, 
to  which  as  something  between  light  and  shade  was  given  the  name  of 
tone."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

5.  Plin.,  lib.  9,  cap.  89,  sect  64. 

A  remarkable  passage  upon  coloring  is  found  in  Xenophon  {MemorahQ, 
Soer,,  lib.  8,  cap.  10,  note  1),  in  which  Socrates  says  to  Parrhasius  :  "  You 
imitate  by  means  of  colors  closely  resembling  the  objects  copied  things 
deep  and  high,  dark  and  bright,  rough  and  .smooth,  youthful  and  old." 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

6.  The  ancients  made  use  of  different  colors  for  the  priming  of  their 
pictures,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  ancient  paintings,  and  as  we  are  also  in 
formed  by  Pliny  (lih.  85,  cap.  6,  sect  26),  for  he  states  that  the  ancients 
primed  their  pictures  with  sandix  (factitious  red  leadX  and  then  laid  in 
the  purpnrissum  or  purple-red  color  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg,  by  which 
means  it  acquired  the  brilliancy  of  vermilion.  If  they  wished  to  obtain 
a  purple,  they  made  the  priming  coat  of  ultramarine,  and  then  covered 
it  with  the  porpurissum  or  purple  red,  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg.  Pro- 
togenes  adopted  another  mode  with  his  lalysns,  on  which  he  worked  seven 
years.  On  this  picture  he  is  s^d  to  have  laid  four  coats  of  color,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  it  against  the  ravages  of  time.  —  A. 

7.  The  Mosaic  which  was  found  in  1780  in  the  villa  of  Count  Fede,  near 
Tivoli,  is  more  beautifully  and  delicately  wrought  than  any  other  of  this 
kind  ;  it  now  adorns  the  floor  of  a  cabinet  in  the  Vatican  museum.  In 
the  middle  is  a  small  picture  with  theatrical  masks,  surrounded  at  some  dis- 
tance by  a  broad  wreath  of  leaves.  (Mus.  Pio-CUm.,  Tom.  VII.  pp.  86, 
87,  tav.  48.)  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Many  passages  in  this  and  the  previous  chapter,  belonging  to  the 
first  edition,  but  which  were  omitted  in  the  Vienna  edition,  have  seemed 
to  us  worthy  of  being  again  placed  in  the  text  The  connection,  which 
otherwise  is  somewhat  loose,  has  not  been  improved  by  the  process.  This 
last  paragraph  also  belongs  to  those  which  have  been  replaced,  and  it 
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might  seem  to  contradict  what  has  been  previonsly  said  of  fresco-paintings 
because  the  paintings  which  were  coated  with  wax  were  probably  not 
painted  on  wet  grounds.  The  remark  which  the  author  makes  in  regard 
to  the  wax  being  melted  off  does  not  refer  to  pictures,  properly  so  called, 
with  figures,  but  merely  to  decorated  walls.  — Gebm.  £d. 


BOOK  VIII. 
CHAPTER  L 


1.  On  it  is  Fir  instead  of  2T,  and  the  Sigma,  3,  on  the  cited  coins  of 
Posidonia  is  shaped  in  the  same  way,  namely,  like  an  M,  The  Rho,  P, 
has  a  ^mall  tail,  P.  Eaulonia  is  written,  \V>2.  (Conf,  Magnan., 
Misull.  Numism,,  Tom.  L  tab.  83,  85  ;  Tom.  lY.  tab.  47-51 ;  Tom.  I. 
tab.  12,notel.)  — W. 

2.  Some  of  the  Athenian  silyer  coins  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  all 
coins.  In  the  engravings  of  this  volume  wHl  be  found  under  C  and  D 
(Plate  XII.)  copies  of  two  of  these  coins  :  the  former  is  in  the  ducal  cabi- 
net of  coins  at  Gotha ;  the  latter  is  copied  from  No.  604  of  the  coin-pastes 
of  Mionet.  The  much  raised  Minerva's  head  on  the  obverse  points  by  the 
rudeness  of  its  shape  to  so  remote  antiquity  that  there  is  hardly  one  of 
the  marble  images  yet  extant  which  exceeds  it.  —  Gekm.  Ed. 

8.  In  the  Nouv,  TraiUde  Diplam,,  Tom.  I.  Part  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  15,  p. 
679,  pi.  10,  in  which  a  copy  is  given  of  the  oldest  Greek  alphabet,  we  see 
the  Gamma  shaped  almost  like  the  usual  T ;  so  too  in  the  celebrated 
inscription,  written  /Bouarpo^^Sov,  that  is,  from  right  to  left  and  left  to 
right,  discovered  by  Fourmont.  {Acad,  dea  Iiiscript.,  Tom.  XV.,  Mem.  p. 
895.)  We  find  this  letter  shaped  like  a  C  or  a  G  only  on  later  monuments 
belonging  to  the  fourth  centiury  before  Christ,  and  on  othen  of  the  third 
Christian  century  until  the  fifteenth  {loe.  ciLj  p.  681,  pi.  11).  It  might 
therefore  follow  from  this,  that  the  Gamma  shaped  like  this  T  is  more 
ancient  among  the  Greeks  than  that  in  the  form  of  C  or  G.  —  F. 

4.  Lucian  {OonUmpl.,  cap.  24,  Bhet.  Prase.,  cap.  18)  and  othera  (Vdl. 
Max.,  lib.  8,  cap.  2,  exUm.  num.  4)  say  that  the  hero  wrote  with  his 
blood.  Plutarch  (P^raU.  'Ap^fiWv,  Tom.  VII.  p.  219,  edit.  Reisk.)  re- 
marks that  he  wrote  on  his  shield  the  two  words  All  TPOnAIOTXai,  "  To 
the  victorious  Jupiter."  The  artist  has  either  followed  a  different  accounti 
putting  upon  the  gem  the  word  "  victory,"  or  the  want  of  space  was  his 
reason  for  making  use  of  a  word  which  contains  and  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  hero,  and  the  thought  of  the  inscription.  The  word  **  victory  "  ia 
written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  is  the 
dative  case  NIKAI,  instead  of  NIKHI.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise 
on  this  gem  in  the  Ducripium  of  the  Engraved  Oema  of  the  Stosch  Mu- 
teum.  —  W. 

5.  In  the  Notes  to  the  Eiatory  of  Ancient  Art,  first  edition,  Dresden,  p. 
82,  we  read  as  follows :  "  This  older  style  can  be  specially  studied  and  dia- 
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tingaiihed  in  three  ttatnea,  one  of  which*  repreienting  «  nnde  mthlete  of 
the  size  of  life,  it  in  the  Farneee  palace.  The  other  two  are  draped ;  one 
of  them  it  a  Pallaa  in  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albaui ;  the 
other  is  the  large  Mum  in  the  Barberini  palace,  of  which  I  have  made 
mention  at  the  beginning  of  the  aeoond  part  of  theee  NoU$,  The  head  oC 
the  euppoaed  athlete,  which  haa  never  been  separated  from  the  body,  de- 
notes an  individual,  and  resembles  the  moat  ancient  male  heads  on  Greek 
coins,  and  the  Etruscan  conformation.  The  hairs  also,  not  onlj  on  the 
head,  but  around  the  private  parte,  are  arranged  in  rows  in  small  curls,  — 
which  is  an  unvarying  and  infallible  sign  of  art  prior  to  its  highest  stage 
of  excellence.  But  the  whole  figure  displays  so  much  science  united  with 
masterly  workmanship  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  art. 

"  The  Barberini  Muse  cannot  be  quite  so  old,  for  the  conformation  of  the 
face  ii  different  from  that  of  the  Pidlaa,  and  tiie  featurea  are  regular  and 
beautiful ;  but  the  drapery,  the  folda  of  which  hang  perpendiculariy, 
enables  us  to  infer  the  period  in  which  I  have  placed  it,  according  to  the 
conjectures  stated  in  the  second  part.  This  statue  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  work  which  waa  executed  by  Ageladas,  the  probable  master  of  it,  when 
art  waa  on  its  way  to  perfection.  The  Pallas  of  painted  marble,  in  the 
Herculaneum  muaeuni,  is  probably  aa  ancient  aa  that  Pallas,  which  it  per- 
fectly resembles  in  the  idea  of  the  Uiot.** 

We  have  not  adopted  this  entire  passsge  into  the  text,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  connection,  and  also  because  the  statue  of  the  athlete  in  the 
Famese  palace  and  the  laige  Muse  in  the  Barberini  palace  do  not  belong 
to  the  older  style,  as  even  the  author  haa  distinctly  decided  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  and  intimated  in  regard  to  the  former.  — GftRM.  £d. 

6.  This  statue  of  PalUa  is  nndoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  holding  it  and  the  bas-relief  of  Lencothea  (Vol.  I.  pi.  XIII.), 
in  the  Albani  villa,  for  the  moat  ancient  of  the  marble  monuments  of  Gredc 
art  of  which  we  at  preaent  have  knowledge.  The  Capitoline  Well-Curb 
(Book  III.  ch.  2,  1 16),  and  the  three-aided  altar  in  Uie  Boighese  villa, 
might  perhapa  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  Here  is  the  place  also  of 
a  Minerva  executed  in  low-relief  in  the  same  ancient  manner,  which  is  set 
in  the  wall,  on  the  outer  side,  of  the  former  palace  of  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
on  the  Campidoglio.  Like  the  Minerva  on  the  Well-Curb  just  mentioned, 
she  holds  her  helmet  in  her  left  hand,  and  in  her  right  a  spear  ;  from  her 
bared  head  long  locks  of  hair  fall  down  npon  her  shoulders  and  boeom. 
The  mouth  and  eyes,  as  in  all  such  monuments  belonging  to  high  antiq- 
nity,  are  drawn  obliqnely  upwards ;  the  workmanship,  as  far  as  one  can 
form  an  opinion  of  it  from  a  distance,  shows  much  diligence. 

The  head  of  a  Minerva,  about  the  size  of  life,  in  the  Florentine  gallery, 
could  not  have  been  executed  at  a  much  later  dateu  Of  all  the  ancient 
Greek  monumenU  it  evinces  the  moat  industry  and  the  greatest  carefulness 
of  execution,  and  it  is  in  a  sUte  of  good  preservation.  The  eyes  are  Uigei 
and  slope  a  little  towards  the  nose ;  the  eyebrows  have  the  same  direction, 
and  are  placed  high  above  the  eyea.  The  eyes  are  set  superficially,  and  the 
eyelids  do  not  project  much  beyond  them.  The  comers  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  closed,  are  turned  slightly  upwards  ;  the  depression  between  the 
lower  Up  and  the  chin  is  only  slight,  hence  the  latter  seems  flat  and  hangs 
•omewhat  down.    The  ean  are  set  very  high ;  a  horizontal  line,  dnwn 
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from  the  lowest  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  will  strike  the  nose  at  about  its 
middle.  The  larynX|  Adam's  apple,  is  quite  prominent  in  the  neck,  as  are 
the  two  lai|;e  muscles  which  turn  the  head  ;  the  pit  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  neck  and  the  collar-bones  are  on  the  other  hand  scarcely  visible.  We 
can  still  see  the  beginning,  about  two  fingers  in  breadth,  of  a  plaited  gar- 
ment, plaited  however  in  flat  folds,  which  rises  towards  the  neck,  but  does 
not  meet  it  by  a  space  two  fingers  broad  ;  it  appears  to  be  that  piece  of  the 
under  garment  which  was  visible  above  the  breast-armor  ;  for  without  doubt 
this  head  was  originally  joined  to  a  figure.  The  hair  projects  from  beneath 
the  helmet  about  a  finger's  breadth  ;  then,  lying  close,  it  spreads  itself  in 
waves  towards  the  temples,  from  which  broad  flat  locks  fall  down,  which 
are  turned  up  at  their  ends.  The  beginning  only  however  of  these  locks  is 
antique  ;  the  remainder  is  a  restoration,  but,  still  visible  near  the  lobes  of 
the  ears,  are  the  places  where  they  were  joined  to  the  cheeks.  Behind  the 
ears  fall  longer  locks,  the  ends  of  which  also  have  been  restored,  down 
upon  the  shoulders ;  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  locks  of  hair  come  from 
under  the  helmet,  and  are  again  carried  back  beneath  it.  The  helmet  is 
round,  fits  closely  to  the  head,  and  has  no  projecting  rim  in  front ;  over 
the  forehead  is  a  border  beautifully  executed.  On  the  top  of  the  helmet 
we  can  still  see  the  eight  places  on  which  were  set  the  feet  of  the  figures  of 
horses ;  on  the  sides  of  it,  a  pair  of  griffins  still  remains.  Other  orna- 
ments appear  to  have  been  removed  by  the  modem  repairers  at  the  time 
when  the  lost  crest  was  replaced.  The  face  has  not  suffered  except  in  the 
nose,  the  tip  of  which  is  modem. 

The  bas-relief  of  CalUmachus,  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  might  be 
placed  next  in  order  after  this  monument.  Its  figures,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Well-Curb  above  cited,  or  of  the  three-sided  Boiighese 
altar,  show  more  movement,  more  elegance,  and  generally  more  correct 
proportions.  The  head  being  taken  as  a  measure,  each  figui'e  contains  at 
least  seven  times  the  length  of  it,  whereas  the  figures  on  the  Well-Curb 
have  not  more  than  six  and  a  half  heads.  The  faces  have  on  the  whole 
more  regular  features,  although  the  mouth  and  eyes  are  still  drawn  slightly 
upwards  towards  the  ooraera ;  the  cheeks  are  fuller,  and  the  cheek-bones 
somewhat  higher.  Hence  the  eyes  seem  to  be  more  deeply  set  and  receive 
more  shadow.  The  handling  is  somewhat  freer,  and  in  the  figure  of  the 
Faun  the  familiar  ideal  of  this  kind  of  beings  is  already  presented  in  toler- 
ably characteristic  perfection.  A  copy  of  this  figure  made  from  a  correct 
drawing,  may  be  seen  in  Plate  XIV. 

Immediately  after  the  bas-relief  by  CalUmachus  might  come  the  fragment 
of  another  bas-relief  in  the  Capit4)line  museum.  It  represents  an  aged  man 
with  a  lon^  beard,  a  staff,  and  a  lyre.  The  head,  a  portion  of  the  breast, 
and  the  left  arm  are  wanting,  and  the  right  leg,  so  far  as  it  projected  from 
beneath  the  robe,  together  with  the  foot ;  also  a  portion  of  the  lyre,  robe, 
and  staff.  Here  the  drawing  is  more  flowing,  less  hard,  and  not  so  exag- 
gerated in  the  rendering  of  the  muscles  and  sinews,  as  in  the  figures  of  the 
Well-Curb.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  have  more  sweep,  and  a  more  natural 
arrangement.  The  bas-relief  of  CalUmachus  has  probably  as  great  merit  in 
regard  to  technical  dexterity  and  scientific  drawing,  but  the  position  of  the 
figure  in  this  fragment  is  much  easier,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the  folds 
of  the  drapery  more  simple. 
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Two  female  sitting  figures  in  the  Pio-Clement  museom  are  prolaUj  a 
little  younger  than  the  monuments  just  mentioned.  Pne  of  them  has  the 
legs  crossed,  and  while  the  left  hand  is  supported  on  the  stone  which  serves 
her  aa  a  seat,  she  rests  on  her  thigh  the  elbow  of  the  bent  right  ann  in  such 
a  manner  that  her  position  expresses  either  thinking  or  listening.  Great 
hardness  cannot  be  objected  to  the  workmanship  either  of  the  face  or  of 
the  folds  of  the  drapery,  or  of  the  hair  ;  the  fingers  however  are  somewhat 
stiff,  and  the  joints  of  them  not  well  marked.  The  artist  shows  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  neck,  and  the  tendons  in  it  are  powerfully  rendered.  In 
the  mouth,  as  also  in  the  eyes,  we  notice  a  pleasing,  good-natured  expres- 
sion, and  in  neither  feature  are  the  oomen  turned  upwards.  The  folds  in 
the  drapery  are  numerous  yet  naturally  disposed,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  flexures  of  the  body.  A  broad  band  passes  around  the  forehead  and 
confines  the  hair.  The  nose,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  tight  hand» 
the  right  leg,  and  the  left  foot  are  restorations. 

The  other  figure  is  more  angular  in  its  whole  shape ;  every  part,  even  the 
hair,  appean  to  be  treated  in  a  harder,  stifler  manner  ;  all  the  lines  of 
the  folds  continue  on  without  a  break.  Something  of  an  ideal  character 
however  predominates  in  the  forms  of  the  face ;  here  also  the  eyea  and 
mouth  are  not  turned  upwards.  The  eyeballs  were  originally  inserted,  and 
of  a  different  material  from  that  of  the  body.  The  mouth  apparently  has 
been  retouched,  and  therefore  has  loet  its  original  expression.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  elaborately  wrought  ean  have  been  preserved  uninjured. 
The  nose,  the  neck,  both  arms,  aa  also  a  lyre,  which  was  added  to  the  fig- 
ure, and  both  feet  are  new. 

We  are  induced  to  believe  by  reasons  springing  from  the  consideration  of 
the  style  of  the  workmanship,  and  from  the  coigectured  progress  of  art, 
that  the  torso  of  a  Palks,  and  also  a  three-sided  altar  or  the  foot  of  a  laige 
candelabrum,  in  the  Dresden  collection,  should  now  be  allowed  to  follow. 
Engravings  of  both  monuments  may  be  seen  in  Becker's  AugtuUum  (Taf. 
6,  6,  7,  9).  Here  belongs  also  the  statue  of  Pallas,  of  marble,  in  the  Her- 
culaneum  museum,  at  Portici,  which,  in  the  exaggeration  of  its  attitude, 
and  the  cast  of  the  folds,  has  some  general  resemblance  to  the  torao  in 
Dresden,  mentioned  above. 

The  reason  why  we  assign  to  the  two  sitting  figures  in  the  Pio-Clement 
museum  a  later  age  than  to  the  bas-relief  by  Callimachua  is  that  the  outer 
comere  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  not  turned  upwards,  —  a  characteristic 
which,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  is  decisive  in  regard  to  monuments  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  If  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  turned  upward,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  assign  to  these  two  figures  an  origin  in  times  yet  more  re- 
mote, because  the  former  of  the  two,  like  the  very  oldest  works  recognized 
as  Greek,  bean  in  its  features  some  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. The  other  shows,  in  connection  with  very  great  industry,  a  highly 
antique  rudeness,  awkwardness,  and  stifiEhess  in  the  workmanship.  Hence 
we  might  not  inappropriately  compare  it  with  the  Barberini  Genius,  of 
bronze,  as  well  as  this  with  it,  since  the  Genius  also  has  the  aspect  of 
remote  antiquity,  although  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  comen  of  the  mouth 
turned  upwards,  nor  the  eyes  sloping  towards  the  nose.  (See  Book  III. 
chap.  2,  §  10,  note.) 

To  the  torso  of  the  Pallaa  in  Dresden  we  £^ve  a  place  among  the  later 
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monmnenti  of  the  ancient  fltyle,  because  the  figares  of  the  gianti  orercom- 
ing  the  gods,  iu  the  small  bas-relief  on  the  band  running  down  the  fore- 
part of  the  mantle,  have  thick,  stout  forms  and  lively  action  ;  also  because 
there  is  a  certain  manifestation  of  art  in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  ob- 
servable in  no  one  of  the  monuments  cited  as  presumably  more  ancient 

The  three-sided  monument  in  the  same  collection  may  likewise  belong 
among  the  later  monuments  of  the  older  style,  as  the  heads  of  the  figures 
have  absolutely  nothing  of  the  upturned  comers  of  the  mouth,  nor  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ejres  towards  the  nose,  but  show  for  the  most  part  features 
of  good  shape,  and  in  some  degree  even  of  an  ideal  conformation.  The 
proportions  also  are  better  observed,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  head  to 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  less,  and  in  some  figures  the  height  is  even  seven 
times  that  of  the  head.  The  bodies  and  limbs  are  still  made  generally  too 
slender ;  hence  the  shape  on  the  whole  continues  to  seem  superfluously 
long,  and  the  head,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  too  laige.  Some 
of  the  garments  show  symmetrical  folds  lying  flat  against  and  upon  one 
another,  after  the  ancient  manner ;  others  again  are  freer,  disposed  veiy 
simply,  and  executed  with  much  skill.  Hence  another  reason  may  be 
inferred  why  the  origin  of  the  work  should  be  attributed  to  not  a  later  age 
than  when  art  was  gradually  obtaining  more  freedom,  and  was  soon  to  pass 
over  from  the  old  style,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  in  its  different 
stages,  to  one  bolder  and  grander  ;  even  the  freer  treatment  of  the  orna- 
ments below  the  bas-relief  seems  to  indicate  such  a  stage  of  transition. 

In  regard  to  the  Pallas  last  mentioned,  in  the  Herculaneum  museum,  we 
are  unable  to  give  any  more  particular  account  than  that  she  seems  as  if 
engaged  in  fight,  and  stepping  forward  quickly  with  the  right  arm  raised 
as  if  to  throw  a  spear ;  indeed  in  gesture  and  also  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  drapery  she  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  torso  in  Dresden,  men- 
tioned above.  The  Herculaneum  monument  is:  however  laxger,  and  to- 
gether with  the  head  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  art  — Okbm. 

7.  Engravings  and  explanations  of  these  vases  are  found  in  the  lUudm* 
H(m  ofths  Heraelean  Tablets  by  the  canon  Mazzocchi  in  the  royal  museum 
at  Portici.  But  the  engravings  give  a  poor  idea  of  them,  because  they  are 
made  from  wretched  drawings,  which  I  have  seen.  The  author  seems  to 
have  studied  the  originals  less  than  the  drawings,  otherwise  the  deception 
would  have  been  apparent  to  him  in  another  smaller  vase  of  this  museum, 
on  which,  as  the  inscription  shows,  are  Juno,  Mars,  and  Dcdalus.  The 
inscription  is  not  painted,  as  on  other  vases,  but  engraved ;  and  on  another 
vase  in  the  same  collection  the  word  AOPAQNOS  is  engraved  in  large  let- 
ters. The  inscription,  1IAIIM03  EPPAYE,  on  a  painted  vase  in  the  col- 
lection formerly  belonging  to  the  advocate  Joseph  Yaletta,  at  Naples,  may 
likewise  awaken  a  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whence  this  vase  came ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican 
library  where  the  other  Yaletta  vases  are.  —  W. 

8.  Through  the  author^s  instructions  inquirers  have  been  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  antique  Greek  style  in  most  of  the  monuments  which  formerly 
without  distinction  passed  for  Etruscan  ;  consequently  there  is  no  further 
complaint  as  to  the  rarity  of  such  works.    On  the  contrary,  fortune  seems 
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to  QB  to  liftTB  mde  fiill  proriiion  in  thii  direetioii ;  for  in  erexy  oolleetioB 
of  antiqnes  of  any  aixe,  either  coini  or  toudl  figures  in  bronze  or  peinted 
▼«MS  are  certain  to  be  found,  and  in  many  of  the  laiger  moBeoms  bu- 
reliefs  and  statues  of  marble,  which  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  ancient  Greek 
style.  —  Gbbm.  Ed. 

9.  The  author  undoubtedly  refers  to  two  monuments  by  Andrea  Con- 
tucci  SaneoTino  which  are  in  the  choir  of  the  church  S.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
at  Rome.  We  admit  that  the  statues  on  them  are  not  among  the  best 
works  of  this  great  roaster,  but  it  would  really  be  too  harsh  a  judgment  to 
charge  them  with  mediocrity  ;  in  particular  we  must  praise  the  one  which 
represents  Strength,  and  another  with  an  hour-glass  in  its  hand.  The 
ornaments  of  masks,  foliage,  and  figures  wrought  in  semi-relief,  desenre 
the  comroendatiou  bestowed  on  them  ;  they  an  tasteful  in  inyention,  and 
delicate  in  execution.  Hence  we  find  them  very  frequently  as  models  of 
their  kind  in  the  workshops  of  artists,  by  whom  they  are  usually  regarded 
as  antiques.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

10.  Lib.  12,  cap.  1,  note  6.  ^Bekknih.  der  OtfehmiUL  SUine,  KL  2, 
Abth.  16,  Num.  1718. 

This  objection  seems  insurmountable,  for  the  notices  of  the  ancients  on 
the  life  of  Steeichorus  show  reasons  for  setting  the  time  in  which  he  flour- 
ished earlier  than  that  of  Simonides.  The  popular  sayings  and  traditions 
from  which  the  earlier  Greek  poets  drew  their  representations  of  gods  snd 
heroes  were  also  at  the  service  of  the  {Mastic  artists,  and  we  mij^t  therefore 
reasonably  presume  that  they  drew  the  subjects  of  their  creations  from  the 
myths  believed  and  related  by  the  people,  rather  than  from  the  songs  of 
contemporaneous  poets.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

11.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Etruscans  had  no  colonnade  about  their 
temples  and  the  cellas  of  them.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the 
inventors  of  it,  as  Father  Paoli  has  shown  at  length.  {AntiehUa  di  Paia, 
Dissert.  8.)  — F. 

12.  Lib.  4,  cap.  7.  Supra  trabes  et  mpra  pariete$  trajeeturm  mti/ulorwm, 
qtuxrta  parte  eoiumna  prqjiciafUur :  —  **  Above  the  beams  and  the  walls 
the  brackets  projected,  the  projections  being  equal  to  a  quarter  part  of  the 
height  of  the  columns. "  In  this  case  the  author  confuses  the  customs  of 
antiijuity.  In  the  earliest  ages  the  Etruscans  made  a  large  projection  over 
the  walls  of  their  temples  for  the  purpose  of  being  under  cover,  and  the 
Etruscans  themselves  added  the  columns  in  order  to  give  the  needed  sup- 
port to  so  large  a  projection :  this  is  the  origin  of  the  colonnades.  Father 
Paoli  (loe.  eil,)  explains  in  an  entirely  new  way  this  chapter  of  Yitraviusi 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  understood.  —  F. 

13.  The  author  continues  thus  in  the  first  edition,  p.  240 :  "  This  con- 
formation it  has  in  common  with  the  head  of  Pallas  from  the  hand  of 
Aspa.Nius  (Stosch,  Pierres  OravSa^  pL  13),  of  which  the  style  is  similar  to 
that  of  an  age  apparently  more  ancient  than  that  denoted  by  the  shape  of 
the  letters  in  the  artist's  name.  Hence  Gori  also  {Mui.  Etrua.^  p.  91) 
conjectures  that  the  Greek  master  of  it  must  have  had  some  Etruscan  figure 
before  him."  We  hesitated  to  restore  this  passage  again  to  the  text,  be- 
cause it  has  been  decided  by  later  investigations  that  the  Pallas  head  in 
question  is  either  an  admirable  copy  of  a  work  in  the  grand  style  of  Grecian 
art,  or  an  actual  original  in  this  same  style.  —  Gxrm.  £d. 
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14.  On  tlie  base  of  tbU  figure  is  tlie  following  indcription,  first  made 
known  by  me  in  another  place  (DeaenjpUon  qf  the  Engraved  Chnu,  ete., 
Class  2,  Divis.  17,  Na  1832) :  •- 

Q.   AQTILIVS.  DtONTSnra.   KT. 

KONIA.   FAV8TINA.  STEM.   &I 

8T1TYERVNT. 

Q.  IqniUof  and  NonU  Vanitlna,  Us  wifli,  rettoMd  Hope.  —  W. 

15.  They  are  intended  to  appear  as  if  floating  in  the  air.  —  Oerm.  Ed. 

16.  Bands  which  run  crosswise  over  the  breast  and  back  must  be  thought 
of  as  the  fastenings  of  wings  only  perhaps  on  figures  like  Icarus,  in  the  two 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Albani  villa.  But  on  figures  of  Victory  and  many  others 
having  such  bands,  they  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  supports  of  the 
drapery.    (Zoega,  Baaai  Rilievi,  p.  174.)  —  Germ.  Ed. 

17.  In  the  first  edition  (p.  241),  the  following  passage  also  is  found  : 
"  Generally,  the  hair  hangs  down  in  strings  on  each  side,  as  on  Etruscan 
figures."  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  connection,  this  interpolation 
seemed  to  find  a  more  suitable  place  in  the  Notes,  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  These  Caryatides  have  been  already  mentioned  in  Book  VI.  ch.  1, 
§  19.  The  statue  with  the  inscription  CAPAANAIIAAAOC  on  the  hem  of 
the  mantle  came  into  the  Pio- Clement  museum.  Besides  the  engraving  of 
it  in  the  Monuments,  No.  168,  where  the  author  treats  of  it  at  length, 
there  is  another  in  Cavaceppi.  (Tom.  III.  tav.  27. )  But  the  explanation 
is  more  acceptable  and  the  engraving  better  in  the  FuhCUmmi  Museum 
(Tom.  II.  tav.  41),  in  which  Visconti  makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  rep- 
resents a  bearded  or  Indian  Bacchus,  so  called.  Another  good  copy  is  in 
the  Musie  Francis,  by  Robillard  Peronville  {Livrais,  43).  — Germ.  Ed. 

19.  This  coin  is  in  the  museum  of  John  Casanova,  a  Polish  painter  at 
Rome,  who  receives  a  pension  from  his  sovereign,  of  whose  rare  and  unique 
coins  I  have  an  explanation  in  preparation.  —  W. 

20.  In  the  first  edition  (p.  142)  the  passage  upon  the  Sardanapalus  is 
somewhat  different,  and  therefore  we  communicate  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  explanation,  what  could  not  easily  be  fitted  into  the  text : 
"  We  are  supposed  to  understand  that  this  statue  represents  the  celebrated 
king  of  Assyria,  but  this  cannot  be  the  fact  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  this  king,  according  to  Herodotus,  wore  no 
beard,  and  was  always  shaved,  whereas  the  statue  in  question  has  a  long 
beard.  It  evidently  belongs  to  a  good  period  in  art,  and  from  all  appear- 
ances it  was  not  executed  during  the  times  of  the  CsBsars."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

21.  There  are  some  remarks  to  be  made  on  the  shape  of  the  letters.  In 
those  which  form  an  angle  at  the  upper  part,  one  line  projects  beyond  the 
other  ;  and,  drawn  in  this  manner,  they  occur  on  inscriptions  and  also  on 
earthen  lamps.  (Passeri,  Lucem.,  Tom*  I.  tab.  24.)  But  the  projecting 
member  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  characteristic  of  later  times,  perhaps 
of  the  Antonines  ;  consequently  the  statue  could  not  be  so  ancient  as  it 
appears  to  be  from  the  artistic  indications.  But  in  the  Herculaneum  man- 
uscripts, and  on  a  piece  of  wall-work  in  that  place  {PUtur.  cP  £reoL,  Tom. 
II.  p.  221),  the  letters  are  shaped  in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  among  other 
manuscripts  is  the  treatise  by  Philodemus,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
Cicero^  and  this  essay  seems  firom  the  numerous  emendations  and  changes 
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to  be  in  the  lumd  writing  of  tlie  Epicnratn  philosopher.  Greek  letters  with 
projeeting  memben  were  tberefoie  ■lieedy  in  nee  in  the  cbtys4)f  the  Bonm 
Republic.  An  idea  of  the  Hereokneam  letters  mey  be  obtained  from  three 
pieces  of  s  similar  paper  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  (Lambec»  Cma- 
mewt.  JBibL,  Yindob.,  Tom.  Ylll.  p.  411) ;  they  are  exactly  like  the 
former,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  Vienna  letters  are  about  a  ninth  of 
an  inch  larger.  —  W. 

22.   Des  Piles,  Bemarjtui  miir  TAti  de  la  PHtUure  dt  Du  Fresnoy,  p. 
105.  —  QxRM.  Ed. 


CHAFTSB   II. 


1.  If  w«  earefhlly  study  the  progrcw  of  art  in  its  trsBsition  from  the 
ancient  stiff  and  constrsined  style  to  the  seyere  and  broad,  and  then  to 
the  powerful,  grand,  and  lofty  style,  we  see  the  artists  aoquiring  more 
technical  dexterity,  and  a  greater  power  orer  their  materiab.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  obtaining  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
pn^rtions  of  the  human  body,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  enabled 
to  imitate  nature  more  correctly. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  to  art  proceeded  from  the  change  or  rather  dera- 
tion in  the  way  of  thinking  which  b^gan  at  this  time.  Prerioosly  the  gods 
were  seen  almost  always  only  in  lirely  motion,  in  action,  in  hasty  walk  : 
Neptune  was  shaking  his  trident ;  Minerra  fighting,  in  the  act  of  hurling 
the  spear  ;  Apollo  also  seldom  otherwise  than  in  pursuit  of  Hercules,  or 
with  bow  and  arrows  in  hand ;  but  now  the  god  of  the  Muses  appears 
calm  and  peaceful,  with  the  lyre  by  his  side;  Minerva,  although  still 
armed,  has  forgotten  battle  and  enemies ;  her  attitude  is  thoughtfril, 
earnest ;  the  female  warrior  is  changed  into  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  If 
more  monuments  ni  this  age  had  been  preserred,  we  should  certainly  see 
Bacchus  also  no  longer  as  a  conqueror ;  for  on  the  more  ancient  works,  or 
on  imitations  of  the  ancient  style,  he  appears  armed,  but  as  the  genial  giver 
of  wine  and  joyonsness ;  Neptune,  no  longer  with  threatening  trident, 
but  as  the  peaceful  sovereign  of  the  seas ;  Jupiter,  not  with  the  fearful 
thunderbolt,  but  seated  on  his  throne  in  calm  sublimity,  as  the  gracious 
father  of  gods  and  men. 

The  few  known  monuments  from  this  important  period  of  the  trsnsition 
of  the  ancient  style  to  the  lofty  might  perhaps  —  since  the  duration  of  it 
cannot  be  accurately  stated  —  be  the  following. 

The  Giustiniani  VaUd,  so  called  ;  according  to  others^  a  Juno.  It  is 
not  possible  that  she  can  haTe  originated  long  after  the  m(muments  men- 
tioned above.  (Book  VIII.  ch.  1,  |  1.)  We  see  indeed  neither  greater 
sweetness  nor  more  grace  than  in  those  older  work%  but  the  cast  of  the 
folds  is  freer,  more  unrestrained  ;  the  quiet  gestures,  the  fuller  and  more 
powerful  forms  of  the  limbs,  denote  a  striving  after  dignity  and  grandeur. 
The  conformation  of  the  face,  although  it  has  not  much  that  is  pleasing 
shows  a  rimilar  feeling,  a  similar  effort,  the  same  progress  in  art.  The 
diligence,  accuracy,  and  great  preoision  with  which  ead^  angle  part  of  this 
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itatne  is  completed  pennit  the  ooi\{eetiire  thit  it  wu  the  irork  of  »yei7 
•kilfttl  artif t  of  the  day. 

An  Apollo  of  the  size  <tf  life,  In  one  of  the  halli  of  the  Pitti  pelaoe,  mt 
Florence,  atanda  on  the  right  leg,  almost  without  a  aign  of  movement ;  the 
left  is  a  little  advanced  ;  near  him  \m  a  large  lyre,  barbiton.  The  whole 
bnild  of  this  figure  showe  that  the  artist  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject ;  the  breast  and  the  parts  about  the  ribs  may  be  considered  aa 
admirable  in  this  respect ;  so  also  the  thighs  and  knees,  although  the 
muscles  and  sinews  are  expressed  too  strongly  for  the  proposed  presentation 
of  a  figure  of  youthful  age.  The  forehead  is  low  ;  the  hair  is  bound  with  a 
band  passing  around  the  head,  from  beneath  which  it  (alls  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  neck,  behind  the  ears  down  upon  the.  shoulders  in  long 
curls,  very  diligently  wrought  in  the  old  wire-like  manner.  The  eyes  are 
laxge  certainly,  and  of  good  shape ;  but  they  slope  a  very  little  towards  the 
noee ;  the  upper  eyelids  also  project  so  slightly  beyond  the  eyeball  as  not 
to  produce  any  effective  ahadows,  precisely  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
above  (Book  YIII.  chap.  1,  1 13),  as  in  the  head  of  Minerva  of  the  older 
style  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  So  also  the  lips  are  not  parted,  although 
the  mouth  in  other  respects  is  well  shaped.  The  chin  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  face  is  somewhat  long  and  very  projecting,  but  the  ears 
are  in  due  proportion  and  at  the  proper  height  In  despite  of  the  too  long 
and  prqjecting  chin,  and  also  of  the  low  forehead,  the  profile  is  pretty 
enough  and  youthful.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  treatment,  we  see 
everywhere  much  truth,  naturalness,  vigor,  and  fulness,  limbs  well  shaped 
without  exception,  although  the  artist  was  not  yet  able  to  rise  successfully 
to  the  ideal  shape  of  a  god.  The  noee  and  both  arms,  together  with  the 
great  toes,  are  modem  restorations. 

In  the  Gapitoline  museum  is  a  statue  of  a  youth  of  the  size  of  life, 
which,  so  Sbu*  as  we  may  infer  from  the  severe  treatment  of  the  hair,  face, 
and  whole  body,  was  also  executed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  grand 
style.  In  this  instance  the  upper  eyelids  project  a  little  more  beyond  the 
eyeball,  and  we  may  confidently  assume  the  work  to  be  a  portrait  on  account 
of  the  individuality  in  the  features  of  the  face.  The  characteristics  of  a 
portrait  consist  indeed,  not  merely  in  the  features  of  the  face,  but  also  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  figure,  since,  as  in  an  academic  model,  some  por- 
tions appear  to  be  of  better  shape  than  others ;  for  example,  the  thighs  are 
elegant ;  the  chest  is  proportionately  too  high  and  full ;  the  muscularity  of 
the  arius  is  very  great ;  the  ribs  and  semted  muscles  are  rendered  strongly 
and  correctly,  but  not  beautifnlly ;  the  region  from  the  extremity  of  the 
breast-bone  to  the  navel  —  which  Utter  is  executed  with  extreme  care  from 
nature — is  represented  of  almost  superfluous  length  ;  the  belly  seems  short 
The  nose,  both  forearms,  and  the  1^  below  the  knees,  together  with  the 
feet  are  modem.    (Plate  XY I. ) 

In  the  Medici  villa,  at  Rome,  there  stood  the  fragment  of  a  Minerva^ 
without  head  or  arms,  far  above  the  size  of  life.  It  shows  the  style  of 
Greek  art  after  it  had  reached  that  stage  in  which  the  representation  of 
power  and  grandeur  was  eharacterized  by  force  of  expression.  The  master 
of  this  monument  expended  everywhere  much  carefulness,  a  religious  dili- 
gence indeed,  in  the  execution  of  each  part.  Two  points  are  to  be  noticed 
as  especially  prominent ;  in  the  first  place,  the  artist  strove  to  produce 
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«boT8  all  things  the  gimnd  and  powwfel ;  and  be  aiiccaedad  in  hli  dhttm 
to  nich  a  degree  that  the  figure  approxinutoa  eTon  to  the  fearfal,  so  anga* 
lar,  broad-shoaldered,  and  atxmight  its  appearance,  so  heavy  and  aolid  ita 
tread.  Anciently  it  must  have  been  hy  no  means  deficient  in  omamenta, 
as  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  studs  with  which  perhaps  the  bronze 
serpents  on  the  breast-annor  were  fastened.  She  is  not  attired  ;  her  robe 
hangs  in  negligent  disorder  about  her  limbe,  as  though  the  goddess  —  since 
she  did  not  seek  to  please  so  much  as  to  impreas  with  rereience  —  despised 
eyen  elegance  in  dress. 

In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  see  any  striving  after  wassss  and  variety 
in  the  folds  of  the  drapeiy,  and  no  attempt  to  oppoae  broad,  rspodng  parts 
to  narrow,  frequently  broken  ones ;  consequently  this  torso  seems  to  ap- 
prove itself  as  a  work  prior  to  the  time  of  Phidias ;  for  in  all  monnrarats 
which,  on  the  highest  probability,  proceed  from  the  age  of  this  greet 
master,  we  do  not  as  yet  notice  any  pictorial  masses  based  on  li^t  and 
shadow  ;  but  yet  we  discern  a  finer  taste,  a  more  careful  selection,  and  a 
search  for  the  beautiful  so  far  as  it  is  appropriate  to  the  expression  of 
grandeur  and  godlike  loftineea. 

Number  XV.  of  the  Plates  is  intended  merely  to  give  a  hint,  not  a  clear 
idea,  of  this  monument,  as  it  was  made  merely  from  a  hasty  sketch  repre- 
senting the  monument  not  even  down  to  the  feet. 

To  this  class  of  works  belongs  also  the  four-sided  altar  in  the  Capitoline 
museum  on  which  is  represented  the  Deeds  of  Hercules,  of  which  mentioa 
has  already  been  made.  (Book  III.  ch.  2,  |  16).  The  greater  breadth  in 
the  dispoeition  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery  is  the  reason  which  induces  us 
to  hold  the  workmanship  on  this  altar  to  be  later  than  that  on  the  fragment 
just  described. 

Finally  the  large  Barberini  Muse  (Frontispieoe),  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  hereafter  (Book  IX.  ch.  1,  |  29),  must  have  originated  in  this 
period,  —  provided  it  should  be  recognised  as  an  original,  — at  a  moment 
when  the  high  style  had  become  almost  entirely  perfected,  for  the  glorious 
head  has  not  only  a  grand  character,  but  it  is  also  beautiful ;  the  hair  is 
tied  up  with  much  taste,  slmost  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. Hence  some  opinions  hold  this  statue  to  be  a  figure  c^  Apollo  the 
Barp-ptayer.  The  folds  of  the  drapeiy,  which  are  somewhat  numnrons» 
fall  straight  down,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  indsionsy 
particularly  on  the  right  side  c^  the  figure,  and  are  on  the  whole  executed 
aomewhat  more  elegantly  but  by  no  means  so  carefully  as  on  the  fragment 
of  the  Minerva  in  the  Medici  villa.  — Oebm.  Ed. 

2.  Instead  of  **  A  certain  degree  of  beauty  of  form  waa  sacrificed,**  it 
would  probably  be  more  correct  to  say,  "  A  certain  degree  of  grace  in  the 
forms  was  wanting."  For  tenderness,  beauty,  and  grace,  properly  so  called, 
were  first  seen  in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  known  in 
their  full  extent  to  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  and  even  if  they  had  been,  they 
would  not  have  been  compatible  with  the  loftiness  of  their  works,  of  the 
Jupiter,  the  Juno,  the  Minerva,  and  others.  —  Oebm.  Ed. 

8.  The  rilievi  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Athens,  have 
over  all  other  monuments  of  art  coming  from  the  age  in  which  the  high 
style  prevailed  the  superiority  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  they  repre- 
sent most  unquestionably  the  taate  introduced  by  Phidias.     It  is  well 
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known  that  this  temple  wu  built  in  the  time  of  Fhidies,  and  that  the 
laxfpe  image  of  the  goddess,  together  with  other  toreatio  works  on  it,  were 
by  his  hand.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  sculptures  ornamenting 
the  outside  of  the  building  were  executed,  if  not  immediately  after  his 
designs,  yet  under  his  influence  and  oversight,  since  he  was  the  most  cele- 
brated artist  of  his  time,  and  the  one  most  favored  by  Pericles.  A  bas- 
relief  consisting  of  eight  figures,  taken  from  the  frieze  running  around-  the 
outside  of  the  ceUa  of  the  temple,  is  now  in  Paris,  and  hss  been  published 
by  Millin.  (Mimum.  AnL  IneeL,  Tom.  II.  pL  5,  p.  23.)  Other  portions 
have  been  ti^en  to  England  (by  Lord  Elgin),  and  some,  although  not  in 
the  best  preservation,  still  adorn  the  glorious  ruins  of  the  temple. 

Even  though  the  wonderful  statue  of  the  Amazon  in  the  Pio-Clement 
museum  may  not  have  been  executed  by  Polycletus's  own  hands,  but  be 
merely  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  masterpiece  in  bronze,  still  it  can  give  us 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  skill  of  the  great  sculptor,  —  as  it  was 
executed  unquestionably  near  to  his  time,  and  by  a  very  excellent  master, 
—  for  the  techni<'>l  treatment  expresses  the  subject  spiritually  and  per- 
fectly well. 

With  this  Amazon  are  connected  in  regard  to  style,  and  consequently 
also  in  time,  those  figures  of  the  family  of  Niobe  which  can  pass  for  un- 
doubted originals.  The  reason  why  we  hold  the  best  figures  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Niobe  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  artist  than  the  master 
of  the  Amazon  is,  that  we  perceive  him  carefully  striving  to  attain  the 
most  nicely  balanced  beauty  of  the  forms,  and  we  an  not  surprised  that 
Winckelmann  frequently  breaks  out  into  the  warmest  praises  of  these  won- 
derful monuments  ;  nowhere  eke  is  the  lofty  seen  blended  with  the  beauti- 
ful in  so  glorious  a  union. 

We  cannot  here  pass  over  in  silence  the  torso  in  the  Capitoline  museum, 
unfortunately  restored  by  Monot  as  a  dying  gladiator,  and  now  known  by 
this  name,  because  it  originated  from  a  figure  resembling  the  celebrated 
Discobulus  of  Myron  ;  consequently,  as  probably  a  contemporaneous  or 
even  later  copy,  —  executed  however  with  admirable  care  and  truth,  —  it 
throws  upon  us  a  reflection  at  least  of  the  art  of  the  greatest  master  in 
athletic  shapes. 

Of  other  monuments  of  this  kind  which  are  to  be  considered  not  as 
copies  but  as  probable  originals,  we  also  mention  in  addition  to  the  torso 
in  bronze  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  which  hss  been  described  at  length 
(Book  YIl.  ch.  2,  I  22,  note),  the  marble  figure  of  an  athlete,  huger  than 
life,  to  be  found  in  the  same  place. 

The  forms  are  generally  poweriul,  assuming,  especially  in  the  neck,  a 
certain  angular  character ;  the  ribs  are  strongly  manifested,  as  are  also  the 
muscles  and  joints  in  the  thighs  and  legs.  These  chantcteristics  are  too 
significant  for  any  one  to  doubt  the  period  and  style  to  which  the  work  be- 
longs. We  recognize  at  the  same  time  in  the  features  of  the  face,  besides 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Greek  national  conformation,  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  a  portrait,  apprehended  with  much  truth.  For  example, 
the  mouth  is  proportionately  somewhat  Isrge  ;  the  eyes  small,  etc.  This 
monument  is  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation  ;  only  both  arms  and 
the  tip  of  the  nose  have  been  restored  ;  the  upper  lip  is  somewhat  injured. 

The  Ludovisi  Juno  (Plate  XVL,  Letter  A,  YoL  L)   may  indeed  worthily 
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represent  the  ideal  of  this  goddess,  perfected  hy  Polyeletns  in  his  oelelaited 
masterpiece  at  Argos.  Yet  this  head  apparently  belongs  to  a  kter  age.  We 
might  even  regard  it  not  as  a  copy,  prDperiy  so  called^  bat  merely  as  an 
imitation  in  general  of  the  batnres  of  the  masterpiece  exhibited  by  Poly 
cletns,  and  by  the  ancients  held  to  be  nnsnrpassable,  in  the  same  wny  that 
we  recognize  in  the  numerons  heads  of  Jupiter  imitations  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  of  Phidias.  But  when  we  compare  the  Ludovisi  ookasal  head  with 
the  Amazon  above  mentioned*  we  learn  from  the  treatment  of  the  hair, 
which  is  Tery  much  softer  and  slighter,  and  also  from  the  diminished 
sharpness  with  which  the  fonns  are  rendered,  that  it  was  not  ezecnted 
until  after  the  time  of  Pdydetus.  If  we  may  venture  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  it  probably  originated,  we  may  assign  it  to  the  age  in  which  the 
lofty  style  still  existed,  yet  as  a  later  creation  of  that  style,  and  aa  a  fbi^ 
runner  of  the  softness  and  pleasing  grace  that  ware  about  to  make  their 
appearance. 

Finally,  we  mark  with  the  oelebiated  work  of  Agasiasi  or  the  Boigheae 
Qladiator  so  called,  the  termination  of  the  grand  and  severe  style,  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  pleasing  beautiful,  and  soft  style.  The  tech- 
nical treatment  of  this  statue  may  be  termed  expressive,  masculine,  and 
decided ;  exact  truth  is  in  an  especial  degree  a  predominating  character- 
istic ;  even  the  hair  is  no  longer  so  wire-like  as  we  see  it  in  all  the  monu- 
ments mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ludovisi  Juno  ;  it 
however  still  retains  sufficient  traces  to  recall  the  severe  manner  which 
existed  in  the  age  when  the  lofty  style  flourished.  In  regard  to  freedom 
and  ease  of  movement,  this  masterpiece  well  deserves  its  superiority  over 
all  other  monuments  of  ancient  art  now  extant.  We  cannot  imagiBe  a 
more  lifelike  figure.  —  Obrm.  Ed. 

i.  We  venture  to  point  also  to  the  beantiAil  and  pleanng  style  in  a  few 
of  the  most  authentic  monuments,  that  is,  in  those  works  of  art  in  which 
grandeur  of  forms  is  united  with  tenderness  and  softness  in  execution,  so 
that  though  the  beauty  and  sweetness  predominate,  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  expression  of  character,  in  short,  in  monuments  of  art  of  the  age 
of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus,  the  oiiginaton  and  greatest  masten  of  the 
beautiful  style. 

The  two  wonderful  heads  ^*  one  of  which  bean  the  name  of  the  Capito- 
line  Ariadne  (YoL  I.,  Frontispiece),  and  the  other  of  tiie  Dying  Alexander 
— jusUy  deserves  the  first  place  here. 

The  so-called  Dying  Alexander  is  a  head  larger  than  life,  and  probably 
the  fragment  of  a  statue  whose  peculiar  significance  it  is  difficult  to  asoer^ 
tain.  Like  the  Laocoon  it  expreases  pain  and  distress  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  in  a  still  grander,  nobler  sense  than  in  the  statue.  The  forms 
are  inconceivably  soft,  flowing,  noble ;  the  technical  treatment  is  altogether 
perfect. 

We  must  admit  that  the  statue  of  which  this  head  was  a  part  anciently 
stood  against  a  wall  or  in  a  niche,  since  it  was  the  intention  of  the  artast 
that  the  left  side  of  the  face  principally  should  be  presented  to  view.  Con- 
sequently the  eye,  ear,  etc,  of  the  right  side  are  negligently  handled,  or 
rather  less  finished.  Fortunately  the  left  side  of  the  face,  as  the  principal 
side,  is  also  in  a  tolembly  good  state  of  preservation.  The  injured  places 
are  the  eyebrow  over  the  left  eye,  and  the  lower  eyelid,  the  uppw  eyelid  of 
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the  right  eye^  and  the  lips  alao  slightly ;  the  nose  is  almost  entirely  new 
work,  as  is  also  a  considerable  piece  of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  hack  of  the  head  ;  also  some  of  the  locks  of 
hair  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  together 
with  the  breast  These  modem  restorations  cannot  be  called  bad  in  them- 
selves, bnt  they  do  not  fittingly  correspond  to  the  admirable  character  of 
the  antique  portions,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  artist  who  made  the  restorations 
had  not  generally  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  monument.  On  this 
account  there  is  a  discordance  of  action  between  the  original  antique  parts 
and  the  modem  restorations  which  disturbs  the  unity  of  expression,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  mentally  separate  and  calmly  study  the  marble  parts  by 
themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  merits  of 
this  work  of  art  from  the  casts  usually  taken. 

The  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  Florentine  galloiy, 
and  the  large  Bacchus  child  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  are  connected  in 
style  and  therefore  aUo  in  time  with  the  Dying  Alexander,  and  the  Ariadne 
so  called.  (Upon  the  young  Hercules,  compare  Book  V.  ch.  1,  §  19,  note 
(Plate  IV.  YoL  I.)  ;  upon  the  Capitoline  child.  Book  VIII.  ch.  2,  $  28, 
note.) 

In  the  torso  of  a  seated  Bacchus  figure,  formerly  among  the  Famese 
antiquities,  we  have  another  example  in  which  grandeur  is  admirably 
united  with  beauty  and  softness.  Compared  with  this,  the  Bacchus  in  the 
Ludovisi  villa  seems  indeed  less  vigorous,  but  it  possesses  more  fascination 
on  account  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  limbs^  and  the  wonderfully  soft 
flow  of  the  outlines.  The  admirable  torso  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  is  a 
softer  presentation  of  the  same  god  in  boyhood. 

In  the  bas-reliefSB  with  which  the  Watch-tower  or  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes,  so  called,  the  Choragic  Feast  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  is  orna- 
mented, we  still  possess  works  well  preserved  aiid  absolutely  authentic  of  the 
age  in  which  the  beautiful  style  of  Greek  art  flourished ;  for  Lysicrates,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  Olympiad,  consequently 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before  Christ,  under  the  archon  Eufene- 
tus,  won  the  prize  by  means  of  his  Choral  Dance  ;  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
Praxiteles  lived  about  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad.  That  build- 
ing therefore  was  erected  either  whilst  this  great  artist  was  still  alive,  or 
shortly  after  his  death.  We  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  these  bas-reliefs  only 
from  engravings  (Stuart's  AfUiquitUa  of  Athena^  ch.  4)  ;  but  even  with  so 
imperfect  copies  before  us  we  do  not  fail  to  see  that  the  style  of  the  work 
is  admirably  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  noble.  In  regard  to  invention, 
the  work  also  satisfies  its  purpose,  that  of  adorning  a  frieze,  which  it  does 
with  so  much  spirit,  versatility,  taste,  and  skill,  that  it  may  stand  as  a 
model,  and  be  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of  the  age  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

If  we  wish  to  get  the  fullest  idea  of  the  beautiful  style,  or  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement  which  art  attained  among  the  Greeks,  we  must  also 
not  neglect  the  copies  still  extant  of  celebrated  works  by  esteemed  masters. 
The  almost  countless  figures  of  Venus  in  the  attitude  of  Venus  de'  Medici 
are  probable  imitations  of  the  world-renowned  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxi- 
teles ;  so  also  there  are  numerous  copies  of  the  celebrated  satyr,  irt^iS^iy- 
ros,  by  the  same  master,  of  which  full  mention  has  already  been  made. 
(BookV.  ch.1,  S§  6,  6>8.) 
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Copiet  of  the  Apollo  Sunoetonoi,  Another  masterpieoe  by  tfaa  mm 
Artist,  Are  aIao  found  in  nnmben  Almost  as  great  Some  of  them  ere  rery 
beAutifal,  especially  thst  of  the  Boighese  tUIa. 

We  niAy  aIso  stste  positively  thst  copies  of  the  celebnted  Thespian 
Cupid  by  this  Artist  Aie  still  extsnt  But  which  of  the  seyeral  Ancient 
stAtues  representing  Cupid  Are  RAlly  copies  of  thst  work  which  was 
esteemed  equsl  to  the  Venus  c^  Cnidus,  or  which  were  perchAuce  mod- 
elled Alter  the  other  Cupid,  aIso  a  celebnted  production  of  Praxiteles,  that 
stood  At  PArion,  on  the  ses  of  MArmorA,  we  Are  umible  to  form  Any  well- 
grounded  conjecture,  becAUse  we  hATe  no  pArticulAT  Account  of  the  Atti- 
tude,  treAtment,  And  Attributes  of  the  originsls. 

In  the  so-csUed  Genius  in  the  Pio-Cleroent  museum.  And  aIso  in  the 
beAutiful  ststue  of  the  Borghese  vills,  likewise  UAmed  a  Genius,  we  imagine 
thst  we  see  copies  of  the  Thespisn  Cupid ;  And  there  is  nothing  improb- 
Able  in  the  conjecture,  inesmuch  as  the  Genius  in  the  Borghese  vilU  seems 
to  indicAte  sn  origiuAl  of  which  the  style  snd  tAste  corresponded  to  the 
style  And  tAste  thAt  prevAiled  At  the  time  of  Praxiteles. 

But  we  cAu  scArcely  imegine  the  hAlf-figure  in  the  Pio-Clement  mnsenm, 
the  legs  And  Arms  of  which  sre  lost,  to  be  a  copy  of  a  work  by  PrAxiteles, 
becAuse  the  hAndling  of  the  hair  end  flesh  denotes  the  severe  style,  snd 
consequently,  if  the  monument  is  a  copy,  An  older  origiuAl. 

Another  conjecture  by  Visoonti  is  more  Admissible,  nsmely,  thAt  we 
still  possess  copies  of  the  Thespisn  Cupid  by  Lysippus,  sUo  a  rery  cele- 
brated ststue,  in  the  oft-recurring  figures  of  a  winged  boy  who  is  trying 
his  bow.     The  best  of  these  copies  ii  in  the  CapitoUoe  museum. 

The  sction  of  this  figure  is  full  of  grace  ;  the  forms  sra  very  elegent, 
soft,  And  flowing ;  but  the  unsupported  limbs  lesd  us  to  coigecture  sn 
original  of  bronze  rather  tliAU  of  mArble.  Moreorer  the  figures  of  Praxi- 
teles, of  which  our  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  copies,  are  a11  repre- 
sented in  A  stAte  of  repose,  end  tliia  Cupid  is  in  lively  Action  ;  hence  it  is 
more  probAble  tbAt  the  origiuAl  was  a  work  of  Lysippus  than  of  Praxi- 
teles. —  Germ.  Ed. 

5.  Lncian,  Tom.  II.  p.  898,  not  18.     Ccnf,  Tom.  III.  p.  200,  not  245. 
The  author  has  given  a  wrong  mcAuing  to  this  pssssge,  for  the  words  of 

X^p«r  of  no\uirXfffrov  do  not  Apply  to  beAutiful  hAuds  executed  by  Poly- 
cletus,  but  to  his  Artistic  dexterity,  as  the  next  verse  aIso  clesrly  shows.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

6.  The  friendly  relstions  which  existed  between  Parrhasius  snd  Socrates 
is  shown  in  the  conversstion  of  the  two  men,  as  recorded  in  Xenophon. 
(Memarab.,  lib.  8,  csp.  19.)  —  Germ.  Ed. 

7.  In  the  NoUt  to  the  Hidory  of  Ancient  Art,  p.  47,  this  pssssge  is  ex- 
pressed somewhat  more  clesrly  in  the  following  numner :  '*  Then  Arose  the 
idcA  of  thAt  grace  which  chArocterizes  the  heAds  of  Correggio,  end  which 
is  better  felt  in  his  works  thsn  described  ;  they  hsve  not  the  lofty  grace.'* 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Bninckii,  Analeda,  Tom.  I.  p.  27,  not.  95,  vers.  8,  in  this  peasage 
undoubtedly  refere  to  the  shape  of  the  nose  of  Eros,  which,  like  the  noses 
of  children,  was  Uunt ;  for  as  Aristotle  (Probl^  88,  18)  teaches  : — 

TJk  vcuSfa  wdrra  aifid, 
All  yoong  ebikbwi  hav*  list  noNS. 

Germ.  Ed. 
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9.  SueUm,,  l»  Galtey  ck^  18.  Feiiit  io  Simu$  e  villa  (otben  with 
Maretos  read  Onetimiu),  **The  flatnoee  came,  alas,  from  the  city,"  is  not 
to  be  referred  altogether  to  the  nose  of  Galba,  but  rather  to  his  niggardly, 
lepalsiye  character.  These  words,  borrowed  from  a  fabula  AUHana^  **  a 
comic  farce,*'  have  reference  probably  to  some  ayaricioos  comic  ancient  who 
on  account  of  his  nose  was  jestingly  called  Simus  in  the  play,  and  who, 
when  his  return  from  the  city  was  announced,  caused  as  great  a  fright  as 
Galba  did  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  theatre  in  Rome  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  —  Germ.  £d. 

10.  See  note  1. 

11.  This  statue  has  gone  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum.  It  was  held 
by  Visconti  to  be  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Palatine  Apollo,  by  Scopas,  of 
which  Pliny  makes  mention.  (Lib.  86,  cap.  5,  §  4,  not  7.)  Its  merit  is 
not  yery  great,  although  it  awakens  the  idea  of  a  good  original  from  which 
it  was  copied.  An  engraying  of  it  is  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum.  (Tom. 
I.  tay.  28.)  — F. 

12.  Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  10,  {  86,  not  19. 

Aristides  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles  ;  he  painted  not  a  dead  mother, 
but  a  mother  dying  of  a  wound,  and  her  child  crawling  to  her  breast  The 
mother  seemed  to  notice  it,  and  to  be  in  dread  lest  the  child  might  lick 
the  blood  when  the  milk  ceased  to  flow  from  her  dead  body.  In  the  Greek 
Anthology  {Analeeta.,  Tom.  II.  p.  275,  not  1),  an  epigram  by  ^milianus 
Micaeus  is  found  which  seems  to  haye  been  suggested  by  this  painting  of 
Aristides.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  This  child  is  a  boy  embracing  the  neck  of  a  swan  with  both  arms, 
and  pressing  it  joyfully  to  his  breast.  (Mtta.  Capitol, ,  Tom.  III.  tay.  64.) 
The  expression  in  the  face  as  well  as  in  the  whole  position  is  exceedingly 
lifelike,  artless,  pleasing ;  the  grouping  is  admirable,  simple,  and  elegant ; 
the  style  of  the  forms  noble  ;  ths  workmanship  yery  good.  The  tip  of  the 
nose,  a  small  portion  of  one  arm,  half  of  the  left  thigh,  the  leg  down  to 
the  heel,  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  and  the  whole  head  of  the  swan  are  new. 
A  few  smaller  injuries  haye  been  repaired  with  stucco. 

In  the  Capitoline  museum  is  another  seated  boy  of  much  nobler  art  and 
grander  style  of  forms.  He  seems  in  the  act  of  removing  a  comic  mask 
from  his  face.  The  position  and  turn  of  the  figure,  the  soft  character  of 
the  flesli,  the  flow  in  the  outlines,  the  laigeness  in  the  forms,  everything  in 
fact  fills  with  astonishment  the  connoisseur  spectator.  Unfortunately  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  and  also  the  left  arm  have  been  very  much  injured 
and  repaired.  Both  legs  below  the  knee  together  with  the  feet  and  right 
hand  are  new. 

The  young  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  previously  mentioned  (Book 
YIII.  ch.  2,  §  5,  not  4),  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  is  justly  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  shapes.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is  merely  nat- 
ural, soft,  lovely,  and  tender,  a  small  Genius  with  wings,  lying  asleep  on 
his  robe  spread  beneath  him,  in  the  same  gallery,  is  especially  deserving  of 
praise.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  poppy-head  ;  near  him  lies  a  butterfly, 
which  also  is  seemingly  asleep.  This  figure,  from  the  elegance  of  its  forms 
and  the  childish  grace,  the  innocence  and  repose  of  its  sweet  sleep,  has  a 
truly  fascinating,  a  resistless  charm.  One  of  the  wings,  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  both  little  hands,  a  portion  of  the  robe  on  which  he  lies,  as  also  the 
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legs  fimn  the  Icbmi  downwaid,  and  the  heid  of  tiM  butterfly,  neon  to  be 
new.  Theee  ratoimtioiu  howerer  are  of  the  beet  kiiid»  mud  uiidoabtedly 
executed  by  en  exoellent  mester  of  modern  time.  There  ie  a  tradition  that 
this  Oenioe  is  one  of  the  antiques  which  the  munificent  Giuliano  de  San 
Gallo  begged  from  the  king  of  Naples  as  a  present  for  i^orenzo  de'  HedicL 
(Comp.  Vasarit  VUa  di  Oiuliano  ed  Anttmi^  4a  San  OaUo,  Tom.  III.  p. 
144).  In  the  Borgheee  gallery  at  Bome  there  are  also  two  very  beautiful 
antique  children ;  both  are  standing  figures.  One  of  them  holds  exnltingly 
a  bird  in  his  hands  ;  the  other  has  fetten  on,  and  the  expreesion  is  of  grief 
and  distress.  The  handling  of  the  marble  is  exceedingly  soft  and  tender, 
and  in  this  particular  neither  has  any  marked  superiority,  but  the  one  with 
the  bird  is  as  a  whole  mora  pleasing  and  artless.  —  Gbbii.  Ed. 

14.  This  small  Satyr  or  Faun  was  taken  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum. 
(Jftii.  PithClem.,  Tom.  IV.  tav.  81.)  When  it  was  restored,  a  cup  was  put 
into  his  hands,  which  he  holds  as  if  about  to  cany  it  to  his  mouth  and 
drink.  In  thii  museum  there  is  another  sitting  child,  also  in  white  mar- 
ble, who  lifts  up  hie  right  hand  as  if  triumphnntly,  and  with  his  left  sup- 
ports himself,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up,  on  a  goose,  which  he  presses 
to  the  ground.  Thie  monument  was  found  not  long  sinoe  near  Oen- 
ano.  —  F. 

15.  Both  figures  are  more  than  half  the  size  of  life,  and  Icarus  has  Teiy 
beautiful  flowing  forms.  According  to  Zo^  (Baati  Rilievi,  Tom.  I.  p. 
208)  the  antique  portion  of  this  monument  oonsiits  of  two  fragmenta,  the 
larger  of  which  contains  the  figure  of  Icarus  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  middle  of  the  thighs ;  betides  the  legs  however  there  are  also  want- 
ing the  whole  of  the  right  ann,  and  the  left  hand.  The  other  fragment 
consists  merely  of  the  right  foot  of  Dcdalus,  and  a  portion  of  the  foot  of 
the  work-bench  at  which  he  sits  and  works.  {AndaU  MonumentSf  No. 
95.)  — Qb&m.  £o. 


CHAPTER   III. 


1.  Can  it  indeed  be  altogether  true  that  the  gods  and  heroes  had  been 
already  figured  in  every  poesible  poeition,  that  the  forms  were  already  ex- 
hausted, and  it  had  become  impoesible  to  invent  any  new  onea  ?  If  we 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  art  of  design,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  any  single  subject  can  be  represented  in  many,  always  new,  ways. 
How  many  times  has  the  Holy  Family  not  been  painted  by  the  most 
celebrated  artirts,  indeed  by  Baphael  alone^  without  exhausting  the 
subject  f 

A  oo-operatiTe  cause  of  the  downfall  of  art  was,  according  to  Yitruviua 
(lib.  7,  ca]i.  5,  |  3),  a  certain  longing  after  novelty,  which,  departing  from 
truth  and  nature,  the  sole  guides  of  the  ancient  artists,  nusled  to  extrava- 
gance and  singularity.  According  to  Pliny  (lib.  85,  cap.  1),  painting  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  faUe  taste,  of  a  later  growth,  for  marble  slabs  and 
works  in  gold,  with  which  instead  of  pictures  the  walls  of  rooms  were 
covered.  Petronius  (Satyrie.,  cap.  88,  p.  428)  assigns  several  other 
grounds  for  the  decline  of  painting.  — A. 
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2.  Fea  Temarict  vwy  Jnstly  that  the  anfhor  has  miainterpnted  Qnin- 
tQian  (lib.  2,  cap.  8),  whoae  words  are  :  "A  distinguished  orator  would 
be  able  to  teach  in  the  best  manner  not  only  the  most  important  principles 
of  oratory,  but  also  those  of  less  weight"  He  makes  his  meaning  still 
more  clear  by  a  comparison,  for  he  asserts  that  "  Phidias  fashioned  Jupiter 
in  the  best  manner,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  another  artist 
could  have  executed  the  ornaments  on  that  glorious  monument  better  than 
Phidias."  This  excellence  of  Phidias  in  details  is  confirmed  by  Pausaniaa 
(lib.  5,  cap.  11),  and  Pliny  (Ub.  86,  cap.  5,  f  4,  not.  4).  Pliny  (lib.  84, 
cap.  8,  §  19,  not.  6)  makea  a  similar  remark  of  Lysippus^  who  was  also 
distinguished  for  his  intelligent  workmanship  of  accessories.  —  Osrm.  Ed. 

8.  This  remark  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  it  applies  however  only  to  art 
among  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that  excess  in  softness 
and  roundness  was  probably  a  characteristic  of  art  principally  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  of  that  age.  The  works  which  on  the  highest  probability 
were  executed  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  show  no  superfluous  soft- 
ness ;  but  they  frequently  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  breadth,  for  example,  in 
the  folds  of  the  drapery.  In  the  monuments  of  the  Roman  emperors,  when 
art  had  simk  still  deeper,  sharp  angles  and  straight  lines  are  again  found ; 
and  this  very  deficiency  in  softness  and  roundness  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics by  which  this  period  in  art  is  recognized.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

4.  The  inscription  is  ArOAAONIOS  APXIOT  AeHNAIOS  HFOHSE  :  — 
ApoUtmiuB,  the  Athenian,  mm  of  Atehius,  made;  not  APXHOT,  as  Baiardi 
has  read  it  (Catalog,  de*  Man.  d  Breol,,  No.  210,  p.  170) ;  also  not  EFOI- 
H2E,  as  Martorelli  reads  it.  {De  Begia  Thee.  Calam,,  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  p. 
424.)  The  former  holds  EnOHSE,  which  is  meant  for  EFOIHSE,  for  a 
very  ancient  mode  of  writing  the  word  ;  but  his  opinion  is  true  only  so  far 
as  this,  that  it  is  a  form  taken  from  an  ancient  ^lic  verb,  vo^.  (Chis* 
hull,  AntiquU,  Asiat,  ad  Tnecr,  Sig.,  p.  89.)  But  this  verb  however  is 
found  in  certain  poets  (Aristoph.,  EquU,,  vers.  464  ;  Theoorit.,  Idyll,,  X. 
vers.  88),  and  even,  as  stated  above,  in  the  inseription  on  the  Venus  de* 
Medici,  and  in  an  inseription  of  the  ohapel  of  Pontanus,  at  Naples,  which 
belongs  indisputably  to  a  later  age.  (De  Samo,  VUa  Ptintani,  p.  97.)  I 
have  moreover  found  this  word  in  the  following  inscription  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Fulvlus  Ursinus,  in  the  Vatican  library  :  COAfiN  AIAT- 
MOT  TTXHTI  CnOHCC  MNHMHC  XAPIN  :  -^  Solan,  the  aon  o/Didymus^ 
made  something  for  Fortune,  ae  a  memorial.  It  is  dso  found  in  another 
inscription  in  the  Altieri  viUa,  and  in  the  work  of  Count  Caylus  (Ree, 
(T  Antiq,  Orecq,,  Tom.  II.  pL  76).  It  is  not  therefore  very  uncommon,  aa 
Gori  thinks  (Jftia.  Fkr.  StaL^  tav.  26,  p.  85),  still  less  is  it  so  great  an 
error  as  Marietta  ( TraiU  dee  Pierree  Oraviee,  Tom.  I.  p.  102)  supposes, 
when  he  infers  from  it  that  the  inscription  on  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is 
8puriou& — W. 

5.  Such  paintings  are  called  at  the  present  day  Grotesques  or  Ara- 
besques, and  probably  those  described  and  censured  here  by  Vitruviua 
were  similar  to  those  which  were  discovered  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  at  Borne,  and  wers  imitated  by  Raphael  in  the  Loggle  of 
the  Vatican.  These  paintings  on  the  walls  of  said  Baths,  having  been 
discovered  anew  in  1770,  were  published  in  a  lai^ge  folio  by  Ludovioo 
Mirri,  and  explained  by  Carlettai.  (L$  AnHeh,  Comer,  delle  Terme  di 
Tito.)— A. 
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6.  Tom.  L  p.  S8S.  En  la  repr^Mntuit  oomsiA  1m  femmM  ae  mettent 
aigonrd'hoL  —  F. 

7.  See  Book  XL  cL  S,  i  8S. 

There  began  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  eariier  indeed,  a  practice  which  waa 
not  only  much  lidienled,  bat  also  waa  very  iigurioos  in  ita  effect  on  art  It 
oonsistad  not  only  in  ooniecrating  atatuea  to  other  goda  than  those  for 
whom  they  were  originally  intended,  by  a  change  in  the  inscriptions,  putra- 
ypd/f€Uf  {fMT4wiypdftuf),  but  also  in  removing  from  ancient  statues  and 
figures  the  original  heads,  and  replacing  them  by  new  heads  of  the  gods, 
heroes,  etc,  to  whom  it  was  desired  to  pay  homage,  /ttn^wtf/J^ciir.  (Plin., 
lib.  35,  cap  2,  S  2.)  — Gkem.  £d. 

8.  These  colossal  frsgments  may  be  found  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
the  Conserratori.  Two  feet,  of  which  the  handling  is  extraordinarily  soft 
and  flowing,  are  of  the  utmost  beauty ;  the  heels  of  both  are  wanting. 
The  hand  of  similar  colossal  proportions,  which  i>  arranged  aboTe  the  feet, 
lacks  the  thumb.  All  the  parts  are  more  strongly  expressed  here  than  in 
the  feet,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  distanoe  at  which  the  hand  of 
the  colossus,  when  upright,  would  be  Tiewed  by  a  spectator  standing  near 
to  it.  The  yeina  are  denoted  both  on  the  feet  and  hand  ;  hence  we  may 
entertain  some  doubt  whether  these  pieces  really  belonged  to  an  Apollo,  aa 
mentioned  in  the  modem  inscription  attached  to  them. 

In  the  same  place  are  found  other  enormoualy  large  fragments  of  marble, 
namely,  an  elbow,  on  which  likewiae  the  veins  are  expressed,  a  knee, 
pieces  of  a  foot  and  leg.  To  these  probably  belonged  also  an  enonnous  head, 
which  passes  for  a  likeness  of  Domitian.  The  whole  of  the  back  part  of  it  is 
wanting ;  the  face  together  with  the  ears  is  well  preserved,  and  the  execu* 
tion  u  good  and  flowing.  But  it  is  lacking  in  ideal  grandeur  of  style  and 
forms ;  the  eyes  are  disproportionately  Urge,  and  notwithstanding  the 
comers  are  small  and  pointed ;  the  mouth  is  small ;  the  lips  thin.  We 
might  almost  assert  that  the  master  of  this  monument  did  not  possess  the 
ability  and  skill  requinte  to  such  a  colossus,  and  that  the  individual 
copied  was  also  not  a  suitable  model  for  such  a  work.  —  Germ.  £o. 

0.  These  sarcophagi  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  of  skill  with  which  they 
are  executed,  and  certainly  proceed  from  different  ages.  The  first  bears 
the  name  of  the  Trojan  marble.  It  is  very  laige ;  on  the  cover  are  two 
recumbent  figures  of  the  sixe  of  life,  wrought  in  very  high  relief.  A  simil- 
arity u  imagined  to  exist  between  their  features  and  those  of  the  imsges  of 
Alexander  Severaa  and  his  mother,  Julia  Mammiea,  and  hence  this  monu* 
ment  is  held  to  be  their  funeral  urn.  But  in  Book  XII.  oh.  2,  §  22,  the 
author  aatisftictorily  refutes  this  supposition.  The  workmanship  is  not 
above  mediocrity,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  a  time  when  art  had  already 
greatly  d^nerated.  The  bas-reliefs  also  on  the  four  sides  are  nothing 
more  than  copies  of  older  and  better  works  of  art  A  copy  of  this  monu- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  CapUolins  Muaeum  (Tom.  lY.  tav.  1-4),  and  in 
Piranesi  (Ze  ATUiehUd  Romans,  Tom.  II.  tav.  83-85),  in  which  may  also 
be  seen  an  engraving  of  the  celebrated  Barberini  vase,  so  called,  now  in  the 
British  museum,  which  was  found  in  this  laige  sepulchral  um. 

The  workmanship  of  the  second  (Mu8.  Capitol,  Tom.  VI.  tav.  26 ; 
Mottummts  AtUijuez  du  Mu$Se  NapoU,  Tom.  IV.  pi.  22-28X  although  bet* 
ter  than  that  of  the  first,  can  by  no  means  be  termed  excellent    But  the 
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figures  of  the  Mnees  collectively  are  eztnordinarily  vala«ble  on  account  of 
their  noble  attitudes  and  well-arranged  drapery.  They  were  probably 
copied  from  statues  formerly  very  celebrated,  because  we  can  percelye  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  folds  in  their  robes  that  some  of  the  figures  were  in- 
tended by  the  artist  who  conceived  them  to  receive  the  light  from  one  side, 
and  othera  from  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  form  unbroken  and  effective 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  whereas  the  workman  of  the  sarcophagus  omit- 
ted to  group  the  figures  with  that  regard  to  the  principles  of  illumination 
and  masses  which  was  required  to  produce  the  necessary  effect.  The 
comera  of  the  cover  are  ornamented  with  masks  ;  between  them  is  a  long 
slender  bas-relief  which  represents  Fauns  and  Nymphs,  in  groups  ad- 
mirably conceived  and  arranged,  lying  down  and  drinking.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  this  monument  is  merely  an  imitation  of  older  and  more 
admirable  works. 

The  third  is  in  regard  to  the  skill  shown  in  the  execution  about  equal  to 
the  one  just  described.  But  in  the  design  of  the  whole  there  is  more  con- 
nection, a  higher,  nobler  spirit ;  the  forms,  hair,  arrangement  and  cast  of 
the  drapery  seem  to  point  to  an  original  of  the  time  when  the  grand  style 
prevailed.  The  cover  is  embellished  at  the  comen  in  a  similar  manner 
with  masks,  between  which  is  a  long  slender  bas-relief  representing  figures 
of  vanquished  Amazons  with  their  weapons,  arranged  with  an  unsurpass- 
able excellence.     (Afti«.  Capitol.,  Tom.  IV.  tav.  23.) 

The  skill  shown  in  the  execution  of  the  fourth,  in  the  Albani  villa,  .is 
not  deserving  of  especial  praise,  yet  there  is  much  that  is  pleasing  in  all 
the  figures ;  and  as  a  whole  it  has  a  rich  and  decorated  look.  In  the  repre- 
sentation on  it  we  also  see  with  the  author  the  Nuptials  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus,  although  Zo^ '(^osn  Rilievi,  Tom.  II.  tav.  52,  53)  will  not  con- 
cede to  the  figures  any  heroic  signification,  seeing  in  it  only  an  ordinary 
marriage.  Zo^ga  was  the  firat  to  notice  that  this  monument  was  wrought 
not  from  Parian  marble,  but  from  the  alabaster  of  Volterra. 

The  sarcophagus  in  the  Boighese  villa,  showing  the  Death  of  Mdeager  in 
high-relief  {Seulture  del  Palazzo  della  Villa  Pinciana,  Stanza  3,  No.  12), 
has  especial  value  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  admirably  conceived  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  beautifully  arranged  ;  and  as  this  subject,  represented 
in  a  similar  manner,  is  found  on  several  antique  sarcophagi,  it  may  well  be 
that  all  of  them  are  copied  from  one  celebrated  ancient  work.  This  Bor- 
ghese  monument  may  have  but  little  superiority  in  point  of  execution  over 
the  Trojan  marble  mentioned  above ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  a 
better  executed  monument  of  this  kind  than  the  other  Boighese  one  having 
on  it  the  fable  of  Actson.  (Stanza  7,  No.  16-17.)  Drapery  and  figures 
are  absolutely  in  the  best  style,  and  in  every  part  the  hand  and  mind  of  a 
skilful  master  are  visible.  — Germ.  Ed. 

10.  An  exception  to  this  remark  may  be  found  in  the  temple  at  Nismes, 
in  France,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maison  Carie,  "  the  square  house,'* 
which  Barthelemy  (Mim,  $ur  Us  Aneiens  Monwnents  de  Rome,  Acad,  des 
hiacripL,  Tom.  XXVIII.  Mim.,  p.  580)  thinks  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  most  beautiful  remains  of  Rome  or  Athens.  All  connoisseun  and 
learned  men  agree  with  him  generally  in  this  opinion.  (CMrisseau,  Anti- 
fuiUs  de  France,  Premiere  Partio,  Antiq,  deNisttiss,  Princ.)  This  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Lucius  and  Caius,  the  adopted  sons  of  Augustus,  as  shown 
by  the  following  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  temple :  — 
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C.  CAE8ARI.  AVGUSTL  F.  COa  L.  CAESABI. 

AVGV8TI.  F.  COa  DES16NAT0. 

PRINCIPIBV8.  IVVENTVTIS. 


*'T(»  Oiiof  Gkht,  Son  of  Aagvotw,  Connil  lloet ;  to  Loeioi  OaHr,  Bon  of  Ammtiii, 

OoaralElooti  ImpeilalPrineoft.**— f. 

11.  Both  are  poitnit  flgnns ;  only  th«  fonner  hu  its  origizial  head ; 
the  head  of  the  latter  is  had  and  modem.  Both  fignree  were  restored  in 
1780  hy  the  skilful  sculptor,  Carlo  Albidni*  that  thsy  might  bo  reoeiTed 
into  the  royal  museum  at  Naples.  —  F. 

12.  This  figure  more  probably  represents  SsUustia  BalUa  Orhiana,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  SeTerus,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  —  F« 

(Compare  Book  YIIL  ch.  4,  f  S,  note.) 

18.  If  the  head  here  mentioned  is  the  portrait  of  an  imperial  prince,  and 
tiierefore  a  copy  from  nature,  we  must  acknowledge  tluit  the  artist  by 
whom  it  was  executed  was  something  more  than  a  mere  imitator.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  head  of  a  Roman  matron,  of  the  busts  of 
Macrinus,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Caracalla,  prenoualy  mentioned  by  the 
author,  in  which  he  found  trai|s  of  especial  beauty  and  finish.  —  A. 

14.  Thomassin,  Reeueil  de$  SkU,  Group,,  €<&,  de  FemnUdt  Tom.  I. 
pi.  9.  The  Mu$6e  Franfois,  by  Robillard  Peronville,  containa  (Livrau, 
62)  a  still  better  representation  of  this  statue.  Visoonti  states  in  the 
accompanying  explanation  that  it  was  found  at  Ben  Oazi,  a  Tillage  on 
the  coast  of  Barbery,  that  it  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  made  of  Pentelio 
marble,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments  of  antiquity,  for  there 
is  no  risible  injury  about  it  except  the  loss  of  a  small  bit  of  the  drapeiy. 
According  to  his  belief  it  is  a  portrait  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  Giulio  Romano  and  the  other  admirable  pupils  of  Raphael  certainly 
cannot  be  censured  for  bad  taste.  Sebastian  del  Piombo»  Pellegrino 
Tibaldi,  and  Daniel  di  Volterra  were,  it  is  true,  imitators  of  the  style  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  severe  judges  may  perhaps  say  that  their  works 
showed  mannerism,  but  notwithstanding  they  are  great  artists.  It  is  the 
same  in  sculpture.  The  younger  Sansovino  (let  the  reader  think  of  his 
youthful  Bacchus  in  the  Florentine  gallery)  and  several  other  meritorious 
artbts  were,  it  is  true,  inferior  to  Michael  Angelo,  but  it  would  not  be  just 
to  accuse  them  peremptorily  of  a  want  of  taste.  —  Gxem.  Ed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  Sallvstia  and  Helpidus,  freed  slaves,  dedicated  this  statue  Veneri 
Felici  *'  To  happy  Venus,"  that  ii  to  say,  to  their  mistress,  Sallustia  Bal- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
scription : — 

VENERI  FELICI.  SACRVM. 

SALLVSTU.  HELPIDVS.  DD. 

(JTtcs.  Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  XL  tav.  62.)  <— F. 
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9.  DINDLL  UACOLNIA.  FILEA.  (filia)  DEDIT.  KOYIOS.  PLAY- 
TlOa  MED.  (me)  BOMAI.  (BOMAI.  (Boxiub)  FECID.  (fecit) :— "Din- 
dia  Macolnia,  the  daughter,  gave ;  Noyios  Plautius  made  me  at  Rome." 
This  inacription  shows  the  most  ancient  form  of  Roman  letters ;  it  seems 
to  he  even  older,  more  Etruscan  at  least,  than  that  of  the  letters  in  the  in- 
scription of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus  in  the  Barberini  library,  — 
which  is  however  the  most  ancient  Roman  inscription  in  stone,  —  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  the  Not€9  upon  the  ArehiUeture  o/the  Ancients,  —  W. 

8.    Lib.  84,  cap.  7,  S  18. 

It  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  small  number  of  Roman  artists  that  the 
Romans  did  not  have  any  style  that  was  peculiar  to  them.  Pliny  (lib.  85» 
cap*  4,  §  7),  the  greatest  zealot  for  Borne,  mentions  very  few  Boman  artists, 
and  these  are  mostly  of  the  time  of  the  Casars.  The  native  rudeness  and 
sternness  of  character  of  the  Bomans,  in  connection  with  their  constant 
occupation  in  war,  closed  their  senses  against  any  feeling  for  the  fine  artSy 
and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  originate  any  peculiarity,  or  acquiro 
any  distinction  in  this  direction.  The  arts  were  at  almost  all  times  held 
in  contempt  among  the  Bomans  (Cic.,  Tuee.,  liU  1,  cap.  SL  /»  FsfT.t 
Act  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  50.     Taler.  Max.,  Ub.  8,  cap.  14.) 


BuBiidmt  am  iplmiClA  molllas 
Civdo,  •qnktom,  tItm  duonit  d«  mumora  vnlfeos, 
Omkmnt  mnmm  OMUof,  ocBllqiw  niMtiis 
DMoribMit  imUo,  •!  nnvraitU  ildtia  dleent ; 
Tu  regera  Imperio  popnlot,  Rmnaiw,  oMiiMato  ! 
Ha  tiM  •rant  wtM. 

ynrg.,  JSn.,  Ub.  6,  vm.  848. 

'*  Olliini,  ptrchanet,  bmj  brui  mere  ■oflly  nonld. 
Or  fkUAil  diaw  fhn  a»rbl«  fomu  thalUro, 
PlMd  oaoflM  better,  or  with  rod  defloa 
The  heftTenly  morementi  eod  the  rlaiog  itan ; 
Not  theee  thy  «rts,  0  Bomaa !  thine  ehall  be 
With  pomr  imperial  itiU  to  rale  manhtnd.** 

4.  Pliny,  Livy,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch  speak  of  the  statue  of  Cloelia  as 
though  it  was  actually  in  existence  during  their  lifetime.  Dionysius 
{Antiq.  Jtom»f  lib.  5,  cap.  85),  who  lived  so  many  years  in  Bome  during 
the  time  of  Augustus,  assures  us  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  and 
that  according  to  the  tradition  it  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  its  vicinity. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  contradiction,  we  might  assume  that 
the  statue  had  been  remade  after  the  time  of  Dionysius,  if  it  were  not  that 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  q>eak  of  it  as  an  ancient  work.  Perhaps  when  the  fire 
occurred  the  statue  was  removed  to  a  less  noted  place,  and  was  not  again 
set  up  in  public  untQ  after  the  death  of  Dionysius.  ( Conaolat  ad  MaTciam,^ 
cap.  16.    Plutarch,  in  Poplic,^  cap.  10.)  —  F. 

5.  Yarro^  De  JU  Rudiea,  lib.  2,  cap.  ult     Plin.,  lih.  7,  cap.  50,  §  9. 

The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard  was  general  until  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  who  concealed  by  means  of  his  heard  the  mother-marks  on 
his  face.  —  Obem .  Ed. 

6.  liv.,  lib.  48,  cap.  8,  not  7. 

The  number  of  statues  in  Bome  became  grsdually  so  great  tha^  in  the 
TOL.  xz.  27 
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words  of  Cuslodonu  {VaHar^  hh,  7,  fwftL  15),  then  were  in  Binw 
two  popuktioiu  equally  muDemia,  namely,  one  of  lUtnet  and  one  of 
pen.'    F» 


BOOK  IX. 
CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Pausak.,  liK  8,  capi  4 ;  lib.  9,  capi  40.  In  the  latter  paange  PMi- 
lanias  cites  among  oUier  works  of  Dedalos  still  in  existence  in  his  time 
also  a  work  in  stone,  of  which  mention  had  already  been  made  by  Homer 
{Iliad,,  lib.  18,  rers.  590X  which  represented  the  chain-dance  of  Ariadne. 
But  as  according  to  concurrent  tradition  all  the  other  woiks  of  DsBdaloa 
were  of  wood,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  work  made  of  stone  was  by  a 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  true  author  of  it  was  not  known,  it  was,  aiter  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  attributed  to  Dadalus  as  one  of  the  oldest 
heroes  in  art  —  Germ.  Ed. 

2.  Probably  the  case  is  the  same  with  Dtedalus  as  with  Homer.  As 
the  latter  has  been  the  representatiye  of  the  oldest  epic  poets,  and  as  all 
the  fragments  of  the  earliest  epic  songs  have  been  attributed  to  him  ;  so 
also  a  multitude  of  inyentions  and  works  have  been  piled  upon  Daedalus, 
all  of  which  indeed  belong  to  the  mythic  age,  but  probably  to  seven  cen- 
turies later  than  his  time.  This  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  Dipoenua 
and  Scyllis — who,  according  to  Pliny  (lib.  841,  cap.  4,  sect  4),  lived  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  five  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  Christ  —  still  paased  for  scholars  of  Daedalus  (Pausan.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  15).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Fragm.  105,  pp.  858,  850.  Bentley*s  notes  upon  this  passage  show 
how  many  conjectures  in  regard  to  this  name  hare  been  made  by  others  as 
well  as  by  himself.  —  W. 

4.  Pausan.,  lib.  1,  cap.  26.  In  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was  the  statue 
of  a  seated  Minerva,  the  votive  gift  of  a  certain  Kalliss,  and  a  work  of 
Endceus.  At  Erythrae,  in  Ionia  (Pausan.,  lib.  7,  cap.  5),  a  colossal  statue 
of  a  seated  Minerva  Polias  of  wood  passed  for  the  work  of  this  artist  She 
held  in  both  hands  a  distaff,  and  on  her  head  she  carried  a  globe,  or,  as 
otbem  explain  the  word  v^Aor,  a  sundial.  Heyne  {OpuBC  Acad.,  Vol.  V. 
p.  843)  proposes  to  read  vlXor,  *'a  hat  or  enp/*  instead  of  v^Aer.  The 
statue  of  a  Minerva  Alea  of  ivory  (Pausan.,  lib.  8,  cap.  46)  must  likewise 
pass  for  a  work  of  Endoeus,  since,  according  to  Heyne  (2oe.  eU,\  ''Ei^eiev  is 
the  correct  reading.  Athensgoras  {LegaL  pro  Ckrid,,  cap.  14,  p.  202) 
mentions  also  a  Diana  at  Ephesus  by  the  same  artist  —  F.  and  Germ.  Ed. 

6.  In  the  first  edition  we  read,  "And  until  the  eighteenth  Olympiad 
mention  is  found  of  none  of  them."  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  connec- 
tion, theee  words  have  been  taken  from  the  text  into  the  NoUs. 

The  Homeric  songs  and  single  hymns  of  the  Homeric  poets  furnish  much 
material  to  fill  up  tlie  gap  noticed.  It  isremaikable  however  that  nowhere 
in  the  Homeric  longa  ia  mention  made  of  a  statue  or  figure  of  marble  or 
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other  kind  of  stone,  at  a  time  indeed  when  the  arts  of  biding,  castings 
and  hammering  images  oat  of  metal  had  slready  aniTed  at  a  oonsiderable 
degree  of  refinement.  —  Oebm.  En. 

6.  Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  8,  sect.  84  ;  lib.  7,  sect  89. 

The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been  mnch  donbted.  {Mim,  dt 
VAead,  dea  IfueripL,  Tom.  V.  p.  258.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny, 
without  citing  any  pictare  from  the  earlier  ages,  should  suddenly  begin 
with  the  battle-piece  of  Bularchus.  Yet  we  may  infer,  in  part  from  this 
circumstance,  tliat  even  the  Greek  writers  from  whom  Pliny  derived  his 
information  contained  no  more  definite  accounts  in  regard  to  the  beginning 
of  the  plastic  arts  than  they  did  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  It  is  also  difficult 
to  determine  the  date  of  the  battle  represented  by  Bularchus,  as  histoiy 
mentions  several  wars  of  the  Magnetes  with  the  Lydians.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

Several  instances  of  the  high  prices  which  works  of  art  brought  among 
the  ancients  can  be  cited  from  Pliny.  The  whole  wealth  of  cities  scarcely 
sufficed  to  purchase  a  picture  by  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Kico- 
machns  (Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  7,  sect.  82).  M.  Agrippa  paid  for  two  paint- 
ings, the  Ajax  and  the  Venus,  ten  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ($44,250) 
(Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  4,  sect  9).  Attains  purchased  a  picture  by  Aristides 
for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ($26,550)  (Plio.,  lib.  85,  cap.  4,  sect  8), 
and  another  by  the  same  artist  for  one  hundred  talents  ($120,442)  (Plin.« 
cap.  10,  sec.  36,  not  19).  Nicias  refused  to  sell  to  Attalus  his  picture  of 
the  Neeromanqf  of  Homer  for  sixty  talents  ($71,077),  preferring  to  make  a 
gift  of  it  to  Athens,  his  native  city  (Plin.,  cap.  11,  sect  40,  not  28). 
Winckelmann  citefr  similar  instances  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book. 
The  same  value  was  also  attached  to  statues  and  works  of  sculpture. 
Lucullus  ordered  from  Arcesilans  a  statue  of  Felicity  for  sixty  million 
sesterces  ($265,ji00)  (Plin.,  cap.  12,  sect  45).  The  Diadumenus,  '*He 
that  ties  a  band  around  his  head,"  of  Polycletus  was  estimated  at  one  bun* 
dred  talents  ($120,442)  (Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect  19,  not  2)  ;  and  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  was  willing  to  pay  all  the  heavy  debts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cnidus,  if  they  would  surrender  to  him  their  statue  of  Venus 
by  Praxiteles  (Plin.,  lib.  7,  cap.  88,  sect  89 ;  lib.  86,  cap.  5,  sect  4,  5). 
—  A. 

7.  Pansan.,  lib.  4,  cap.  80.  A  few  years  sgo  there  was  found  at  Salone, 
not  far  from  Rome,  directly  on  the  road  to  Palestrina,  a  beautiful  pedestal 
with  the  inscription  BOTIIAAOS  EIIOIEI,  Boupaltu  made,  and  near  it  the 
figure  of  a  Venus,  very  beautifully  executed,  sitting  on  her  heels,  which 
has  been  taken  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum.  Visconti  (Tom.  I.  par.  10, 
p.  17)  remarks  of  this  Venus  that,  even  if  the  pedestal  really  belonged  to 
the  figures,  it  would  not  on  that  account  be  possible  to  admit  that  a  work 
so  elegant  and  pleasing  came  from  the  hand  of  Boupalus,  but  the  name 
must  either  denote  a  later  Boupalus,  or  have  been  falsely  placed  upon  the 
base  in  ancient  times.  —  A. 

8.  According  to  Pausanias  (lib.  8,  cap.  17)  there  was  at  Sparta  an  imsge 
of  Jupiter  in  bronxe,  the  oldest  work  in  this  metal,  executed  by  Learchus  ; 
each  portion  of  the  statue  was  cast  separately,  and  then  fisutened  firmly  by 
nails  to  the  others.  — Germ.  Ed. 

9.  Pausan.,  lib.  7,  capu  28. 

This  statue  was  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  thin  drapery.  —  Gxbm. 
Ed. 
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10.  Pkuui.;  lib.  0»  eapi  14. 

If  ilo  hAd  been  ▼ietor  siz  tiiiMt  at  OlympiA ;  ens  of  Umw  victoriet  be 
obtained  in  the  ttxty-aecond  Olympiad  (Eoaeb.  Ckrmik^t  P-  41).  Tbe 
paasagea  of  the  ancienta  in  regard  to  Milo  have  been  ladiiatrioaely  collected 
hy  Father  Faber  {Agomiui,^  I.  27,  In  Onnor.  TIm.»  Toil  YliL  p.  1903). 
— Gbrm.  Ed. 

11.  Pauean.,  lib.  6,  cap.  4  (Book  IX.  ebap.  8,  {  81). 

Pytbegorea  of  Beggio  moat  bare  bean  celefavatad  eifweiaUy  after  the 
eerenty-third  Olympiad,  aa  he  execated  the  etatve  of  Aatyloa^  who  con- 
quered in  the  stadium  in  tho  aeventy*third,  eereDty-foarth,  and  eerenty- 
fifth  Olympiada  (Paoean.,  lib.  0^  cap.  19 ;  Eneeb.^  (Skronk.,  pu  41),  and 
that  of  Ettthymne,  who  iron  the  priae  in  boxing  (Panaan.^  Ub.  0,  cap.  0) 
in  the  eerenty-eizth  and  eeranty-aeventii  Olympiada  (fHin.»  lib.  84^  eap.  8, 
eect.  19,  not  4).  — Outv.  Eo. 

12.  Paoean.,  liK  6,  cap.  14. 

Among  the  oldar  artieta  whose  ago  can  be  deteradnsd  with  great  proba- 
bility we  may  enumerate  also  Kritias,  to  whom  Pansaniss  (Ub.  1,  cap.  8) 
attributes  the  images  of  Hannodina  and  Aristogiton,  and  acc<nding  to 
Pliny  (lib.  84,  cap.  4,  sect  9)  tiiey  seem  to  havie  been  ereeted  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratida.  — >  OnM.  Ed. 

In  Lucian  (Philop&gudn,  not.  18)  the  Tiiywpwwir4»i,  As  T^yrammeidu  of 
Kritiaa  to5  nfcutrow,  tkt  uUmdtr^  are  mentioned,  but  he  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Attic  Kritias  of  Pansaniaa  (lib.  6,  cap.  8X  who  was  prob- 
ably a  dtisen  of  iEgina.    (MOUeri  .SffiMticor,^  p.  102.)  — S. 

18.  Pausan.,  lib.  2,  eap.  82.  Kallon  of  iBgina  belongs  toa  later  period, 
aa  he  was  a  oontemporuy  of  Kanachoa  of  Sicyon,  and  is  dted  by  Pliny 
(lib.  84.  cap.  8,  eeet  19)  snxmg  the  artists  of  tho  eighty-seventh  Olympiad. 
This  is  probably  the  Kallon  to  whose  woika  Quintilian'a  (lib.  12,  cap.  10, 
not  7)  remark,  dwriora  §i  Tu$etmiciB  prweimA,  "harder  and  wisfmhiing 
the  Etruscan,"  was  probably  intended  to  apply.  —  Qxbm.  Sd. 

14.  Pausan.,  lib.  6,  ca]i.  25. 

By  their  teacher  ia  to  be  understood  tho  x*^^*'*''^'*  ^  ^'"'^  kutf^ 
muMte  and  daneing.  —  Gbbm.  Ed. 

15.  In  the  first  edition  the  following  passsge  occurs :  "  In  this  period 
Ipbion  of  Agina  might  be  placed,  who  made  a  statue  of  Angelia,  the 
daughter  of  Mercury  {Sehtd,  Pindar.  Ofymp,,  YIII.  vers.  106)."  Winckel- 
mann  has  Mmaef^  corrected  the  error  in  the  Nltieg  in  the  following  manner : 
<*  I  have  been  led  into  an  error  in  regaid  to  a  snppoeed  Ipbion  of  JEgina  by 
an  inaccurscy  in  the  text  of  tho  more  ancient  ediolias  of  Pindar.  It  is 
asserted  tiiere  that  Ipbion  made  an  image  of  Angalia,  the  daughter  of  Mer- 
cury, but  this  statement  must  be  understood  not  of  the  Ipbion  whose  an- 
cestor Pindar  celebmtes  in  song,  but  of  the  poet  himself,  who  introduces 
*Ayy^\ta,  Angelia,  a  nuuag$,  personally  as  a  dai^terof  Mercury,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  and  represents  her  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  god.  The 
more  modem  sdioliaa  of  Pindar  explain  this  point  mora  correctly,  and  in 
sooordance  with  them  the  former  reading  must  be  waendftd ;  the  mistake 
Uea  in  the  word  oSroi ."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  Pausan.,  lib.  8,  cap.  42. 

Onatas  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  he  wss  the  son  of  Micon  of  iEgins, 
and  lived  »t  tho  tima  of  Hqgiai  and  Ageladsa.    |a  the  tsmpla  of  Minerva 
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Area  at  Flataea  than  was  a pauiting  on aivaU  by  him  (Patuan.,  UK  9,  cap. 
4)  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Argoliana  against  Thebes-;  the  companion- 
pictare  was  Ulysses  taking  vengeance  on  the  suitors,  by  Polygnotua  ;  and 
Phidias  executed  the  colossal  image  of  the  goddess  in  wood  and  marble. 
The  work  cited  in  the  text  is  described  by  Pansaniss  (lib.  5,  cap.  25). 
According  to  his  account  there  were  originally  nine  statues  of  the  Greek 
princes  who  were  casting  lots  £or  the  fight  with  Hector ;  they  stood  together 
on  a  platform ;  yet  when  Pausanias  saw  the  work  there  were  only  eight  of 
them  remaining,  because,  as  it  was  said,  Nero  had  removed  to  Rome  the 
statue  which  represented  Ulysses.    Opposite  to  the  eight  champions,  on  a 
separate  pedestal,  stood  Nestor,  casting  the  lots  into  a  helmet    Moreover 
there  was  at  Olympia  a  Hercules  also,  armed  with  dub  and  bow,  by  Onataa, 
dedicated  by  the  Thasians,  and  a  chariot  with  the  statue  of  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  horses  of  which  with  the  boys  seated  on  them  were  executed  by 
Kalamis.    Dinomenes^  the  son  of  Hiero,  erected  this  votive  gift  (Pausan., 
lib.  6,  cap.  12).     A  young  Apollo  by  Onatas  was  especially  beautiful 
(Brunck.,  AwU.^  VoL  11.  cap.  14,  not  30),  and  probably  is  the  same  of 
which  Pausanias  also  speaks  with  praise  (lib.  8,  cap.  42).    All  the  works 
of  this  artist  were  of  bronae.  —  Gkul  Ed. 

17.  Bentley's  Ditaert,  if^Km  th€  Ep.  of  Phalaris,  p.  72. 

It  seems  as  if  Winckelmann  intended  to  put  into  the  text  the  inscription 
which  Pausanias  communicates  (lib.  6,  cap.  27).  The  meaning  of  it  was, 
'*  Phomus,  of  M«*.nalum  in  Arcadia,  now  a  Syraeusan,  gave  this  monu* 
ment"  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  Pausan.,  lib.  d,  cap.  0. 

Not  King  Hiero^  but  Gela  Pausanias  believes  that  the  quadriga, 
together  with  the  portrait-statue  of  Gtolo,  executed  by  Glaucias,  was  dedi- 
cated, not  by  the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  but  by  a  private  individual  of  the 
same  name,  because  the  inscription  on  the  votive  gift  speaks  of  Crelo,  not 
as  a  Syracusan,  Svpoiro^ief,  but  as  TiXfief,  of  Gela.  But  Gelo  was  a 
native  of  Gela,  and  he  probably  wished,  as  ruler  of  Syracuse,  to  honor  Ms 
native  city  by  that  epithet  Near  this  quadriga  was  tiie  statue  of  Philo  of 
Corcyra,  whom  Simonides  has  celebrated  also  in  song  (Brunck.,  AwU,, 
YoL  1.  p.  140,  not  72X  a  work  of  Glaucias ;  so  also  a  portrait-statue  oi 
Glaucias  in  a  fighting  posture  (Pausan.,  lib.  6,  cap.  10),  and  of  Theogenes 
(2oe.  et^.,  cap.  6  and  11),  the  celebmted  Olympic  victor  between  the  seventy- 
fifth  and  seventy-sixth  Olympiads.  —  Gkbm.  Ed. 

10.  8eM.  AHMoph,  Ban.^  vers.  504.  (Let  the  reader  compare  Book 
IX.  chap.  1,  S80.) 

Eladas  is  probably  the  Ageladaa  who  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
so  that  in  the  sehoUa  we  must  read  *A>«Ai8ov  instead  of  'EAidov.  *- 
Germ.  Ed. 

Suidas  calls  him  Geladas.  —  S. 

20.  Thucyd.,  lib.  1,  cap.  18. 

Corinth  was  situated  on  two  seas,  and  gathered  to  herself  the  riches  of 
eastern  and  western  commerce.  The  position  of  the  city  is  more  accurately 
described  by  Strabo  (lib.  8,  cap.  22).  —Germ.  Ed. 

21.  Homer  (Iliads  lib.  2,  vers.  570)  terms  Corinth  the  rich  ^rii^r,  and 
Pindar  (Olyrop.  XI I L  vers.  4)  the  city  happy  in  its  wealth,  3A/3Jar.  Strabo 
(liU  8,  cap.  28)  also  says  that  (^rinUi  has  always  been  rich,  and  that  the 
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arte  of  ererx  Idad,  a vtOTBd  hj  its  WMltfa*  fomid  Uwn  nuuiy  adminlilt 
BiMten.  ^Obrm.  Ed, 

22.  Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  S,  Met  6. 

The  ftnt  edition  is  dearer :  "  Kleanthee  ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  <nm 
there  (at  Corinth)  who  indicated  aome  other  parts  of  a  figure  besides  the 
the  mere  outlines.     Bat  Strsbo,"  etc.  —  Gbkm.  Ed. 

23.  jEyinetm  JidoriM^  Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  11,  sect  40^  not  41. 
Hardonin  and  Fea  wish  to  make  a  proper  name  of  the  word  ^j^iMte  ia 

thu  passsge.  But  it  more  probably  refers  to  the  birthplace  of  the  artist, 
whoae  real  name  has  either  been  orerlooked  by  Pliny,  or  omitted  from  the 
text  through  the  fault  of  the  copyirt.  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

24.  Herodot,  lib.  8,  cap.  89.    Strab.,  lib.  14,  capu  16. 

The  rule  of  Polycratea  over  Samoa  was  favorable  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  he  gathered  around  himself  the  most  cultivated  men  of  the  age,  invited 
foreign  artists  and  learned  men  to  the  country,  embellished  the  dty  with 
splendid  buildings,  and  even  founded  a  collection  (^  books  (Athen.,  lib.  1, 
eap.  2,  not  4).  The  same  may  be  ssid  of  the  rule  of  the  Piststratidc.  — 
Gbem.  Ed. 

25.  De  Bimard  la  Bastie,  NU.  ad  Marm.  fUUrp^fot, 

The  genuineness  of  this  inscription  is  doubted  ;  a  copy  of  it  b  given  in 
#Vsc%.  Animadv.  ad  WdUH  Oramm,  The  inscription  must  be  read  ss 
follows :  Mar9«ef  Alfev  M^x^^r^t  Ad  iw\  wbni  (wUp)  vtvr^Asv  vwS^r,  — 
MautkeM,  the  mm  of  £tKu»,  givm  thank»  to  JuyUtr  fcr  his  victory  in  Uu 
PsnUUhUm  for  hoy9.  —  S. 

If  the  word  wnMt  has  the  same  signification  here  as  it  has  in  Pauaanias,  it 
is  evident  that  this  inscription  is  not  genuine,  for  he  says,  Uivr^BXiv  ri 
ykp  wMm9  M  r^ff  ^yMiff  'OXn^ndSof  iral  T^Murorri|ff  iriBii  ami  ^  a^y 
rh»  K6ri9w  t^nXiZm,  Aaicf3ai|iey/ev  Ao^vrot  oAr/ri  iip^vrk  *HAc(oas  fr  vir- 
TwfXovf  Mpx*^^ai  vaSSoff,  —  For  thg  FnUaihUm  of  bop$  was  iustiluUd  in 
the  thirty-eighlh  Olympiad^  and  JBuUiidai  tke  LacedemoHian  wen  the  oiive' 
wreath  in  it;  b^i  after  (hia  the  EUane  wen  wnwUling  that  boys  should  eon- 
tend  in  the  Fentathlon. —Tb. 

26.  Visconti  {Teonog.  Oreejue,  Tom.  II.  p.  16)  renders  it  probable  that 
the  coins  with  the  head  of  Theron,  ruler  of  Agrigentum,  about  the  seven- 
ty-seventh Olympiad,  thoae  which  show  the  head  of  Gelo,  —  who  died  in 
the  third  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympisd,  —  and  thoae  with  the  likeness 
of  his  brother  and  successor,  Hiero  I.,  were  stamped  for  the  first  time  dar- 
ing the  long  reign  of  Hiero  (Olympiads  128  to  141).  He  is  also  disposl^d 
to  believe  that  the  coins  of  Queen  PhilistiB  were  likewise  executed  under 
Hiero  IL  ,  and  this  princess,  whose  name  has  reached  us  merely  through 
coins  and  an  inscription  found  at  the  theatre  in  Syracuse,  was  probably 
the  daughter  of  Gelo.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

27.  Herod.,  lib.  6,  cap.  21.  Phrynichns,  notwithstanding  the  emotion 
which  his  drama  occasioned  in  the  audience,  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachma,  and  the  performance  of  the  piece  in  future  was  forbid- 
den, because  the  poet,  as  it  waa  said  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  sorrowing 
deeply  over  the  fall  of  Miletus,  thereby  seemed  to  renew  the  remembrance 
of  their  own  misfortune.  The  Capture  of  Miletus  by  Phrynichus,  and  The 
Persians  by  JEschylus,  are  the  only  two  pieces  known  to  us  the  subjects  of 
which  are  taken  from  recent  and  purely  historical  events.  ~  Germ.  Ed. 

28.  Pausan.,  liU  8,  cap.  17. 
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It  wu  not  a  Phllas,  bat  m  Jupiter.  The  work  coniisted  of  iereral  pieces 
which  were  fiutened  together  with  nails,  and  the  master  of  it  was  named 
Learchos,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  preyiously  in  Note  8  of  this 
chapter.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

29.    Pauaan.,  lib.  3,  cap.  17. 

Not  merely  the  image  of  the  goddess,  bot  the  temple  itself,  u  said  to 
have  been  of  bronze ;  probably  the  walls  of  the  temple,  which  was  not 
large,  were  covered  with  plates  of  bronxe,  and  on  them  Gitiadas  had  repre- 
sented many  of  the  achievements  of  Hercules  and  other  fables. — Germ.  £d. 

Quatrem^rede  Quincy  {JupiUr  OlytnpieUf  pp.  126, 181)  puts  him  ou 
mere  conjecture  in  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  Olympiad,  but  the  reason  — 
that  the  Messenian  war  ended  in  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  —  is  not  suffi- 
cient proof  of  it  —  Sb 

80.  Thucycd.,  lib.  1,  cap.  18  ;  Diodor.  Sic.,  lib.  12,  Princ. 

The  external  political  relations  also  of  Greece  beoune  more  solid  after 
the  glorious  contest  with  Xerxes.  The  eastern  world  obeyed  the  Persian, 
whoee  arrogance  had  been  deeply  humiliated ;  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Macedonian  rulers  in  the  north,  whose  lust  of  conquest  had  not 
yet  been  excited  ;  Italy  was  in  fragments,  and  the  Roman  lion  slumbered. 
Not  less  &vorable  were  the  internal  relations  of  Greece,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  assumed  their  proper  order,  since  the  supremacy  of  Greece  was 
transferred,  through  the  am^gance  of  Pausanias  (Thucyd.,  lib.  1,  cap.  95), 
fW>m  Sparta  to  Athens,  and  this  city  was  enabled  to  begin  an  honorable 
strife  for  everything  that  was  grand  and  beautifuL  —  Germ.  £o. 

81.  Pausan.,  lib.  8,  cap.  11. 

This  passage  in  Pausanias  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than 
that  the  statues  of  the  Persians  stood  on  the  columns  of  the  hall,  and  ac- 
cording to  Yitruvius,  who  speaks  of  the  same  hall  (UK  1,  cap.  1),  thereof 
of  the  hall  was  supported  by  these  statues.  This  idea  becomes  still  clearer 
from  what  Yitruvius  immediately  adds  :  JSe  eo  mtUli  tkUuoM  Persieaa  raa- 
HnenUa  epistylia  et  omameiUa earum  colloeaverufU : — "From  that  time 
many  arranged  Persian  statues  sustaining  architraves  and  their  ornaments.'* 
*Zw\  rdr  ict6tmw^  upon  tKe  eoluiHtu^  is  precisely  the  same  as  Mpro2»f  ki^mu« 
above  the  eolumne  (Pausan.,  lib.  2,  cap.  17)  ;  and  Amasteus  translates  it^ 
iiuuiunl  eolumma  Perea,  "  Persians  stand  upon  the  columns"  —  S. 

82.  Alexander  of  BCaeedon  found  at  Suaa  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  and  sent  them  back  to  tiie  Athenians.  ( Arrian.,  De  Expedit, 
Alex,,  lib.  8,  cap.  16,  §  18  ;  lib.  7,  cap.  19,  |  4.) »  Germ.  £o. 

88.   Pausan.,  lib.  6,  cap.  11. 

See  1 11.  X(x<ovf,  a  thousand,  seemed  to  Amasttus  as  well  as  to  me 
sltogether  too  much,  and  he  consequently  omitted  it  in  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Pausanias.  —  E. 

84.  It  seems  to  me  that  Hunt  is  in  error  when,  in  his  Pnifaee  to  the  first 
edition  of  Hyde's  work  on  The  Religion  of  the  Peraiane,  he  wishes  to  de- 
rive the  word  *'  Barbiton"  from  the  Persian  language.  For  his  proof  is 
drawn  from  a  statement  relative  to  King  Cosroes,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  a  period  when  the  Greeks  had  been  long  known  to  the  Persians,  who 
may  consequently  have  appropriated  the  name  of  a  Greek  instrument. 
—  W. 

85.  Although  the  grounds  are  not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  conjecture 
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that  the  add  Miue  Is  a  woik  of  Agekdtfi^  yet  the  gtud  ttyle  tiienef  fa  a 
anre  guannty  that  it  belonga  to  an  age  which  iounediatdy  piveeded  that  of 
Phidiaa  and  Polydetna. 
Compaie  Book  VIII.  chap^  2,  1 1,  note  1.  —  Obrm.  Ed. 

86.  Suid.,  vtd  Ft AOaf  ;  Tieti.,  ChiL  VII.  Hid.  164,  reii.  8 ;  CSkfl. 
VIII.  Hiai,  192,  Tera.  376 ;  SAoL  Aruiopk.  Itan.,  Teia.  604.  Eladaa 
and  Oeladaa  are  corniptions  of  Ageladaa,  aa  Heuraiiia  haa  alieady  le- 
marked.     (Pimua,  Tom.  I.  cap.  4,  col.  664.)---OnM.  Ed. 

Compare  Book  IX.  chap.  1,  1 11. 

87.  Viaconti  (Jfua.  JHo-CUm,,  Tom.  I.  tar.  87,  p.  78,  not  6)  ahowa 
that  Winckelmann  haa  here  fallen  into  a  dooble  error :  in  the  first  place, 
by  Buppoaing  that  the  Dio«mri  of  Hcgeaiaa  were  made  of  marble,  when 
they  were  of  bronae  ;  and  in  the  aecond  place,  by  aaaerting  that  they  weie 
foand  on  the  Capitol  hill,  although  Flaminio  Vacca  {Menu,  not.  62)  re- 
latea  that  they  were  diacorered  in  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  ghetto  degli 

88.  Although  the  coloeaal  lignrea  of  Caator  and  PoUnx,  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Capitol,  are  by  no  means  veiy 
excellent,  yet  they  muat  be  ckaaed  aa  decided  examplea  of  the  antique 
aerere  and  powerful  atyle ;  it  is  impoaaible  howerer  to  deny  to  them  an  ex. 
preasioD  of  grandeur  generally  in  the  forma  and  proportiona.  Both  heroea 
and  the  horaea  have  been  broken  into  many  piecea,  and  put  together  again 
without  auitoble  care.  The  deficient  parte  have  been  restored  negKgentiy, 
and  the  entire  head  of  the  figure  which  stands  on  the  left  of  the  spectator 
is  new.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

89.  iftM.  CapiM.,  Tom.  I.  tay.  88. 

It  is  the  imsge  of  a  young  hero,  perhaps  of  a  young  Hercules,  —a  sup- 
position which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  short  curly  hair,  powerful  fore- 
head, and  other  portions  of  tiie  face.  About  the  head  is  a  twisted  fillet,  the 
euda  of  which  fall  down  to  the  ahoulder^  The  upper  portion  of  the  head,  or 
the  crown,  ia  a  modem  reatoration  ;  likewiae  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  also 
the  breast,  on  which  the  name  ia  engraved.  —  Obrk.  Ed. 

40.  Viaconti  {Teonograph  Oreeqtu,  Tom.  I.  p.  227)  aays  that  the  head  of 
Herodotus  ia  not,  it  ia  trae,  of  auperior  workmanahip,  but  that  it  ia  unique 
in  regard  to  the  name  engraved  on  it  It  ia  one  half  of  a  double  Hermes 
which  waa  aawed  in  two ;  the  other  half  representa  Thucydidea,  likewiae 
with  his  name.  Both  have  been  removed  from  the  Famesina  to  Naples. 
The  author  seems  to  suppose  that  both  halves  are  portraits  of  Herodotus. 
—  Gbrx.  Ed. 

41.  Fnlv.  Ursin.,  Tmag.,  no.  60. 

The  head  of  Euripides,  with  the  ancient  inscription  of  the  name^  is  like* 
wise  in  Kaples,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  possesaes 
more  artistic  merit  than  any  other  similar  head  if  Visconti  {loc,  ciX,  Tom. 
I.  p.  81 )  did  not  regard  a  head  in  the  museum  at  ICantua  as  still  better. 
It  is  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  has  the  superiority  of  being  in  perfect  pre- 
servation with  the  exception  of  two  locks  of  hair,  whilst  the  nose  of  the 
other  has  been  repaired.  Engravings  of  both  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Hero- 
dotus snd  Thucydides^  may  be  found  in  VisoontL  — Gum.  £a 
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1.  WivoKSLiiAiviv  during  his  whole  life  stood  in  lofty  aoUtnde,  like  a 
monntoin.  No  answering  sound,  no  emotion,  no  throb  in  the  entiro  wide 
domain  of  knowledge,  kindly  encoorsged  his  exertions.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  tmsty  oompanions  were  gathering  around  this  excellent  man, 
he  was  hurried  away.    And  yet  how  much  he  aocompliihed.  —  Schxluno. 

2.  Pansan.,  lib.  4,  cap.  19. 

Also  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Sophocles  was  received,  Lysander 
granted  a  trace  to  the  Athenians.  —  Oebm.  Ed. 

8.  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  Bpoque  de  la  NudiU  des  AihUtes  dana  lea  Jeum 
de  la  Orieey  Acad,  des  Inscript,  Tom.  I.  ITift.,  p.  191. 

Baudelot  was  led  to  this  assumption  by  a  passage  in  Thucydides  (lib.  1. 
cap.  6),  which,  as  he  thinks,  contradicts  the  passage  in  Dionysius  Halicari 
nassus  (Antiq,  Bom,,  lib.  7,  cap.  72),  to  which  the  author  refers  in  the 
preyious  line.  Moreoyer  he  believed  that  his  conjecture  wss  confirmed  by 
finding  that  the  image  of  Victoria  on  the  reverse  of  the  first  commemora- 
tive coins  of  Oelo  and  his  brother  Hiero,  who  were  frequently  crowned  as 
conquerors  in  the  gymnastic  games  of  Greece,  wore  a  tunic  or  shirt,  and  in 
the  later  ones,  on  which  they  were  represented  as  kings,  was  without  a 
shirt  We  will  merely  remark  that  the  wotds  of  Thucydides,  aol  ab  voi^ 
Prn  #vf  f8^  T^rmrroi,  and  eeaaed  ik/oi  many  yean  b^are,  where  Meursius 
(JfiaeelL  Laeon.,  lib.  4,  cap.  18  ;  Op,,  Tom.  III.  coll.  824)  unnecessarily 
wishes  to  read  xol  voAA^,  etc.,  leaving  out  the  '*  not,"  are  so  general  in 
their  statement  as  to  the  precise  time,  that  nothing  can  be  proved  by  them 
against  Dionysius,  especially  as  the  Greeks  like  the  Romans  occasionally 
comprehend  in  expressions  such  as  ''lately,"  "not  many  years,"  etc,  a 
tenn  of  several  centuries.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

4.  In  Aristophanes,  Mercury  is  telling  how  the  newly  restored  peace 
was  broken.  "  First,  the  storm  broke  out  over  Phidias ;  then  Pericles  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  for  himself,  and  by  means  of  the  war  threw  every- 
tiiing  into  disorder."  The  simple  Trygnus  interrapts  him  :  "  By  Jove  1 
I  have  never  known,  never  even  heard,  a  word  of  all  this  ;  but  what  has 
Phidias  to  do  with  the  Goddess  of  Peace  ?  8v«f  whrjf  rpoff^^ei  ^iBku  ; " 
The  Chorus  adds :  "  Neither  have  I.  The  goddess  is  a  beauty,  because 
she  is  a  kinswomen  of  Phidias.  How  much  indeed  there  is  in  the  world 
which  people  do  not  know  ! "  The  satirical  hit  about  beauty  is  meant,  I 
think,  to  fall  here ;  Phidias  was  a  small,  bald-headed  man,  and  his  exter- 
nal appearance  was  not  prepossessing,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch. 
(Periel.f  cap.  18.)  —  Hbtnb. 

5.  Plutarch.,  In  Ptriel.,  cap.  12,  18.  Architecture  had  already  made 
great  advances  in  the  age  which  preceded  the  Persian  war,  and  many 
works  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  were  csUed  into  existence.  To  this 
number  belong  the  temple  at  Delphi  (Herodot.,  lib.  6,  cap.  62),  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delos,  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa,  built  by  Polycrates,  the 
temple  of  Disna  at  Ephesus,  eta  About  the  same  time  also  the  Ionic 
order  was  invented  in  Greek  Asia,  where  hitherto  only  the  Doric  order  had 
been  in  use.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

6.  Polygnotus  might  have  been  included  in  this  sentence  with  as  much 
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Jostioe  M  Purhafiiu,  for  be  UkewiM  bid  obtained  %  big^  npatatkm  m  vt| 
and  WM  tmdoabtodly  netrer  to  Pbidiu  in  point  of  time.  Acoording  to 
Pliny  (lib.  85,  cap.  9,  oect  86,  not  8),  the  age  of  Parrhacint  eeema  to  bo 
about  the  ninety-filth  Olympiad,  therefore  nearly  fifty  year*  later  than  the 
time  of  Phidias.  ....  The  age  of  Polygnotoa  ii  not  determined  with 
entire  precision  by  Pliny  (lib.  85,  cap.  9,  sect  85) ;  he  includes  him 
among  the  painters  who  had  become  celebrated  prior  to  the  ninetieth  Olym- 
piad, and  we  may  hold  him  to  be  not  mneh  yoonger  than  Phidias.  -^ 
Germ.  Ed. 

7.  Paaaan.,  lib.  1,  cap^  28. 

According  to  this  passsge  it  was  not  the  Pallas  of  gold  and  ivory  whoee 
shield  Mys  had  ornamented  with  the  battle  of  the  Lapitlue  and  Centaan 
after  designs  by  Parrhssins,  bot  a  Pallas  of  broose,  also  esecnted  by  Phi- 
dias, which  wss  probably  still  more  coloesal  than  that  in  the  Parthenon, 
becanse  Pansanias  relatee  that  the  mariners  aa  they  sailed  around  Snnium 
saw  the  crest  of  her  helmet  and  the  point  of  her  lance.  Hence  Demos- 
thenes terms  her  the  great  bronie  Athene,  ^9  X9Xm^  rktf  firy^ifif  'A#i^ 
{De/aUu  LegaL,  p.  428).  She  must  therefore  have  towensd  above  the  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  have  been  of  unusual  magnitude  if  the  parts  men- 
tioned could  be  seen  at  so  great  a  distance,  for  Sunium  is  probably  five 
hours'  distance  from  Athens.  The  spoils  obtsined  at  Marathon  paid  the 
cost  of  thie  statue,  and  in  the  time  of  Alaric  she  still  looked  over  the  walls 
like  a  guardian  champion,  wp6ftmx9»  (Zosim.,  ffittor.,  libi  5,  cap.  6),  in  fnU 
armor,  and  as  if  she  would  assail  advancing  enemies.  It  is  neither  proba- 
ble, nor  can  it  be  shown  from  passages  in  ancient  writers,  that  her  shield 
or  the  imsges  which  embelliBhed  it  were  of  ivoiy,  especially  as  the  statue 
stood  in  the  open  air.  The  work  of  Mys  was  thoefore  undoubtedly  of 
bronze,  like  the  rest  — Germ.  Ed. 

Compare  Book  XL  chap.  1,  1 18. 

8.  Plin.,  lib.  86,  cap.  5,  sec.  4,  not  8. 

The  word  Jhruii  in  Pliny,  and  the  word  ^eywvt  ve  not  always  to  be 
understood  ss  meaning  the  highest  celebrity  of  an  artirt  ;  it  is  no  more 
than  our  phrase,  lired  about  tk§  tnru,  Oocasionally  the  idea  was  also  ex- 
pressed lyM(^iC«Te,  which  in  Hieronymus  is  translsted  elaru$  habeiur^ 
**  ii  considered  famous"  ;  in  other  places  far  more  awkwardly  by  a^piuMei- 
tuff  **  is  known,"  as,  for  example,  Melitnu pkjftieui  agnoteUttTf  "  Melisaus 
is  known  as  a  uatursl  philosopher."  —  H.  t 

9.  Let  the  reader  consult  the  splendid  and  valuable  work  on  this  point, 
Jupiter  OlympUn,  by  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy.  —  £. 

10.  Thucyd.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18. 

The  weight  of  the  gold,  according  to  Thucydidea,  was  forty  talents ; 
according  to  Diodorus  (lib.  12,  cap.  40),  fifty  talents ;  and  according  to 
Philochorus  {Sehol.  AHMopk.  ad  Pac,  vers.  804),  forty-four  talents.  —  H. 

This  learned  man  (Heyne)  has  also  objected  in  regard  to  the  calculation 
of  the  value  of  the  gold,  that  Winckelmann  has  not  only  rated  the  Attio 
talent  too  low,  but  hss  computed  the  value  in  silver  talents  instead  of  gold 
talents,  the  value  of  which  latter  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
former.  The  forty  talents  of  gold  in  the  garment  of  the  statue,  if  com* 
puted  as  gold  talents,  would  therefore  have  been  equal  to  |295,400.  *- 
Germ.  Ed. 
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11.  Two  different  itetemente  of  Pftcuanias  are  mixed  together  here.  In 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  hook  he  is  speaking  of  a  youthful  fignre 
near  the  throne  of  the  Ol3rmp]an  Japtter  which,  as  it  was  helieved,  resem- 
hled  Pantarces,  and  of  which  the  position  was  that  of  a  person  attempting 
to  tie  a  band  around  his  head.  In  another  passage  (lib.  6,  cap.  10)  men- 
tion is  made,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  actual  portrait  statue,  probably  of 
bronze,  which  was  erected  to  Pantarces  as  conqueror  in  wrestling  ;  but  we 
do  not  learn  definitely  whether  the  statue  was  executed  by  Phidias,  nor  in 
what  position  the  beautiful  youth  was  represented.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

12.  Tzetz.,  ChU.  YIII.  cap.  102. 
His  words  are  : — 

r«Aa3ev  roS  'A^yccov  fiJkv  ^¥  luiBifr^s  #ffi9/aff, 
Tov  iv  MffA/rp  'Attuc^s  wKoffJarrot  *HpaKk4a. 

"  Phidias  mM  Um  papil  of  Gdadas,  a  dtteo  of  Argoa, 
Who  mada  a  aCatna  oT  Haienlas  la  Malito,  a  town  oT  Attloa.** 

Melite  (according  to  Philochori  Fragm,,  pp.  87,  56)  was  not  a  city  in 
the  Attic  territory,  but  a  portion  of  Athens  ;  the  work  itself,  according  to 
the  passage  quoted,  and  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (Meursius,  De  Popu- 
lis  AUieia  in  Gronovii  Thesauro  Aniiq,  Orcec,  Vol.  IV.,  vid.  McA/ri}), 
was  also  not  from  the  hand  of  Phidias,  but  from  that  of  his  teacher, 
Geladas.  ^S. 

18.   Sdu4.  ad  Arisioph,  Pae,,  rets.  604. 

This  scholia  contains  a  passage  borrowed  fram  Philochoms,  which  has  a 
reiy  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Phidias,  but  is  unfortunately 
rery  much  mutilated.  —  H. 

Heyne  {AiUiquar.  Av/sdize,  St.  1,  Seite  200)  makes  it  quite  probable 
that  Phidias  began  his  work  on  the  Pallas  of  gold  and  iTory  in  the  eighty- 
third  Olympiad,  and  finished  it  ten  years  afterwards,  therefore  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  eighty-fifth  Oljrmpiad.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty- 
fifth  Olympiad  he  began  the  work  on  the  Propyleum,  which  lasted  into  its 
fifth  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

14.  Pausan.,  lib.  2,  cap.  80.  The  word  "triform"  in  the  text  stands 
for  three-bodied,  6ydKfutra  'JLttdrfis  rpia  wffoa4xo/i*pa  AAA^Aofs ,  three  images 
of  Heeaie  Joined  to  each  other, 

15.  Plin.,  libi  86,  cap.  6,  sect  4,  note  8 ;  Pausan.,  lib.  1,  cap.  19. 

It  is  asserted  of  this  Venus,  which  had  received  the  epithet  of  Venus  in 
the  Garden,  from  that  portion  of  the  city  of  Athens  in  which  it  was  erected, 
in  a  temple,  that  Phidias  himself  had  given  the  last  touch  to  it,  and  it  was 
regaitied  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art.  No  ancient  author 
gives  any  information  in  regard  to  its  attitude,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dra])ed.  The  form  of  her  breast,  the  cheeks  below  the  eyes,  the  hands 
and  feet,  were  looked  upon  as  marvels  of  beauty  (Lucian.,  hnagin.,  cap.  6). 
This  artist  also  executed  a  very  celebrated  image  of  Vulcan  (Cicero.,  De 
NaL  Deor.,  lib.  1,  cap.  30  ;  Valer.  Max.,  lib.  8,  cap.  11,  not  8).  The  god 
was  standing  and  draped  ;  it  was  perceptible  through  the  drapery  tliat  he 
lim])ed,  but  the  infirmity  was  indicated  so  slightly  that  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  was  not  impaired  by  the  defect.  Besides  his  contest  with  Agoracri- 
tus  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus,  he  defeated  Alcamenes  also,  who  is  said 
to  have  challenged  him  in  the  execution  of  a  Minerva.  —  Germ.  Ed. 
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19.  The  wrong  tiBMtotitttt  ol  thii  pMf  in  HiiMiiiM  (Bh^  1»  cip>  »g) 
miden  ^maIbi  by  frmaeiMit  and  thk  agUn  b  emweoody  tBUuktad  17 
<*  beech/'  wheieM  il  dgnifiee  "Mh.**  Bat  in  the  punge  citsd,  we  nnut^ 
according  to  Ueqrehin%  nad  fnfXte,  affU'iw6§t  inetead  of  luidmf,  oal^ 
Iwig,  —  Qbrm.  Ed. 

17.  In  the  Pancratinm. »  Qbbm.  Ed. 

18.  A  portion  of  the  HUtarp  9f  AH  which  Winckefanann  icaioely 
tooohed*  becaoae  he  had  no  nateriala  for  the  pntpoee^  haa  nnce  been 
to  fally  illoBtrated  that  it  wookl  be  a  defeet  in  the  pnent  collection  of 
•tatements  and  inquiries  in  regard  to  art  if  no  notioe  ehonld  be  taken  of  it. 

At  a  Tery  early  period  in  antiquity  figures  were  dothed,  for  they  were 
covered  by  actuid  cloth,  of  which  peraanant  traoas  tlill  exiat  in  Asui  and 
among  us.  Not  only  the  wooden  figures  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandjris,  bat 
the  idols  of  which  Baruch  speaks  were  certainly  so  clothed.  This  practice, 
which  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  inaoMpletenass  of  art,  continued 
to  near  oocssionally  even  among  nationa  which  had  nached  the  hi^iest 
■tsge  of  the  plastic  art ;  for  we  find  that  the  Oreeks,  even  at  the  time  whan 
they  were  able  to  dispense  with  this  accessory,  frequently  clothed  with 
costly  stuffs  not  only  the  wooden-jointed  figures,  but  now  and  then  alao 
statues  of  msrble  and  brooae.  The  intention  waa  to  ereato  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  deities,  and  persons  were  appointed  and  paid  to  take 
care  of  the  clothing,  nuu  kahtkaaiX  onMrfrtoei^  eesltloivt  iltvtMonm  stuiii- 
locroruM.  The  welfare  of  art  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  interssts  of  leligion, 
and  only  a  fortunate  coigunction  of  ciienmstanees  aver  nnitea  the  two  in 
pursuit  of  a  common  object. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  eaose,  artists  afterwards  exaonted  colored 
tilievi  as  well  ss  statues ;  of  the  former  there  were,  aoeording  to  Diodonu^ 
examples  in  Babylon,  and  they  are  still  found  in  Italy ;  of  the  other,  Psn- 
ssnias  mentions  several  by  name.  The  Venus  de'  Medici  had  gilded  heir  ; 
the  hair  of  another  Venus  in  the  Hesculaneam  museum,  who  is  preasing 
her  hair  with  both  hands,  is  colored ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  draped 
statue  with  an  ideal  head  in  the  same  museum.  The  celebrated  Diana  of 
the  ancient  style  in  the  Hereulaneum  museum  haa  hair  similar  in  color  to 
the  trimming  of  her  dress.  The  two  following  pssmgos  an  likewise  appro- 
priate here :  — 

*«LmldtBMnBOMlota 
PoBloeo  atalkii  mum  tfrliiete  ootimmo.*' 

TIzf  ^  Botof .  yn.  v«n.  SI. 

Thoa  dudt  tteiid  aa  mtlri  imafsor  poUahad  nwrbla, 
Tfay  lapflrt  with  tha  ladag  of  tha  raddlih-porpla  boakia. 


••  ManaovMa  qaa  libt,  Dw,  fwalaolacibiM  aHa 
la  monm  plaCa  atabli  Aaiar  phaiatva.** 

Cblofeefa,  Tol.  T.  p.  219,  Sd.  Haja. 

Vo  thaa,  0  Cteddaai,  a  aMcbla  CapU  vllh  ?ailagatod  vinp 
And  qnifw  paiatod  aa  oraal  abaU  Im  craotod. 

Hennn,  busts,  and  statues  of  diflerent  kinds  of  marUe  in  the  same 
imsge,  or  heads  of  bronae  on  msrble  bodies,  are  still  in  existence.  The 
nails  of  the  handa  as  well  as  of  the  feet,  and  the  lips,  were  occeaionaUy  of 
silver ;  the  eyes  of  colored  stones,  often  of  precious  stones,  traces  of  which 
an  still  TisiUe  in  the  ooloesal  heads  of  Antinofiaat  Montdn^pne  and  of  the 
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gnat  Barboini  Mosb.  Stalaet  w8m  «1bo  delieatoly  painted  \xj  an  ancaiutie 
prooesa. 

Hyron  and  Polyoletna  wera  rival%  not  only  in  their  art»  bat  alao  in  the 
materials  of  it  The  foimer  need  no  other  metal  for  casting  than  the  ao- 
called  Mixtoie  of  Deloe ;  the  Utter,  that  of  .£gina.  The  Corinthian 
bronze  was  bright  colored,  nndoubtedlj  hardened,  and  mixed  with  gold 
«Dd  silTei^  bat  notwithstanding  its  eostlineas  the  skill  exerciBed  upon  it 
was  still  greater.  Alcon  made  a  statne  of  Heronles  of  iron  alone  ;  Aristo- 
nidaa  mixed  iron  and  bronze,  and  piodaced  a  blush  in  the  face  of  his  statue 
of  Athamas.  So  too  Silanion^  by  the  addition*  of  a  little  silver,  gave  to  the 
face  of  his  Jocasta  a  look  of  sickly  paleness ;  and  Praxitelea  diffused  over 
the  whole  Cmc  of  an  Eros  in  bronze,  where  not  covered  by  hair,  a  bright 
red  hue,  and  the  face  of  another  Eros  by  the  same  master  showed  a  soft 
redness.  Kallistratua  relates  eomething  like  this  of  the  celebrated  statue 
oC  Opportunity  by  Lysippos,  and  of  the  statne  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles. 

The  practice  of  coloring  objects  of  sculpture  ia  so  little  in  accordance 
with  modem  taste,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  denied  also  aa  a  practice  of 
the  ancients,  because  a  belief  in  it  was  an  impatation  on  their  perception 
of  beauty.  But  the  process  will  present  itself  to  ua  in  a  different  light  aa 
soon  aa  we  think,  not  of  statnea  represented  in  colors  entirely  after  nature, 
—  which  would  always  be  unpleasant,  by  destroying  the  illusion,  —but  of 
those  to  which  art  haa  given,  if  we  may  ao  say,  only  a  semblance  of  color. 

The  loftiest  works  of  art  of  the  Greeks,  the  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  the  Ol3rmpian  Jupiter  at  Elis,  —  both  by  Phidias,  —  the  Juno  of 
Polycletus  at  Aigos,  the  .£scu]apiua  of  Thrasymedea  at  Epidaurua,  etc., 
are  all  examples  of  this  colored  mode  of  sculpture. 

Before  the  time  of  Phidias  the  statuea  of  gold  and  ivoiy  Mem  not  to 
have  exceeded  the  usual  size  of  man,  according  to  the  accounts  given  ua 
by  Pausanias.  But  this  great  artist,  after  executing  a  Minerva  of  gold  and 
ivory  at  Pellene  in  Achaia,  another  at  Platffa  from  the  spoils  of  the  victory 
at  Marathon,  of  which  the  body  waa  of  gilded  wood,  and  the  face,  arms, 
and  feet  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  whole  size  equal  to  that  of  his  bionze 
Pallaa  on  the  citadel  at  Athens,  and  the  statue  just  named,  whose  helmet 
and  spear  could  be  seen  by  the  msriners  sailing  around  the  promontory  of 
Sunium,  created  the  immortal  colossal  imagea  of  the  Minerva  in  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis  of  gold  and  ivory. 

It  is  not  yet  ascertained  which  of  the  two  worka  waa  executed  first,  nor 
the  date  of  their  baginning ;  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  Pliny,  in  giving 
the  time  when  the  great  artLets  lived,  haa  regarded,  aa  Heyne  ahows,  not  ao 
much  the  period  in  which  they  had  their  greatest  reputation  or  made  their 
principal  works,  as  other  historical  qpocha  which  he  found  in  the  writings 
used  by  him  in  his  great  compilation.  Thus  he  placea  the  bloom  of  Phidiaa 
in  the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  which  is  the  date  when  Peridee  began  to 
govern,  — his  rival  Cynion  having  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ei^ty- 
aecond  Olympiad,  —and  waa  able  to  begin  the  embellishment  of  Athens,  the 
superintendence  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Phidias.  About  this  time  the 
artist  must  have  begun  his  Minerva  of  gold  and  ivory  for  her  temple  at 
Athens,  becauae  it  waa  finiahed  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty-seventh 
Olympiad,  aa  Peridea  enumeratea  among  the  other  resources  for  the  war 
also  the  fbrty  talents  in  gold,  (about  1600,000),  in  the  gannent  of  the  gml* 
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dflM»  wliieli  ooald  be  taken  oif.  It  miut  indeed  haTe  been  finished  aevcnl 
jean  earlier,  for  in  the  coroedj  of  Ariatoplianea,  Tht  Feaee^  Mercary  namei 
as  the  first  among  other  aecrat  oanaee  of  the  war  an  aecuaation  agsinit 
Phidissi  which  at  fint  was  based  upon  embenlement  of  the  gold,  bat  sAw- 
wanis  on  the  crime  of  liaving  pat  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles  on 
the  shield  of  Minerva.  The  aoeosation  had  its  effect ;  althoogfa  Phidiu 
did  not  die  in  prison,  ss  Plutarch  rektsib  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  Aooord- 
ing  to  £usebiuii,  the  artist  completed  the  Minenra  of  the  Parthen<m  in  the 
second  year  of  Uie  eighty-fifth  Olympiad,  and  he  placed  his  name  below  it 

If  Phidias  made  the  Jupiter  at  Elis  before  the  Hinerva  of  gold  and  ivory 
at  Athens,  where  did  he  get  the  time  to  work  on  the  Minerva  at  Pellene, 
on  the  laige  statue  of  bronse  at  Athens,  and  on  the  thirteen  statues  at 
Olympia,  —  fifteen  works  in  all  from  the  spoils  of  the  vietoiy  at  Marathon  t 
Besides,  it  ii  usual  to  advance  in  ezoellenoe  with  incrMse  of  practice,  and 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  far  excelled,  by  the  nnanimoos  sssent  of  tlie  an- 
cients, all  the  other  works  of  the  same  master.  Moreover  Phidiss  intro- 
duced conspicuously  aa  a  rilievo,  on  the  front  of  tbe  throne  of  Jupiter,  the 
beautiful  youth  Pantaroes,  whom  he  loved,  in  the  act  of  binding  a  fillet 
around  his  head,  having  won  the  prise  in  wrestling  offered  to  youths^  in 
the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad.  As  the  incident  was  the  occasion  of  the 
repretentation,  it  could  not  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  stood  upright ;  the  eyes  and  the  rest  of 
the  face,  the  hands  and  the  feet,  were  of  ivory,  not  of  gold.  Phidiaa  pro- 
poeed  white  marble  for  the  nude  parta,  because  it  retained  its  whitene» 
longer  than  ivory,  and  also  because,  be  added,  "  it  is  cheaper,**  but  at  these 
words  the  aasembly  ordered  him  to  be  silent 

The  garment  down  to  the  feet  was  of  gold  ;  the  other  accessories  were 
probably  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  noble  metal  on  the  goddess  is  reckoned 
by  Thucydides  at  forty  talents,  at  forty-four  by  Philochoras,  and  at  fifty  by 
Ephorus  in  Diodorus,  —  a  difference  which  probably  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  has  computed  the  value  only  of  the  robe  of  the  goddess, 
wbich  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  taken  off  and  weighed  ;  the  other 
two  included  also  the  gold  of  the  helmet,  shield,  and  other  accessories.  In 
determining  the  value  the  accounts  expressly  state  talents  of  gold  ;  now  in 
the  sge  of  Pericles  gold  bore  to  silver  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirteen,  or, 
which  we  now  assume  with  more  probability,  of  one  to  eleven  and  a  halt 
The  value  of  the  gold  therefore,  reckoned  only  on  the  statement  of  Thucy- 
dides, smounts,  according  to  the  first  proportion,  one  to  thirteen,  to 
2,720,000  francs  ($544,000),  and  according  to  the  second  to  2,406,000 
francs  (|481,'200),  of  whicb  sum  each  double  lonis  d'or  (equal  to  an 
American  gold  eagle)  would  have  to  furnish  a  golden  surface  of  four  hun- 
dred square  feet.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  metsl  m  the  garment 
of  the  goddess  was  cast  in  sheets  or  hammered  ;  tbe  latter  is  the  more 
probable. 

The  goddess  wore  a  helmet,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  sphinx,  on  tbe 
sides  of  it  were  griflins.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  formed  of  a  stone 
which  in  color  resembled  ivory.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  chalcedony, 
a  gem  which  is  somewhat  lighter  in  color  and  mors  brilliant  than  ivoiy, 
just  as  the  artist  of  another  Pallas  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Athens  gaya 
to  her  blue  eyes.    In  the  middle  of  the  JEgis  was  a  bead  of  Medusa,  of 
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iTOiy.  AccoTding  to  an  amended  reading  of  Pliny,  the  JS^gis  was  painted 
by  Pannnufli  a  brother-in-law  of  Phidiu  ;  bat  according  to  the  usual  read- 
ing it  was  the  work  of  Colotes,  who  was  an  assirtant  of  Phidias  in  the  eze* 
cation  of  his  Jupiter  at  Elis.  In  her  left  hand  she  held  a  Victory,  nearly 
six  feet  high,  the  nude  parts  of  which  were  probably  also  of  irory,  but  the 
clothing  and  certainly  the  wings  were  of  gold  ;  in  her  right  hand  she 
held  a  spear,  beneath  which  lay  a  bronze  drsgon.  The  shield,  which  stood 
at  the  feet  of  the  goddess,  and  nndoubtedly  served  as  a  support  to  the 
hand  whit^h  held  the  great  Victory,  was  embelliihed  within  and  without 
with  figures  in  raised  work.  Within,  was  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants  ;  without,  wis  that  of  the  Amazons,  and  here  were  found  the  por* 
traits  of  Pericles  and  the  artist,  the  latter  of  which  had  such  a  connection 
with  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
key  to  it. 

Even  the  edges  of  the  soles  of  the  goddess  were  embellished  with  small 
figures  in  relief,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Lapithe  and  Centaurs.  On 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  was  seen  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Pandors, 
likewise  in  relief. 

The  height  of  the  Minerva,  according  to  Pliny,  was  twenty-six  ells,  or 
thirty-seven  French  feet  (89.44  Eng. ),  not  including  the  base ;  with  the 
base  the  whole  height  must  have  been  forty-five  feet. 

After  the  completion  of  this  splendid  work,  and  during  the  prosecution 
above  mentioned,  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  artist,  Phidias  fled  to  Elii^ 
where  he  found  an  opportunity  to  immortalize  himself  by  a  still  more 
glorious  monument,  and  to  avenge  himself  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  native 
city  by  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  he  executed  for  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Doric  architecture  at  Elis.  —  E. 

We  feel  compelled  to  look  upon  the  colossol  figure  on  Monte  CavoUo  at 
Rome,  on  the  base  of  which  may  be  read  the  words  Ophua  PhiditB,  **  The 
Work  of  Phidias,"  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  authentic  monuments 
of  the  high  style  of  Greek  art  It  is  now  generally  assumed  that  the  two 
statues  represent  the  Dioscuri,  and  the  one  of  which  we  speak,  Castor. 

(PI.  I.) 

This  monument  excels  every  other  ancient  work  of  art  in  the  trae  grsn- 
deur  with  which  its  signification  is  presented,  in  the  style  of  its  forms,  at 
once  noble  and  powerful,  and  in  expression.  The  drawing  is  excellent  and 
correct,  and  evinces  the  thorough  science  of  the  artist  The  character  of 
the  limbs,  and  their  nice  adaptation  to  the  grandly  constituted  whole,  de- 
serves yet  greater  praise.  The  proportions  in  general  are  excellent  How 
otherwise  could  the  figure  have  obtained  its  vigorous,  powerful  character  ? 
The  artist  has  indeed  taken  less  pains  with  the  details  or  the  proportions  of 
single  subordinate  parts.  Thus  the  space  between  the  upper  eyelid  and  the 
edge  of  the  bone  of  the  socket  of  the  eye  is  too  narrow ;  the  wings  of  the 
nose  are  small  and  mean,  etc.  At  the  time  when  this  monument  was  exe- 
cuted, the  rules  of  proportion  for  such  subordinate  parts  were  probably  not 
entirely  settled.  As  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Phidiss,  he  probably  executed  it  before  Polycletus  had  perfected  the  rules 
of  proportion,  and  created  his  csnon. 

In  the  handling,  even  in  the  few  places  where  the  epidermis  has  re- 
mained uniigured  by  air  and  moisture,  there  is  no  display,  no  pretension 
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to  bold  dntoity  in  the  vae  of  Om  ehkeL  Tbo  graftt  divine  artiit»  foqpet. 
ting  himwlf,  thought  iolely  of  the  meeni  bj  which  he  ooold  pment  in 
marble  the  ideal  floating  before  hie  eool,  not  tvoubUng  hinuelf  whether  the 
artiedc  dexterity  with  whieh  he  aecompliehed  hie  poipoee  should  be  ia- 
etantly  Tiaible.  We  find  in  all  genuine  monamenta  of  the  hi^  atyle  a 
aimilar  renunciation  of  the  fame  of  technical  skill. 

The  hair  on  this  work  of  art  is  eoinewhat  wiry,  but  yet  on  the  whole 
treated  more  broadly  and  fteely  than  is  neoally  the  caee  with  statnea  of  this 
style  which  can  be  examined  more  doeely.  On  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
hero  and  also  on  the  ehoolder-bladee  may  be  notioed  some  inserted  pieces ; 
theee  are  probably  the  placee  to  which  was  formerly  fastened  a  laxge  niv^ 
}ntM  for  the  purpoee  of  protecting  the  head  from  the  effecta  of  the  weather. 
The  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  new,  eo  also  the  tip-joints  of  the  fore^ 
middle,  and  ring  fingers.  —  GuiM.  £o. 

19.  Hence  Polydetus  is  also  named  h  vAirr^f*  k$  wko  mimldat  and 
Phidias,  h  yK4fw$,  hi  lofto  en^roees.  (Dionya.  Halic.,  JutL  lie  Vmanka, 
Tom.  IL  p.  116.)— Ob&m.  Ed. 

In  Plutarch  (PtricL^  cap.  81),  Phidias  also  is  termed,  6  «Adrr^,  JU  tole 
tiumldi, — 8. 

80.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  CKp.  8,  sect  10,  not  S. 

The  Diadumenus,  "  he  who  tiee  a  ribbon  about  his  head,"  was  repre- 
sented as  a  tender,  delicate  youth,  molliUr  juvenii  ;  the  Doryphoma,  *'  he 
who  carries  a  spear,"  ae  a  Tigorous  youth,  virilUer  putr,  and  perhape  wss 
a  different  work  from  the  canon  oif  Polydetus,  for  the  words  of  Pliny  (lib. 
84,  sect  19,  not  2),  fieii  H  qusm  catuma  ort^/Ceee  voeatUf  may  according  to 
the  connection  be  translated  thus,  —  "he  executed  also  another  statue^ 
the  Doryphorus,  which  artists  term  the  canon."  —  Gjulm.  £d. 

21.   Pausan.,  lib.  5,  cap.  11. 

This  statue  undoubtedly  was  Teiy  frequently  copied  in  andent  times^ 
and  the  one  in  the  Famese  nlla  is  probably  made  after  a  copy  at  least  of 
the  Diadumenus.  It  is  an  undraped  figure,  aomewhat  smaller  than  life^ 
tying  around  its  forehead  a  band,  which,  somewhat  singularly,  has  been 
presenred,  together  with  the  hand  that  holds  it  A  similar  small  figure^ 
wrought  in  relief,  was  a  few  years  ago  to  be  found  on  a  small  funerd  urn  in 
the  Sinibddi  yilla  with  the  inscription,  DIADVMENI ;  on  the  marble 
bases  of  the  antique  candelabra  in  the  church  of  St  Agnes  outside  of  Rome, 
and  also  on  two  similar  bases  in  the  Boigheee  villa,  Amorini,  tying  ribbons 
about  their  foreheads,  project  from  degantly  wrought  leaves.  Just  such  a 
ehild  is  on  a  piece  of  an  antique  friese  in  the  possession  of  an  amateur  in 
Rome.  —  W. 

The  above-mentioned  4gnre  in  the  Fameee  villa  on  the  Palatine  has 
been  removed  thence  for  eome  time,  and  must  be  eought  in  Naples.  Yis- 
oonti  (Mua.  Pia-Clem,,  Tom.  YIL  p.  90)  also  mentions  it,  and  remarks 
that  an  engraving  of  it  may  be  found  in  a  work  bearing  the  tiUe  Ifmfp^i- 
orve  SttUuantm  Urhu  Roma  Iam€$,  No.  74.  This  work  is  not  known  to 
ns,  but  we  have  found  a  copy  of  the  same  monument  in  another  work, 
probably  not  very  much  unlike  it  AtUiquarum  Statuarum  Urbis  JRonus, 
Jo.  Baptistae  de  Cavalleriis,  Na  97.  The  dppns  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Sinibaldi  villa  may  be  found  at  present  in  tiie  Vatican  museum,  together 
withtwoof  the  canddabra  pedestals  from  the  churchof  St  Agnes,  in  which 
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%  third  one  still  remaiiiB.    Where  the  fragment  of  an  antiqne  friexe  may  he 
found  at  present  we  do  not  know. —  Germ.  Ed. 

22.  This  liliero  of  terra  cott»  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  —  Oskic« 
Ed. 

23.  The  boy  afterwards  went  to  London,  into  the  collection  of  Lord 
Townley,  and  may  now  be  found,  together  with  the  other  antiques  of  this 
celebrated  amateur,  in  the  British  museum.  — F.  and  Germ.  £d. 

24.  In  the  NoUs  to  the  ffittary  of  Art,  p.  91,  whence  we  have  taken  a 
few  lines  relative  to  the  boy  formerly  in  the  Barberini  palace,  and  incor- 
porated them  into  the  text  for  the  completion  of  the  sense,  it  ii  further 
said,  "  The  celebrated  Boi^hese  Gladiator,  so  called,  should  therefore  be 
named  Alexeter,  from  a  statue  by  the  same  artist,  which  Pliny  (lib.  84, 
cap.  8,  sect.  19,  not.  2)  calls  Alezetera,  arma  aufnentem,  *  taking  arms.' 
For  the  word  '  Alexeter '  means '  one  who  protects  from  violence/  which  is 
the  true  signification  of  the  attitude  and  action  of  this  figure." 

It  is  strange  that  the  author  does  not  mention  in  this  place  the  celebrated 
Amazon  of  Polycletus,  since  probably  we  still  possess  some  antique  copies 
of  this  masterpiece.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

Book  y.  chap.  11,  f  21,  note.  An  outline  representing  this  figure  may 
be  seen  in  Vol.  IV.,  Plate  III. 

25.  Plat.,  In  Protag.,  p.  828.  Fea  is  correct  in  his  remark  that  Paralns 
and  Xanthippus  were  sons,  not  of  Polycletus,  but  of  Pericles.  The  sons 
of  Polycletus,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  were, 
according  to  Plato,  of  the  same  age  with  Paralus  and  Xanthippus,  but  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  their  father  in  skilL  —  Germ.  Ed. 

26.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect  19.  Heyne  {AfUiquar  Axifmrn,  St.  1, 
Seit.  230),  in  order  to  remove  the  contradiction  of  Pliny  in  regard  to  the 
time  in  which  Scopas  lived,  has  endeavored  to  make  it  probable  either  that 
his  name  was  inserted  by  a  strange  hand  into  the  passage  cited,  or  that  the 
error  may  even  have  originated  with  Pliny  himself. 

That  tiie  statement  which  assigns  to  Scopas  a  later  date  is  the  more  cor* 
rect  one,  we  have  proofs  in  the  refined  taste,  the  tenderness,  sweetness,  and 
variety  which  we  perceive  in  the  design,  in  the  forms  of  the  limbs,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  of  different  monuments,  which  for  cogent 
reasons  may  be  looked  upon  as  antique  imitations  of  celebmted  works  of 
this  artist. 

Among  such  presumed  imitations  the  Bacchante  of  the  Borghese  villa 
(ScvXtun,  Stanza  2,  No.  14)  seems  worthy  of  the  first  mention,  for  in 
regard  to  execution  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  bas-reliefs  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  the  figure  coincides  with  what  Kal- 
listratus  (Philostr.,  Pper.,  p.  892),  in  his  description  of  different  statues, 
relates  of  the  Bacchante  of  Scopes,  so  that  we  may  almost  assume  it  as 
certain  that  the  master  of  the  bas-relief  imitated  in  Mb  work  the  statue 
of  Scopes.  An  outline  of  this  Bacchante  may  be  seen  in  Plate  IV.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

27.  DenkmaU^  Th.  4,  kap.  14,  No.  8.  AniMrk^  fii.  <2m  Baukunst  der 
AUen,  kap.  1,  §  89. 

The  usual  reading  in  Pliny  is  not  uno  a  Seopa,  but  una  a  Seopa.    Winck- 
elmann's  proposed  emendation  might  give  occasion  to  opposition  ;  the  word 
must  still  necessarily  stand  in  the  phrase  aelata  uno  e  scape,  if  it 
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b  intended  to  ngnify  that  all  the  columni  wen  wrought  from  one  block. 
—  Oerm.  Ed. 

When  the  phraie  ex  ii»  zxxrL  caUaim  precedet,  Latin  acholan  have  no 
need  of  nngulm,  and  una  e  9oapo  U  very  well  ezpraeaed.  —  B. 

28.  It  was  the  opinion  of  MengR  that  the  Family  of  Niobe  wen  on  the 
whole  only  copies  fimn  better  originals.  {Open  di  MengM,  Edit,  di  Carlo 
Fea,  pp.  359,  367.) 

The  Capitoline  mnsenm  has  among  its  antiquities  a  repetition  of  the 
fourth  son  and  of  the  filth  daughter  of  Niobe ;  but  it  is  prored  in  regard  to 
tUiit  so-called  daughter  of  Niobe  at  Florence  that  she  does  not  by  any 
means  belong  to  the  family,  but  properly  npresents  a  Psyche.  In  a  noU 
by  Fea  (Tom.  II.  p.  299),  he  makes  mention,  in  addition  to  these  npeti- 
tions,  of  one  in  the  Colonna  house,  and  of  another  of  still  smaller  proportions 
in  the  Albani  Wlla ;  moreover  there  is  said  to  be  still  another  in  Verona, 
and  also  in  Eugland.  The  author  himself  in  the  first  edition  (p.  336)  mado 
mention,  although  only  indefinitely,  of  the  figures  (two  sons)  which  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  Medici  villa,  but  which  are  now  set  np  with  the  rest  of  the 
Family  of  Niobe  at  Florence,  and  also  of  the  son  lying  dead,  in  the  Dresden 
collection  of  antiques.  The  merit  of  this  figure  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
that  of  the  similar  figure  at  Florence,  but  it  is  not  in  so  good  preservation 
(Becker's  AuguaUmn,  taf.  36).  An  amateur  in  Vienna  is  said  to  be  the 
possessor  of  another  repetition  of  a  son  of  Niobe ;  it  was  brought  there 
from  Prague,  and  is  very  beautifuL  —  Germ.  Ed. 

29.  Mengs  owned  the  gypsum-cast  {Open  di  Mengs,  p.  861) ;  the  marUe 
went  to  England.  —  F. 

80.  Probably  the  Antinoiis,  so  called,  which  formerly  was  obliged  to 
pass  as  Meleager.  — -  Germ.  Ed. 

31.  Pretty  good  copies  may  be  seen  in  Fabroni,  Dissert,  suite  Status 
delta  Niobe,  and  also  under  Plate  XI.  of  this  volume. 

The  heads  of  the  two  figures,  as  well  in  regard  to  workmanship  as  to  the 
conformation  of  the  parts,  seem  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  children  of 
Niobe.  We  observe,  especially  in  the  head  of  the  victorious  athlete,  an 
uncommonly  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  two  beautiful  daughtere  <^ 
Niobe,  that  is  to  say,  the  third  and  fourth.  Tlie  conformation  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  bones  of  the  forehead  shows  absolutely  the  same  style  ;  the 
mouths  and  chins  are  likewise  seen  to  resemble  each  other ;  even  the  hand- 
ling of  the  hair  is  quite  the  same.  It  is  moreover  a  fact  deserving  of  careful 
notice,  that  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  is  more  elaborately  exe- 
cuted than  that  ou  the  crown  and  the  left  side,  -^  a  ciroumstance  wliich  is 
in  part  a  sure  proof  that  this  head  cannot  have  belonged  originally  to  either 
of  the  two  combatants,  and  partly  increases  the  probability  that  it  may  be 
the  head  of  a  son  of  Niobe,  because  the  figures  of  that  family  of  statues 
were  wrought  mostly  for  niches,  and  were  intended  to  be  viewed  only  from 
one  side.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  parts  of  the  group  of  wrestlers,  as  a 
work  onginally  designed  by  the  artist,  to  be  set  up  in  a  detached  position, 
must  have  been  open  to  examination  from  every  side,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  finished  on  every  side  with  equal  carefulness. 

The  head  set  on  the  conquered  wrestler  is  of  a  similar  cluMucter  in  the 
outlines  of  the  eyes  and  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  forehead  ;  but  it 
■eems  to  be  executed  on  the  whole  not  altogether  with  so  much  accuncy 
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and  predrion,  because  it  bas  suffered,  it  may  be  from  time  and  accident, 
more  than  tbe  other.  The  face  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  con- 
queror. However  they  resemble  one  another  as  brothers.  The  right  side 
also  of  this  head,  which  is  turned  towards  the  ground,  is  finished  with  more 
care  than  the  left,  —  a  care  which  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  head 
belonged  originally  to  the  figure. 

The  marble  of  both  heads  is  very  soft,  and  of  a  close,  fine  grain,  as  in  the 
figures  of  the  Family  of  Niobe  to  be  regarded  as  originals,  and  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  which  the  bodies  are  wrought. 

Of  both  heads  the  nose  is  a  modem  addition  ;  the  restored  part  on  the 
head  of  the  victorious  wrestler  is  greater  than  on  that  of  the  conquered ; 
the  neck  also  of  the  former  seems  to  have  been  retouched  somewhat  in 
order  that  it  may  fit  better  to  the  trunk.  The  head  of  the  conquered 
wrestler  makes^  it  is  true,  a  better  union  with  the  body,  but  the  difference 
in  the  workmanship  is  very  obvious  if  we  compare  the  face  and  neck  with 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  trunk,  the  collar-bones,  and  the  breast. 

Yet  the  modem  artist  who  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  these  two 
heads  to  the  figures  of  the  two  wrestlers  does  not  merit  any  severe  censure^ 
for  the  proportions  of  size  seem  not  only  to  have  been  observed,  but  even 
the  expression  of  the  features  corresponds  in  some  measure  to  the  action  of 
the  figures.  The  head  of  the  victor  has  indeed  the  same  expression  of 
passive  lofty  suffering,  the  same  elevated  and  tragic  character  and  senti* 
ment,  which  we  perceive  in  the  children  of  Niobe  ;  the  face  of  the  con- 
quered exhibits  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  paiu  and  anger,  and  thus  the 
relation  of  the  expression  of  the  faces  to  the  action  continues  to  be  appro- 
priate. —  Germ.  Ed. 

82.  The  horse  stands  at  Florence  apart  from  the  Family  of  Niobe,  be- 
cause it  is  acknowledged  that  it  does  not  belong  to  it ;  it  is  also  asserted 
that  it  was  found  in  a  different  place  from  the  Family  of  Niobe,  and  at  a 
different  time.  Considered  by  itself  it  is  a  well-executed  work  ;  the  action 
is  lively,  and  the  head  is  full  of  expression,  but  the  body  is  somewhat  too 
slinL  It  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  rearing,  and  was  originally  restrained  by 
the  bridle,  which  is  still  visible.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  rider 
stood  near  it,  or  whether  it  made  one  of  a  two-horse  or  four-horse  span. 
The  restorations,  in  addition  to  the  cloud  of  dust,  are  the  front  part  of  the 
nose,  all  four  legs,  and  the  tail.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

83.  Propert,  lib.  2,  EUg,  28,  vers.  14. 

Also  on  a  funeral  um  of  moderate  size  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum, 
Niol)e  with  her  children  is  represented  in  relief.  The  execution  of  this 
monument,  as  usual  with  funeral  ums,  is  not  of  extraordinary  skill,  but  the 
arrangement  is  admirable,  and  indicates  a  glorious  original  of  the  beautiful 
style.     (iViM.  Pio'CUm,,  Tom.  IV.  tav.  17,  p.  88.)  —  F.  and  Germ.  Ed. 

84.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  executed  not  only  the  hair  more  carefully 
than  his  predecessors,  but  also  to  have  been  the  first  to  mark  the  sinews 
and  veins:  Hie  primwf  nerwu  et  venas  expreant,  (PHn.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8, 
sect.  19,  not.  4.)  According  to  Pliny  he  executed  the  figure  of  a  man  who 
limped,  which  expressed  in  so  forcible  a  manner  the  pain  occasioned  by  a 
sore,  that  the  spectatore  sympathized  with  the  visible  suffering.  The  figure 
probably  represented  Philoctetes,  and  a  copy  of  this  statue  perhaps  still 
exists  in  an  intaglio  which  Winckelmann  introduces  in  the  Monununtif 
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Ka  119.  HoTMTer  an  ApoUo  tlajing  »  Mrpeat  with  tn<ow%.  Sonft 
Mated  on  the  boll,  and  the  mutnal  fratricide  of  Eteodea  and  PolyniceS) 
were  antong  hii  oelebiated  worka.  (Tatian.,  Oral,  ad  Oretam,  eap.  5S,  p. 
116 ;  cafk  64,  p^  118.)  — F.  and  Germ.  £a 

3d.    Flin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  aect  19,  not  14. 

We  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Ktan* 
laus  than  of  that  of  PythagocM,  for  it  it  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
Aroaione  foond  in  coUectiona,  which  with  an  expreHion  of  pain  on  the 
countenance  point  to  a  wound  in  the  breaat*  are  oopiea  from  the  anciently 
celebrated  Amaion  of  Kteailana,  who  executed  it  in  competition  with  Phi- 
diaa,  Polycletus,  Kydon,  and  Phradmon  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
aua.  Uis  work  waa  aurpaaeed  by  thoae  of  Phidias  and  Polycletua,  but  was 
preferred  to  those  of  Kydon  and  Phradmon.  Among  the  cc^ea  of  the  Ama« 
son  of  Kteailaus  still  in  eziatenoe,  that  in  the  Capitoline  muaeum  with  the 
name  COCIKAH  has  very  great  merits,  and  it  consequently  gives  ns  some 
idea  of  his  skill ;  yet  when  we  compare  it  with  the  copiea  from  the  AnuuEon 
of  Polycletus,  we  recoguiae  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  of  the  ancients 
npon  the  fire  celebrated  works  mentioned  and  their  masters  in  the  nobler 
character  and  greater  beauty  in  the  fonna  of  the  work  of  Polycletua.  We 
also  obsenre  the  same  age  and  the  same  style  in  the  handling  of  the  hair 
nnd  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drapeiy  ;  indeed  there  ii  scarcely  a  percept 
tible  difference  in  the  ideal  of  the  features.  —  Germ.  £o. 

An  outline  of  this  wounded  Amazon  may  be  seen  in  Plate  Y.  of  this 
Tolume. 

86.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  age  this  monument  of  ancient  art  prop- 
erly belongs.  The  skilful  arrangement  of  the  whole  figure,  the  natural 
presentation  of  a  dying  man  sinking  to  the  ground  whose  vital  powers  are 
gndually  departing,  the  knowledge  and  the  spiritual  expression  in  the  face 
hannonizing  so  admirably  with  everything  else,  are  qualities  wliich  make 
the  work  worthy  of  the  Greek  chisel,  and  of  the  reputation  it  has  won. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  of  the  monuments  of  purely  Greek  art 
which  has  forms  of  so  little  elegance,  we  might  say  so  entirely  natural ; 
and  the  shape  as  a  whole  is  not  pleasing,  notwithstanding  the  great  skill 
and  knowledge  with  which  it  is  executed  in  other  respects.  The  outlines 
may  be  called  flowing,  yet  the  folds  of  the  skin  and  the  angles  formed  by 
the  bent  limbs  are  rendered  deeply  and  powerfully.  It  was  obviously  the 
prime  idea  of  the  artist  to  give  a  truthful  copy  of  a  common  but  physically 
strong  man  with  perfectly  developed  limbs. 

The  expressioD,  so  artistically  sustained  throughout  all  parts  of  the  woric, 
ao  poetically  conceived,  might  undoubtedly  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  a 
nobler  vestment,  and  it  is  uncommonly  successful,  especially  in  the  head. 
The  breath  seems  to  be  crowding  from  the  open  mouth  ;  the  eyes  are  fixed 
and  growing  dim ;  the  forehead  is  knit  as  if  in  the  shudder  of  death  ;  and 
the  hair  standa  up.  Although  this  work  is  smoothly  polished,  still  the  in- 
dications of  a  boldly  handled  chisel  are  visible  in  several  plsces.  The  res- 
torations are  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  right  arm  from  the  shoulder  down,  the 
left  knee-pan  together  with  the  toes  of  both  feet,  and  the  portion  of  the 
aole  on  which  the  right  hand  rests,  with  a  sword  and  a  double  honi.  All 
these  restorationa  have  been  made  by  a  master's  hand,  and  are  said,  not  im- 
probably, to  have  been  done  by  Michael  Angelo.  (|3ee  Franti^ieoe  of  this 
volume. )  —  Germ.  Ed. 
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•  87.  Copies  of  the  Dying  GkdiatGT  axe  gifen  by  Botteri  in  the  OapUolim 
litueum  (Tom.  III.  Uv.  67,  68),  by  Maffei  {HaeeoUa  di  Statue,  tar.  66), 
uid  by  Montfaacon  {AtUiq,  JExpl^  Tom.  III.  Part  2,  p.  166).  —Germ.  £dw 

88.  But  this  is  precisely  the  point  to  be  proved,  espeoiaUy  since  it  was 
stated  shortly  before  that  the  heralds  carried  a  staff  and  spear,  and  that  not 
a  single  passage  can  be  found  in  any  author  to  show  that  they  used  horns. 
The  staff  has  always  been  the  badge  of  heralds  when  they  wished  to  an- 
nounce peace  (Thucyd.,  lib.  1,  cap.  146,  and  Scholium  to  this  passage ; 
Senrius,  Ad  jEneO,,  lib.  4,  vers.  242).  The  lance  senred  as  a  sign  of  the 
declaration  of  war  (Polyb.,  lib.  4,  cap.  62).  The  herald  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  personage,  a  messenger  as  it  were  from  the  gods  ;  no  enemy  there- 
fore was  allowed  to  do  him  an  injury,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  harm  his 
foes  in  any  way  (Diodor.  Sic,  lib.  6,  capi  76 ;  Suidas,  vid,  im^Kttw). 
On  this  account  they  went  unarmed  (Chiysost,  OrtU.  87,  p.  83) ;  conse- 
quently they  did  not  carry  even  a  shield  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  nor  a 
sword  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  From  these  facts  we  should  be  authorized  to 
conjecture  that  the  figure  on  the  vase  in  question  represents  something  quite 
different  from  a  herald,  because  a  sword  hangs  by  its  side,  —  even  if  we 
admit  it  to  be  a  production  of  Greek  art.  From  the  testimony  of  Pollux 
(libw  4,  capu  12,  segm.  94),  it  ia  clear  that  the  heralds  made  use  not  of 
horns,  but  of  their  voices  only.  —  F. 

89.  Hence  Petronius  says  of  Myron  (cap.  88) :  "  His  skill  embraces 
almost  the  souls  of  men  and  animals."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

40.  Qnintil.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18.    Ludan.,  In  PkUopt,,  cap.  18. 

If  we  compare  with  these  passages  the  statue  almost  entirely  uninjured,  to- 
gether with  several  other  trunks  of  similar  figures,  —  among  which  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  so  called,  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  is  wrought  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable manner,  —  which  were  disinterred  about  1730  in  the  Palombara 
villa  at  Bome,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Massimi  family,  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  must  have  been  copied  from  the  mentioned  master- 
piece of  Myron.  On  the  other  hand,  light  is  thrown  by  these  copies  upon 
the  passage  from  Lucian  ;  and  Fea  correctly  remarks  (Tom.  II.  p.  212)  that, 
under  the  word  r^v  liffni^Qpov  must  be  understood  Iht  hand  holding  the 
quoitf  and  under  the  word  rt^  ir4p^,  the  left  hal/4fent  foot.  The  ancients 
speak  of  the  Disoobulus  as  a  work  in  bronxe  (Plin.,  lib.  34,  cap.  8,  sect.  19, 
not  8  ;  Ludan.,  Philqpe.,  cap.  18-20),  and  this  masterpiece  seems  to  have 
been  still  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Lucian.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

41.  Brunck.,  Analeeta,  Tom.  III.  pi  196,  not  127, 128. 

It  stood  at  Athens,  and  was  seen  thero  by  Cicero  ( Ferr,  Act.  2,  libi  4, 
cap.  60).  In  the  time  of  Procopius  {De  Bello  Ooth,,  lib.  4,  cap.  21),  it  was 
at  Rome.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

42.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect.  19,  not  8. 

^  This  passage  has  given  occasion  to  the  error  of  making  Myron  the  con- 
temporary of  Anacreon  and  Erinna. 

Although  we  do  not  possess  any  indisputable  original  of  Myron,  there 
are  still  in  existence  some  very  good  copies  in  marble  of  his  Discobulns. 
The  one  found  in  the  Palombara  villa,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Msssimi  family,  may  not  indeed  be  the  best  in  execution,  but  it  is  in  a 
state  of  better  preservation  than  any  other,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  piece 
of  the  right  leg  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle-joint,  it  has  received  no  restore 
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ation  ;  henee  it  wu  recognised  at  once  m  »  eopj  of  the  Discobalai,  on  lo- 
oonnt  of  ite  correspondence  with  the  paseeges  in  Qnintilian  and  Lndan.   A 
similar  piece,  which  was  found  in  Adrian's  Tilla  near  Tivoli^  and  repaired 
after  the  sli^tly  injured  figure  just  mentioned,  is  in  the  Pio-Clement  mu- 
seum ;  a  similar  frsgment  was  converted  into  a  Diomedes  with  the  Palla- 
dium, and  has  gone  to  England.    Yet  another  trunk  with  a  head  set  upon  it 
which  does  not  bel<mg  to  it,  with  a  restored  right  arm,  left  thigh  and  leg, 
together  with  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  downward,  is  at  Florence,  and 
has  heretofore  passed  for  a  son  of  Niohe.   In  the  Pamfili  rilla  may  be  found 
a  statue  composed  of  fragments  of  just  such  a  figure,  especially  well  exe- 
cuted legs,  mixed  with  other  frsgments  and  sorry  restorations.     Finally,  in 
this  class  belongs  also  the  torso  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  which  was  re- 
stored by  Monot,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.    It 
is  executed  in  the  best  manner  from  the  original  by  Myron,  and  is  really 
admirable.    The  back  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece ;  the  hips  and  the 
contraction  of  the  left  side  deserre  no  less  praise.    A  closer  examination  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  hair  about  the  private  parts  may  also  prove  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  antiquarian  inquirer,  as  an  example  of  the  taste  of  the 
more  ancient  style ;  it  is  arranged  in  numerous  flat  locks,  and  even  the 
separate  hairs  of  these  curls  are  executed  with  great  industry.     Even 
the  Florentine  figure,  although  the  handling  is  softer  and  more  flowing^ 
and  therefore  denoting  that  the  work  may  have  been  executed  at  a  later 
date,  shows  in  the  same  parts  a  trace  of  the  same  manner  in  the  execution 
of  the  hair,  which  is  quite  short,  curly,  and  arranged  in  rows  of  many  small 
ringlets. 

The  outline  of  a  Discobulus  may  be  seen  in  Plate  YI. 

Yisconti  thinks  that  he  finds  an  ancient  copy  of  the  cow  of  Myron 
among  the  animals  in  the  Yatican  {Mm:  Pio-CUtn,,  Tom.  YII.  tav.  31), 
but  the  composition  of  this  monument  does  not  show  mind  and  skill  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  that  degree  of  interest  which  would  be  expected  from  a 
copy  of  Myron's  cow. 

We  are  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  group  of  a  cow  suckling  her 
calf,  which  occurs  on  coins  of  Dyrrachium  and  Karystus,  is  a  copy  of 
Myron's  work.  The  cow  of  the  Aldobrandini  villa,  cited  by  the  author,  is 
reported  to  have  gone  to  England  about  1730,  and  it  is  not  known  even 
from  good  engravings.  A  dog  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (lib.  34,  cap.  8, 
sect.  19,  not  8),  among  other  works  of  Myron,  and  it  may  be  coiyectnred 
that  one  of  the  two  seated  lai^  dogs  (Book  Y.  chap.  6,  J  23,  note)  is  a 
copy  from  Myron.  The  powerful  style,  united  with  an  extraordinary  de. 
gree  of  naturalness,  favors  at  least  the  coigecture.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

48.  The  arti&t  Kalamis,  whose  name  has  been  frequently  cited,  and  who 
is  celebrated  for  his  Sosandra  (Lucian.,  Imtig,,  cap.  6),  deserved  to  have 
been  mentioned  here.  According  to  Pausanias  (lib.  1,  cap.  3),  he  executed 
a  statue  of  Apollo  'Akt^Utucos,  He  thai  repels  evil,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  If,  now,  we  compare  with  this  statement  another 
(Pausan.,  lib.  6,  cap.  12),  that  Kalamis  executed  the  horses  and  the  boys 
sitting  on  them  of  the  votive  gift  of  Hiero  I.,  which  was  sent  by  his  son 
Dinomenes  to  Olympia  (Olymp.  75,  1st  yr. ),  and  that  the  boys  in  bronze^ 
stretching  their  right  hands  to  heaven  in  a  suppliant  position,  which  were 
made  from  the  spoils  obtained  by  the  Agrigentines  from  the  conquest  of  the 
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city  of  Motys,  and  conaecnted  by  them  to  Olympia,  paned  for  a  work  of 
Kalamis,  —  we  ascertain  nearly  the  time  when  this  artist,  whose  birthplace 
is  unknown,  lived,  and  that  he  must  have  reached  a  great  old  age.  Accord- 
ing to  Quintilian  (lib.  12,  cap.  10,  not  7)  and  Cicero  {De  Clar,  Orator, ^ 
cap.  18),  we  may  conjecture  that  he  Uyed  earlier  than  Myron.  —  Gbbm.  £d. 

44.  Reinold.,  HUl.  LU,  Or,  ei  Lai.,  p.  0. 

45.  Let  the  reader  consult  what  Spanheim  {Ik  Prettt.  €t  Utu  NumttnL, 
Disaert  2,  §  3,  p.  96),  Cuper,  Schott,  and  others  (Chishul.,  Inscripi,  Sig,, 
p.  23  ;  Marchaud,  Diction,  EisL,  Art.  "  Aichelaus  ")  have  aaid  upon  the 
word  KHP0N03.  —  W. 

46.  Another  Ikifieatum  of  Homer  has  been  represented  on  a  vase  of  silTer 
of  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  mortar,  among  the  articles  discovered  at 
Herculaneum.  The  poet  is  carried  through  the  air  on  an  eagle,  and  on 
each  side  of  him  is  a  female  figure,  seated  on  ornaments  of  foliage,  with  a 
short  dagger  at  her  side.  The  one  on  the  right  has  a  helmet ;  one  hand 
grasps  her  dagger,  and  she  sits  in  deep  thought,  her  head  resting  on  the 
other  hand.  The  other  has  a  pointed  hat,  like  that  given  to  Ulysses  ;  she 
likewise  has  one  hand  on  her  dagger,  the  other  holds  a  rudder.  The 
former  figure  probably  signifies  the  Iliad  as  the  tragical  portion  of  Homer, 
and  the  latter  the  Odyssey.  The  rudder  and  the  couical  hat  without  a 
flap,  like  that  worn  by  the  sailors  of  the  Levant,  symbolize  the  extended 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  on  the  sea.  The  swans  below  the  ornaments  over 
the  deified  figure  also  have  an  allusion  to  the  poet  Bajardi,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  Herculaneum  discoveriea  ( CkUalog,  de*  Monument,  de*  Ereoiano, 
Yasi,  No.  540,  p.  246),  has,  without  any  apparent  evidence,  given  to  this 
representation  the  title  of  Deification  of  Juliue  Cceear ;  now  the  beard 
alone  of  the  figure  upborne  by  the  eagle  should,  without  any  other  indica- 
tions, have  made  him  hesitate  in  adopting  this  fanciful  title.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  beards,  Caylus  would  interpret  it  to  signify  the  deification  of  a 
Caesar  {Bee,  tCAntiq,,  Tom.  IL  pi.  41,  p.  121),  but  he  formed  his  opinion 
from  a  drawing  which  showed  merely  the  figure  on  an  eagle.  —  W. 


CHAPTER   III. 

1.  Xenophon.,  HieL  Cfrcee.,  lib.  100,  cap.  1  to  4. 

Through  the  influence  of  Thrasybulus,  and  the  spirit  of  wise  moderation 
which  he  sought  to  diffuse  everywhere,  Athens  now  enjoyed,  though  only 
for  a  brief  period,  a  state  of  repose  which  was  favorable  to  art  and  knowl- 
edge, and  harmony  began  to  prevail  to  a  degree  which  had  not  existed 
there  since  the  death  of  Pericles.  (Lysias  contra  Nioomach.,  pp.  840,  850 ; 
contra  Poliuch.,  p.  609.)  —  Oerm.  £d. 

2.  Brunck.,  Anaieeta,  Tom.  II.  p.  15,  not  85. 

The  author  seems  in  this  passage  to  make  Kanachus  the  pupil  of  Poly- 
cletus  of  Sicyon,  but  he  was  the  scholar  of  Polycletus  of  Aigos  (Pausan., 
lib.  6,  cap.  13),  who  was  a  brother  and  pupil  of  Naucydes,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  master  of  the  celebrated  Juno.  (Pausan.,  lib.  6,  cap.  6  ; 
lib.  2,  cap.  22 ;  lib.  5,  cap.  17.)  — Gsbm.  Ed. 
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Bat  in  PkuaniiM  (UK  S,  etp.  SS)  we  reid  U^k^t  fUptiOmdni^nmhoJh^ 
yamc^dM,  brother  0f  FtricUiuSt  and  tfaii  Periclaliu  it  by  the  Miae  histor 
i*n  (lib.  5»  capw  17)  called  papil  of  Polydetus,  the  Aigive.  In  the  fonner 
ptange  lome  indeed  wieh  to  read  Polycletiia  instead  of  Pendetos,  and 
Clavier  has  so  translated  it.  — S. 

8.  The  author  (Book  IX.  chap.  1,  |  29)  ascribed  this  Barfaerini  Muse  to 
Ageladas,  the  teacher  of  Polydetns  ;  aa  he  now  sayi  thai  we  can  torm  from 
it  an  idea  of  the  style  of  Kanachus,  he  means  to  intimate  the  retom  off  tins 
artist  to  the  <^der  styles.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

4.  Pansan.,  lilx  4,  cap^  SO. 

The  Modios  on  the  head  is  more  appropriate  to  the  statoe  of  Fortone 
than  the  Nimbus,  wdkot,  and  the  goddeas  wears  this  symbol  on  aeversl 
ancient  monuments  (Book  V.  chap.  1,  |  80 ;  Book  IX.  chap.  1,  §  5).  It 
was  the  custom  to  put  Nimbi  or  small  moon-ehaped  bodies,  called  by 
the  Greeks  menuei,  on  the  heads  of  statuea  set  up  in  the  open  air,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  them  and  protecting  them  from  dirt  ( Ariatoph.,  A9^ 
rerSb  1114,  and  Sehol,  to  this  passage. )  Afterwarda  these  Nimbi  became  a 
simple  ornament  of  the  images  of  the  deities,  off  the  Onsars,  «nd  of  the 
Christian  saints.  (Buonarroti,  Ostervaz.  gupra  Aleun.  ^nammeni,  di  VM 
Uv.  9,  pp.  60,  61.     Boigia,  Jk  Cruet  FelU.,  1 14,  p.  60  ;  §  S4,  pi  136.) 

5.  Thii  passage  reads  thus  in  the  first  edition  (p.  841) ;  "  Nanoydes 
wrought  for  the  city  of  Corinth  a  Hebe  of  gold  and  ivory,  but  they  <Kana- 
chus  and  Naucydes)  did  not  attain  the  celebrity  of  their  predecessors." 

Pausanias  (lib.  2,  cap.  17)  says  only  that  this  Hebe  stood  near  the 
Juno  of  Polycletus^  but  not  that  it  had  been  placed  there  by  Nancydes 
himself.  It  seems  also  not  to  have  been  in  ezistenoe  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

6.  According  to  yisconti*s  conjecture  (iftia.  Pio-CfUffi,,  Tom.  III.  p.  84^ 
tav.  86),  the  Disoobulus  in  Repom  (Plate  VII.)  may  have  been  eopied  from 
a  work  of  Naucydes  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  timee.  (Plin.,  lib.  84^ 
cap.  8,  aect  19,  not  19.)  This  at  least  may  be  regarded  as  an  established 
fact,  that  the  beautiful  statue  in  question  is  a  copy  from  a  superior  work  of 
art,  because  there  an  in  existence  two  other  similar  figures  of  great  merit, 
but  not  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation.  One  of  them  formerly  stood  in 
the  Yettori  house  at  Rome,  but  it  has  since  been  taken  to  England  (Cava- 
ceppi,  iSacootta,  Tom.  I.  tav.  42)  ;  the  other  is  in  the  Boighese  villa 
{ScuUvTt^  Stanza  7,  No.  9).  The  hand  with  the  disk  attacked,  in  the 
latter  place,  ia  an  antique  fingment  of  a  fourth  similar  figure.  —  Germ. 
Ed. 

7.  Plutareh.,  in  XyKHuff.,  cap.  15.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect  19, 
not.  17. 

Pausanias  (lib.  7,  cap.  18 ;  lib.  9,  cap.  82)  saw  the  statue  of  Autolyoos 
still  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens,  but  he  does  not  note  the  name  of  the 
artist.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Tatian.,  OraL  ad  Orms,,  cap.  56,  p.  121. 

The  base  on  which  the  Ganymedes  of  Leochares  fonnerly  stood  in  Bome 
ia  now  in  the  Medici  villa  (Spon.,  MueOk  JSnuL  AiUiq.,  {  4,  p.  127),  with 
the  inscription :  ^ 
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TANTMHAHS 
AHOXAPOTC 
AOHNAIOT. 

The  mode  of  the  inscription  communicating  the  name  of  the  work,  A 
Vfork  of  LeoehareSf  instead  of  the  simple  phrase,  Leocharea  inade  it,  and 
moreover  the  shape  of  the  letters  shows  that  it  is  not  coeval  with  the  artist ; 
the  base  was  probably  not  brought  from  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  the 
statue,  but  was  made  in  Rome.  Besides,  the  Greek  sculptors  did  not  always 
put  their  names  on  the  socle  of  their  statues,  but  sometimes  also  on  the 
base.  Some  of  these,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  or  of  the  person  repre- 
sented, which  were  left  in  Greece  when  the  statues  themselves  were  trans- 
ported to  Rome,  have  been  communicated  by  Pausanias  (lib.  8,  cap.  88, 
49),  but  it  may  be  that  the  inscriptions  were  placed  upon  the  bases  after- 
wards, in  (srder  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  statues  carried  off.  A  base 
of  this  kind,  on  which  stood  the  statue  of  Menippus,  a  victor  in  the  GameS) 
accoixling  to  the  inscription  on  it,  has  been  found  in  our  time  (Caylus,  Eee* 
cT  Antiq.,  Tom.  II.  p.  105)  at  Sparta.  —  W. 

Antique  copies  in  marble  of  the  Ganymedes  of  Leochares  (the  original 
was  in  bronze)  are  still  extant,  in  addition  to  the  marble  base  just  men- 
tioned, which  at  the  present  time  is  set  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gallery 
at  Florence.  One  of  them  has  been  published  by  Visconti  {Miu.  Pio-CUm,, 
Tom.  III.  tav.  49,  p.  65) ;  the  other,  though  not  in  so  good  a  state  of  pres- 
ervation, is  perhaps  of  better  execution ;  it  is  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at 
Venice.  — Germ.  Ed. 

9.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect.  19. 

The  following  passage  is  found  in  the  Notes  to  the  Hidory  ofAncienl  AH, 
p.  97  ;  it  relates  to  the  period  following  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Athens 
by  Thrasybulus.  It  was  not  taken  into  the  text,  partly  because  the  event 
occurred  at  an  earlier  date,  and  partly  because  it  interrupts  the  connection. 
"  To  this  time  of  general  r^oicing  in  Athens  may,  I  believe,  apply  the 
remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians  expended  more  money  upon  a  few 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  as,  for  example,  the  Bacehanti,  the  Pfugnician 
Women,  the  (Edipus,  the  AiUigone,  the  Medui,  and  the  Electro,  than  upon 
the  entire  Peloponnesian  war."  — Germ.  £d. 

See  Book  IX.  chap.  11,  §  19. 

10.  Thouin  (De  Vila  Sua,  Tom.  YII.  lib.  1,  p.  14)  speaks  of  a  sleeping 
Cupid  in  the  possession  of  the  ducal  house  of  Este  of  Modena,  which  was 
held  to  be  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Others  relate  the  well-known  story  of  a 
Cupid  executed  in  the  same  city  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  one  which  he,  as  it  is  said,  buried,  and  afterwards  sold  as  an  antique 
statue.  (Condivi,  Vita  di  Micheel  Angelo,  p.  10.)  It  is  added  that  he 
requested  that  his  Cupid  should  never  be  shown  except  at  the  same  time 
with  the  antique  Cupid,  in  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
artist  over  the  modem.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  assuming  the  first 
Cupid  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles  than  for  claiming  the  same  origin  for  a 
Cupid  in  Venice  which  is  allowed  to  pass  under  the  name  of  this  great 
artist.  A  small  Venus  with  a  Cupid  is  wholly  unworthy  of  Praxiteles, 
though  some  one  (Bernini,  Fit.  del  Oaval.  Bernini,  p.  17)  wishes  to  per- 
suade us  to  the  contrary.  — W. 

11.  Three  of  the  celebrated  works  of  Praxiteles,  the  Faun  (Plate  IXX 
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the  Apollo  Sanroctooiu  (Plate  X.),  end  the  Yenns  of  Cnidasi  era  espedilly 
deserving  of  note,  becauee  it  is  possible  by  means  of  copies  and  imitations 
of  them  still  extant  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  originals.  We  intentionally 
make  a  diatiDction  between  copies  and  imitations,  because  the  young  Fauns 
already  mentioned  by  us,  resembling  each  other  in  character,  shape,  and 
attitude,  with  some  trifling  points  of  dlflerenoe,  seem  to  ns  to  be  actual 
copies  of  the  Peiiboetus.  It  is  nearly  the  same  thing  also  with  the  num- 
erous figures  of  the  young  Apollo  watching  a  lizard,  for  we  may  justly  bold 
them  to  be  copies  of  the  Sauroctonua.  Not  less  inclined  are  we  to  regard 
the  images  resembling  in  attitude  and  features  the  Hedicean  Venus  as  trnt- 
iationi  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus ;  for  the  successors  of  Praxiteles,  when  they 
found  the  ideal  of  tbe  goddess  set  up  by  him  to  be  unsurpassable,  adopted 
as  a  canon  the  attitude,  conformation  of  face,  etc.,  which  he  had  given  to 
her,  but  in  the  execution  of  their  figures  they  practised  their  art  each  one 
according  to  his  opportunities  and  especial  aims.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  goddess  in  so  many  images  with  similar  gesture  and  similar  feat- 
nres  appears  sometimes  older  and  sometimes  younger  ;  why  like  the  Medi- 
oean  she  often  has  a  dolphin  ;  often,  like  the  former  Capitoline  Venus,  has 
a  vase  near  her  with  drapery  thrown  over  it ;  at  times  also^  like  the  Venus 
of  Menophautus,  modestly  holding  the  end  of  some  drapery  in  the  hand 
which  is  in  front  of  her  private  parts. 

We  have  no  other  guaranty  for  the  opinion  that  the  young  leaning  Fauns 
are  copied  from  the  Periboetus  of  Praxiteles  than  the  probability  that  repe- 
titions so  very  numerous  must  have  been  copied  from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works.  The  elegance  of  the  attitude,  the  noble  style  in  the  fonns, 
the  finely  sustained  ideal  of  the  features,  correspond  to  the  manner  of 
Praxiteles.  Visconti  also  thinks  that  he  perceives  in  the  repetition  in  the 
Capitoline  museum  that  a  statue  in  bronze  must  have  served  as  the  original 
of  it  The  position  of  the  feet,  and  the  taste  and  style  prevailing  through 
the  whole  figure,  enable  us  to  see  a  certain  relationship  between  it  and  the 
Apollo  Sanroctonus. 

Of  the  Apollo  Sanroctonus  Winckelmann  knew  only  three  or  four 
copies,  but  there  were  more  in  existence  even  in  his  time.  Since  then 
several  others  have  been  discovered,  so  that  the  number  of  them  is  only 
a  little  less  than  that  of  the  copies  of  the  Periboetus.  It  appears  moreover 
from  what  Pliny  mentions  Df  the  Apollo  Sanroctonus  and  from  the  epigram 
of  Martial  (lib.  14,  Epigr.  72)  in  regard  to  it,  that  these  youthful  figures 
were  copied  from  that  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles. 

The  still  more  numerous  figures  of  Venus,  which  in  gesture,  features  of 
the  face,  and  elegance  of  the  hair,  are  similar  to  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  for- 
merly passed  and  would  still  generally  pass  for  copies  or  imitations  of  the 
celebrated  Venus  of  Cnidus,  which  Pliny  acknowledges  to  be  the  best  of  all 
the  works  of  Praxiteles,  if  several  of  the  most  distinguished  antiquarians 
did  not  favor  another  opinion,  according  to  which  the  Venus  found  on  rare 
medallions  of  the  Cnidians,  struck  in  honor  of  Cancalla  and  Plautilla,  in 
an  attitude  somewhat  different  from  the  other,  is  supposed  to  be  really  the 
true  image  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Praxiteles. 

On  the  coins  in  question  we  see  a  naked  Venus  whose  right  hand  Is 
placed  in  front  of  the  private  parts,  and  whose  left  holds  a  garment  which 
ibe  seems  to  have  just  lifted  from  a  vase  standing  by  her  side  ;  she  is  in 
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the  act  of  ocnreiing  henelf  with  it  The  folds  of  the  gamient  fall  down 
upon  the  vase,  and  leave  scarcely  a  donbt  that  the  statue  copied  must  have 
been  a  marble  one,  and  that  the  garment  served  as  a  support ;  and  this 
latter  circumstance  seems  applicable  to  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  Besides, 
no  indication  can  be  anywhere  found  to  explain  why  the  Cnidians  should 
have  copied  on  their  coins  any  other  Veuus  than  the  world-renov^-ned  one  of 
Praxiteles.  Moreover  there  are  extant  several  ancient  marble  statues  in  an 
attitude  nearly  similar,  which  favor  the  supposition  that  they  and  the 
Venus  on  the  mentioned  medallions  were  copied  from  an  original  which  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity. 

These  grounds  have  been  adduced  by  those  who  believe  that  they  see 
copies  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles  in  the  just-mentioned  Venus 
on  coins  and  in  marble.  But  notwithstanding  the  earlier  opinion  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable  by  the  passage  in  Pliny  just  quoted,  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  Lucian,  taken  in  connection  with  a  consideration  drawn 
from  the  spirit  and  rules  of  art 

According  to  the  accounts  in  Pliny  and  Lucian,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles  could  be  viewed  on  every  side,  that  it  was 
finished  throughout  with  equal  carefulness,  and  presented  beautiful  views 
from  every  point.  jSdieula  eytu  Ma  aperiiur,  tU  conspiei  possit  uTtdique 
effigies  Dece,  favenie  tJEwa,  tU  credituTt  fcicto  ;  nee  minor  ex  quaeumque  parte 
admircUio  est:  —  " Her  little  house  is  entirely  open,  so  that  the  effigy  of 
the  goddess  can  be  seen  on  every  side,  she  herself,  so  it  is  believed,  being 
pleased  with  such  an  exhibition  of  herself ;  and  she  is  equally  admirable 
from  whatever  side  she  may  be  viewed"  (Plin.,  lib.  86,  cap.  5,  sect.  4,  not. 
4).  Lucian  says  :  "The  temple  of  the  goddess  has  a  door  on  each  side, 
partly  for  those  who  wish  to  view  the  goddess  particularly  and  from  be- 
hind, and  partly  also  that  no  portion  of  her  may  be  unadmired.  Hence 
those  who  come  through  the  other  door  can  easily  and  fully  contemplate 
the  beautiful  shape  from  behind.  As  we  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  god- 
dess thoroughly,  we  went  into  the  back  part  of  the  chapel  {Amor,  cap.  13), 
for  the  goddess,  wrought  from  Parian  or,  according  to  another  account,  fram 
Pentelic  marble,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  temple." 

It  is  manifest  therefore  from  these  statements  that  the  statue  was  set  up 
detached  from  everything,  and  tlmt  it  was  also  finished  by  the  master  with 
such  intention.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object  a  far  more  iierfect  prei>- 
aration  of  the  limbs  was  required  than  we  see  in  the  Venus  on  the  coins  of 
Cnidus  and  iu  statues  similar  to  her,  for  tliese  statues,  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nal of  them,  were  as  it  appears  originally  intended  for  niches  or  for  stand- 
ing against  a  wall.  Consequently  the  artist,  in  the  composition  of  his 
figure  had  regard  principally  only  to  the  good  effect  of  the  front ;  the 
views  from  the  sides  and  from  the  back  received  less  attention  because  his 
intention  did  not  extend  to  them,  and  also  because  the  erect  position  was 
not  favorable  to  such  views. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  glorious  forms  of  the  back  of  the  Venus  of  Cni* 
dus  by  Praxiteles  have  been  an  object  of  admiration,  as  we  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty, also  the  fulness  of  the  sides  below  the  ribs  down  to  the  hips,  the 
beautiful  outlines  in  the  curve  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  buttocks,  neither 
too  thin  nor  yet  superfluous,  the  lovely  hollows  in  the  loins,  and  especially 
the  beautifully  sustained  line  described  by  the  hip,  and  the  straight  stand- 
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ing  leg  down  to  the  foot.  la  thii  Yen  w  thereftm  Umb  «pMrtator  cfpeoiallf 
■dmiivd  and  prixed  those  peits  which  in  the  other  etttue  wen  withdiawB 
from  obeenretion  end  Defected  in  the  finish,  beoense  the  ertist  had  a  dif* 
erent  object  in  Tiew  ;  hence  the  dronaistantial  deseription  of  Lucian  is  not 
applicable  even  remotely  to  thoee  pretended  copies  of  the  Cnidian  Yeniu, 
but  is  entirely  appropfiate  to  the  Venoa  de'  Medici  and  figor^  similar  to 
her.  That  the  slight  stoop  in  the  attitude  of  these  statues  also  sgrees  with 
the  statue  of  Praxiteles  is  probable  enough  from  the  rapture  felt  by  KalUs* 
tratidas  at  the  sight  of  the  parts  behind,  and  especially  of  the  vwSka  n4f% 
the  private  parti. 

Of  the  Venus  of  Co%  which  aceoording  to  Fliny  was  somewhat  draped, 
it  cannot  be  positiTely  asserted  that  any  copiea  are  in  existence^  though 
it  may  indeed  be  presumed.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  admirable  work, 
though  excelled  by  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  probably  in  the  style  of  the  Flor- 
entine Venus  Urania  so  called,  and  of  the  one  at  Dreaden,*  the  thighs 
draped,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bent  slightly  forward ;  now  as 
there  are  several  other  similar  figurea  besides  the  two  mentioned,  the  work 
which  seryed  them  collectively  as  an  original  must  have  been  highly  ea* 
teemed. 

Copies  are  likewise  to  be  found  of  the  celebrated  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  at 
Thespis,  and  of  the  other  which  stood  at  Parium,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
but  as  there  are  numerous  repetitions  of  several  statues  of  Cupid,  it  is  doubts 
ful  which  of  them  is  copied  from  Praxiteles,  and  still  more  doubtful  which 
of  the  copies  represent  the  Thespian  and  which  the  Parian. 

The  Genius  so  called  in  the  Fio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  I.  tav.  12)  and 
the  one  in  the  Boigfaese  villa,  aa  well  as  the  Cupid  Crying  his  Bow,  have 
been  repeatedly  declared  to  be  copies  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned works  of  Praxiteles.  In  regard  to  the  Genius  so  called  in  the  Bor* 
gfaese  villa  there  ia  no  valid  reason  why  it  may  not  be  a  copy  irom  the 
Cupid  of  Parium. 

The  Genius  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  deserves  on  account  of  its  pure 
beauty  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  an  origin  not  less  noble ;  but  the  exe- 
cution is  somewliat  angular  and  hard,  which  does  not  seem  consistent  in  a 
copy  from  a  work  of  Praxiteles,  but  rather  denotes  an  original  of  a  some- 
what earlier  date^  The  Cupid  trying  his  Bow  in  the  Capitoline  museum, 
according  to  Visconti*8  opinion,  ii  not  a  copy,  as  it  was  believed  to  be, 
from  the  Thespian  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  but  probably  a  copy  from  the 
bronze  figure  which  Lysippus  also  made  for  Thespise.  This  coigecture  is 
supported  partly  by  the  action,  which  seems  too  hazardoua  for  a  marble 
statue,  and  partly  by  the  observation  that  in  other  probable  copies  from 
Praxiteles  we  notice  only  easy  positions.    (Plate  XII.) 

It  is  coiyectured  that  Praxiteles's  ideal  of  Bacchus  and  Diana  was  repre- 
sented  by  him  aa  consummately  aa  that  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  This  coigec- 
ture seems  to  be  based  upon  the  very  character  of  his  style,  in  which  the 
most  elect  beauty,  the  highest  grace,  and  soft  and  flowing  outlines  are 
united  with  dignity  and  worth.  Pliny,  Pauaanias,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors, mention  several  celebrated  imagea  of  the  Bacchus  and  Diana  of 
Praxiteles,  and  hence  it  is  very  probable  that,  among  the  statues  of  these 
deities  still  in  exutence,  there  are  extant  copies  from  them,  although  no 
investigations  have  hitherto  been  anccessftd  in  positively  determining 
tl*Atn^  m^  Gebm.  £d. 
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12.  Aooording  to  the  Roman  law  (JntiUuJL^  lib.  1,  tit.  22,  princ.)  pa* 
berty  began  with  males  after  the  fourteenth  year,  and  with  females  after 
the  twelfth,  and /mier  or|w6ea  is  one  who  has  reached  this  age ;  hence  this 
epithet  is  very  appropriate  to  the  Apollo  Saorootonas,  who  seems  to  hare 
the  shape  of  a  youth  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  there  is  no  instance 
Id  which  ancient  art  has  formed  sn  Apollo  with  a  beard  or  with  hair  about 
the  private  parts,  then  it  fdlows  that  piuher  cannot  have  the  signification 
given  above.  Puher  in  Pliny  signifies  about  the  same  as  iSo^nus,  a  boy  who 
has  attained  his  virility  (Brunck.,  AndUeLt  Tom.  II.  p.  14t  not  80.  Plin., 
lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect.  19,  not  2).  —  F.  and  Germ.  £d. 

13.  This  opinion  is  too  favorable  to  the  statue.  (Compare  Book  YII, 
chap.  2,  §  21,  note  22.)  Of  the  two  repetitions  in  marble  in  the  Boighese 
villa,  one  is  very  meritorious  (ScuUurtj  Stanza  II.  tav.  6) ;  the  outlines 
are  tender  and  flowing  and  the  forms  elegant ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  care- 
lessness in  the  handling,  and  a  want  of  expreasiveness^  especially  in  the 
left  eye  and  in  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  where  the  borer  has  been  used, 
and  in  the  collar-bones,  that  shows  it  to  be  a  copy.  The  tip  of  the  nose, 
the  hands,  and  the  left  arm,  are  modem.  The  other,  which  stands  in  the 
garden  of  the  villa,  is  in  no  wise  superior.  A  beautiful  figure  of  this  kind 
is  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  I.  tav.  18) ;  and  in  the  group  called 
Castor  and  Pollux  at  St.  Ildefonso  in  Spain,  the  younger  youth,  who  leans 
against  his  companion  standing  upright,  must  have  been  originally  such 
an  Apollo  Sauroctonus  upon  which  has  been  placed  a  head  of  Antinoiis ; 
the  amas  are  modem  restorations.  In  the  Florentine  gallery  there  is  a 
beautiful  torso  of  such  an  Apollo,  into  whose  hand  a  lyre  has  been  put  by 
the  restorer  of  the  extremities.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  Instead  of  again  repeating  here  the  anecdote  in  regard  to  the  trick 
played  by  Phryne  upon  Praxiteles  in  reference  to  his  Cupid  (Pausan.,  lib. 
1,  cap.  20.  Athen.,  lib.  18,  cap.  6,  not  59),  we  much  prefer  to  cite  it  as  a 
voucher  that  in  the  age  of  high  art  no  private  individual  in  Greece  wished 
to  own  a  statue ;  for  even  Phryne  dedicated  the  Cupid  to  Thespin  (Pausan., 
lib.  9,  cap.  27.    Cic,  Verr,^  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  2,  8).  ^  Germ.  Ed. 

15.  (^c,  De  DiviwU.,  lib.  1,  cap.  86. 

^  The  two  oldest  manuscripts,  the  one  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice, 
and  the  other  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  have  the  reading  of 
the  printed  volumes.  —  W. 

In  the  Freliminary  Treatise  to  ths  Manumenis  (chap.  4,  f  157),  tha 
author  remarks  that  we  must  also  in  a  passage  of  Pliny  (lib.  88,  cap.  12» 
sect  55)  read  Pasiteles  instead  of  Praxiteles  since  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  historian  intended  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the  former  artist,  of  whom 
he  makes  mention  in  the  passages  just  cited.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  According  to  Pliny  (lib.  86,  cap.  5,  sect  4,  not.  6)  the  SympUgma 
stood  at  Pergamus.  Kephissodorus,  or,  as  he  is  more  correctly  named  by 
Tatian  {Orai.  ad  Ghwe,,  cap.  52),  Kephissodotus,  was  also  a  moulder  in 
bronze,  and  he  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  statues  of  Hetairv  and  his 
statue  of  iEsculapius,  which  was  seen  by  Pliny.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

17.  We  have  already  mentioned  (Book  IX.  chapw  2,  g  28,  note)  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  heads  of  tiie  two  wrestlera  at  Florence.  If 
one  of  the  celebrated  Sjrmplegmata  of  which  Pliny  speaks  has  been  pre* 
served  in  them,  we  should  rather  eoi^ectore  it  to  be  that  of  KephissodotoA 
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than  of  Heliodonm  (Plln.,  lib.  86,  cap.  5,  sect  4,  not  10),  altliough  the 
woitU  of  Pliny  (/oe.  cU.  not  6),  digiiit  eorpori  veriu»  711am  maimon 
imprtsau — "fingera  imprened  upon  flesh  rathar  than  upon  marble*'  — 
aeem  to  denote  a  hug  and  impress  of  the  fingers  on  the  body,  which  is  not 
strictly  the  case  with  the  Florentine  wrestlers.     (Plate  XI.) 

The  artist  of  these  two  figures  manifestly  aimed  to  produce  the  delicate, 
tender,  and  soft,  rather  than  the  lofty  and  beautifuL  Flesh  lies  on  flesh, 
and  the  parts  press  and  fit  themselres  with  wonderful  pliability  one  to  an- 
other. The  limbs  and  muscles  are  all  in  violent  tension,  but  they  sre 
moved  with  exceeding  elegance  and  carefulness.  They  who  hare  claimed 
these  figures  as  members  of  the  family  of  Niobe  should  have  considered 
this  trait  as  well  as  the  roundness  and  softness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
flesh,  and  thus  they  would  have  recognized  the  dififerent  styles  of  the  two 
works. 

The  artistic  relation  of  the  two  wresUen  is  not  only  beautiful  but 
astonishing ;  the  whole  is  in  equilibrium ;  all  the  limbs,  from  whaterer 
point  of  view  seen,  are  wisely  distributed ;  no  view  is  empty,  no  one  is 
crowded,  snd  the  beautiful  triangle  of  the  group  ia  everywhere  visible. 

This  monument  has  yet  another  glorious  characteristic  of  art  in  common 
with  the  best  works  of  antiquity,  namely,  that  the  will  of  the  figures  and 
the  future  moment  of  the  action  is  denoted  by  the  play  of  the  muscles. 
We  see  how  the  wrestler  who  lies  underneath  is  striving  to  get  up,  how 
the  muscles  of  his  back  and  thighs  are  powerfully  swelling  for  the  purpose^ 
how  the  left  arm  with  the  hand  planted  firmly  against  the  earth  supports 
and  seeks  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  body.  So  too  we  see  how  the  conqueror 
vigorously  presses  his  adversary  and  holds  him  down,  and  how  in  the 
muscles  of  the  right  breast  and  in  the  hip  the  future  blow  or  push  ii 
already  prepared  which  he  intends  to  return  to  his  opponent 

The  pleasing  character  of  the  style,  the  tenderness  and  smoothness  of 
the  technical  treatment  where  the  outhnes  are  continually  turning  and 
bending,  twining  about,  and  flowing  into  one  another  with  wonderful  soft- 
ness and  charm,  together  with  the  perfect  art  of  the  composition,  seem  to 
ns  sufficient  grounds  to  conjecture  that  this  work  may  have  originated  in 
the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  under  his  immediate  succcssore. 

Both  figures  have  been  broken  several  times,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
patch  the  breaches  in  divera  places  with  small  pieces.  We  doubt  whether 
the  right  hand  together  with  the  arm  of  the  victor  is  antique,  and  we  have 
a  similar  doubt  in  regard  to  the  left  hand  of  the  defeated.  The  marble  is 
of  coarse  grain,  but  of  a  soft,  pleasing  color,  and  more  translucent  than 
that  of  which  the  heads  are  wrought.  The  socle  is  made  of  a  poor  white 
marble  with  dirty  spots,  and  seems  to  be  a  modem  addition.  The  marks 
of  the  chisel  are  seen  but  rarely  on  both  figures,  and  only  in  a  few  not 
conspicuous  places.  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

18.  Two  yean  ago  a  head,  having  on  it  the  name  of  Eubuleus,  the  son 
of  one  Praxiteles,  was  lost  from  the  Negroni  villa.  The  form  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  inscription  ss  it  is  seen  in  books  (Stosch,  Purr,  OravteSy  Prefl 
p.  11)  is  somewhat  different  from  the  actual  I  give  the  iuscription  from 
a  correct  drawing :  ETBOTAETS  HPASITEAOTS.  The  mode  of  writing 
does  not  indicate  the  age  of  the  celebrated  Praxiteles.  —  W. 

The  monument  mentioned  (probably  not  a  head,  but  perhaps  a  Hermes) 
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ifl  not  lost,  for  Visconti  relates  (Mub,  FUhClem,^  Tom.  VI.  p.  86)  that  it 
passed  from  the  Negroni  villa  into  the  possession  of  the  Roman  sculptor. 
Carlo  Alhaccini,  and  he  has  not  a  doubt  that  this  Eubuleus  was  a  son  oi 
the  celebrated  Praxiteles.  —  Germ.  £d. 

19.  Qnintil.,  lib.  12,  cap.  10,  not  4.  In  this  passage  QuintUian  is 
speaking  of  ZeiAcis  and  Pan-hasios,  but  not  of  Apollodorus.  Plutarch 
{De  Gloria  Athenieiu,  princ.)  says  of  Apollodorus  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  his  pictures  the  mixture  of  colors  and  the  use  of  light  and 
shade.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

Compare  Book  IV.  chap.  1,  §  30. 

20.  Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  10,  sect.  30,  not.  8. 

By  his  advice  the  authority  at  Sicyon  decreed  that  the  free-bom  boys 
should  learn  drawing  before  anything  else,  and  that  it  should  be  accounted 
the  first  of  the  liberal  arts.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

21.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect.  19,  not  10. 

The  works  of  Euphranor  probably  had  heads  too  small  and  bodies  too 
slender  only  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  his  contemporary  Praxiteles, 
and  those  of  the  most  excellent  artists  in  painting  and  plastic  who  immedi- 
ately followed  him.  As  Euphranor  himself  had  written  upon  symmetry, 
and  as  a  universal  artist  had  worked  in  color,  marble,  and  bronze,  since  he 
had  executed  Colossi  and  engraved  beakers  (Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  11,  sect 
10,  not  25),  he  cannot  have  been  wanting  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  proportion  as  established  by  the  more  ancient  artists.  The  anecdote 
in  relation  to  his  Paris  may  teach  us  at  least  that  the  character  befitting 
Paris  was  admirably  presented,  and  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity  were  united 
in  his  figure.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  Visconti's  conjecture  {Mu8, 
Pio-Clem.,  Tom.  II.  p.  69)  that  the  celebrated  Paris  in  marble,  which  was 
carried  from  the  Altemps  palace  into  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  is  an 
antique  copy  of  Euphranor's  Paris  in  bronze.  For  among  known  monu- 
ments there  is  not  one  which  represents  Paris  so  worthily  and  heroically  ; 
his  gesture  —  for  he  seems  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  apple  to  the  goddess 
—  might  perchance  induce  a  panegyrist  to  say  that  we  recognize  in  him 
the  judge  of  goddesses.  The  noble  beauty  and  soft  features  of  the  face  pro- 
claim a  lover  worthy  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  the 
powerful  forms  of  the  limbs  denote  a  hero  who  might  easily  conquer  another 
hera  —  Germ.  Ed. 

22.  The  woixis  of  Pliny  should  not  bo  interpreted  to  mean  that  Parr- 
harius  possessed  little  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  or  of 
that  which  we  call  anatomy.  If  it  were  so,  how  could  he  have  excelled  in 
outline  f  That  he  was  a  great  draughtsman  we  may  infer  with  much  prob- 
ability from  the  fact  that  his  pencil-drawings  and  sketches  on  tablets  and 
parchment  were  valued  in  ancient  times  (Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  10,  sect  80, 
not.  6).  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  that  Parrhasius)  expressed 
the  shape  of  the  body  within  the  outline  less  perfectly  than  he  made  the 
outline  itself  imputes  no  fault  to  his  skill,  but  merely  says  that  he  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  the  tender,  flowing,  and  vanishing  lines  of  the  contoura 
of  his  figures,  but  that  in  the  representation  of  the  parts  which  lie  within 
the  outline  his  contemporaries  may  have  had  as  much  merit  as  he,  — a 
statement  which,  especially  in  its  application  to  those  who  were  younger 
than  he,  as  Timanthes,  Euphranor,  etc.,  is  also  conformable  to  the  law  of 
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ptogTBM  Ib  Mt.  The  wordi  of  Pliny  ooDfinn  this  ocpUnatioii,  and  Qiiui* 
tUian  (UK  12,  cap.  10,  princ.)  Meraa,  in  the  pustge  in  which  ha  oompuei 
the  pictures  of  Zeuzis  with  those  of  Parrhssias,  to  express  precisely  the 
ssme  idea  ;  for  Zeaxis  gave  to  the  limhs  of  his  figures  more  fulness  and 
expression  of  hodily  power,  —  nam  ZeuxU  plua  membrii  eorparit  dedU,  — 
but  Farrhasius  made  the  whole  outlines  so  admirable  tblit  he  was  named 
the  lAW-giver,  ~  IIU  vero  iia  cireym$erip§U  onmsa,  tU  emm  kgum  laUntm 
vocenL  —  Germ.  £d. 

23.  Timanthes,  the  contemporary  of  Parrhasius  (Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  10, 
sect  86,  not  3),  should  on  account  of  his  merit  have  been  mentioned  here. 
All  his  pictures  were  remarkable  for  their  invention,  and  they  had  the  pecu- 
liarity of  suggesting  eren  more  than  they  represented.  Hence  he  ranked 
higher  as  an  artist  for  fertility  of  invention  than  for  technical  skill,  although 
his  pictures  always  received  the  highest  degree  of  finish  (PUn.,  loc  eU,, 
not  6).  With  his  Ajax  he  excelled  Parrhasius  himself  (Plin.,  loe,  eit.,  not 
S) ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pictures  was  the  one  whidi  represented 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  (QuinttL,  lib.  2,  cap^  13.  Yaler.  Max.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  11,  not  6.  Cicer.»  OraL^  ci4>.  22.  £ustath..  Ad  Iliad,  lib.  2i,  vers. 
163).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

24.  Aristot,  lib.  8,  cap.  7. 

In  this  passage  neither  efAot  nor  MUbim  signifies  aetitm^  but  Aristotle 
shows  in  the  whole  chapter  that  a  speech  can  be  termed  appropriate  only 
when  it  is  ethike^  that  is  to  say,  only  when  it  is  suitable  to  the  place  and 
the  circumstanoes,  and  conformable  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

25.  Lib.  85,  cap.  0,  sect  86,  not  2. 

Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  (cap.  6,  {  12),  particularly  excludes  the  significa- 
tion of  action  from  the  word  where  he  says,  "  Without  sction,  ir««  wpdr 
|«it,  there  cannot  be  a  tragedy ;  but  there  may  be  (h^v  1i$os,  without 
morals."  When  therefore  a  well-expressed  character,  i$os,  mores,  is  attri* 
buted  by  Pliny  to  the  Penelope  of  Zeuxis,  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  figure  was  represented  in  lively  action,  —  which  would  not  have  been 
decorous  in  a  Penelope,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  —  bat  to 
allude  to  the  higher  moral  expression  which  the  artist  had  skilfully  intro- 
duced into  his  work.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

''H^M,  cujus  nomine  caret  aermo  Romanus,  mores  appellantur.  Bed  iptam 
ret  naturam  speetanH  mihi^  wen  (am  mores  sigivyioari  videntur  gtumi  morum 
puedani  proprUtas, 

'**H9of  (ethos),  a  word  which  is  wanting  in  the  Latin  language,  means 
mores,  morals.  But  it  seemed  to  me  on  careful  consideration  that  it  did 
not  so  much  signify  morals,  as  a  certain  propriety  of  conduct" 

Quintil.,  lib.  6,  cap.  2,  not.  8,  9. 

26.  Dati,  ViU  de'  Pittori,  p.  68. 

27.  Seuec,  EpisL,  86.  The  passage  runs  thus :  Pa'uper  sdbi  videtur  ae 
sordidus,  nisi  parieles  magnis  et  pretiosis  orbibus  re/ulserunt  ;  nisi  AUx' 
andri$ia  marmora  Numidids  eruslis  distincta  sunt;  nin  iUis  undiqtu 
operosa et  in pioturee ^nodwm  variola  eireumlitio praBtexUur,  —  "He  seems 
to  himself  to  be  a  poor,  mean  fellow,  unless  the  walls  of  his  house  are  reful- 
gent with  large  and  predous  medallions  in  marble  ;  unless  the  marbles  of 
Alexandiia  are  inlaid  with  plates  of  Numidian  marble,  and  embellished 
with  elaborate  borders  in  varied  colors  after  the  manner  of  pictures." 
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Lipsiiu  thought  qnite  corned  j  thst  the  words  ^  pUiwrm  modum  Mriote 
dminditio  might  be  interpreted  "  Mosaic  work."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

Qnatremke  de  Qnincj,  in  hie  JujriUr  Olympien,  thinks  that  eiratwUUio 
was  a  kind  of  encaostio  painting  which  in  ancient  times  was  frequently 
applied  to  statues,  —  ss  he  attempts  to  show  in  ssTeral  places  in  his  book. 
The  object  was  not  to  give  to  them  the  semUance  of  reslity,  but,  as  it  were^ 
the  faintest  approach  to  a  resemblance  to  color.  —  E. 

I  offer  an  opinion  here  with  much  diffidence  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
this  paassge,  and  especially  of  the  word  circunUUio,  If  it  had  been  applied 
to  a  painting,  instead  of  a  marble  table  or  slab,  there  would  bo  no  hesita* 
tion  as  to  its  interpretation,  literally  a  placing  of  colors  around  a  canvas  or 
a  wall  in  stripes  or  meanders.  Now,  ss  I  understand  the  passage,  it  will 
read  thus  :  *'  The  Alexandrian  tables  of  msrble  were  inlaid  in  the  central 
parts  with  African  marble,  and  around  the  circumference  were  placed  other 
marbles  of  different  colors  in  stripes  or  bands,  such  as  we  see  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Pompeii."  I  have  accordingly  rendered  the  passage  Tery  nearly  in 
this  manner.  —  Tb. 


BOOK  X. 
CHAPTER  I. 


1.  QunmuAN  (lib.  12,  cap.  10,  not  9)  expresses  the  following  opinion 
of  him :  **  We  are  assured  that  Lysippns  and  Praxiteles  made  the  best 
approximation  to  nature,  for  Demetrius,  the  oonteroporary  of  Lysippus, 
aimed  at  a  likeness  more  than  at  beauty,  and  is  censured  for  the  anxious 
accuracy  of  his  representations  of  nature." 

From  the  conversation  of  Lysippus  with  Eupompus,  and  from  the  remark 
of  Pliny  (lib.  84,  cap.  8,  sect.  19,  not  6),  that  Lysippus  allowed  himself 
to  be  directed  in  his  style  by  the  answer  of  Eupompus,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  did  not  strive  so  much  to  produce  in  his  works  the  highest  ideal  of 
art  as  to  ennoble  the  reality  of  nature.  Eupompus,  on  being  ssked  by 
Lysippus  what  one  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate,  pointed  to  a  group 
of  men,  and  said,  "  We  must  imitate  nature  itself,  and  not  the  artist" 
He  avoided  eomriKm  reality,  "  for  he  represented  men,  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  seemed  to  him  to  be."  (Plin.,  loc  eit.)  He  made  the  body  more 
slender  and  the  head  smaller  than  his  predecessors  (Plin.,  loe,  eU.),  bestow- 
ing  upon  the  hair  especial  pains,  and  by  the  careful  execution  which  he 
devoted  to  the  lesst  portions  of  his  works  he  imparted  to  them  an  ele- 
gance which  distinguished  them  above  the  works  of  all  his  predecessors. 
—  Gbrm.  Ed. 

2.  Plin.,  Ub.  84,  cap.  7,  sect  17. 

According  to  the  best  manuscripts  of  Pliny,  Lysippns  executed  fifteen 
hundred  works,  for  he  was  the  most  prolific  of  sll  artists  (Plin.,  lib.  84, 
cap.  8,  sect  19,  not  6),  and  attained  a  ripe  old  age  (Bnmck.,  Analed., 
Tom.  III.  p.  46,  not  86,  ven.  1.  VelH  /Vi<sr&,  lik  1,  cap.  2.  Buhn* 
ken.,  not  p.  603). 

It  is  probable  that  when  Pliny  made  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
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number  of  worki  aecQted  bj  Ljilpimt,  be  reckoned  eedi  ein^e  statue  bi 
the  larger  groape  ee  a  diitinct  work.  On  this  aemunpUon  the  statement 
will  leem  less  incredible,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  Lysippos  prepared 
only  the  model,  and  retouched  the  casting,  — which  was  done  nnd^  the 
care  of  others,  — whenever  snch  labor  was  needed,  which  was  not  often 
the  case,  so  great  was  the  certainty  of  the  ancients  in  monldin^  as  we  see 
by  ancient  statues  and  fragments  in  bronse.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

3.  The  opiniim  is  adopted  by  many  antiquarians,  and  also  by  VisooDti 
(Afut.  PuhCUm.,  Tom.  VII.  p.  93),  that  the  Cupid  trying  his  Bow,  of 
which  numerous  repetitions  exist,  is  a  copy  of  the  one  executed  by  Lyiip- 
ptts  in  bronse,  and  which  Pansaniss  saw  at  Thespis  (Panaan.,  lib.  9, 
cap.  27).  The  most  beaatiful  figure  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Capitoline  mu- 
seum (Plate  XII.  of  this  yolnme).  That  the  Thespian  Cupid  of  Praxiteles 
had  been  copied  in  ancient  times  we  know  from  Pausanias  (lib.  9,  cap.  27), 
who  saw  at  Thespis,  on  the  spot  where  the  original  formerly  stood,  only  a 
copy  from  the  hand  of  Menodoms  the  Athenian.  —  Gkkii.  £d. 

4.  This  name  was  not  noticed  by  the  illustrator  of  ancient  statues  (Maflio, 
SaeooUa  di  Stat,,  alia  tar.  49,  col.  49),  otherwise  he  would  not  haye  sup- 
posed the  statue  to  be  a  work  of  Polycletus.  This  Hercules  gives  no  veiy 
favorable  idea  of  either  artist  —  W. 

The  inscripUon  reads  not  ATSinnoS  EHOIEI,  but  ATSinnOT  EPFON, 
written  on  the  rock  sgainst  which  the  club  of  Hercules  leans.  —  F. 
6.  As  Phodrus  shows  [FabtU.,  Uh,  6,  Prolog,  vers.  6) :  — 

Vi  qnldMD  uHSeM  notCio  luiimt  nkoIo, 
Qui  predom  opeHbM  majof  tevcDlimt,  novo 
81  mariDorl  adicripienipt  Prudtdon  mo, 
MjroiMiB  ofgnito.    Ploa  vaiostatl  bub  ftvil 
Invldia  aofdiz,  qosm  bonli  pramttlMii. — W. 

**  Ai  eerteln  utiite  oToor  tfant  eoBtriv*, 

WhOM  BMdOTB  WOriu  Mil  fot  •  fTBIIir  pllM 

If  OB  tht  murblo  tb^  laierilM  PimzftolM, 

And  on  the  filmw  UjTon.    For  cmrfing  warj 

Ii  mora  fliToimblo  to  saeient  th«a  to  modtra  oMfli.'* 

6.  The  figure  of  the  Hercules  in  the  Pitti  palace,  at  Florence,  resembles 
in  its  attitude  the  Famese  Herculei^  and  ii  nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  far 
inferior  to  it  in  regard  to  execution.  D*Hancarville  speaks  of  this  statue 
as  a  Greek  monument  of  primeval  antiquity  upon  which  an  idealized  head 
of  Commodus  was  afterwards  set.  The  inscription  may  indeed  be  ancient, 
but  it  was  applied  with  fraudulent  intent.  Although  the  head  was  broken 
off,  and  the  present  head  may  possibly  not  belong  to  the  statue,  still  it 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  recognize  in  it  the  features  of  Ck>mmodu8,  as  the 
face  is  badly  damaged.  Still  less  probable  is  D*Hancarville*8  opinion  {An- 
tiq.  JStrusc  Orec  et  Rom,,  Tom.  IV.)  in  respect  to  the  body  and  the  limbs, 
because  the  workmanship  on  these  parts  indicates  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  severe  and  angular  character  of  the  older  style  of  Greek  art.  At 
the  firet  view  of  this  Hercules  we  felt  disposed,  without  any  consideration, 
to  hold  it  for  an  ancient  imitation  of  the  Famese  statue.  But  Visconti 
(iftM.  PuhClem,,  Tom.  III.  p.  66)  prefers  to  report  them  both  as  enlai^ged 
imitations  of  a  small  bronze  by  Lysippus.  His  coigecture  becomes  the 
more  probable  as  the  inscription  on  the  statue  in  the  Pitti  palace  might 
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indicate  that  it  was  l)ased  on  a  work  of  Lysipptu,  and  as  the  Famese  Her- 
eules  was  undoubtedly  a  freer  and  more  characteristic  copy,  Glycon  might 
consider  himself  warranted  in  attaching  his  name  to  it  as  the  master  of  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  also  did,  although  he  copied  the  prototype  of  Prazitelea. 

The  portraits  of  Socrates,  mostly  as  Herme,  of  which  quite  a  large  num- 
ber exist,  may  also  probably  be  counted  as  copies  of  works  of  Praxitelea. 
It  is  known  from  Diogenes  Laertins  (lib.  2,  cap.  43)  that  the  Athenians 
caused  an  image  of  that  philosopher  to  be  cast  by  Lysippus,  with  the  in- 
tention of  setting  it  up  publicly  in  the  Odeon.  In  fact  the  better  heads  of 
Socrates  proclaim  a  glorious  prototype.  According  to  another  statement 
(Phsedr.,  FcUnU,,  lib.  2,  in  Epilog,  Brunck.,  AnalecL,  Tom.  III.  p.  45, 
not  85),  Lysippus  also  executed  from  tradition  likenesses  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  the  Hermse  of  Bias  and 
Periander  {Mtu,  PuhCUm,,  Tom.  Vl.  tar.  23,  25)  are  probably  copied  from 
the  originals  by  him. 

Of  some  few  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great  we  might  belicTe  with  the 
best  reason  that  they  were  executed  after  originals  of  Lysippus.  But 
whether  the  celebrated  Hermes  with  an  inscription,  which  was  disinterred 
at  Tivoli,  belongs  to  this  number  we  do  not  venture  to  decide,  because  no 
external  characteristic  is  visible  in  it  by  which  we  can  determine  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  bronze  original,  and  therefore  of 
a  work  of  Lysippus.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  similar  perplexity  in  regard 
to  a  head  of  Alexander  in  the  Albaui  villa,  which  is  not  less  beautiful  but 
weare  a  helmet. 

We  infer  from  the  handling  of  a  naked  statue  less  than  life-size  among 
the  Gabini  antiquities  (No.  23),  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Caracalla. 
As  we  know  that  this  emperor  honored  the  memory  of  Alexander,  and  that 
he  also  caused  numerous  copies  of  his  portrait  to  be  made,  it  is  probable 
that  said  figure  was  copied  from  a  work  of  Lysippus.  This  we  may  conjec- 
ture alro  of  the  small  bronze  equestrian  statue  from  Herculaneum  {Brimi 
di  Eroolano,  Tom.  II.  tav.  61,  62),  though  it  is  older  and  of  much  better 
execution  than  the  Gabini  figure  in  marble. 

Whether  the  dying  Alexander  at  Florence  is  a  likeness  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  or  not  (see  Book  VIII.  chap.  2,  §  5,  note  4),  we  feel  convinced 
that  it  belongs  to  the  art  of  this  age  ;  indeed  we  would  scareely  desire  to 
have  it  acknowledged  as  an  authentic  likeness  of  Alexander.  For  the 
workmanship  is  so  wonderfully  excellent  and  full  of  soul,  that  it  seems 
more  appropriate  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  original  of  some  one  of  the  best 
masten  of  the  time,  than  a  mere  copy  of  a  bronze  of  Lysippus,  however 
glorious.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  laige  head  also  named 
Alexander  in  the  Capitoline  museum.  Visconti  {Afus.  Pio-CUm.,  Tom.  I. 
p.  28)  holds  that  the  said  Capitoline  head  represents  the  sun,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  trusts  principally  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  band  which 
confines  the  hair,  holes  are  visible  in  which  bronze  rays  may  originally 
have  been  stuck ;  similar  holes  may  be  seen  also  in  a  statue  of  the  god 
of  the  sun  —  an  entire  statue,  though  not  of  full  life  size  —  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  villa  (SeuUure  delta  ViUa  Bcrghm^  Stanz.  8,  No.  2).  He  might 
also  have  added  that  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  Capitoline  head 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  this  statue.  But  the  individual  features 
of  a  portrait  are  very  distinctly  visible  on  the  said  Capitoline  head ; 
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w%  eoosequentlj  offend  agilait  good  tarts,  ml^odge  tlM  spirit  of  tsdoBtk 
arty  and  degrade  art  itaelf,  when  we  aesome  that  it  ventnnd  to  present  a 
dirinity,  in  a  grand,  worthy  style  of  foraM^  it  ii  trae^  as  we  peroeiTe  in  this 
work,  bat  abeolately  with  human,  portrait-like  traita  Ckit  the  Gapito- 
line  head  haa,  we  repeat  it,  indiTidual  featarefl|  or,  to  speak  mora  clearly, 
it  has  the  appearanoe  of  an  idealised  portrait ;  the  oheeka  an  flatter  than 
they  nsnally  ara  in  ideal  divine  ahapes  ;  the  nose,  of  which  only  the  tip 
has  been  rapairad,  b  more  sanken  st  the  root  and  mora  eorved  on  the 
back  ;  the  haira  of  the  eyebrows  are  rendered,  and  there  is  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  eyeballs  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  pupils.  The  conforma* 
tion  of  the  lace  generally  indicatea  manhood,  and  notwithstanding  this 
head  is  without  beard  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thin  locks  on  the  cheeks 
near  the  ears.  But  who  will  beliere  that  a  wise  ancient  artist  has  eommit- 
ted  the  indiscretion  of  conceiving  and  repreaenting  a  shaved  snn-god  t  As 
a  consequence  of  the  grounds  adduced,  we  therefore  declare  the  opinion 
that  the  Capitoline  head  is  a  god  of  the  sun  to  be  erroneous ;  but  whether 
it  is  really  a  portrait  of  Alexander  we  leaw  to  be  decided  by  further  impar- 
tial investigation.  The  tnm  of  the  head  seems  indeed  a  drcorastance 
lavonble  to  such  a  conjecture,  but  Visconti  has  allegorically  interpreted 
this  peculiarity  in  favor  of  his  opinion  in  a  veiy  ingenious  way,  and  ex- 
plained it  as  a  subtle  allusion  to  the  cirenmstanoe  that  the  ann  in  his  daily 
course  from  east  to  west  shows  himself  as  it  were  with  averted  countenance 
to  the  dweilen  on  this  hemispbere.  However  the  foree  of  the  ailments 
previously  adduced  would  be  no  more  impaired  by  such  an  explanation 
than  by  tiie  assertion  of  Visconti  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  Capitoline 
head  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  aun-god  with  the  motto,  OrienB^  on 
golden  coins  of  Tngan.  For  if  this  statement  waa  strictly  aceorete,  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  images  on  these  coins  would  be  just  as  deficient  as  in 
the  Capitoline  head,  provided  it  actually  represented  the  sun-god.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  so  unfavorably  of  ancient  art  and  its  artists. 

If  however  we  sgree  to  admit  with  Winckelmann  that  the  Capitoline 
head  is  a  genuine  portrait  of  Alexander,  then  it  may  be  assumed  almost 
with  certainty  that  it  is  a  copy  from  a  bronse  original  of  Lysippns.  Con- 
sequently this  monument  might  give  us  some  insight  into  the  taste  and 
style  of  Lysippus.  Although  the  work  is  well  exeeuted,  the  fine  taste  and 
the  conception  of  it  are  better,  freer,  grander,  and  more  spiritual  than  the 
execution,  and  we  can  hence  infer  a  nobler  and  more  perfect  original 
That  this  original  was  of  bronze  is  probable  from  the  rendering  of  the  eye- 
brows and  from  the  slight  depression  which  denotes  the  pupil  of  the  eya^ 
because  each  of  these  traits,  expressed  in  this  way,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  on  works  of  bronze  oftener,  probaUy  eariier  also,  than  cm  works  of 
marble. 

We  might  further  learn  from  this  monument  what  Pliny  mesnt  to  say 
when  he  praises  Lysippus  on  account  of  the  hair  of  hia  worka.  On  this 
head  it  is  disposed  in  beautiful  large  masses  of  locks,  and  used  particularly 
as  an  aid  to  expression.  The  artist  wished  to  represent  the  moment  when 
the  head  is  turned  with  a  lively  quick  motion  from  the  right  to  the  left 
side,  and  with  this  intention  he  gave  to  the  locks  of  hair  the  direction  as 
though  they  floated,  in  conformity  to  the  movement  of  the  head  to  the  left 
side,  forwards  against  the  face,  but  on  the  right  side  backwaids  away  firom 
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it ;  and  in  fiust  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  aneiant  works  of  ait  armors 
beautiful  illustration  of  a  skilful  application  of  tho  hair  to  the  purpose  of 
expression.  —  Oeric  £d. 

?•  Lib.  80,  cap.  5,  sect  4,  not.  11.  Pliny  makes  no  mention  of  the 
time  at  whi^h  Agesander  end  his  assistants  lived ;  but  Maffei,  in  bis 
£aeplaiuUi<m  of  Ancient  SUUues  (Tom.  I.)*  has  pretended  to  know  that 
these  artists  flourished  in  the  eighty-eighUi  Olympiad,  and  other  writers, 
as  Richardson  for  example,  haTO  copied  the  assertion.  Maffei  haSf  as  I  btt> 
lieye,  taken  Athenodorus,  a  pupil  of  Polycletus  (Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8, 
sect.  19,  princ),  for  one  of  the  artists  of  the  Laocoon  ;  and  as  Polycletus 
flourished  in  the  eighty-serenth  Olympiad,  he  has  placed  his  presumed 
scholar  an  Olympiad  later ;  he  can  have  no  other  grounds.  Rollin  {ffist^ 
Ane,^  Tom.  XL  p^  87)  speaks  of  the  lAOCoon  as  if  it  were  no  longer  in 
existence.  —  W. 

8.  In  1717  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  disoovered  at  Nettuno^ 
formerly  Antium,  in  a  large  vault  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  base 
of  a  statue  of  blackish  marble,  now  called  Bigio,  Near  it  was  found  a 
fragment  of  a  hanging  mantle,  termed  chlamys,  —  a  portion  of  a  statue 
of  white  marble  which  had  been  inserted  in  this  base  ;  of  the  figure  itself 
no  remnant  oould  be  discovered.  On  the  base  was  found  the  foUowiog 
inscription, 

AeANOATPOS  AFHSANAPOT 
P0AI02  EnOIHSK. 


•< 


Athsaodonu,  the  son  of  AgBtaadar,  a  lutlTv  of  Rhodes,  msds.** 


From  tins  inscription  we  learn  that  father  and  son  wrought  on  the  Laoeodn^ 
and  probably  Polydorus  also  was  a  son  of  Agesander,  for  this  Athanodoma 
cannot  be  any  other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny.  This  inscription 
proves  further  that  there  were  more  than  three  works  of  art,  the  number 
limited  by  Pliny,  on  which  the  artists  had  placed  the  word  iwoinv^,  made^ 
in  a  complete  and  perfect  tense.  He  relates  that  other  artists  from  modesty 
expressed  themselves  in  an  indefinite  tense,  hroiti,  was  making.  Under 
the  same  arch,  but  farther  in  the  sea,  there  was  found  the  fragment  of  a 
large  rilievo,  upon  which  can  still  be  seen  represented  only  a  portion  of  a 
shield,  and  of  a  sword  hanging  below  it,  and  a  pile  of  atones,  against  the 
foot  of  which  leans  a  slab.  Of  all  the  works  which  have  been  ])reserved, 
no  one  can  compare  with  this  in  elegance  and  execution.  It  is  in  the  pos" 
session  of  the  sculptor,  Bartholomew  Gavaoeppi.  —  W. 

9.  I  have  found  in  an  authentic  manuscript  the  statement  that  Pope 
Julius  II.  granted  to  Felix  von  Fredis  who  discovered  the  Laoooon  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  to  him  and  to  his  sons  as  a  reward,  IntroUus  tt  porUonem 
gabelloB parttt Si,  Joannis  LaUranentig,  —  ''The  right  and  entrance  and  a 
part  of  the  custom's-tax  of  the  Gate  of  St  John  of  Lateran."  But  Leo  X. 
restored  this  revenue  to  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  in  place  of  it  officium  BcriptorioB  apotAollieca^  "  the  office  of 
apostolic  scribe,"  of  which  a  brief  was  executed  for  him  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1617.  —  W. 

10.  Pierrt*  Antiq,  OravieB,  PL  55,  56.  Yiseonti  (loonogr.  Ane.,  Tom. 
II.  p.  41)  cox^ectures  that  the  fragment  of  a  head  of  Alexander,  cut  in 
alto^  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Azara,  and  afterwards  passed 
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into  the  eollectitfii  of  the  Rimnwi  Joeephine  of  Fnmoe^  ma  gxeeoted  either 
hf  Pyigotelee  himeelf,  or  else  was  a  copy  of  his  woric.  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

11.  Stoach  fmentions  aerenl  other  ancient  engraved  gems,  and  espe- 
eially  two  by  Dioacoridei^  on  which  the  name  of  the  aitiat  b  also  in  the 
BominatiTe.  —  F.  • 

12.  There  is  a  story  oarrent  that  the  Cardinal  paid  for  it  twelve  hnn* 
died  dollars,  or,  aooording  to  othenik  seqoins.  Both  prieas  are  wrong ;  it 
was  giren  to  him  by  the  present  canon  Gastiglione.  —  W. 

18.  Book  III.  chap.  4,  {  7. 

14.  LaK  85,  cap.  10,  sect  89,  not  IS. 

Amauld  (Mifminru  d$  LHUraiuftt  Tom.  XLIX.  p.  808)  onderstaads  the 
words  quoted  in  the  same  sense  as  the  author,  since  he  translates  them, 
*'  He  did  not  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  drawing.**  Luua  therefore  sig- 
nifies here  an  entire  outline  of  a  fignrs.  Bottiger,  Jdeen  tur  ArckSologii 
d&tMalerei,^  Seit.  154.)  — Obrx.  Eo. 

15.  Did.  Hid.  et  CflriHque,     Vtde  ApeDes. 

The  ancients  mention  the  worics  of  Apelles  with  the  highest  pniae 
(MartiaL,  lib.  2,  Epigram.  7.  Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  10,  sect.  86,  not.  10. 
Quintil.,  lib.  12,  capi  10,  not  7.  Cioer.,  De  Clarii  Orator.,  cap.  18).  We 
must  indeed  be  content  with  the  mere  statements  ;  but  brief  as  they  an^ 
they  are  more  copious  and  numerous  in  regard  to  him  than  to  any  other 
artist  It  is  shown  by  them  that  Apdles  was  the  greatest  painter  of  anti- 
quity in  regard  to  charm  of  iuTention  and  grace  of  execution,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  merit  as  a  oolorist  (Plin.,  lee  eiL,  not  15, 14.  Cicer.,  Ih 
NaL  Dear,,  lib.  1,  10.  Propert,  lib.  1,  £leg,  2,  vers.  22.  Lucian.,  /mo^., 
cap.  7.  Stat,  Sffh.,  UK  1,  vers.  102).  From  other  passages  of  the  an- 
denta  we  infer  that  his  paintings  exhibited  power,  finish,  and  admirsUe 
keeping  (Lucian.,  Co/umnial.,  cap.  5.  Plin.,  loe.  cii.  not  10.  Cicer., 
Oral.,  cap^  73),  yet  he  himself  conceded  that  Asclepiodorus  excelled  him 
in  the  last  quality,  —  for  mentura  in  Pliny  seems  to  signify  the  keepings 
the  aerial  perspectiye,  the  distsnces  of  objects^  The  mention  by  Pliny 
{loe.  eit.,  not  18)  of  lapUlaxuli,  by  the  use  of  which  Apelles  gave  finish  to 
his  pictures,  and  to  all  parts  of  them  harmony,  tone,  and  a  subdued  bril- 
liancy that  was  sgreeable  to  the  eyes,  must  lead  us  to  form  the  most 
liiTorable  opinion  of  his  skill  also  in  this  respect 

His  Venus  Anadyomene  appears  also  to  haye  serred  very  frequently  as  a 
model  for  round  works,  for  a  standing  Venus  is  found  repeatedly  in  minia- 
ture in  bronxe  and  on  engraved  gems,  represented  as  pressing  her  hair  witii 
both  hands  on  her  head,  as  if  she  was  squeesing  the  water  from  it,  baring 
Just  risen  from  the  ocean.  In  the  Colonna  gallery  at  Rome  is  a  beautifully 
irrought  statue  of  marble  of  the  size  of  life^  and  in  an  exactly  similar  atti- 
tude^ We  may  therefore  infer  that  theee  images  of  Venus  are,  in  regard  to 
gesture,  imitations  of  the  celebrated  woric  of  Apelles.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

16.  Pliny  (loe.  eii. )  mentions  a  painting  by  Aristides  which  was  in  the 
temple  of  Fides  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  It  represented  an  old  man  with 
a  lyre  instructing  a  youth.  We  possess  something  like  it  in  a  picture  on 
a  rase  published  by  Wilhelm  Tischbein  {Enqravmgg,  VoL  IV.).  It  is 
probably  a  hasty  and  incomplete  sketch  of  the  work  of  a  great  master.  — 
Gbrm.  Ed. 

Plate  XUI. 
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17.  Apelles  li  laid  to  lunre  remarked  that  Protogenes  eqvilkd,  eren 
excelled  him,  in  every  particular  except  in  knowing  when  to  atop  painting 
on  a  pictare  (Plin.,  lib.  36,  cap.  10,  aect  8d,  not  10).  Qnintilian  (lib. 
12,  cap  10,  not  6)  extola  Protogenea  aa  a  moat  admirable  artiat  in  regard 
to  bis  careful  finiah,  atra  pr€uUintimmu9,  When  Pliny  {Aul.  OcU,,  lib. 
15,  cap.  81.  ac.  Ad  AUic,  lib.  2,  epiat  21.  Plin.,  lib.  7,  cap.  88, 
aect  89)  commends  hia  lalysus  aa  the  moat  glorioua  of  hia  works,  and  at 
the  same  time  states  that  he  laid  upon  thia  picture  four  colors,  one  upon 
the  other,  in  order  to  ita  permanency,  we  can  hardly  understand  him  to 
mean  anything  else  than  that  the  painter  laid  upon  it  four  coata  of  colors. 
When  moreover  Plutarch  {Demetr,,  cap.  22)  and  iElian  (Far.  HiH,,  lib. 
12,  cap  41)  relate  that  Protogenea  worked  aeven  years  upon  this  picture, 
we  may  believe  that  he  expended  upon  it  an  oxtraordinaiy  amount  of  labor, 
and  that  he  may  take  in  the  history  of  andent  art  almost  the  very  place 
which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  occupies  in  modem  times.  —  Oxrm.  Ed. 

18.  Strab.,  lib.  14,  cap.  2,  not  5.     Zoega,  Boiri  JtUievi,  tav.  70. 
This  Satyr  of  Protogenea  waa  called  Anapanomenus,  The  Sepoting,  partly 

on  account  of  his  posture,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  nndiaturbed  secu- 
rity and  leisure  which  the  artist  eiyoyed  in  the  execution  of  the  painting 
whilat  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  the 
little  garden  of  the  artist  on  the  outside  of  the  city  was  even  included  in 
the  circuit  of  the  enemy's  camp.  (Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  10,  sect  86,  not  20. ) 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

19.  Yisconti  does  not  count  it  among  the  authentic  likenesses  of  thia 
conqueror. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  in  marble  among  the  Gabini  antiquitiea,  of 
which  mention  haa  been  made  above  in  the  note  to  g  10,  had  not  been  dia- 
covered  in  the  time  of  Winckelmann.  The  Herculaneum  bronze  which 
represents  Alexander  on  horseback  haa  been  twice  mentioned  by  him  in 
the  text  But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  consistent  in  regard  to  it 
In  Book  V.  chap^  0,  §  21,  he  says  :  '*  The  conformation  is  similar  in  eveiy 
respect  to  that  of  Alexander."  In  Book  VII.  chap.  2,  §  17,  it  ia  on  the 
other  hand  called  a  "  preaumed  Alexander."  However  we  believe  that  no 
one  need  be  led  into  error  by  the  apparent  inconsistency,  but  that  we  may 
with  Yisconti  assume  it  aa  decided  that  this  monument  is  actually  a  like* 
ness  of  Alexander.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

20.  Fea  seeks  to  prove  that  the  celebrated  Hermes  of  CipoUino  marble, 
which  was  discovered  during  an  excavation  in  the  villa  of  the  Pisones  at 
Tivoli,  in  the  year  1779,  is  a  genuine  likeness  of  Alexander.  The  hair  of 
the  head  ia  arranged  in  the  manner  described  by  Winckelmann  ;  the  feat- 
urea  of  the  face,  of  which  the  skin  is  a  little  corroded,  appear  to  denote  the 
hero  at  a  manly  age,  and  to  correspond  to  his  character  aa  depicted  by 
ancient  authors  (Plutarch.,  De  ForiUud,  Alex,  OraL,  II.  p.  835.  Alex., 
cap.  4.  iSlian.,  Far.  Hi$L^  lib.  12,  cap.  14.  Arrian.,  De  ExpedU.  Alex., 
lib.  7,  cap.  28.  Plin.,  lib.  35,  cap.  10,  sect  36,  not  12).  The  nose  of  this 
Hermes  is  modem*  Although  Mengs  at  first  sight,  and  even  before  the 
discovery  of  the  inscription,  held  this  monument  to  be  a  work  of  art  of  the 
age  of  Alexander  (Opere  di  Menge,  p.  32),  still  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
his  opinion  as  sufficiently  grounded,  especially  in  regard  to  the  workman- 
ship^ which  is  certainly  good,  yet  far  horn  being  ao  excellent  aa  we  uught 
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«Kpeet  In  a  likenen  of  Alflonodar  czieiited  in  Ui  time.  It  wens  to  ns 
that  we  mey  with  more  propriety  ooiiiider  it  ae  a  copy,  encated  at  a  later 
period,  of  a  far  better  originaL  At  all  ereDtSy  it  eenrea  to  rtfate  the  eno- 
neooa  statement  of  IL  Croix  {Umm,  de»  HitL  <f  AUx.,  p.  506),  who  ameils 
that  there  doee  not  eiciat  any  genoine  likeimea  of  AlexaiidBr.  — Guuc  Ed^ 

SI.   Bnmzi  d*  SrcoUmo^  Torn.  I.  Ur.  11*18. 

Under  the  goidance  of  the  boat  in  the  Herenlaneum  moaeom,  aeyetd 
heeds  in  marUe  ha?e  sipoe  been  recognised  aa  portraits  of  the  great  orator. 
One  of  the  meet  beantifal  of  them  waa  pat  upon  a  seated  statue  in  the 
Vatican  museum,  of  which  an  engnsTing  may  be  seen  in  Viaoonti  (ifiis. 
PinhCUm,,  TofBL  III.  tar.  14).  An  entire  standing  figure  of  Demosthenes, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  of  England,  was  found  in  Campania ;  an 
•ngranng  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Fea  (Tom.  II.  tav.  6),  who  also  (p.  254) 
makes  mention  of  another  similar  yet  less  well  preserred  statne  in  the  AJdo- 
brandini  villa  at  FrssoatL  In  the  museum  of  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  at 
Rome,  there  may  be  found  according  to  Visconti  (ifiis.  Fuhdem.,  Tom. 
III.  p.  15)  an  intaglio  gem  on  which  Dioeooridas  haa  given  a  front  view  of 
the  head  of  Demosthenes.  This  sdmiimble  gem  was  published  by  Winck- 
elmann  ^Forla^f.  AbhamL^  Kap.  4,  f  172,  Vignette  No.  16)  and  by 
Bnod  {Memoin  degli  Ineuori,  Tom.  11.  tar.  60)  as  the  portrait  of  an 
unknown.  Both  of  them  are  wrong  in  calling  the  stone  a  camelisn ;  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  amethysL  In  the  Pamfili  Tilla  near  Rome  is  an  alto-riliofo 
shaped  like  a  shield,  with  the  bust  of  Demoethenes  and  Ids  engraved 
name.  By  the  aid  of  this  monument  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  reccg- 
nize  the  likenesses  of  Demosthenes  even  earlier  than  by  the  Herculaneum 
bronie ;  but  as  the  execution  was  only  of  an  indifferent  character,  the 
monument  may  have  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  even  the  antiquity 
of  the  inscription  was  doubted,  Ihongh  Visconti  {Mum.  Fio-Clenut  Tom. 
VI.  p.  58)  regards  it  aa  a  genuine  antique.  Visconti  (ifua.  PiihCUm,, 
Tom.  VI.  tav.  87)  has  already  made  known  a  Hermee  which  may  well  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  atill  extant  portndte  of  De- 
mosthenes. — GxaM.  Ed. 

22.  It  is  about  a  palm  and  a  third  high  (11|  in. )  and  a  palm  in  breadth 
(8(  in.),  and  before  Winckelmann'a  time  it  went  to  ^vg^*"^,  into  the  pos* 
■eiiian  of  Dr.  Kesd.  —  F. 


CHAPTER  XL 


1.   Fr<blich.,  Annal.  Seg.  Syr,,  tab.  2,  not  1. 

This  ninth  paragraph  is  copied  without  change  fhnn  the  Viemia  edition. 
In  the  Notes  the  author  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  coin  in 
question.  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  coins  of  this  sge  in  silver,  and  one 
of  the  largest  silver  Greek  coins  known  to  me,  —  for  it  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter,  —  is  that  of  King  Antigonus,  probably  Antig- 
onus  First,  a  king  in  Asia.  On  the  obveree  is  an  old  beartled  head  in  very 
high  relief,  of  which  the  hair  hangs  down,  not  in  curling  locks,  bat  in 
straight  bands,  and  a  lock  of  hair  fidls  down  upon  the  forehead  as  on  some 
eomic  masks  it  stands  up^  snd  the  upper  eyebrow-bones  have  an  exaggented 
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4mrv8^  whieh  aIbo  is  nsiud  in  laeh  masks.    A  gtrland  of  ivy  sniroaiids  this 
head,  which  probably  represents  the  god  Fan,  and  which  is  stamped  also 
on  a  coin  of  Gallienus  (Tristan.,  Ccmm,,  Toul  III.  pi  83).    This  divinity 
was  especially  honored  by  the  Greeks  because  of  the  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians at  Marathon,  which  was  ascribed  to  him.    As  the  prow  of  a  veaeel 
IS  stamped  on  the  reveree,  it  eeems  probable  that  this  coin  is  oommemora* 
tive  of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  the  said  Antigonns,  which,  in  imitation 
of  the  Athenians,  was  ascribed  to  the  god  Pan.     It  cannot  represent  Silo- 
nos,  because  be  always  has  a  pleasant,  quiet  expression  ;  neither  has  it  a 
curled  beard  like  the  statue  of  Silenus  in  the  Borgheee  villa,  nor  a  beard 
with  a  soft  wave  in  it  like  the  so«called  head  of  Plato,  and  moreover  it  is 
represented  with  pointed  ears.    On  the  contrary  the  head  on  the  coin  shows 
an  earnest,  severe  expression,  and  has  a  woolly,  stringy  beard,  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  Arcadian  deity,  and  it  is  crowned  with  ivy,  probably  on 
account  of  the  close  relationship  of  Pan  with  the  Indian  Bacchus.    It  has 
not  the  ram's  horns  by  which  Pan  is  usually  distinguished,  but  we  learn 
from  a  Greek  epigram  of  Philodemns  {AncUed.,  Tom.  II.  p.  90,  not.  28) 
that  the  artists  did  not  always  form  him  after  the  same  model,  for  the  figure 
of  Pan  which  is  there  described  resembles  a  Herenles  in  bust  snd  belly, 
and  a  Mercury  in  legs  and  feet.    On  the  reverse,  Apollo  is  sitting  with  a 
strung  bow  in  his  hand  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  and  on  two  of  the  beams 
may  be  read  the  words  BASIAEX12  ANTirONOT, — of  King  Antigonus. 
Behind  the  Apollo  stsnds  a  trident  or  flucina^  and  below  the  vessel  is  a 
dolphin,  which  is  probably  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  surname  ArX^fytos , 
which  was  given  to  Apollo  because  he,  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  guided  a 
vessel  with  the  first  colonists  to  Delos,  in  order  to  stock  the  island.     A 
similar  coin,  badly  drawn  and  worse  explained,  has  been  introduced  by 
Father  Froelich  into  his  work.    An  engraving  of  this  coin,  which  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  author,  may  be  found  on  the  title-page  of  these  NUu,*' 

2.   Ficoroni,  Singolar,  di  Roma  JiocL,  cap.  7,  p.  44. 

In  the  first  edition,  p.  353,  Winckelmann  writes  of  this  monument  as 
follows  :  *'  We  can  beUeve  that  the  Famese  Bull  so  called  may  be  this  very 
work ;  it  does  not  seem  credible  thst  any  one  would  have  ^lade  a  copy  of  a 
work  of  so  unusual  a  size.  But  they  who  hold  it  as  far  below  what  would 
be  expected  in  a  work  executed  in  a  good  age,  and  regard  it  as  a  Roman 
work,  so  styled,  sre  blind  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  written  of  it. 
For  what  should  have  been  the  most  beautiful  parts  are  modem,  in  despite 
of  the  assertion  it  was  found  without  the  least  deficiencies  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  and  required  no  other  repair  than  the  reunion  of  the  broken 
parts.  The  upper  portion  of  Diroe  as  low  as  the  thighs  is  modem ;  of 
Tethus  and  Amphlon  nothing  is  antique  but  the  trunks  and  one  leg  of  the 
two  figures  ;  the  restorer  seems  to  have  modelled  their  heads  after  the  head 
of  Caracalla  ;  he  was  named  Battista  Bianchi,  a  sculptor  ^of  Milan.  An- 
tiope,  who  is  standing,  and  the  seated  young  man,  both  in  almost  perfect 
preservation,  should  have  shown  the  great  difference  between  the  originsl 
and  the  restored  parts.  It  has  always  seemed  surprising  thst  the  rope  was 
preserved,  but  the  wonder  will  cease  when  it  is  known  that  the  head  of  the 
Bull,  to  which  it  was  attached,  is  modem.  Aldrovandi  describes  the  work 
beforo  it  was  restored,  and  at  that  time  it  was  held  to  be  a  Hercules 
sligring  the  Bull  of  Marathon."    From  the  NUet,  p.  112,  we  extract  aa 
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fonowt :  "Om  of  th«  gvetteft  lorn*  of  ait  at  the  time  of  AngiwIiM 
WM  Aiinina  PoUio^  wko  gatherMl  togetlMr  the  hett  stetnei  from  meaj 
pertt  of  Greece,  and  made  a  public  exhiUtloa  of  them.  Among  them 
were  alao  AmphioD,  Zethna,  Antiope,  Dirce,  the  Ball,  and  the  Rope,  cat 
from  a  aingle  bloek  of  marble,  which  waa  brooght  from  Rhodea ;  it  ia 
belicTed  to  be  the  lame  work  which  atanda  in  the  Fameae  palaee,  and 
ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Farneae  BalL  The  artiata  were  two  brother^ 
named  ApoUoniua  and  Taoriaena,  not  of  Rhodea,  bat  of  Trallea,  a  dty  in 
Lydia.  In  the  inacription  they  had  mentioned  aa  their  father  both  their 
teacher  and  him  who  begot  them  ;  ao  that,  aa  Pliny  remark^  it  aeemed 
doabtfol  «'ho  of  the  two  waa  the  natnral  father.  Thia  inacription  b  not  to 
be  foand  on  the  work  in  qaeation,  neither  is  it  poiaible  to  aay  on  what 
part  it  may  have  been  placed ;  for  only  legi,  anna,  and  hcada  are  wanting; 
and  the  inscription  cannot  hare  been  pat  on  either  of  these,  ao  that  a  doabt 
might  arise  whether  the  Farneae  Ball  is  the  work  of  which  Pliny  speaksL 
All  the  modem  writers  who  make  mention  of  thia  work,  some  of  whom  I 
haye  cited  in  the  Ifiatory  of  Art,  aasert  that  it  waa  foand  without  mutila- 
tion ;  this  palpable  error  probably  originated  with  Vasari,  who,  in  his  Lifi 
of  Michael  Angela  Buonarroti,  saya  that  thia  work  waa  wrooght  from  a 
aingle  block,  and  not  in  pieoea.  In  enumerating  the  restored  parte  I 
erred  in  including  the  head  of  the  Boll,  for  thia  is  antique ;  the  head  of 
Antiope  is  modem.  Below  the  figure  of  Zethus  a  thyrsus  is  lying,  by 
which  the  artist  indicated  his  choice  of  a  country  life  ;  for  the  thyrsus  ia  a 
spear  of  which  the  point  is  wound  with  leares  of  iry ;  here  we  see  the 
point  projecting ;  hence  it  is  termed  by  the  poets  a  pacific  spear.'* 

8.  Blainville,  yayage. 

4.  This  monument  was  carried  about  the  year  1786  from  Rome  to  Naples^ 
where  it  waa  repaired  anew.  It  stands  at  preaent  on  the  public  promenade 
of  the  Villa  RmIc.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  more  about  it  may 
oonsult  He}'ne  (Antiquar.  Au/sdtae,  St.  2,  Seit.  182-224).  Bat  thia 
leameil  inquirer,  as  he  waa  anable  to  form  an  opinion  from  penonal  exam- 
ination of  the  monument,  appears  to  haye  too  low  an  eatimate  of  ita  merit 
aa  a  work  of  art«  Among  the  statuea  published  by  Piranesi  may  be  foand 
a  pretty  good  engraying  of  it.  — Germ.  Ed. 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  theae  coins  they  show,  when  com- 
pared with  thoae  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  a  filling  off  in  artistic  akilL  — 
GxBM.  Ed. 

6.  Mum.  OajritoL,  Tom.  III.  tay.  48. 

It  ia  almoat  colossal,  in  complete  armor,  with  badly  restored  legs,  arms, 
erest  of  helmet,  and  a  portion  of  the  nose.  The  antique  workmauahip  is 
admirable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  whole.  The 
author  was  induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  the  head  of  Aga- 
memnon on  the  great  urn,  uaually  regarded  as  the  funeral  urn  of  Alexander 
Seyerus  and  his  mother,  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  Agamemnon,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  figure  aeema  to  fayor  hia  conjecture.  Visoonti  (Jfia.  Pio- 
CSteiik,  Tom.  VI.  pi  4,  b.)  holds  it  for  a  Mars  on  acoonnt  of  the  griffin  and 
rams'  heads  with  which  the  helmet  ia  ornamented,  precisely  in  the  sama 
manner  as  on  indisputable  figures  of  Mars  on  baa-reliefs  and  coins.  A 
small  marble  figure  which  might  pass  for  an  antique  repetition  of  the  great 
Oapitoline  work  may  be  found  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Bor- 
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gli0ie  yilk  {SeuUwre^  Stann  8,  no.  8).    It  is  trns  that  the  head  has  been 
restored,  but  the  legs  hare  beoi  preserred,  sad  are  clothed  with  armor.  — 
Ge&m.  £d. 
Compare  Book  Y.  chap.  1,  §  18. 

7.  MontfaucoD,  Diar.  IkU.,  cap.  15,  p.  221. 

There  is  a  monament  of  this  kind,  a  riliero,  in  the  Ludovisi  yilla,  but 
the  stone  is  not  porphyry,  but  marble.  It  is  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  the  features  of  the  face  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  Capitolioe 
statue  ;  the  nose  is  modem,  so  also  ia  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  helmet 
and  armor.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

Compare  Book  YII.  chap.  1,  §  28. 

8.  Visconti  {if us.  Pio-Ciem.,  Tom.  III.  p.  17)  speaks  of  a  small  bas-re- 
lief with  the  bust  and  engraved  name  of  Menander  among  the  antiquities 
of  the  Farnese  family.  This  bust  resembles  strongly  the  Marius,  formerly 
so  called,  in  the  Negroni  yilla,  of  which  an  engraving  may  be  found  in  the 
Pio-Clement  museum,  and  hence  has  led  to  the  recognition  in  this  admir- 
able statue  of  the  likeness  of  ifenander.  —  Qerm.  £d. 

9.  The  custom  of  erecting  portrait-statues  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
Games  existed  not  only  under  the  first  Roman  Csesars,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Lucian  (Pro  Imagin.,  cap.  11),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  but  it  is  evident  from  an  inscription  in  the  Chigi  palace  (Reinea, 
Cl€U8.  V.  not  44.  Spon,  Miscell,  Erud,  Antiq.^  sect.  X.,  no.  108,  p.  362. 
Van  Dale,  Dissert.  8,  p.  688.  Corsini,  Dissert.  Agonist,,  Dissert.  IV.  no. 
12,  p.  99)  that  the  custom  continued  until  about  the  year  870.  The 
author  however  mistakes  in  thinking  that  the  names  of  the  victors  in  the 
chariot-race  designated  the  Olympisds  ;  the  victors  in  the  foot-races  were 
those  whose  names  were  used  by  tiie  chronographen  to  designate  the  Olym- 
piads. —  Germ.  Ed. 

10.  Kleoxenes  conquered  in  the  boxing-match  (Euseb.,  Chnmie,,  p.  846). 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

11.  The  hard,  intractable  stone  is  handled  in  a  masterly  manner ;  the 
folds  are  arranged  with  uncommon  elegance,  yet  they  are  too  much 
crowded,  and  do  not  form  any  laige  masses.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

12.  Now  probably  in  Florence.  It  is  a  pleasing,  slender  figure,  but  her 
robe  is  not  folded  so  pnttily,  nor  is  the  workmanship  so  admirable.,  as  in 
the  torso  above  mentioned.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  The  forms  of  the  limbs  have  a  very  noble  character ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  folds,  especially  of  the  mantle,  is  of  the  utmost  elegance,  but 
in  the  under  garment,  as  well  as  on  the  breast,  it  is  occasionally  intricate. 
The  head  is  distinguished  by  noble  features,  although  it  is  still  s  question 
whether  it  is  the  original  head  of  the  figure.  It  has  also  suffered  many 
mutilations  ;  besides  the  diadem,  the  left  cheek  together  with  the  ear,  the 
nose  and  the  upper  lip,  are  modem  ;  the  hands  also  are  new,  and  of  the  feet 
the  left  certainly.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  Dickinson,  Delphi  Pheenissantes,  cap.  1,  In  Orenii  Opusc,  Fasc.  1. 
Of  Lycophron  we  have  at  least  the  two  first  anagrams  known  to  us,  aa 

he  changed  Ptolemaios  into  kwh  /i^Airot ,  of  honey,  and  the  name  ArainSe 
into  top  *Hpus,  violet  of  Juno  (Heyne,  De  Oenio  Soeeuli  Ptolemaorum,  in 
Opusc  Acad.,  Vol.  I.  p.  76-185).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

15.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  fickle  disposition 
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father  Demetrius,  and  to  •eeuie  himaelf  t^ttait  them  in  the  fotim.  He 
therefore  Uid  siege  to  the  city,  end  compelled  it  to  receive  a  gBrrison  (Pan- 
■an.,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  80 ;  lib.  8,  cap.  8.     PolyK,  UK  S;  cap.  41).  —  Gcrjc.  £dw 

18.  Paoaan.,  lib.  8,  cap.  61,  62. 

According  to  Plutarch  {Philoptmi,^  eap.  1),  Philopmman  was  called  bj  a 
Boman  the  last  of  the  Greeks ;  and  even  Mummins  spared  the  statoea 
erected  to  him  (Plutarch.,  PkOopmm.^  cap.  21).  In  the  time  of  Plntazdi 
there  was  still  standing  a  portmit-statna  at  Delphi  of  him. 

Aratua  was  a  lover  and  connoisseur  of  painting  (Polyb.,  lib.  2,  cap.  43). 
He  formed  a  collection  of  the  pictures  of  the  most  distinguished  artista, 
especially  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthoa,  and  aent  it  to  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  He  did  not  send  the  portraita  of  the  mlers  in  his  native  city^ 
Sicyon,  but  destroyed  them  all  with  the  exception  of  a  single  pictun^ 
painted  by  Apellea  and  the  pupils  of  Melanthna,  which  represented  Aria- 
tratuSk  Kealkes,  a  painter  and  friend  of  Aratua,  begged  with  tears  that 
this  beautiful  picture  might  be  apared,  and  Aratus  yielded  on  the  oondi^ 
tion  that  the  head  of  Aristratoa  ahoold  be  painted  oat  (Plntaich^  In  AraLf 
cap.  12^  18).  —  GuJC.  Ed. 


CHAPTER  1X1. 

1.  CiCBK.,  1%  Ferr.,  Act  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  65.  Thia  painting  consisted  of 
nsny  tableta  with  which  the  inner  indla  of  the  temple  were  covered. 
Verres  carried  off  this  picture  and  the  portnits  of  Uie  kings  of  Sicily,  very 
beautifully  painted  on  twenty-seven  tablets,  which  were  suspended  in  the 
aame  temple.  — QsaM.  Ed. 

2.  Strab.,  lib.  18,  cap.  4,  §  2. 

It  should  be  Attains  the  Pint,  far  this  king^  as  it  wiU  be  seen  from  the 
anther's  subsequent  remarks,  waa  especially  honored  by  the  Sicyonians.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

8.   Polyb.,  lib.  27,  cap.  16. 

The  statea  in  the  Peloponnesns  haa  nnanimondy  detennined  to  destroy 
the  monuments  erected  in  honor  of  Eumenes,  but  by  the  interposition  of 
hii  brother  Attains  this  decision  was  repealed.  —  Gsex.  Ed. 

4.   lib.  85,  cap.  2,  sect.  2. 

The  reader  can  compare  Strabo  (UK  18,  pp.  908,  926)  and  Yitruviua 
(lib.  7,  Praef. )  in  n^gard  to  the  Ubrary.  In  reference  to  the  further  fate  of 
this  Ubrary,  the  only  information  which  we  find  is  that  it  was  sent  by 
Antony  to  Alexandria,  aa  a  gift  to  Cleopatra.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of 
two  hundred  thousand  single  books  or  volumes,  rolls,  fiifixlwr  htKmw, 
(Plutarch.,  In  AnUm,  cap.  66.) — Germ.  Ed. 

6.   PUn.,  lib.  18,  cap.  11,  sect  21. 

PUny  does  not  state  from  which  one  of  the  Ptolemies  this  order  pro- 
ceeded. Although  it  haa  been  attributed  by  several  learned  men  to 
Ptolemy  Philsdelphus,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  issued  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.,  or  Phyaoon,  who  was  an  enthuaiastic  collector  of  books 
(Ghden.,  In  Hipocr.   Bfidtm^  UU  8),    and   waa  a  contemporary    of 
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Enxnenes,  wlio  made  the  largest  additiona  to  the  lihmy  at  Peigamna.  ^ 
Obrm.  Ed. 

6.  The  hand  of  the  Apollo  with  the  awan  at  his  feet  ia  not  pkced  npon 
his  head,  although  another  statue  of  him  haa  the  hand  so  placed  ;  of  the 
latter  there  are  also  repetitiona.  The  ancient  artiste  selected  this  position 
also  for  figures  of  Bacchus.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

7.  In  the  first  edition,  from  which  this  paragraph  ia  taken,  we  read : 
"  This  base  was  found  in  my  time  at  Porto  d'  Anzio,  formerly  Antinm,  by 
the  workmen  employed  in  cleaning  out  the  harbor."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Of  silver, 

9.  On  the  drawing  which  was  sent  to  England,  to  Pocoeke  {DeBcr.  of 
the  East,  Vol  II.  p.  207,  pL  92),  were  also  these  words,  which  were  copied 
by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  them.  The  round  of  the  base  is  also 
that  of  a  most  beautiful  ellipee.  —  W. 

10.  Artemon  painted  him  in  this  manner  (Plin.,  lib.  85,  cap.  11,  sect 
40,  not.  82).— W. 

11.  Winckelmann  meant  to  write  the  left  arm,  as  he  haa  already  done 
(Book  X.  chap.  2,  §  21),  for  this  arm  is  lifted  high,  —an  action  which  ia 
denoted  by  the  tension  of  the  side,  and  by  the  position  and  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade.  The  same  remark  haa  been  made  also  by 
Yisconti  (Mus.  Pio-Clem.,  Tom.  II.  p.  18).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

12.  It  cannot  be  a  Hercules  Spinnmg,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
one  (Batteuz,  PriTieip.  de  LUUnU.,  Tom.  I.,  prem.  part,  chap.  4,  p.  67) 
can  have  thought  that  Raphael  saw  this  position  in  it  —  W. 

13.  Geryon  was  shot  with  an  arrow  by  Hercules  {Jpotlod,,  lib.  2,  cap.  5, 
aect.  10,  §  7).  It  should  be  Antieus  (Apollod.,  Uk.  cU.,  sect.  11,  §  6),  a 
correction  which  has  been  made  by  Fea  in  the  text  of  his  translation.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

14.  Certain  mistakes  by  authon  scarcely  desenre  notice  ;  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  Lecomte  (Cabin  des  Singular  tTArehiled,,  Tom.  I.  p.  18),  who 
names  Herodotus  of  Sicyon  as  the  sculptor  of  the  Torso. .  Pausanias  (Tatian., 
Orator,  ad  Otck.,  cap.  54,  p.  117)  mentions  an  Herodotus  of  Olynthus,  but 
no  one  knows  a  sculptor  of  this  name  belonging  to  Sicyon.  The  trunk  of 
a  female  figure  in  Rome  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  said 
author,  surpasses  all  other  statues  in  beauty,  ia  not  known  to  me.  Another 
aays  (Demontios.,  2>e  SeulpL  Antiq.,  p.  12)  that  this  Apollonius  may  also 
be  the  master  of  Dirce,  Zethus,  and  Amphion ;  but  the  latter  waa  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  other  of  Athens,  which  is  altogether  false.  —  W. 

The  concluding  words,  "  which  is  altogether  false,"  are  found,  not  in  the 
first  edition,  but  the  Vienna.  —  E. 

15.  Yisconti  (JftM.  PuhClem.,  Tom.  II.  p.  18)  thinks  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Torso  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hercules  on  the  cele- 
brated intaglio  gem  of  Teucer  (Stoech,  Oemm.  Antiq.,  tab.  68)  in  the  Flor- 
entine collection,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hero,  here  in  the  marble  aa 
tlftre  in  the  gem,  may  have  held  a  naked  female  figure  in  his  left  arm, 
eapecially  aa  we  can  see  distinct  traces  of  the  contact  of  a  figure  that  once 
existed  on  this  side  ;  the  work  ia  also  less  carafuUy  executed  and  finished 
here  than  on  the  right  aide.  Still  it  ia  evident  from  closer  examination 
that  the  position  of  the  torso  is  different  from  that  of  the  Herculea  on  the 
gem  engraved  by  Teucer.  —  Germ.  Ed. 
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18.  In  the  tint  edition,  page  870,  this  piMiigB  followB :  ''So  on  a  Her- 
enlea  at  Rome  three  different  inacriptions  were  fonnd  :  of  Lnciu  Lncnllas, 
who  bronght  the  atatue  to  Rome ;  of  hia  aon,  who  erected  it  near  the 
Roatra ;  and  the  tliird  of  the  adile  T.  Septimina  (Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  8, 
aect  19,  not  85)/*— Gcui.  Ed. 

17.  Plin.,  lib.  85,  capi  8,  sect  6.  The  aame  plan  waa  adopted  with  the 
paintinga  of  St  Peter'a  Chnrclr  at  Rome.  After  copiea  had  been  made  of 
them  in  moaaic,  the  wall  of  freeatone  on  which  they  were  painted  waa 
aawed  oat,  and  the  piecea  were  removed  to  the  chnrch  of  the  Cartbnaiana, 
and  there  reaet  withont  haying  received  any  damage.  The  Etruacan  paint- 
inga in  the  temple  of  Cerea  were  likewiae  removed  with  the  wall  (Plin., 
lib.  85,  cap.  12,  aect.  45).  —  W. 

18.  In  the  Notu  the  following  remarica  are  fonnd  in  reference  to  the 
artiste :  **  We  learn  thia  from  an  inscription  diacovered  at  Athens  in  1743. 
Theae  Stallii  are  the  first  Roman  architecta  of  whom  mention  is  made,  and 
they  are  a  proof  of  the  love  for  the  arte  which  had  been  awakened  in  Rome 
by  the  Greeka.  The  encoaragement  of  them  among  the  Romans  waa 
favored  by  a  custom  at  their  funeral  oeremoniea.  Masks  were  made  in 
the  likeneas  of  all  their  great  men,  and  when  the  bodiea  of  the  Caeaaza 
were  burnt,  the  knighta  put  the  masks  over  their  facea  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
representing  their  celebrated  anoeatora.  —  Gbem.  Ed. 

19.  But  the  battle  at  Magneaia  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Antiochua  the 
Great,  and  oonaeqnently  prior  to  Antiochua  Ephiphanes,  whom  Polybiua 
prefers  to  call  Epimanea.  —  Gebm.  Ed. 

20.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  bore  also  the  surname  of  Phllometor,  and  Pan- 
aanias  appears  to  have  not  confounded  him  with  the  earlier  king  having 
the  same  surname,  since  he  makea  him  out  to  be  the  eighth  descendant  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  expressly  remarks  that  he  had  received  the  aumame  of 
Philometor,  becauae  no  king  had  ever  hated  hia  mother  more  than  he^ 
Lueus  a  wm  Luotndo,  —  Gebm.  Ed. 

21.  Athen.,  lib.  4,  cap.  25 ;  Justin.,  lib.  88,  cap.  8.    Yaillant,  who  haa 
not  correctly  understood  Athen»ua,  gives  to  this  contemptible  king  {HitL 
Ftolem.,  p.  Ill)  the  praiae  that  he  specially  honored  learned  and  skilful 
men,  and  that  during  his  reign  all  the  arte  and  branchea  of  knowledge 
acquired  freah  lustre.     But  Athen«us  does  not  aay  that  the  renovation  of 
the  aciencea  took  place  in  Egypt,  but  in  Greece.    The  authors  in  England 
of  the  Universal  Hidory  of  Ou  World  (Hist.  Univ,,  Tom.  VI.  liv.  2, 
chap.  2,  sect  10,  p.  474),  who  have  followed  Yaillant  as  in  numerous  other 
instanoea  they  have  more  modem  copyists,  —  aa  we  may  infer  from  the 
passage  from  Athenieus,  found  incorrectly  quoted  in  Yaillant,  —  cannot 
understand  how  this  prince,  who  drove  artists  and  learned  men  from  the 
land,  oould  be  at  the  same  time  their  friend  and  patron.    They  quote  like- 
wise St  Epiphanius  {De  Pond,  el  Mens.,  cap.  12),  probably  on  account  of 
the  surname  pikix^yos,  which  he  says  waa  attached  to  this  king,  but  thia 
is  all  he  says.    Atheneus  (lib.  14,  cap.  20)  also  does  not  say  that  Physcogi, 
aa  Yaillant  aaserts,  caused  books  to  be  sought  for  in  every  part  of  the 
worid ;  he  mentiona  only  the  four-and-twenty  books  of  ComtnetUariee  in 
which  this  king  relatea  that  he  had  never  eaten  peaoocka.  —  W. 

22.  Theae  heads  of  white  marble  are  in  good  preservation  and  well 
executed,  although  not  quite  so  adminhly  aa  the  author  asMrts.    They 
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ezpresB  howcrer  an  earnest,  flevere  character  rery  spiritnally,  and  with 
much  troth.  Each  of  them  ia  aupported  on  an  antique  lion's-paw,  which 
is  admirably  executed,  and  therefore  deserves  mention  here.  The  bust  of 
which  the  author  also  speaks  has  not  come  to  our  notice.  —  Obsm.  Ed. 


BOOK    XI. 
CHAPTER   I. 


1.  In  the  first  edition,  p.  875,  there  occurs  a  passage  in  regard  to  the 
pretended  head  of  Scipio,  which  we  introduce  here  on  account  of  the  NcU 
attached  to  it :"  If  it  be  trae  what  Fulvius  Ursinus  says,  and  which  he 
was  in  a  position  to  know,  that  the  beautiful  head  of  the  brother  of  Scipio 
African  us  the  Elder,  of  basalt,  in  the  Rospigliosi  palace,  was  found  at  Liter- 
num,  not  far  from  Cums,  where  this  great  man  died,  then  the  head  in 
question  would  be  a  monument  belonging  to  this  age.  The  statues  of 
Scipio  which  have  been  boldly  cited  by  a  modem  Roman  poet  (Cfmcor$,  dUV 
Acad,  di  S,  Lueca,  1750,  p.  43)  do  not  exist*' 

'*This  head  formerly  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Cesi,  and 
when  the  last  of  his  race  died,  the  Rospigliosi  family  was  obliged  to  accept 
it  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  three  thousand  dollars.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  head  a  wound  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  cut ;  and  the  same  mark  is 
found  on  three  similar  heads  in  marble,  one  of  them  in  the  Barberini 
palace,  another  in  the  CampidogUo,  and  the  thii-d  in  the  Albani  villa. 
Another  head,  which  on  account  of  the  resemblance  bears  the  name  of 
Scipio,  may  be  found  in  the  halls  of  the  Conservatori  in  the  CampidogUo^ 
to  which  it  was  sent  as  a  gift  by  the  Pope  Clement  XL,  who  paid  for  it 
eight  hundred  dollars;  the  wound  is  not  found  on  this  head.'*  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

2.  Polyb.,  lib.  10,  p.  577. 

The  father  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus  was  wounded,  not  the  son,  who 
was  about  seventeen  years  old  when  he  rescued  his  father  (Liv.,  lib.  21, 
cap*  46.    Valer.  Max.,  lib.  5,  cap.  4,  not.  2).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

3.  We  now  know  with  certainty  that  the  heads  in  question  represent  the 
first  Scipio,  for  a  painting  in  the  Herculaneum  museum  shows  him  with 
the  same  features,  and  with  neither  beard  nor  hair  ;  a  good  co]>y  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Visconti's  Iconographie  Anetenne,  pL  56  ;  in  it  he  is  repre- 
sented with  Masiniasa  and  Sophonisba  after  the  latter  had  taken  poison 
{Excerpt,  ex  Diodor*,  p.  289.  liv.,  lib.  80,  cap.  15).  The  first  Scipio  is 
said  to  have  worn  his  hair  long ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  our  state* 
ment,  because  Livy  relates  that  he  wore  his  hair  in  this  mode  in  his  first 
interview  with  Masinissa  in  Spain  in  the  five  hundred  and  forty-sixth  year 
of  Rome.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  about  twenty- 
nine  years  old ;  for  when  he  saved  his  father's  life,  in  the  five  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Rome,  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.    After  ha 
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went  to  Africa  he  pfobeUy  b^gu  t»  ihATe  hie  head  and  beaidy  on  aeeont 
of  the  great  heat  of  the  climate ;  and  this  was  in  the  five  handled  and 
foity-ninth  year  of  Rome  at  least,  if  indeed  it  was  not  earlier,  since  in  the 
year  just  named  Sophonisba  committed  suicide  by  poiMm.  .Winekelmann 
seeks  to  prove  from  the  testimony  of  Pliny  that  the  heads  in  question 
represent  the  second  Africanns ;  nothing  more  howeyer  can  be  inferred 
from  the  remark  of  the  historian,  than  that  he  was  the  first  to  shave  him- 
self every  day  ;  bat  we  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  others  had  not  shaved 
at  all  prior  to  him,  and  especially  Africanns  the  Elder,  for  Winekelmann 
himself  relates  (Book  VIII.  chap.  4,  §  17)  that  the  consul  IL  Livius  de- 
parted from  Rome  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  in  the  year  five  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  but  again  removed  it  when  he 
was  induced  by  the  Senate  to  return  to  the  city.  The  explainers  of  the 
Hereulaneum  pictures,  p.  140,  are  wrong  in  seeking  to  prove  from  Pliny 
(lib.  7,  cap.  59,  sect  69)  and  (h>m  Gellius  (lib.  8,  cap.  4)  that  shaving  of 
the  beard  was  not  customary  in  the  time  of  Africanns  the  Elder.  Gellius 
merely  says  that  Africanns  the  Younger  began  to  shave  his  beard  in  his 
fortieth  yesr,  and  that  about  this  time  the  principal  Romans  of  the  same 
age  did  the  same. 

The  argument  adduced  by  Fabri,  that  the  head  of  basalt  in  question  wss 
found  at  Literuum,  is  not  so  oontem])tible  as  Winekelmann  and  others 
imagine.  It  is  certain  that  the  elder  Africanus  had  his  villa  there,  where 
he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  and  whera  he  probably  died  and  was 
buried  (Liv.,  lib.  88,  cap.  56.  Strab.,  lib.  6,  p.  372.  Senec,  EpiaL^  86). 
It  is  no  Ipss  certain  that  there  were  statues  and  monuments  of  him  in  the 
place,  and  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Litemum  would  wish 
to  have  his  portrait,  as  he  had  lived  among  them  so  long  a  time,  and  would 
have  felt  tbemselves  honored  by  the  possession  of  his  likeness  much  more 
than  by  that  of  the  younger  Scipio,  of  whom  we  do  not  know  tliat  he  was 
ever  in  that  district  and  at  that  villa.  We  have  also  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  other  memben  of  the  Scipio  family  had  been  interred  in  that  villa, 
certainly  not  the  second  Africanus^  We  may  rather  assume  the  contrary, 
since  no  suthor  mentions  it,  but  they  all  say  only  that  the  first  Africanus 
lay  buried  there.  Strabo  would  not  have  failed  to  praise  Litemum  yet 
more  highly  than  he  has  done  if  the  second  Africanus  also  had  been  buried 
there.  We  may  moreover  conjecture  with  certainty  from  the  numerous 
inscriptions  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Seipios  at  Rome,  and  especially  from 
those  relative  to  the  father  of  the  younger  Africanns,  that  here  was  the 
common  burial-place  <yf  the  family.  These  inscriptions  may  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Anthohgy,  In  the  eighth  volume  is  a  description  of  the  oolBn 
of  Scipio  Barbatua,  which  was  found  in  the  said  tomb.  It  is  made  out  of 
the  densest  peperino,  twelve  palms  long^  six  high,  and  five  broad.  Though 
the  stone  used  for  the  purpose  is  of  a  common  kind,  its  quality  is  com- 
pensated partly  by  the  inscription,  which  is  valuable  in  reference  to  Roman 
history  and  ancient  geography,  and  partly  through  its  tasteful  ornamen- 
tation ;  for  its  shape  is  less  that  of  a  coffin  than  of  a  beautiful  basement ; 
the  cornice  is  decomted  with  dentils,  and  underneath  it  is  a  sort  of  friese 
with  triglyphs,  in  the  intervals  of  which  pretty  roees  are  introduced. 

Greek  taste  and  Greek  skill  seem  here  to  have  already  elevated  in  some 
digrse  Ronum  taste,  and  we  might  believe  that  this  monamant  belonged 
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to  a  leas  remote  period  if  the  inaeriptioii  did  not  show  tliat  it  originated  in 
the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  consequently  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
described  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity.  The  inscription  is  older  than 
that  on  Lucius  Sdpio,  his  son,  which  is  engraved  also  in  peperino,  older 
eren  than  the  inscription  on  Duilius,  for  he  was  consul  forty  years  after 
Scipio  Barbatus.  Near  this  coffin  was  yet  another,  which,  as  the  name  on 
the  cover  denotes,  contained  the  ashes  of  A.  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cn. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  In  this  same  tomb  was  found  also  an  unknown 
youthful  head  crowned  with  laurel,  and  a  small  head  about  three  inches 
high,  of  terra  ootta,  which  represents  an  aged  man  without  hair  and  with- 
out beard.  —  F. 

4.  The  shield  of  Scipio,  so  called,  in  the  cabinet  of  antiques  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  is,  according  to  Millin  {JHonum,  AtUiq,  IrUd.,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  69-96,  pi  10,  11),  a  round  silver  dish,  which  was  found  in  1656  in  the 
Rhone,  near  Avignon.  In  regard  to  size  it  ii  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  few  monuments  wrought  from  silver,  for  its  diameter  is  twenty- 
seven  inches  and  seventy-one  hundredths  (27.71  in.)  English,  and  the 
weight  amounted  to  fifty-five  pounds  one  ounce  and  eleven  pennyweights 
of  silver.  Millin  agrees  generally  with  Winckelmann  in  the  explanation 
of  the  embossed  figures  on  this  dish,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  archi- 
tecture introduced,  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  the  figures,  that  it  was 
executed  at  a  time  when  the  taste  in  art  was  in  its  decline.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

6.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  o/Marcellus  (cap.  21),  gives  a  description  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  of  the  prevailing  indifference  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts. 
Sallust  also  {BelL  Caial.,  cap.  12)  praises  the  ways  of  their  ancestors,  who 
adorned  the  temples  of  the  gods  with  their  piety,  and  their  houses  with 
the  fame  of  their  deeds,  and  who  restored  to  their  vanquished  foes  their 
goods  and  possessions.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  stem  conservative,  censures 
with  bitter  irony  (Liv.,  lib.  84,  cap.  4),  the  predilection  of  his  contem- 
poraries for  Greek  works  of  art  (Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  6,  sect  14).  Even 
Pliny  himself  (lib.  85,  cap.  12,  sect.  45)  praises  the  ancient  times  when 
men  worshipped  the  gods  in  images  of  simple  art.  Cicero  even  in  his  day 
was  careful  not  to  be  known  publicly  and  before  the  people  as  a  connoisseur 
of  Greek  art,  and  hence  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Yerres  he  speaks  of 
Greek  works  of  art  as  though  he  knew  them  only  by  hearsay.  Yiigil 
(^n.,  lib.  6,  vers.  848)  delineates  in  sharp  outlines  the  old  Roman  nature 
in  contrast  with  the  later  times  and  the  Greek  love  for  art  and  science. 

6.  He  was  preceded  by  Marcellus,  who  was  accustomed  to  praise  himself 
to  the  Greeks  as  having  been  the  first  to  teach  his  rude  countTymen  to 
honor  and  admire  Greek  art  (Plutarch,  In  Marcello,  cap.  21)  ;  T.  Quintus 
Flaminianus,  who  on  the  first  day  of  his  triumph  carried  in  procession 
many  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  and  on  the  second  a  great  number  of 
rilievi  in  gold  and  silver  (Liv.,  lib.  84,  cap.  52) ;  Marcus  Fulvius,  the  con- 
queror of  iBtolia,  who  exhibited  in  his  triumph  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  statues  of  bronze,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  marble  (Liv.,  lib.  89, 
cap.  5) ;  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  in  whose  triumphal  procession  the  statues, 
pictures,  and  colossi,  of  which  he  had  plundered  conquered  places,  were 
carried  on  the  first  day  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  (Liv.,  lib.  85, 
cap.  89.  Plutarch.,  In  JBmilio  Puuto,  cap.  82)  ;  and  Lucius  Mummius, 
who,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  embellished  not  only  Rome  and 
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Italy,  bat  alto  the  pforinoMi  with  plimderad  itataes  and  paintings  (PUil, 
lib.  84,  cap.  7,  fleet  17.  Frontin,  Stratag.,  lib.  4,  cap.  3,  aect  15),  not- 
withstanding many  tnamrea  of  ui  in  Aehaia»  and  eipacially  Ck>rinth,  had 
bean  alreatly  deatroyed,  aeattered,  and  given  away  by  the  Romana  (Polyh., 
lib.  40,  cap.  7.  Plin.,  lib^  84,  capw  8,  aect  d.  Paoaaa.,  lib.  7,  cap.  16. 
Polyb.,  lib.  40,  cap.  11). 

But  Sylla's  campaign  in  Aaia  ftiat  arooaed  alao  in  the  oomnran  aoldier  a 
deaire  for  ptctorea  and  atatnea,  and  from  that  time  fonrard  nothing  was 
more  Kacred  in  hia  eyea  (Sallnat,  BtU.  Caial,,  cap.  41).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

7.  This  monic,  which  ia  atill  extant  at  Paleatrina,  will  give  us  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  artistic  ability  and  taate  of  that  time,  for  the  workman- 
ahip  on  it  is  tolerably  coarae,  and  the  meaning  obacnie,  and  neither  in 
pictorial  invention  nor  in  amngement  of  the  figorea  doea  it  ahow  any 
ezcelleuoe.  —  Germ.  £d. 

8.  In  the  NUeM^  at  the  cloae  of  Uie  paaaage  upon  Uie  moaate  at  Palea- 
trina, we  read  also  the  following :  *'  Even  whilat  I  write,  in  Febmaiy, 
1766,  we  receive  from  Paleatrina  an  aoooont,  accompanied  by  a  drawing 
of  a  floor  of  a  room  laid  in  monic,  which  ia  twenty-aeven  pahna  long  and 
twenty-five  broad.  I  immediately  went  to  the  place  and  took  a  view  of 
it*'  —  Germ.  Ed. 

9.  We  ahould  poaaeaa  a  beautifnl  monument  of  this  age,  and  one  which 
would  also  authorize  ua  to  form  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  art  then 
existing,  if  we  were  able  to  aatiafy  ouaelvea  that  the  celebrated  atatue  in 
Florence,  the  ao-called  Grinder,  rtNrrolino  or  roUatore,  repreaents  the  barber 
of  Jnliua  Ceaar,  who  diaoovered  the  conspiracy  formed  againat  the  emperor 
by  Achillas  and  Pothinua  (Plutarch.,  In  CVea,  cap.  49).  Lanzi,  in  his 
Jk9cripiian  of  the  Orand-J}ueal  OalUry  at  Florence  (cap.  14,  p.  174),  seems 
to  be  of  this  opinion.  But  even  on  the  auppoaition  that  a  atatue  was 
erected  to  that  barber  in  Alexandria,  where  the  conspiracy  waa  foimed,  or 
in  Rome,  it  ia  not  credible  that  this  can  be  the  atatue  above  named,  be- 
cauae  the  atyle  of  the  workmanship  indicates  a  better  age  of  art  and  also 
becauae  there  is  not  the  slightest  aign  to  be  found  on  it  allusive  to  the 
event  or  to  the  penon  of  the  barber. 

The  opinion  of  Leonardo  Agostini  (Gronov.,  Thuaur.  Amiiq,  Chwc, 
Tom.  II.  tab.  86),  which  is  also  adopted  by  Winckelmann  [DenkmaU, 
No.  42,  th.  1,  kap.  17),  aeems  more  acceptable.  He  aupposea  that  the 
statue  of  the  Grinder  so  called  repreaents  the  Scythian  who  was  ordered  by 
Ai^ollo  to  flay  Marsyas,  and  that  it  belonged  to  a  group  of  several  statnea 
which  represented  this  fable.  For  we  may  conjecture  from  the  different 
statues  of  Marsyas  bound  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  —  one  of  which  a^aa  for- 
merly in  the  Medici  villa,  but  is  now  at  Florence,  and  two  in  the  AJbani 
villa,  —  that  said  group  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  had  been  often 
rei)eated.  In  a  similar  attitude  with  the  Grinder,  yet  draped,  we  see  this 
Scythian  on  a  baa-relief  explained  by  Winckelmann  in  the  MimumetU»t  No. 
42,  and  alao  on  the  aide  of  a  sarcophagus  which  standa  under  the  porch 
in  front  of  the  church  of  St  Paul  ontaide  of  Rome.  The  head  of  the 
Grinder  at  Florence,  in  which  Lanzi  thinks  he  sees  fear  and  the  peculiar 
mien  of  a  apy,  rather  favors  the  conjecture  aa  to  Marsyaak  and  the  expres- 
don  is  a  mixture  of  satialaction  and  savage  fierceneaay  which  is  likewin 
noticeable  in  the  figures  of  the  Scythian  on  the  baa-relie&  mentioned 
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above,  and  as  be  was  repreaented  also  in  an  ancient  pictnie  (Philoatiat., 
loon,  2»  p.  865).  The  knife  ia  certainly  not  intended  for  Bhaving  as  Lanzi 
thinks,  but  for  skinning,  although  this  learned  man  unreasonably  denies 
it ;  it  is  also  not  rery  unlike  the  knives  on  other  ancient  monuments  and 
on  those  previously  mentioned.  Less  tenable  seems  also  the  opinion  of 
those  who  see  in  this  statue  a  representation  of  him  who  discovered  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  or  that  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  or  that  of  the 
Pisones  (Gori,  Mus,  FlwrtnL  Statue^  taK  96,  96.  Maffei,  Raecolia  di 
Statue,  tav.  41 ).  --  F. 

This  monument  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  in  regard  to  the  softness, 
fleshiness,  and  characteristic  appropriateness  of  the  workmanship  to  the 
different  parts.  The  hair  falls  very  naturally  in  disorderly  locks  about  the 
head  ;  it  appears  to  be  loose  and  movable  ;  the  hide  covering  the  back  is 
equally  well  executed.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  hollowed.  This  monu- 
ment Ib  in  admirable  preservation  ;  the  laiger  part  of  it  is  as  uninjured  aa 
on  the  day  it  left  the  workshop.  Only  a  small  fait  of  the  edge  of  the  hide, 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  together  with  the  knuckles  of  the  right  hand,  and  a 
piece  of  the  arm  about  four  inches  broad,  are  modem.  Perhaps  the  fore- 
finger also  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  are  new.  The  restorations  however  are  remarkably  well 
executed,  and  are  without  doubt  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  best  masters 
of  modem  times.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

10.  ViBconti  asserts  that  the  marble  bust  engraved  and  explained  in  the 
Pio-CUmetU  Museum  (Tom.  VI.  tav.  38,  p.  64)  is  one  of  those  which  most 
resemble  the  likeness  on  the  coins ;  so  too  the  colossal  bust  among  the 
Famese  antiquities,  now  to  be  found  in  Naples,  which  he  terms  U  pi^ 
autetUieo  ritrtUto  di  Ccesare,  '*  the  most  authentic  portrait  of  Csesar."  He 
also  mentions  incidentally  the  statue  of  CsBsar  which  stands  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  says  that  the 
head  of  it  is  admirably  beautiful,  but  is  probably  idealized,  and  represents 
the  hero  as  already  deified.  We  remark  tliat  the  statue  just  mentioned,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservatori,  belongs  to  the  most  auUientic  monuments 
of  Julius  CsBsar,  and  if  not  executed  during  his  life,  probably  was  shortly 
after  his  death.  It  has  a  grand,  noble  character,  is  considerably  laiger 
than  life,  and  is  in  good  preservation  in  regard  both  to  head  and  body. 
The  arms  and  legs  seem  to  be  modem.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

11.  In  the  first  edition  (pp.  888,  884)  occurs  the  following  passage  :  "I 
take  this  occasion  to  notice  the  ten  statues  of  this  museum  which  were 
disinterred  under  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid  Cardinal  Polignac  not  far 
from  Frascati.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  they  formed  a  group  united,  still 
less  that  they  represented  the  family  of  Lycomedes  together  with  Achilles, 
concealed  in  female  appareL  There  was  a  great  outcry  in  France  about 
these  statues  when  the  king  of  Prussia  bought  the  museum,  and  it  was 
maintained  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  ;  they 
were  valued  at  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  yet,  with 
them  included,  the  whole  museum  went  to  Berlin  for  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  But  it  should  be  known  that  all  the  ten  statues  were 
found  without  heads,  and  that  new  heads  were  made  for  them  by  the 
young  men  in  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  who  as  nsual  gave  to  them 
the  faces  of  noted  individuals  ;  thus  the  head  of  the  presumed  Lycomedes 
was  made  after  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Yon  Stosch."  —  Germ.  £o. 
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li.  Or  nther  irera  odebnftad  tfawugiiom  tiM  whole  iroild,  wMfMi 
operMfii  til  lo<0  of^  —  *' wlMrarw  noble  works  w«re  known* **  Plin.,  lib. 
M,  cap.  5,  sect.  4,  not  18. 

In  the  ege  of  Pompey  the  Great  thefoOowing  utistBalBo  were  eeMveted : 
Poeidonius  of  Ephesne,  who  wm  dielingniebed  peiticokriy  for  rilien  m 
silyer  (Plin.,  lib.  S8»  capi  12,  eeet  M ;  lib.  84,  eep.  8,  aect.  19,  not  84), 
and  who  ii  probably  the  same  of  whom  Cioero  makes  mention  {D$  Nai. 
Deer,,  UK  2,  cap.  84,  not  88) ;  Latos  Stratiattea,  —  or  probably,  accord- 
ing to  a  more  correct  reading,  Stratiotes,  —  who  ezeented  in  silver 
fights  and  armed  fignrea,  and  hence  seems  to  hame  derived  his  surname 
(Plin.,  lib.  88,  cap.  18,  sect  65);  8ala  of  Cyiienm  lived  at  Rome  when 
M.  Varro  was  a  youth,  and  was  equally  celebrated  aa  a  painter  of  portraits, 
especially  of  women,  and  for  her  works  in  irory  (Plin.,  lib.  86»  cap.  11, 
sect.  40,  not  48) ;  her  contemporaries  were  Sopolis  and  Dkmysina  (Plin., 
loc,  ciL ),  but  they  were  inferior  to  her  in  merit  ss  painters ;  Sanrus  and 
Batrschus  are  also  indnded  in  this  period  (Plin.,  libi  88|  cap.  6^  sect  4, 
not  14).  •— Obrm.  Ed. 

18.  Plin.,  lib.  83,  cap.  12,  sect  86.  Pksiteles  never  worked  except  sfter 
a  model,  as  Pliny  ezpreesly  states.  —  E. 

14.  lib.  8,  EUg.  7,  vers.  18,  14.  It  follows  from  Uie  connection  of 
the  paseage  that  the  Mys  mentioned  was  one  of  the  most  admiinble  Greek 
artists  of  an  earlier  age.  Probably  he  is  the  same  of  whom  Faussniss 
speaks  (lib.  1,  cap.  28),  and  he  probably  possessed  great  akill  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  hnman  figures,  since  his  Battle  between  the  LetpUhm  and  Cen- 
taur$  added  lustre  to  the  shield  of  the  celebrated  Minerva  of  bronse  by 
the  hand  of  Phidias  (Plin.,  lib.  38,  sect.  68-55).  — Gbml  £d. 

Mys  the  Elder  also  ezeented  a  goblet,  on  which  was  embossed  from  a 
drawing  of  Parrhasius  the  capture  of  Ilium  (Athen.,  lib.  11,  cap.  4, 
not  19.  Cenf,  Plin.,  lib.  88,  cap.  12,  sect.  65).  So  too  Parrhasius  de- 
signed for  him  the  BattU  of  the  Lajnthee  and  Centaurs  for  the  shield  of  the 
great  brasen  Pallas  of  Phidias,  which  projected  far  above  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  (Pausan.,  lib.  1,  cap.  28).  Clavier,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Pausanias,  renden  the  passage  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  subject 
wss  eiiffraved  on  the  shield  ;  all  others  understand  that  it  was  east.  But 
neither  engraving  nor  casting  was  the  specialty  of  this  artist;  he  ezeented 
embossed  works  by  means  of  blocks.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  many 
other  works  even  of  laige  size,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  cast,  were  not  of  this  kind  of  workmanship,  hammered  and  embossed, 
as  the  mantle  of  Jupiter  at  Elis  for  ezample.  Let  the  reader  compare 
Book  IX.  chap.  2,  §  10.  —  E. 

15.  Lib.  85,  cap.  11,  sect  40,  not.  80  ;  lib.  7,  esp.  88,  sect  89. 

The  cited  passage  from  Pliny  says  ezpressly  that  Timomachus  painted 
this  picture  for  Julius  Onsar,  especially  if  we  follow  the  reading  of  the 
editions  before  Hardouin,  in  which  it  is  said,  Ttmomaekue  Bjfumtinua 
Cceaarie  dietaterie  eetate  AJaeem  si  pinxU  et  Medettm,  —  **  Timomachus,  the 
Byzantine,  in  the  time  of  CTnsar,  the  dictator,  painted  for  him  Ajaz  and 
Medea."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  This  passage  refers  to  the  fint  edition,  in  which  it  is  ssid  on  page 
882  :  "  In  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Strongylion  made  himself  celebiat^ 
in  sculpture ;  he  was  the  master  of  the  Amaion  with  the  epithet  0/  Ifts 
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hea/uUfvl  l$g$t  wbkli  Nero  eaiiied  witii  -hiiaaelf  whieferer  be  went ;  he  alto 
made  the  statne  of  the  yoang  man  whom  Bratos  loved.'*  —  Germ.  Ed. 

17.  The  figures  of  the  two  captive  kings  of  dark  gray  marble  in  the  court 
of  the  palace  of  the  Conservator!  on  the  Capitol  are  executed  in  a  powerful 
style  approximating  closely  to  grandeur ;  the  folds  of  their  garments  are 
simple,  broad,  and  well  axranged,  although  in  several  places  showing  a 
little  artificialness.  The  seated  Boma,  by  whose  side  these  two  captives 
stand,  cannot  be  classed  among  admirable  antique  figures.  In  her  drapeiy 
deep  folds  are  observable  which  are  wrought  out  with  an  unpleasant  hard- 
ness,  and  do  not  form  any  good  masses.  The  head  together  with  the 
shoulders  is  modem ;  so  alao  are  the  hands  and  the  advanced  left  foot.  — 
Oebm.  £d. 

18.  It  is  a  figure  about  ten  feet  high,  the  forms  of  which  have  a  noble, 
powerful  character  ;  the  muscles  throughout  are  rendered  very  distinctly. 
A  chlamys  hanga  about  the  shoulders  of  the  hero,  and  is  thrown  around 
the  left  arm  ;  on  the  same  side  he  wears  also  a  sword.  His  right  arm  is 
stretched  out,  and  in  his  left  he  holds  a  globe.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  head  actually  belongs  to  the  figure.  The. right  arm  is  modem.  — 
Geem.  Ed. 

Compare  Book  XL  chap.  1,  §  21,  note. 

19.  Florus  says  nothing  about  the  captivity  of  the  kings,  still  less  that 
their  hands  were  cut  o£f ;  he  only  states  that  the  Romans  chopped  off  the 
hands  of  their  barbarian  captives,  and  sent  them  back  thus  mutilated  to 
their  homes.  Although  the  aforesaid  statues  represent  royal  personages, 
as  we  may  perceive  from  their  diadems  and  dignified  bearing,  yet  when 
we  observe  the  serenity  of  their  faoea  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  have 
Buffered  torture ;  and  if  we  examine  closely  the  section  of  the  hands  on 
one,  and  of  the  arms  as  high  as  the  elbow  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  mutilation  was  intended  to  signify 
a  punishment  The  shape  of  the  gament  on  one  figure  (Fea,  Tom.  IL 
tav.  8)  is  sinnlar  to  that  of  the  figures  of  two  captive  Thracians  or  Scythians 
on  the  triumphal  column  of  Theodosins  (Book  XII.  chap.  8,  §  5).  But 
these  are  soldiers  or  private  persons  ;  the  king  and  the  principal  persons  in 
the  triumphal  processions  (Banduri,  ImperaL  OtienL^  Tom.  II.  Fart  lY. 
tab.  18,  p.  481 ;  tab.  3  and  6)  have  a  dress  which  is  altogether  different 
from  that  on  the  aforesaid  statues. 

There  is  no  better  foundation  for  the  opinion,  unfolded  by  Braschi  in  a 
long  Latin  treatise,  that  these  statues  represent  the  Numidian  kings, 
8yphax  and  Jugurtha.  He  ens  in  the  first  place  when  he  says  that  they 
are  of  basalt,  whereas  they  are  of  a  blackish-gray  marble,  bigio  fiioraio. 
Moreover  the  dress  —  a  large  mantle  heavily  trimmed  with  a  broad  fringe, 
and  shoes  or  boots,  likewise  large  and  heavy  -r-  does  not  oorrespond  to  the 
warm  climate  of  Numidia ;  neither  do  the  beard  and  hair,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  were  acoustomed  to  wear  abort  and  curled,  as  we 
may  see  on  a  head  in  marble  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Renzi  house  at  Santa  Maria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  head  was 
discovered  in  the  rains  of  ancient  Capua,  and  in  the  year  1781  a  copper- 
plate engraving  of  it  with  an  explanation  was  published  by  Giuseppe 
Daniele.  —  F. 

20.  Herod.,  lib.  2^  cap.  181. 
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Herodotu  reguds  the  tnditlaa  rektivB  to  tihe  lopped-off  haadi  of  IIm 
fignrM  of  the  leinnt-girLi  who  hetnyed  their  iiiiatnn»  the  dftogbter  of 
Vyceriniu,  to  her  father,  ••  a  foolish  story ;  for  he  states  that  he  had  wt- 
isfied  himself  that  their  hands  had  UXitn  off  ftvm  age»  snd  tluit  in  his  dsy 
they  were  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  stataea.  —  Gxhm.  En. 

21.  It  was  found  daring  the  popedom  of  Jnlins  III.,  1652, 1S53,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  Cancellana ;  henoe  it  is  oonjectnred  that  this  paUee  was 
huilt  on  the  veiy  site  where  onoe  stood  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  to  which  the 
aforesaid  statue  was  carried  hy  command  of  the  Emperor  Angnstos  from 
the  Curia  of  Pompey  (Flamineo  Vaoea,  Memoirt^  not  67).  TUs  statement 
in  regard  to  the  discoreiy  of  the  statue  has  also  given  rise  to  the  report 
that  it  is  the  same  which  Pompey  himself  caused  to  be  set  up  in  the  Curia 
which  he  had  built  for  the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  — Gkrm.  Ed. 

22.  Dt  Pneat,  tt  Utu  Numinn.^  Ditsert.  10,  f  8,  Tom.  II.  pi  17. 

A  beautiful  statue  of  Pompey  of  white  marUe,  larger  than  life,  is  in  the 
splendid  villa  of  CasteUasso,  on  the  outside  of  Milan.  It  is  entirely  nude 
with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm,  whidi  is  covered  with  a  bit  of  drapeiy 
that  hangs  down  fh>m  the  left  shoulder  to  the  ground.  This  statue  was 
carried  thither  from  Rome ;  some  portions  of  it  which  had  been  ii^jured 
have  been  restored  by  a  modem  artist.  —  A. 

Fea  seeks  to  prove  in  an  Essay  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Arch»ologio 
Academy  at  Rome,  in  regard  to  the  putative  statue  of  Pomp^  in  the  Spada 
palace,  that  it  has  been  erroneously  viewed  aa  the  statue  of  thftt  great 
Roman,  because  the  head  has  been  attached  to  it.  The  mnsclea  of  the 
head  do  not  everywhere  correspond  with  those  of  the  trunk,  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  neck  have  evidently  been  chiselled  away  in  order  to  make  the 
head  fit  better.  This  alone  is  enough  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  statue,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  Pompey  would  have  set  up  in 
lus  Curia  a  statue  of  himself  having  a  detached  head.  The  head  is  also  not 
in  correct  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  handling  of  it 
is  in  a  later  and  entirely  different  style,  being  hard  and  overchaiged.  It 
seemingly  belongs  to  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  whilst  the  more  youthful, 
soft,  noble,  and  even  gracefully  shaped  body  looks  aa  though  it  belonged  to 
a  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Finally  we  see  on  the  shoulders  the  ends 
of  the  Lemnisci,  with  which  it  is  evident  a  crown  or  a  garland  was  fastened 
on  the  head  that  belonged  to  this  body,  no  signs  of  which  are  found  on  the 
present  head.  There  is  no  resemblance  of  the  featurea,  eqieoially  in  the 
nose  and  chin,  to  those  of  Pompey  on  coins,  neither  do  we  notice  thst 
the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  has  that  singularity  of  growth  which, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  peculiar  to  Pompey.  The  nudity  also  is  alto- 
gether unusual  for  magistrates  and  generals  of  that  time,  and  a  figure  of 
the  earth,  on  which  stood  probably  a  Victoria  in  bronae,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  worid,  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  days 
of  the  republic  These  two  incidents  throw  a  doubt  on  the  opinion  pre- 
viously entertained  in  r^rd  to  the  statue. 

Fea  supposes  that  it  was  originally  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
which  with  others  was  to  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate^ 
and  that  it  had  accidentally  come  into  the  workshop  of  a  restorer,  who  had 
very  unskilfully  replaced  the  knocked-off  head  by  another  one  with  un« 
known  features.     The  description  given  by  Suetonius  (capw  18)  of  the 
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Bodilj  eoiifofiDfttio&  of  DomitUn  oormponds  perfectlj  to  this  ftatae. 
Although  the  gimilarity  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  reason,  for  there  are  cer* 
tainly  many  men  who  resemble  the  emperor  in  this  reepect,  and  though  we 
are  moreover  unable  to  find  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Domitian,  that  is  to 
say,  his  singularly  shaped  teeth,  still  the  Lemnisci,  the  attribute  in  the 
hands,  and  the  colossal  size,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fiict  that  we  possess 
in  this  statue  the  mutilated  representation  of  an  emperor.  —  F. 

23.  The  supposed  Cicero  stands  in  the  palace  of  the  Consenratori  on  the 
Capitol,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  well-executed  figure.  Yet  we  might  per> 
chance  doubt  whether  the  trunk  and  the  head  originally  belonged  to  each 
other.  Besides  the  wart  on  the  cheek,  the  nose  also  is  modem.  — 
Ge&m.  Ed. 

24.  An  incorrect  copy  in  Fulvio  Oiiini  {IvMig.^  na  146),  another  in 
Amaduzzi  (McfMtm,  MaUhtei,  Tom.  II.  tay.  10,  11).  The  head  in  the 
Capitoline  museum  without  a  name  is  more  beautiful  than  the  one  here 
named  ;  but  the  cameo  of  the  Prince  Chigi,  white  on  a  brown  ground,  is 
executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  with  surpassing  industry.  It 
was  purchased  for  twenty-two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  —  F. 

25.  It  is  held  by  Yisconti  {Mua,  JHo-CUm.,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  76  -  78)  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Domitius  Corbulo,  the  father  of  Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Domitian,  for  reasons  which  are  rendered  sufficiently  probable  by  the 
discoveries  made  at  GabiL  At  any  rate  the  aforesaid  head  is  an  admirably 
executed  monument,  and  is  well  preserved,  except  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
which  has  been  repaired,  and  the  somewhat  injured  chin ;  the  modem  half- 
figure  on  which  it  is  set  may  be  from  the  hands  of  Algardi  —  Gsbm.  Ed. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

1.  Ln.  4,  (Umn,  15,  yers.  12. 

The  words  refer,  not  to  the  arts,  but  to  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

2.  YiBoonti  remarks  {Mu$.  Fran^.,  by  Robillard  Peronrille,  Tom.  lY. 
Part  III.,  where  there  is  also  a  good  copy)  that  the  statue  in  its  present 
condition  is  composed  of  fragments  of  two  figures  resembling  each  other. 
A  third  repetition  was  found  by  Hamilton  near  Tivoli,  which  went  to  £ng^ 
land  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  We  leam  from  the  PiO" 
CiemerU-Museum  (Tom.  III.  pp.  68,  64),  wherein  a  similar  but  smaller 
antique  figure  is  described,  that  the  statue  which  went  to  England 
is  admirably . executed,  but  not  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.^ 
Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Maffei  refen  two  engraved  gems  to  Cincinnatus  {Gfemme  AnL  Fig,^ 
Tom.  lY.  tav.  7,  8).  Both  figures  have  a  beard.  One  of  them  has  shoes 
on  both  feet,  and  a  Minerva  stands  before  it,  and  oifen  to  it  a  shiold  and 
lance  ;  the  other  is  putting  a  shoe  on  the  right  foot,  the  left  foot  being 
naked.  Both  figures  are  either  from  the  hand  of  a  modem  artist,  or  have 
no  connection  with  Jason  and  Cincinnatus.  —  F. 
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4  Wioekeloumii  lektes  the  inddent  of  the  thoe  ■cowdiBg  to  the 
Eiet  of  the  peiige  of  Pindar  eited  abova  Aeoording  to  Ap^odonia 
and  othen»  Jaeon  lost  the  shoe  from  hia  left  foot  in  the  river  Anannia  ^ 
Oiui.  Ed. 

6.  If  this  etatue  waa  intended  to  lepteeent  CSiicinnatii%  then  it  wovild 
have  a  beard,  which  waa  worn  in  thoee  daysi  in  the  year  of  Rome  two  han- 
dled and  ninety-nx,  and  also  about  two  hundred  yeare  afterwarda ;  the 
oelebrtted  men  of  thoee  timea  were  alwaya  figvrred  with  a  beard.  The  fea- 
toiee  of  the  face  alao  ahoold  indicate  an  older  man,  for  Cincinnatae  at  that 
time  was  already  the  father  of  three  eona,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Gnso^  had 
distingniahed  himself  eome  yean  prsrioiialy  by  hia  eloqaenoa  and  hia  mili- 
tary exploits  (Lir.,  lib.  8,  cap.  11  and  19).  — F. 

6.  It  is  the  oomiianion  to  the  sAtne  of  Jnlins  Onsar  mentioned  in  Book 
XI.  chap.  1,  {  11,  and  stands  near  it  in  the  coort  of  the  palace  of  the  Coo- 
aerratori  on  the  CapitoL  The  workmanship  on  it  is  generally  good,  per- 
hapa  eren  better  than  that  on  the  Jolioa  Cnsar ;  at  least  the  figure  haa 
more  movement  The  tip  of  the  ^lose  and  also  the  uplifted  arm  an 
modem,  and  in  addition  to  theee  some  few  other  piecea  of  lese  importanee. 
Yisconti  [M%u,  Pio-CUm,^  Tom.  III.  p.  1)  maintains  that  the  heed  doea 
not  belong  to  the  body,  and  also  that  it  haa  only  slight  reaemblanoe  to  the 
genuine  portraits  of  Augustus.  —  Qbkm.  Rd. 

7.  A  statue  which  represents  Augustus  aa  a  Hero^  with  drapery  hanging 
about  the  belly  and  thighs,  may  be  found  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum 
(tar.  1).  It  certainly  stUl  haa  the  head  whioh  originally  belonged  to  it» 
for  there  are  no  tvMea  to  show  that  it  haa  ever  been  sepaiated  from  tha 
trunk. 

In  the  Vienna  edition  (p.  784),  Winckelman  expresses  the  following 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  atatue  above  mentioned  :  "  The  standing  statue  of 
Augustus  in  the  Campidoglio,  which  represents  him  in  youth,  with  a  rud- 
der in  his  hand  aa  an  allusion  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  is  indifferent.'* — 
Gb&m.  Ed. 

8.  The  Livia  so  cslled  went  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  IL 
tav.  14,  pp.  28,  29),  in  which  it  is  engraved  and  explained  under  the  name 
of  Pudicisia.  The  head  ia  of  good  workmanship,  though  modem ;  so  too 
is  the  left  arm  together  with  the  shoulder.  The  high  soles  Yisconti  terms 
oaieei  Tyrrhenici,  which  by  no  means  were  appropriate  exclusively  to  the 
theatre  or  to  the  Muses. — Gbrm.  Ed. 

9.  Yisconti  (iftw.  PithCietn,,  Tom.  II.  pp.  89,  92)  has  explained  this 
so-calledCleopatraaaasleeping  Ariadne  on  very  good  grounfls.  Winckel* 
mann*8  objection,  that  the  head  of  the  statue  haa  no  particular  merit,  and 
is  awry,  is  answered  by  Yisoonti's  statement  that  the  apparent  defects 
are  merely  the  results  of  iignries  inflicted.  A  similar  figure,  formerly  in 
the  Medici  vilk,  but  now  in  Florenc^  may  be  regwded  aa  a  good  antique 
copy  of  the  one  just  mentioned.  What  Winckelmann  states  in  regard  to 
the  modem  origin  of  the  head  is  trae.  The  second  repetition*  which  went 
to  Spain,  is  ssid  on  the  authority  of  intelligent  witnesses  to  have  been  very 
much  damaged  and  restored ;  aleo  the  workmanship  on  the  drapery  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  first-mentioned  statue.  —  Gbrk.  Ed. 

10.  Galen.,  Ad  Pison.,  Jk  Theriae.^  lib.  1,  cap.  8. 

IL  Sueton., /s  .^ti^iMt.,  cap.  23.    Besidea  the  head  <tf  Augustus  which 
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WIS  fonnerlj  in  the  poBacwion  of  the  KarqaiB  Maanmi,  and  another  iu- 
Jnred  one  in  the  Strozzi  muwom  (Stoech,  JHerrea  Oraviea,  pi.  26),  then 
are  five  others,  regarded  aa  genuine  worka  of  Dioecorides ;  namely,  the 
head  held  to  be  a  likeness  of  Macenas,  cut  in  amethyst,  in  the  French 
museum  (Stosch,  Pierrea  Ghravies,  pL  27) ;  the  head  of  Demosthenes,  like- 
wise cut  in  amethyst,  in  the  museum  of  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  (Book  X. 
chap.  1,  §  84) ;  Mercury  bearing  the  head  of  a  ram  on  a  discus  or  platter ; 
also  a  Mercury  with  short  drapery,  represented  in  a  front  view  ;  and  Dio- 
medes  carrying  off  the  Palladium,  —  the  last  three  camelians»  and  said  to 
be  in  England.  —  Gbrh.  Ed. 

12.   Otservaz.  iopra  Aleun.  Medagl.^  p.  45. 

IS.  It  is  on  tha  whole  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  but  it  is  formed 
from  a  piece  of  streaked  marble,  and  a  visible  crack  runs  lengthwise  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  workmanship  is  meritorious,  and 
may  justly  be  esteemed  worthy  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  places  about  the  eyes  and  lips,  which  are  somewhat  sharply  ren- 
dered. Since  Winckelmann's  time  however  a  smaller  head  of  Agrippa,  but 
of  fax  better  workmanship,  haa  been  disinterred  at  Gabii  {Monunu  Chh,^ 
Tom.  II.)  ;  it  is  very  well  preserved,  and  the  great  skill  in  the  execution 
proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the  age.  In  the 
Florentine  gallery  may  be  found  a  nearly  similar  head  of  this  celebrated 
Boman,  which  is  also  well  executed.  It  does  not  however  show  the  bold 
handling  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  other  ancient  works  of  art. 
The  tip  of  the  nose  is  modem  ;  so  likewise  pieces  of  both  ears,  and  the 
breast  — Qkrh.  Ed. 

14.  In  the  MonuTnenU^  Part  lY.  chap.  14,  in  which  Winckelmann  also 
defines  more  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Karyatides "  and 
"  Atlantes,"  he  sets  the  height  of  the  Attic  order  at  twenty-three  and  one 
quarter  palms  (ft  17.26  Eng.).  —  Gkrm.  Ed. 

15.  I  have  seen  a  drawing  of  it  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Udine,  a 
pupil  of  BaphaeL  —  W. 

16.  Suoton.,  In  Tiber.,  cap.  47,  49. 

Erophilua,  the  son  of  Diosoorides,  may  have  flourished  about  this  time. 
We  find  his  name  written  by  the  side  of  an  admirable  head  cut  in  relief, 
which  may  represent  Augustus.  This  monument,  which  is  wrought  from 
an  opaque  gem  of  a  leek-green  color,  is  worthy  of  note  in  two  points  of 
view  ;  in  regard  to  merit  as  a  work  of  art  it  belongs  to  the  gems  of  the  first 
class,  and  from  the  inscription  we  become  acquainted  with  an  artist  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  nowhere  else.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
found  near  Treves,  and  it  belonged  at  the  close  of  the  previous  century  to 
a  French  priest,  who  was  driven  from  the  place  (Plate  XYI.).  — •  Oxrm. 
Ed. 

17.  At  present  the  portraits  of  Tiberius  are  not  so  rare ;  one  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum.  —  F. 

In  1811  an  uninjured  colossal  statue  of  Tiberius  was  discovered  at  Yell, 
Isola  Famese.  —  F. 

18.  Of  the  two  likenesses  of  Tiberius  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  one  is  a 
mere  head,  the  other  is  a  bust  portrait  with  a  drapery  of  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful alabaster,  aiaheutrofiorUo.  The  nose,  the  left  ear,  and  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  are  new  attachments ;  the  chin  and  other  slightly  damaged 
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plioet  hftTe  been  lepeired  witli  stnoeo.  The  small  Iieed  oTTiberiiii  in  fhe 
Florentine  collection  of  gems  slio  desenres  to  be  clissed  among  the  most 
admirable  monoments  of  this  time.  Fonneriy  it  was  beliered  to  be  made 
of  a  large  tnrquoise,  bat  more  accnimte  examination  proves  it  to  ooostst  of 
enamel  (Mus.  Florenl,  Oemnue,  tab.  8).  — Gbem.  £d. 

19.  fiottaii,  JfiM.  OapUol.,  Tom.  II.  tav.  9. 

The  form  of  the  head  ii  on  the  whole  grand  and  noble  ;  bat  the  execa- 
tion  of  the  individual  parts  is  somewhat  angalar,  stiff,  feeble.  The  noee 
and  breast  are  modem.  — Geam.  £d. 

20.  According  to  Tacitus  {AnnaL,  lib.  2,  cap.  47),  there  were  only 
twelve  cities.  Coins  also  referring  to  this  event  were  found  with  the  cir- 
cumscription, Civitaiihui  AntB  redUuHt,  **  To  the  rebuilt  cities  of  Asia  " 
(Book  VIII.  chap.  4,  |  4).  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

21.  This  Kleomenes  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father.  The  Kleomenes 
whose  name  stands  on  the  base  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was  a  son  of  Apol* 
lodorus.  —  W. 

22.  Plutarch.,  Cai^'ugal  Pracepi,,  p.  142.     Pansan.,  lib.  6,  cap.  25. 
Probably  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  is  intended  as  an  allusion  to  Mercury, 

so  that  Gennanicus  was  represented  with  the  symbol  of  Meroury,  and  as  it 
were  under  his  protection.  In  the  MtmumenU  (No.  89),  Winckelmann  has 
published  a  gem  which  represents  Mercury  with  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  on 
hii  shoulder  instead  of  a  hat.  —  F. 

28.   Bottari,  Mus,  Capitol,,  Tom.  II.  tav.  11,  12. 

This  bust  is  very  well  executed,  the  featuree  are  pleasing,  and  the  expres- 
sion lively.  But  the  eyes  are  not  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and  are  not,  if 
examined  singly,  drawn  correctly.  The  artist,  in  violation  of  the  role  in 
regard  to  pure  unbroken  masses,  has  hollowed  out  the  locks  of  hair  upon 
the  forehead  more  deeply  than  those  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

A  heroic  statue  of  Caligula  of  white  marble,  found  at  Gtricoli,  Is  en- 
graved in  the  CapUoline  Museum  (Tom.  III.  tav.  8).  Visconti  states  that 
it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  face  bears  a  striking  resem* 
blance  to  that  on  the  coins  of  this  emperor.  He  mentions  also  an  admi- 
rable gem  engraved  in  alto  which  represents  him  crowned  with  laurel ;  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  an  Englishman.  An  extremely 
beautiful  paste  with  the  head  alone  of  Caligula  belonged  to  the  Cavalier 
d'Axara.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

24.  Visconti  (Mus,  Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  YI.  p.  57)  holds  this  monument  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  of  sll  the  portraits  of  Claudius,  and  next  to  it  the 
half-naked  statue,  larger  than  life,  among  the  Gabini  antiquities  {Monum. 
0<ibin.f  No.  5).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

25.  The  forms  of  the  limbs  of  both  figures  give  evidence  of  a  grand 
style  ;  the  folds  of  the  garments  are  broad  and  well  arranged,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  whole  group  may  be  called  admirable.  Of  the  male  figure, 
the  uplifted  arm  and  the  nose  are  modem  ;  so  too  are  the  nose,  left  ami, 
right  hand,  and  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  of  the  female  figure.  These 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  not  by  one 
master  ;  for  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  good,  whilst  others,  apparently 
newer,  are  very  indifferent.  Copies  may  be  found  in  Piranesi  and  Perries. 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

26.  Tacit,  Annai.^  lib.  16,  cap^  24^  26.    Here  and  in  the  FrdimvuKry 
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TrmtiM  to  (he  MonummU,  (  177»  Winckelmann  confoondji  Petns  Thrasea 
and  his  wife,  the  younger  Arria,  of  whom  Tacitus  is  speaking  in  the  pass- 
age quoted,  with  Cecina  Pietus  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Arria,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pfetus  Thrasea  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened.  When  dying,  he 
begged  his  wife,  who  wished  to  follow  the  example  of  her  mother,  the 
elder  Arria,  to  live,  and  not  to  deprive  their  daughter  of  her  sole  stay.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

27.  The  male  figun  of  this  group  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  regard  to 
hair,  mustache,  and  features  of  the  face,  to  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the 
Capitoline  museum  ;  so  too  the  shields  of  both  figures  are  much  alike.  We 
may  hence  infer  with  confidence  that  both  figures  represent  soldiers  of  the 
same  nation.  Even  the  style  of  the  workmanship,  with  the  exception  of 
the  modem  restorations  of  the  right  arm,  with  which  he  kills  himself,  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  —  F. 

28.  Du  Bos,  lUflex,  sur  la  PoUU  d  mr  la  PeiiUure,  Tom.  I.  sect.  88, 
p.  400. 

29.  The  woman,  as  well  as  the  youth,  has  noble  forms  of  choice  beauty. 
But  although  this  work  possesses  an  unusual  degree  of  merit,  still  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  best  age  of  art,  for  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  too 
crowded,  and  do  not  fonn  any  reposing  masses.  Moreover  the  gestures  of 
both  figures  and  the  position  of  the  limbs  show  a  certain  studied  elegancct 
a  visible  aim  at  effect,  bat  less  simplicity  and  naturalness  than  the  wonder 
ful  monuments  which  we  ascribe  to  the  age  of  Alexander  and  that  immedi- 
ately preceding.  The  right  arm  of  the  youth  and  the  left  arm  of  the 
woman  seem  to  be  modem,  and  by  a  good  artist  We  find  in  Perrier,  No. 
41,  a  copy  of  this  monument,  and  a  better  one,  though  it  is  not  after  all 
very  good,  in  PiraneH.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

80.  The  author  undoubtedly  committed  a  mistake  in  supposing  the 
Clodius  so  called,  in  the  Pamfili  villa,  to  be  an  Electra,  for  it  can  be  proved 
by  indisputable  characteristics  that  the  artist  intended  to  represent  a  youth 
disguised  in  woman's  clothes.  Hence  Visconti  (ifiis.  PuhClem.,  Tom.  I. 
p.  62)  has  with  better  grounds  suggested  a  disguised  young  Hercules. 

But  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  numerous  ancient  monuments  which 
represent  Hercules  as  a  young  man,  he  always  shows  a  more  compact  figure 
and  more  muscular  limbs  than  the  statue  in  the  Pamfili  villa,  we  give  the 
preference  to  a  third  opinion  as  the  most  probable,  according  to  which  the 
pretended  Clodius  would  be  a  young  Achilles  in  woman's  dress.  The 
short-cut  hair  of  the  figure  might  indeed  occasion  some  doubt  in  regard  to 
this  appellation,  and  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to  remove  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  fact.  Still  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  figure  of 
Achilles  with  short  hair  would  be  more  in  conformity  in  every  sense  with 
the  spirit  of  good  antique  art  than  an  imperfectly  developed  Hercules 
would  be  with  the  character  of  Achilles. 

We  might  also  conjecture  that  we  see  Theseus  represented  in  this  statue, 
for  Pausanias,  (lib.  1,  cap.  19)  relates  of  him  that  he  made  his  appearance 
at  Athens  in  a  female  dress,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  young  maiden.  But 
at  that  time  the  hero  also  wore  long  hair,  and  consequently  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned  in  the  explanation  of  the  monument  still  continues  un- 
relieved.   We  may  however  remark  that  the  young  Theseus  is  represented 
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with  slioit  hAir  on  A  bM-nltef  in  the  Albtni  tiUa  {UimiimaiU,  ^9, 96),  ia 
which  he  U  lifting  up  the  ttone  b<n<nth  which  the  thoM  «ad  nroid  of  hit 
father  are  hidden. 

Thii  monumentv  in  rcgvd  to  etyla  and  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  bean 
ioine  reUtion  to  the  group  in  the  Ludoviai  TiUa.  The  folds  of  the  dr^my 
are  elegantly  disposed  in  tlus  case,  as  they  are  on  the  statue  of  £lectra ;  at 
the  same  time  they  are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  do  not  form  any  ianlt^ 
lessly  pure  masses.  The  head  of  the  statue  haa  a  very  beautiful  ideal 
conformation,  and  is  at  the  same  time  noUe  and  pleasing.  Not  only  is 
the  left  antique  arm  lost,  but  both  aims  aie^  in  oar  opinioiit  modem.  — 
GxRX.  £d. 


CHAPTER  UL 

1.  Plih.,  lib.  84,  cap*  8,  sect  19,  not  6. 

The  insatisble  greed  of  Nero^  and  the  robbeties  to  which  it  gare  riae^ 
an  depicted  by  Tacitus  {Aimal.f  UK  16,  capi  46)  and  Suetonius  {In  Ner., 
cap.  82).  Italy,  Asia,  and  Achaia  wen  ransacked  by  his  assistants^ 
Arcatns  and  Secundns  Osrins%  and  whatever  pleased  them  among  the 
treasures  of  art,  images  of  the  deitiea,  etc,  was  dngged  off  to  Borne.  — 
Qbbm.  £d. 

2.  A  good  seated  statue  which  repreeents  Ken  aa  Apollo  was  disintemd 
in  1777  at  the  Negroni  villa ;  thin,  and  a  head  crowned  with  launl,  laiger 
than  life,  and  of  much  better  workmanship,  which  became  known  at  about 
the  same  time,  an  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum,  in  the  books  of  which  they 
may  be  found  engnved  and  explained  (Tom.  UL  tav.  4,  p^  4 ;  Tom.  VL 
tav.  42,  pp.  68,  69).  Viiconti  speaks  also  of  another  por^ait  of  Nero  in 
the  Boighese  villa  {SeuUuret  Stania  6,  no.  29),  and  mentions  too  the  head 
cited  in  the  text,  in  the  Ruspoli  palace,  to  which  he  seems  to  attribute 
moro  merit  than  Winckelmann  does.  In  the  Pio-^HlemetU  Museum  (Tom. 
VI.  p.  89)  he  says,  when  speaking  of  the  gennine  portraita  of  Nero  :  De 
due  OapUolmi  uno  i  m  granparU  moderma^  V  aUro  atmi  etmmrvato  lo  ra/^ 
preseiUa  quais  fimeiulia,  —  '*  Of  the  two  Capitoline  portraits,  one  ib  mostly 
modem,  the  oUier,  pntty  well  preserved,  npresents  him  aa  a  boy,"  and 
thus  seems  to  regard  the  second  Nero  in  the  CapitoUne  museum  actually 
aa  an  antique,  a  concluaion  to  which  we  cannot  possibly  accede.  — 
Qbrm.  £d. 

8.  Bottari  (Tom.  III.  tav.  68)  holds  it  for  a  likeness  of  the  elder  Agrip- 
pina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.  —  F. 

It  IB  laiger  than  life,  and  cannot  be  excelled  for  its  natural,  quiet,  and 
yet  elegant  and  noble  mien.  The  execution  is  lees  meritorious  ;  the  folds 
of  the  dnpery  also,  thou^  well  arrsnged  on  the  whole,  an  not  judiciously 
broken,  but  hsve  a  little  effect  The  tip  of  the  nose,  thne  fingen  of  the 
right  hand  and  two  of  the  left,  together  with  the  half  of  the  great  toe  of 
the  right  foot,  an  modem. 

The  Famese  statue,  now  to  be  found  in  Naples,  is  indeed  a  very  beanU- 
fol  and  still  figure,  yet  difiSBrentiaattitnda  fnm  that  in  the  Capitolina 
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BUiieiinD^  and  genenllj  of  maeb  better  workmanship.  The  fignie  in  the 
Albani  yilla  bears  a  tolerable  resemblance  in  workmanship  as  in  gesture  to 
that  in  the  Capitoline  mnsenm.  —  Osrm.  £d. 

4.  Bottari,  Mus.  CapUoi.,  Tom.  II.  Uy.  18. 

Thia  bust-portrait  of  Poppea  owes  its  reputation  without  doubt  more  to 
the  rare  quality  of  the  marble  of  which  it  is  made  than  to  its  artistic 
merit;  for  the  eyes  are  oblique,  and  otherwise  incorrect  in  drawing. 
Poppiea  may  in  reality  have  been  handsomer  than  the  artist  has  here  repre- 
aented  her  ;  for  the  bust  shows  her  merely  as  a  pretty  doll  with  an  affected 
mien,  not  supercilious,  stall  less  spiiituaL  Her  mouth  is  extraordinarily 
smaD,  the  little  nose  is  for  the  most  part  modem,  the  eyes  large,  and  over- 
arched by  heavy  eyelids.  In  the  hair,  which  is  somewhat  stiff  and  coarsely 
handled,  are  stiU  sticking  the  remnants  of  the  metal  nails  which  fastened 
the  flowexa  in  enamel  with  which  the  head  was  probably  once  ornamented. 
—  GsRM.  Ed. 

5.  The  Boigfaese  Seneca,  so  called,  is  not  of  black  marble,  but  of  dark 
gray.  Althot^  the  execution  is  well  enough,  it  is  far  excelled  by  the 
cited  similar  figure  of  white  marble  which  went  from  the  Pamfili  villa  into 
the  Pio-Clement  museum.  Visconti  has  given  an  engraving  and  expla- 
nation of  it  (Tom.  III.  tav.  82,  pp.  42,  43).  He  also  brings  convincing 
proofs  to  show  that  the  figure  formerly  in  the  Pamfili  villa  represents  a 
fisherman,  and  so  too  did  the  Borghese  originally,  and  consequently  it  i» 
probable  that  both  of  them  have  reference  to  the  last  comedy  of  Menander, 
the  Fisherman.  The  two  small  figures  in  the  Albani  villa  are  also  Fisher- 
men, aa  we  may  see  not  only  from  their  garments,  but  also  from  the  dol- 
phin lying  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them.  In  the  PkhOlemmt  Museum  (Tom. 
III.  tav.  4,  no.  11,  Suppl.)  there  is  a  copy  of  the  small  one  that  was  in 
the  Altieri  villa,  and  on  page  73  it  is  stated  that  the  Roman  sculptor 
Yincenzo  Paoetti  has  obtained  possession  of  it.  —  Gebm.  Ed. 

6.  Plin.,  lib.  84,  cap.  7,  sect  18.  It  follows  from  Pliny's  remark  that 
Zenodorus  was  a  distinguished  artist ;  but  the  art  of  making  a  certain 
mixture  of  brass  with  gold  and  silver,  and  giving  to  it  a  pleasing  color, 
was  loet  before  his  time.  Hence  he  could  make  no  use  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  Nero  was  willing  to  give  to  the  making  of  a  statue  of  himself. 
If  therefore  Zenodorus  was  unsuccessful  in  his  casting,  these  words  might 
well  be  understood  as  referring  merely  to  the  lost  secret  of  mixing  copper 
with  gold  and  silver,  but  not  otherwise  to  art.  —  GsRM.  Ed. 

7.  Plin.,  libk  85,  cap.  7,  sect  88.  Pliny  intends  to  say  that  Nero's  con- 
ceit of  being  represented  on  canvas  in  a  colossal  figure  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high  was  a  crasy  one,  and  a  thing  unheard  of  till  that  time, 
for  painting  on  canvas  had  been  known  long  before.  —  Obrm.  Ed. 

8.  Bianchini  (Z>0  Lapid.  AnikU,,  p.  62)  thinks  that  if  these  statues 
had  been  at  Antium  in  the  time  of  Nero,  they  would  have  been  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  But  this  does  not  follow  ;  he  says  nothing  of  a  statue  of  Pallas 
by  Endceus  (Pausan.,  lib.  8,  cap.  46),  which  Augustus  brought  from  the 
city  of  Alea  to  Rome,  nor  of  a  Hercules  by  Lysippus,  which  was  taken  to 
Rome  firom  Alyzia  in  Acamania.  According  to  Hardouin's  explanation  of 
a  passage  in  PMny  <lib.  85,  cap.  7,  sect.  83),  painting  must  have  flourished 
in  a  special  degree  at  Antium  ;  but  the  word  hict  *'  here,**  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  this  |diaoet  hot  most,  on  aooount  d  what  follows^  be  understood 
of  Rome.  — ^W. 
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9.  Ynlpii,  TaJM.  AnJUai,  Itttutr.,  p.  17.  (Comom  the  Pnlimimarf 
Dimrtatum,  f  181.) 

Antium  wm  the  fiivorite  reddenoe  of  the  Gbaui ;  Augustus  was  sociis> 
tomed  to  reside  there  (Sneton.,  In  Augud^  cap.  68),  and  he  probaUy 
embeUishad  this  place  ako  with  statues  as  he  had  Rome.  Tiberias  also 
(Sueton.,  1%  Tib,,  cap.  88)  went  there,  thoo^  rarely,  and  only  for  a  few 
dayi.  Caligula  (/<!  w  CW^.»  cap.  8),  who  ia  said  to  have  been  bom  theie^ 
loved  this  town  more  than  any  other  ;  and  aa  he  plundered  Gneoe  of  its 
most  beautiful  statues,  it  ie  not  improbable  that  he  set  up  on  the  plaee  to 
which  he  intended  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  the  two  statues  men- 
tioned, the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Boi|chese  Gladiator  so  named.  Hie 
Emperor  Adrian  brought  no  statues  from  Greece ;  and  althou^  he  lovad 
Antium  exceedingly  (Philostrat,  Fit  ApolUm.,  lib.  8,  cap.  20),  still  the 
credit  of  having  carried  the  Apollo  there  could  be  aseribed  to  him  only  in 
case  it  was  wrought  of  Luna  or  Carrara  marble,  which  Mengs  believed,  but 
which  was  denied  by  Visconti  {Mus.  PiihCUm,^  Tom.  I.  Uv.  14,  p.  26)  at 
one  time,  though  he  afterwards  admitted  the  possibility  of  it  (Tom.  VIL 
p.  98).  The  tredition  that  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  was  carried 
from  a  temple  of  iEiculapius  at  Giigenti  to  Carthage,  and  brought  thence 
by  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  to  Borne,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confounding  of  this  statue  with  the  Apollo  from  the  hand  of  Myron  (CiCy 
In  Ferr,,  Act  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  48).  —  F. 

10.  Apollon.,  Argon,,  lib.  1,  yen,  769.  Apollod.,  lib.  L,  cap.  4^ 
sect.  1. 

The  learned  have  made  various  attempts  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
sutrject  represented  by  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Some  believed  that  in  tlus 
figure  they  saw  Apollo  after  he  had  launched  his  shaft  against  the 
Achoans ;  others,  after  his  victorious  contest  with  the  insolent  giants,  or 
after  the  death  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  or  after  he  had  put  to  death 
the  fSdthless  Koronis ;  others  finally  believe  that  they  see  in  it  the  god 
of  medicine,  or  the  Deu$  Averruneu$,  *'  The  God  who  averts  Evil."  Vis- 
conti {Mut.  Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  I.  tav.  14)  inclines  to  the  last  opinion,  and 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  monument  is  a  work  by  Kalamis,  and  is  the 
same  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  (lib.  1.  cap.  8).  In  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  PtKhCUment  Muaeum,  Visconti  has  modified  this  his  earlier  opinion, 
and  looks  upon  it  as  an  improved  imitation  of  the  work  of  Kdamis 
executed  at  a  later  date.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

Apollo,  exercising  his  vengeance  on  the  Achcans,  must  be  represented  as 
sitting  (Hom.,  //.,  I.  vers.  48),  and  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow.  The 
serpent  also  would  have  no  connection  with  this  act,  unless  we  should  say, 
what  would  be  a  very  feeble  aigument,  that  it  is  introduced  as  a  symbol 
generally  of  Apollo.  The  other  opinions  seem  altogether  inappropriate. 
Neither  can  it  be  an  Apollo  Averruncus,  for  the  symbols  of  that  god,  the 
Graces  on  the  right  hand  and  the  bow  and  arrows  in  the  left,  are  wanting 
(Macrob.,  Saturn,  lib.  1,  cap.  17).  The  victory  of  Apollo  over  the  serpent 
Python  is  not  an  unworthy  subject  for  ancient  art,  for  even  the  city  of 
Delphi  received  from  its  neighbors  the  surname  of  Pytho  on  account  of 
this  event.  Statuea  also  were  frequently  erected  to  the  Pythian  Apollow 
Pythagoras  also  msde  a  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  bronse ;  such  a 
ftatue,  of  white  marble,  is  in  the  Albani  yiUay  uid  others  are  found  in 
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different  masemns ;  finally  the  PythUn  Apollo  is  frequently  seen  npre* 
sented  on  coins. 

It  is  therefore  probable  from  these  premises  that  the  statne  in  the 
Vatican  may  also  represent  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  the  moment  after  be  has 
shot  his  arrow  and  won  the  rictory,  and  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  Tempo. 
The  serpent  which  is  seen  twined  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  an  image 
of  the  Python,  and  is  introduced  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  artist,  in 
order  to  avoid  representing  Apollo  in  a  group ;  as  this  is  also  done  in  the 
mentioned  statue  in  the  Albani  yilla,  in  other  statues,  and  on  coins.  Or 
we  might  hold  the  serpent  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  art  of  medicine,  so  that 
by  it  would  be  denoted  the  benefit  which  Apollo  had  done  the  earth  in 
slaying  that  monster  (Ovid.,  MetavMrpk^  lib.  1,  vers.  488).  —  F. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  look  upon  this  statue  as  a  fragment ;  hence  we  should 
prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  whole,  complete  in  itself.  The  artist  desired  to 
represent  nothing  else  than  an  Apollo,  as  described  by  the  poets,  especially 
Homer,  —  Uu  god  wUh  the  how  and  quiver,  the  distant  marksman^  he  who 
kills  men  and  beasts  with  soft  arrows.  The  serpent  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  might  in  all  cases  be  a  symbol  of  the  art  of  medicine.  —  Okbh.  Ed. 

11.  Heyne  {Antiquar,  Au/s,,  sL  2,  seit  229)  coigectured  that  the 
BoTghese  statue  might  be  the  remnant  of  a  group,  since  from  its  position 
it  seems  to  be  fighting  against  a  figure  on  horseback  which  is  lost.  Vis- 
oonti,  adopting  this  coigectnre,  expresses  himself  still  more  definitely,  and 
holds  it  to  be  a  Greek  warrior  fighting  against  an  Amazon  {Mus.  PuhClem,, 
Tom.  v.  p.  42).  These  two  are  joined  also  by  MiUin  who  {Monuvu  Anliq, 
Inedits.,  Tom.  I.  pi.  26)  adduces  a  picture  on  an  ancient  vase  of  terra 
cotta,  and  maintains  (p.  878)  that  a  figure  of  Theseus  represented  in  it 
leaves  not  a  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  an- 
nounced by  He3rne  and  Visconti.  But  the  Theseus  in  question  bean  no 
more  resemblance  to  the  Borghese  statue  than  any  other  figure  taking  a 
step  forward.  But  if  in  the  Borghese  monument  we  conceive  a  warrior  in 
contest  with  an  Amazon  no  longer  present,  then  the  entire  work  would  be 
a  subject  drawn  from  the  heroic  age,  and  it  would  therefore  have  required 
ideal  figures.  It  is  obvious  however  that  the  statue  is  a  likeness  ;  conse- 
quently the  representation  cannot  be  ideal,  because  the  modem  practice  of 
introducing  portraits  into  an  ideal  presentation  was  not  customary  among 
the  artists  of  the  good  old  time  to  which  Agasias  belongs  in  consequence 
of  the  excellence  of  his  works. 

We  must  remark,  in  opposition  to  Heyne*s  views,  that  there  is  not  a 
trace  nor  an  indication  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  Borghese  statue  that 
it  belonged  to  a  group.  In  general,  it  seems  that  antiquarians  often  incur 
the  risk  of  error  by  being  more  inclined  to  explain  ancient  monuments  of 
art  dramatically  than  symbolically,  or  that  we  form  a  judgment  of  ancient 
art  not  honorable  to  its  excellence  when  we  insist  that  there  cannot  be  a 
Niobe  unless  accompanied  by  an  Apollo  or  Diana,  that  the  Medicean  Venus 
must  be  imagined  as  standing  in  the  presence  of  Paris,  or  that  our  Fighter 
must  have  before  him  a  mounted  opponent.  For  the  same  reason,  and 
with  equal  force,  we  might  also  miss  near  the  Laocoon  the  wooden  horse, 
and  the  frightened  Trojans  standing  near.  Are  not  the  works  just  named 
already  complete  in  themselves,  and  do  they  not  express  what  they  were 
intended  to  express  f    Would  the  Venus  be  more  beautiful,  more  modesti 
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mora  clumnts^  if  the  wera  iNnding  Iwfora  a  Pwit  f  Would  oar  Filter 
be  more  ■nimated  in  tction,  be  more  artittic,  or  show  mora  genioa  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  Sndi  acoetwries  might  perchance  be  better  adapted  to  paint- 
ing ;  at  least  we  modemi  are  aocoatomed  to  aesnme  it  to  be  ea  Yet  the 
ancients  did  not  consider  the  introductton  of  snch  incidents  neceesary  even 
to  paintings  which  is  erident  from  .Alian's  description  ( Var,  HitLt  Vl\k  2^ 
cap.  44)  of  tlie  figure  of  a  warriort  ezeented  by  Theon,  a  painter  who  seema 
to  hare  lived  when  art  was  in*  its  highest  bloom  (Qwintitian,  lib.  1^ 
cap.  10,  Book  y.  chap.  4, 1 14).  The  flgun  by  Theon  may  haye  been  in 
action  and  attitude  bat  Uttle  diflerent  from  the  work  of  Agssiss,  only  we 
most  think  of  it  as  an  ideal  conformation. 

In  regard  to  movement  snd  livelinessi  this  figars  is  probably  the  most 
admirable  and  perfect  in  art  of  all  the  ancient  monnments  now  in  ezist- 
enoe ;  the  forms  an  neither  nnnsoally  gimnd  nor  of  the  choicest  beaaty, 
hot  well  shaped  and  very  trathfol ;  all  the  limbs  are  in  admirable  propor* 
tion  and  in  the  gieatest  hannony  with  each  other.  Althoogh  the  head,  as 
a  portrait,  must  be  inferior  in  nobility  of  featare  to  ideal  imagesi  yet  its 
spiritual  and  animated  expression  may  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  moat 
admirable  ancient  works  of  art  The  master  of  this  monament  astoniahea 
ns  also  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Btructure  of  the  human  body  and 
the  function  of  the  muscles.  This  has  enabled  him,  for  example,  to 
express  very  clearly  by  the  muscles  of  the  right  thigh,  represented  in 
action,  the  effort  which  the  figura  is  now  making  to  take  the  step  and  to 
push  the  whole  body  powerfully  and  quickly  forwards.  The  mnsclea  of 
the  right  hip  and  right  side  of  the  back  are  in  the  most  vigorous  action, 
in  order  to  straighten  the  body,  or  to  turn  it  to  the  left  side,  towards 
which  the  blow  is  aimed,  snd  to  which  the  look  also  is  turned. 

The  handling  of  this  monument  has  a  firm,  expressive,  and  decided 
character,  which  is  without  hardnessi  yet  is  not  tender ;  the  hair  even 
shows  some  resemblance  to  that  in  the  works  of  the  high  style.  Besides 
the  right  arm  and  the  right  ear,  the  end  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot 
is  also  modem.  About  fifteen  years  sgo  then  was  found  at  Rome  a  very 
well  execute  ancient  copy  of  the  head  of  thia  so-called  Fighter,  which, 
as  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  carried  to  England.  From  i^pearanoes  this 
head  seemed  to  be  the  fragment  of  an  entin  figun  similar  to  the  Boighese. 
—  Okbm.  Ed. 

12.  It  is  not  sow  The  figun  rests  on  the  right  thigh,  and  the  left  1<^  is 
strotched  out  backwards.  —  L. 

18.  The  workmanship  of  the  bost-portrait  in  the  CajntoUne  museum 
which  passes  for  that  of  Galba  is  meritorious  ;  the  wrinkles  of  the  face  an 
significant,  although  nndered  a  little  sharply.  The  nose  and  chin  seem  to 
be  modem  ;  probably  the  breaiit  also.  The  portrait  of  Otho  in  the  same 
museum  is  likewise  from  the  hand  of  a  capable  artist ;  we  notice  that  the 
hair  is  well  handled,  but  seemingly  artificially  curled ;  hence  we  might 
believe  that  it  represents  a  covering  of  false  hair.  The  nose  is  modem ; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  the  bust  of  Yitellius  in  its  neighboriiood.  The 
small  eyea  in  this  fat  face  an  unusually  &r  apart ;  the  hair  is  bored  out 
only  a  little,  and  then  an  few  indications  of  curls.  An  extremely  pmtty 
figun  of  Victoria  omaments  the  armor ;  the  folds  of  the  doak  an  disposed 
wall  enough,  but  an  too  crowded.  — Okrm.  £i>. 
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14.  Sneton.,  In  Fegpat,,  cap.  9. 

A  remnant  of  this  temple  is  the  large  and  beantiftil  Anted  column  of 
white  marble  which  was  erected  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  front  of  the  chorch  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  —  F. 

16.  Notwithstanding  the  great  robberies  committed  in  Greece  bj  the 
Romans  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  it  is  related  by  Pliny  (lib.  84,  cap. 
10,  sect  17),  a  contemporsry  of  this  emperor,  that  there  were  still  in 
Rhodes  three  thousand  statues,  and  an  equal  number  at  Athens,  Olympia, 
and  Delphi. 

We  may  confidently  attribute  an  altar  of  white  marble  in  the  Pio- 
Clement  museum  to  the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  This 
monument  is  about  five  palms  high,  and  almost  two  palms  broad,  and  em- 
bellished with  figures  in  relief  relating  to  mythology  and  Roman  history. 
It  is  not  howerer  of  ^e  best  worlonanship,  and  it  is  also  damsged  in  seyeral 
places.  —  F. 

16.  The  beautiful  head,  cut  in  relief,  in  the  Florentine  gallery  (Oori, 
Mu8.  FlorenL  Oemmce,  Tom.  I.  tab.  6,  no.  6),  is  justly  counted  among  the 
most  admirable  monuments  which  represent  Vespasian.  This  gallery 
contains  also  a  beautifully  wrought  head  of  him  in  white  marble.  The 
head  which  is  in  the  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Cflesars  in  the  Capitoline 
museum  is  not  one  of  the  best  in  execution,  but  it  has  an  animated,  friendly 
expression,  and  the  handling  of  the  hair  shows  much  industry.  The  draped 
bresst  on  which  it  is  set  is  formed  of  a  beautiful  variegated  alabaster.  A 
colossal  head  of  Vespasian  went  to  Naples  among  the  Famese  antiquities. 
Another  head,  in  bronie,  which  was  found  near  Rome,  has  already  been 
mentioned  (Book  VII.  chap.  2.  §  25).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

17.  Now  in  the  royal  Prussian  museuuL  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

18.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  VII.  tav. 
87,  p.  85).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

19.  Sueton.,  In  Tit,,  cap.  2.  Visconti  (Mus.  PuhClem,,  Tom.  III.  p. 
83)  recognizes  a  likeness  of  Britannicus  in  a  marble  statue  of  a  young 
Roman,  in  the  Borghese  Tilla,  which  represents  him  in  boyhood,  wearing 
ibBpreetexlOy  and  having  a  bulla  hanging  around  his  neck.  It  is  very  admi- 
rably executed,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Formerly  this 
monument  was  regarded  as  the  likeness  of  Nero,  and  valued  on  account  of 
the  elaborate,  beautiful  execution.  Among  the  figures  clothed  in  the 
Roman  fashion  there  are  only  a  few  which  have  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
arranged  more  successfully.  The  head  is  exceedingly  natural  and  full  of 
life.  Except  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  modem  restorations,  the  figure 
has  been  preserved  almost  entirely  without  damage.  A  copy  may  be  found 
in  P&rrier,  no.  40,  and  SaiUure  del  Palazzo  della  FiUa  Pineiana,  Stanza 
5,  no.  8.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

20.  The  head  of  Titus  in  the  Capitoline  museum  has  no  extraordinary 
merit  in  regard  to  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  execution ;  that  in  the  Pio- 
Clement  museum  (Tom.  VI.  tav.  43)  is  far  superior.  A  very  large  colossal 
bust  of  Titus  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  royal  collection  of  antiques  at 
Naples.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

21.  The  workmanship  of  the  images  of  the  temple  on  the  Palladium 
forum  in  Rome  is  less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  s^le.  The  figures  are 
well  disposed ;  they  have  dignity,  grace,  and  simplicity,  varyii]^  in  degree 
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•ecording  to  the  chsraeten  anigned  to  them.  The  folds  of  the  dimpeiy  tre 
arranged  with  taste,  bat  on  the  high  parts  often  cut  more  deeply  than  is 
necessary ;  they  are  also  frequently  too  crowded,  and  the  workmanship 
generally  ii  somewhat  rude.  The  huge  figure  of  Pallas  which  stands  on 
high  abore  the  frieze  and  cornice  is  deficient,  not  in  dignity  and  grandeur, 
but  in  tenderness  of  execution.  The  ornaments  of  this  building  are  much 
hollowed  out  underneath  ;  they  may  be  termed  hard  and  without  a  jnoper 
distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

.  The  famous  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  must  alio  be  counted  among  the 
monuments  of  this  sge.  As  the  Apotheotii  of  Titus  is  represented  on  the 
ceiling,  this  honorary  monument  was  probably  not  erected  to  him  until 
after  his  death.  All  the  figures  sre  well  and  appropriately  conceived  ;  the 
style  is  generally  pure,  and  the  forms  elegsnt,  but  the  handling  would  in- 
dicate more  mechanical  dexterity  than  mind  and  carefulness.  Thus,  for 
example,  both  eyes  are  frequently  represented  when  the  faces  are  in  profile^ 
and  the  drapery  is  negligently  finished.  We  mny  therefore  conjecture  that 
the  whole  work  was  designed  by  an  eminent  master,  who  slso  furnished 
complete  models,  the  execution  of  which  was  intrusted  to  inferior  artists 
who  at  that  time  would  probably  rank  as  little  better  than  artisana.  The 
entablatures  are  embellished  almost  superfluously  with  foliage^  but  it  is  not 
wrought  with  especial  nicety.  We  even  liave  reason  to  suspect  that  msny 
of  these  ornaments  were  not  finished  until  some  time  afterwards,  because 
we  see  some  members  of  the  arch  on  which  the  leaf-ornamentation  is  only 
just  begun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  larger  portion  of  them  is 
still  smootln  of  noble  simplicity  and  pure  drawing. 

A  copy  of  the  figures  on  the  triumphsl  sxch  of  Titos  is  given  by  Mont- 
faucon  (Tom.  IV.  pL  99)  and  Bartoli  {AdmifuncL,  tar.  1-9).  —  Gseil 
£d. 

22.  These  Trophies  are  arranged  in  a  masterly  manner.  On  the  one  to 
the  right  a  female  captive  is  seen,  the  disposition  of  whose  robes  is  very 
admirable,  although  the  masses  are  broken  by  many  smsll  folds ;  the 
weapons,  though  very  elegant  in  style,  seem  to  be  ornamented  with  super: 
fluous  richness.  These  monuments,  which  are  greatly  damaged,  are  exe- 
cuted with  mors  elaborateness  than  the  ijlievi  on  the  temple  of  Pallas  or 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

28.  The  mourning  Province,  a  female  figure  seated  on  some  weapons  with 
her  knees  drawn  up,  and  supporting  her  head  on  her  hand,  is  highly  prized 
on  account  of  its  pleasing  position  and  the  elegance  of  its  drapery,  and  it 
has  been  often  copied  by  modem  sculptors  and  stonecutters.  Yet  on  a 
stricter  examination  the  folds  of  the  garments  might  be  found  too  crowded 
and  too  smalL  The  head  is  really  modem,  as  the  author  remarks  ;  so  too 
are  the  left  forearm,  together  with  the  hand  on  which  her  head  rests,  and 
the  elbow  of  the  right  arm.  This  work  must  originally  have  been  the  key- 
stone of  a  great  triumphal  arch,  which  is  very  clear  from  the  entire  shape 
of  it  and  from  the  surrounding  ornaments  of  ovoles,  folisge,  and  volutes. 
—  Qkbh.  Ed. 

24.    Bottari,  JAis.  CapUoh,  Tom.  IL  tav.  25. 

The  head  has  indeed  much  life  and  character,  yet  the  artist  expended  no 
greet  care  on  the  execution  of  single  parts.  The  nose  is  modem,  and  on 
the  ears  also  some  repairs  are  observable.  —  Quuc.  Ed. 
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25.  Prooop.,  cap.  8.  The  itatae  of  DomitUn  in  the  Oiastiniani  pa]&ce  is 
A  powerful,  thickset  figure,  the  execution  of  which  is  well  enough  ;  the 
ornaments  on  the  armor  are  especially  handsome.  The  right  aim  ie  nn« 
doubtedly  modem  ;  the  point  is  not  settled  as  to  the  left. 

In  regard  to  the  statues  of  Domitian,  the  author  expresses  himself  in  the 
Notes  (p.  117)  in  the  following  manner:  "The  statues  of  Domitian,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Titus,  were  destroyed  at  Rome,  those  of  bronze 
having  been  melted  and  sold,  and  those  of  marble  broken  to  pieces,  so  that 
only  three  of  them  were  preserved.  One  is  in  the  villa  of  the  Cardinal 
Alexander  Albani,  the  second  in  the  Bospigliosi  palace,  and  the  third,  un- 
recognized in  the  Aldobrandini  villa.  The  last  is  undraped,  laiger  than 
life,  with  a  palvdamentum  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  like  the  first 
one." 

26.  Fabretti,  Inaer.,  cap.  4,  pp.  274  and  830.  This  too  was  the  case 
with  the  name  ANTONINVS  in  the  inscriptions  of  CaracaUa  ;  on  one  of 
them,  found  in  the  Gymnasium  discovered  some  time  before  at  Pozzuolo, 
the  aforesaid  name  is  half  erased.    It  signifies 

M  .  .  .  .  ANTONINO 
COLONIA  PVTEOLANA.— W. 

27.  Monum.  ArUiq.  du  Muak  Napol,,  Tom.  IIL  pi.  28. 

This  may  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  notice  also  the  portraits  of 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  Domitian.  They  are  so  extraordinarily  rare  that  Yis- 
conti,  who  is  without  doubt  the  most  skilful  connoisseur  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art,  maintains  that  a  statue  explained  and  engraved  in  the 
PiO' Clement  Museum  (Tom.  III.  p.  5,  tav.  5)  is  the  only  authentic  por- 
trait in  marble  of  this  empress.  He  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge  as 
genuine  even  the  Capitoline  bust  which  bears  her  name,  nor  another  one 
which  passed  from  the  collection  of  Count  Fede  to  the  Pio-Clement  Mu- 
seum. —  Germ.  Ed. 

28.  Wood,  Ruins  of  Paimyra^  pL  19. 

The  Mseander  so  called  is  found  very  frequently  on  the  entablature  of 
buildings,  as  for  example  in  the  above-mentioned  ruins  of  Palmyra  (pi.  6 
and  11),  in  those  of  Baalbeck  (pi.  22,  27,  34),  in  the  Baths  at  Nismes 
(Clerisseau,  ArUiq,  de  France,  Prem.  Part.  pi.  86),  in  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  in  the  temple  of  the  Dens  Rediculus  at 
Caffarella,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  CsBcilia  Metella  in  the  Famese  palace,  and 
on  many  other  ancient  monuments.  —  F. 

29.  Bottari,  Mus,  Capitol,  Tom.  11.  tav.  27,  p.  81. 

Bottari  merely  says  that  the  workmanship  of  the  above-mentioned  head 
resembles  the  manner  of  Algardl ;  otherwise  he  regards  it  as  antique.  —  F. 

Notwithstanding  Winckelmann*s  assertion,  the  head  of  Nerva  in  the 
CapitoUhe  museum  is  a  modem  work,  as  Yisconti  remarks  (Mus,  Pio-Clem.f 
Tom.  III.  p.  7).  Among  the  portraits  of  Nerva  the  most  remarkable  in  art 
as  well  as  in  size  is  the  seated  colossal  figure  in  the  Pio-C^ement  museum 
(Tom.  II.  tav.  6).  It  is  composed  of  two  portions,  an  upper  one  nude, 
and  a  lower  one  draped.  Both  indeed  are  antique  and  well  preserved,  with 
the  exception  of  the  arms,  which  are  restorations,  and  they  correspond  in 
shape,  size,  and  workmanship^  yet  they  did  not  originally  belong  to  each 
other. — GxBic.  Ed. 
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80.  Aeeoidiiigtotheeiistomof  tlMaadenti,  <m  tbalMmef  wboeeivte 
letten  are  occuion«llj  wrought  (Ruben.,  Dt  Rb  Vltdiar.,  lih.  1,  eiq;^  10^ 
dftoipini,  FH.  Man,,  Tom.  I.  np.  18).  — W. 

81.  It  is  u  follows  in  lines  :  — 

e.  K. 

nATPIC   ENOI   ZHNa 
NI   MAKAPTATH   ECT  AVPOAI 
CIAC  nOAAA  AE  ACTEA   niCTOC 
EMAICI  TEXNAia   AILASOS 
KAI   TETBAC   ZHNONI  NEa 
nPOTEeNHKOTI   HAIAI 
TTMBON  KAI   CTHAHN  KAI 
EIKONAC   ATTOC  ErATYA 
TAICIN   EMAIC   HAAAMAia 
TEXNACCAMENOC  KATTON 
EPrON 

"  To  TBI  ISflBlOB  GOM. 

"  AphrodliiM  It  mo«l  fintaoatt  la  bttog  tb«  btaihpbM  of  no,  Ebbo.  Conidinf  In  my 
■kill  In  tb«  arts, I  rUkUA  nmuj  tMm\  and  harliif  dMigMd  for  Zrao,  my  ycnngutt  bora 
■on,  a  tomb,  a  dppiu,  and  ImafM,  I  nnlptimd  ttwn  with  mj  own  band%  pvodneinc  m 
ottobiatod  work." 

The  last  lines  aie  not  wholly  Ic^^ble.  The  inscription  has  not  hitherto 
been  pabltshed  by  any  one.  Besides  the  name  of  an  artist  hitherto  nn- 
known,  we  also  learn  that  of  the  city  Staplus^  in  Asia,  mention  of  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  writer ;  and  it  may  moreover  help  ns  to  explain 
the  letters  "  Sta  *'  on  a  coin  of  King  Epiphanes  in  regard  to  which  namer- 
oos  coigectans  have  been  proposed.  (Beger.,  Thea.  Bfxmd.^  Tom.  L  p. 
S69.  Wise,  Numm.  AnL  BodUi^  p.  110.  Caper.,  Ik  Elqph,  ExgrdL,  I. 
cap.  7,  til  8u^,  And.  Botn.  SalUn^  Tom.  III.  p.  74).  It  might  be  the 
abbreviated  name  of  this  city,  for  artupuKlnis  and  tmB/aMnif  seem  too 
lar-fetohed.  The  incorrect  divinon  of  the  syllables  here  will  not  lead  into 
error  any  one  who  knows  the  carelessness  of  the  Greek  poets  of  this  and 
following  times,  to  say  nothing  of  inscriptions. 

I  take  the  occasion  to  make  known  another  inscription  which  it  on  the 
base  of  a  statue  of  Bacchus  in  Greece,  but  I  know  not  where,  probablj 
the  idand  of  Scio,  becanse  I  have  received  from  it  this  and  other 
inscriptions :  — 

AISANIAS  AI0NT30T 
TON  AI0NT20N  KATESKETASB. 

"  Tilwnlai,  MO  aTDIonyiDi,  madt  Dkxijras.*' 

The  word  MtrtevtMlfrc  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  lassnias  was  the  aoolp- 
tor,  or  the  one  who  ordered  the  statue  to  be  made. 

But  the  less  the  skill,  the  greater  the  value  attached  by  poor  artists  to 
their  works,  who  placed  their  names  upon  the  most  insignificsnt  things. 
Thus  the  name  of  a  sculptor,  fTTTXHC  of  Bjrthynia,  stands  upon  the  front 
side  of  a  small  gravestone  in  the  Campido^o  over  the  figure  of  the 
deceased,  which  is  about  a  foot  hi^^  (Muratori,  Imar^^  pi  d88,  no.  1). 
—  W. 
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The  Abore-mentionfid  Hermes  of  Zeno,  together  with  all  the  other  mona* 
ments  of  the  Negroni  WUa,  passed  into  the  possesnon  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 
We  have  given  the  inscription  on  it  according  to  the  correct  reading,  for 
which  Fea  is  indebted  to  the  careful  examination  of  Visconti.  The  native 
city  of  Zeno  was  therefore  Aphrodisias,  and  Winckelmann's  ooxgecture  in 
regard  to  Staphis,  a  dty  in  Asia,  falls  to  the  ground*  Visconti  is  not  in- 
disposed to  believe  that  the  Zeno  here  mentioned  is  identical  with  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  above-mentioned  senatorial  statue  in  the  Ludovisi  villa.  The 
word  Mtrto'KCMb'c  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  artist ;  if  it  were  intended  to 
indicate  the  person  who  ordered  the.  stattts^  the  proper  word  would  be 
cart  act  vio'are.  —  Qerji.  Ed. 

82.  The  copy  of  this  name»  which  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Florence  to 
Carlo  Dati  ( ViU  dd  HUori,  p.  118),  was  as  follows  :  — 

TlOXOa  lAAIOlS  noiEi. 

Maffei  (Mui,  Ver»  Inacript.  Far.,  p.  818,  no.  4)  gives  it  as  it  stands  when 
restored,  without  any  notice  of  its  mutilation.  I  give  it  as  it  stands  on 
the  damaged  base. 

TlOXOa 
INAIOa 

noiEi. 

The  name  of  an  Antiochns  (Gori,  Ijueripi,,  Tom.  1.  Cfemm.,  Ul\.  1,  no.  4. 
Quirini  £pisL  ad  Freret.,  p.  29)  also  is  on  two  engraved  gems.  —  W. 
This  inscription,  when  restored,  would  read  thus :  — 

AN-TIOXOa  Ae-INAIOa  E-nOIEI. 

**  Antioehas,  the  AUMnfaa,  tru  nsldng.** 

The  PaDaa  of  Antiochus  of  Athens  has  not  a  veiy  severe  or  lofty  charac- 
ter in  the  conformation  of  her  face,  but  rather  something  kindly  and 
benign,  round  cheeks  and  open  eyes,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may 
have  been  copied  from  a  work  of  the  high  style,  as  we  might  anticipate 
from  her  nearly  upright  position  and  the  deeply  drawn  folds  of  the  drapery. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  figure  something  stiff  and 
cold,  but  this  appearance  must  be  chaiged  as  a  fault  to  the  copyist ;  still 
the  quiet  dignity  and  roigesty  with  which  the  original  was  adorned  cannot 
fail  to  be  felt,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  copy.  The  garment  is  girdled 
above  the  hips  with  serpents  instead  of  a  band.  Both  aims  and  the  tip  of 
the  nose  are  new  ;  the  mouth  and  chin  are  damaged. 

In  the  first  edition  (p.  402)  we  read  :  "  The  two  Centaurs  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Furietti,  made  from  a  very  hard  blackish  marble  called  Bigio,  and 
executed  by  Aristeas  and  Pappias,  also  of  Aphrodisium,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
copies  of  the  Boighese  Centaur.  They  were  found  in  Adrian's  villa.  The 
upper  half  of  a  Centaur  of  similar  size,  and  of  the  same  marble,  is  in  the 
Altieri  villa,  on  which  we  notice  this  i)eculiarity,  that  the  eyes  and  teeth 
are  of  white  marble  inserted."  We  have  not  adopted  this  passage  in  the 
text,  because  the  author  in  the  following  chapter  mentions  again  the  Cen- 
taurs in  question,  and  cites  them  as  works  of  the  time  of  Adrian.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

88.   It    was  erected  to  him  by  the  Senate  after  his  victory  over  the 
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JhtdKOM^  at  ihowii  hj  the  iDfenptum  on  the  Ymm  (M ootbne.,  JHar,  JUi,^ 
np.  19,  p.  2eO.  BrMchi»  De  Trih.  Stai.,  cap.  10,  |  9,  p.  94.  CammenL 
md  OtU.,  lib.  IS,  cap.  8S).  Dio  Cmuhs  (UU  68»  cap.  16)  a«erta  that  the 
pillar  was  erected  hf  Tn^  himael^  bat  he  gives  no  raasoo  for  his  asser- 
tion. —  F. 

The  rilievi  thereon  show  in  general  a  gpod  style ;  the  heads  of  the 
figures  are  spirited,  the  drawing  is  conect,  and  the  thickscft,  Yigorons* 
hardened  frames  of  the  aoldiers  are  expressed  in  the  best  manner.  The 
folds  of  the  garments  ars  generally  broad  and  simple ;  yet  they  do  not 
alwap  form  positively  pore  mssses,  and  occasionally  are  oontinned  over 
the  high  parts  of  the  limbs.  We  notice  only  a  few  beantifolly  arranged 
groups  and  happily  conceived  motives.  No  other  arrangement  of  the 
figures  seems  to  be  attempted  than  to  produce  a  contrast,  and  even  this 
principle  is  not  always  observed  with  much  care.  But  the  bold  execution, 
equally  masterly  in  every  part,  demands  admiration.  The  attitudes  of 
BMst  of  the  figurea  correspond  well  to  the  action,  and  are  natural  and  aim- 
pie.  The  crown  of  laurel  on  which  the  column  rests  as  on  its  ovolo^  the 
beautifally  executed  weapons  on  the  pedestal,  and  the  lightly  floatiiig  Vic- 
torias near  the  inscription,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  inferior  in  art  to  the 
rilievi  on  the  shaft  of  the  column.  The  figurea  of  Victoria  are  especially 
good  ;  they  have  lightly  floating  garments  of  which  the  folds  are  arranged 
^  pure  taste  ;  they  have  besides  much  elegance  in  their  character^  in  forms 
and  proportiona.  — Germ.  £d. 

34.   OHandi  ad  Nardini.  lib.  6,  cap.  9,  p^  835. 

On  the  forum  of  Tr^an  stood  iJie  Basilica  Ulpia,  the  figure  of  which  is 
found  on  ao  many  coins,  and  the  celebrated  library  (GelL,  lib.  11,  cap.  17. 
Bidon.  ApolUnar.,  lib.  9,  EpitU  16,  p.  284.  Vopisc.,  In  Aurel,,  pp.  417, 
418,  and  606).  — F. 

36.  The  Capitoline  museum  also  possessee  a  oolossal  boat-portrait  of 
Tnjan  with  a  garland  of  oak-leares  (Book  VI.  ch.  2, 1 16),  together  with  two 
others  of  natural  sixe  ;^one  of  them,  the  head  of  which  haa  never  been  sep- 
arated from  the  body,  may  even  be  termed  admirable.  The  noee,  the  chin, 
and  the  ear  on  the  right  aide,  are  new  ;  the  mouth,  the  left  cheek,  and  the 
forehead  over  both  eyes,  have  been  damaged.  A  well-exeeuted  seated 
figure  went  from  the  Mattel  villa  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  111. 
tav.  7.  Monum,  Ant»  du  MumU.  Napol,^  Tom.  III.  pi.  36).  The  head  of 
this  statue,  in  which  the  featuree  of  Tnjan  cannot  be  mistaken,  is  sn  acci- 
dental head  ;  it  did  not  belong  originally  to  the  figure.  Vtsconti  <JfiM. 
Pio-Clem,,  Tom.  III.  p^  7)  mentions  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  known 
bust-portraits  of  Tngan  is  at  present  in  England,  in  the  poeseesion  of 
Colonel  Campbell.  At  Constsntinople  there  waa  a  statue  of  Thgan  on 
horseback,  of  bronse  (Cedren.,  p.  828).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

36.  The  rilievi  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino^  whidi  seem  to 
relate  to  the  exploita  of  Trajan,  were  probably  executed  neither  aa  a  aingle 
work,  nor  by  one  master,  for  the  eight  round  pieces  have  much  prettier 
draperiea,  with  broader  and  better  arranged  folds  than  the  others.  The 
eight  aquare  pieces  which  are  inserted  above  the  aforessid  round  pieces  on 
the  two  principal  sides  of  the  srch  show  figures  wrought  in  very  high 
relief,  almost  detached,  having  the  folds  of  the  drapery  more  crowded  snd 
narrower.    The  four  large  oblong  pieoes,  two  of  which  are  xntroduced  h^gh 
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up  on  the  haitow  faces  of  the  arch,  and  the  two  others  in  the  diameter  of 
the  main  arch,  seem  to  he  handled  in  the  most  careless  manner.  Bat  the 
style  of  their  figures  is  powerful  and  grand.  The  statues  of  the  captive 
kings  which  stand  on  the  top  of  the  arch  are  more  carefully  executed,  yet 
in  a  style  not  less  good,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  aforesaid  figures  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine  which  are  taken  from  structures  of  Tngan  were  exe- 
cuted by  two  or  three  different  masters.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

37.  They  are  probably  in  Naples.  The  workmanship  on  them  is  on  the 
whole  good  ;  the  draperies  are  handsomely  anunged.  —  Germ.  £d. 

88.  Both  these  figures  of  Venus  may  be  at  Naples.  We  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  the  Marciana  from  the  Negroni  villa.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

39.  Portraits  of  Plotina  are  a  colossal  head,  very  admirably  executed, 
from  the  Mattel  villa,  but  now  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  YI. 
p.  60,  tav.  44),  and  a  head  of  the  natural  size  in  the  Capitoline  museum, 
which,  although  inferior  to  the  colossal,  still  has  a  place  among  the  best 
monuments  of  art  of  the  age  of  Trajan  ;  it  is  full  of  truth  and  character. 
The  left  eye,  however,  is  somewhat  oblique  ;  the  nose  has  been  restored  not 
happily  by  a  modem  artist ;  the  ears  also  have  been  repaired.  —  Germ.  Ed. 


BOOK   XII. 
CHAPTER  I. 


1.  PAU8AN.,  lib.  1,  cap!  18. 

This  passage  in  Pansanias  is  obscnre,  and  the  paraphrases  of  it  in  the 
NoUs  to  the  Leipsig  edition  do  not  make  it  any  clearer.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  might  help  the  difficulty  much  more  easily  than  has  been  done  if 
we  substitute  md  for  /Ur,  and  read  Sri  arol  'Pw/ioioiff.  Pausanias  probably 
wished  to  say,  "  the  statue  of  Jupiter  is  a  sight  worthy  of  being  seen,  not 
because  of  its  size,  for  there  are  colossi  also  at  Rome  and  Rhodes  '* ;  the 
next  sentence  b^;ins  with  r^  AocwtL  The  preceding  sentence  seems  to 
terminate  somewhat  abruptly,  but  this  will  not  surprise  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  style  in  which  this  Cappadocian  wrote  Greek.  The  Ita- 
lian translator  finds  here  a  Jupiter  who  was  laiger  than  all  the  colossi  at 
Rome  and  Rhodes  ;  the  statement  is  its  own  refutation.  —  W. 

2.  In  the  first  edition  (pages  406,  407)  this  passage  follows :  *'  The  most 
admirable  work  next  to  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Siren  Parthenope, 
which  was  foimd  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  royal  Famese 
gallery  at  Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples  ;  the  aforesaid  writer  did  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  this  piece."  We  hesitated  to  incorporate  these  lines 
into  the  text,  because  the  Parthenope  in  mosaic  is  little  known,  and  be* 
cause  the  author^s  judgment  as  to  its  merit  in  comparison  with  other 
mosaic  works  is  different  in  different  places  ;  for  sometimes  he  assigns  to 
the  Barberina  Enropa  the  second  place,  sometimes  he  sets  the  mosaics  of 
Pompeii  above  the  mosaic  picture  of  ^e  Doves,  and  sometimes  he  makes 
them  equal  to  each  other. — K 

3.  Aifter  the  author's  time  several  other  mosaic  works  were  disinterred 
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in  different  locditfea ;  among  them  the  monie  of  Otrlooli,  now  in  tho  Pio- 
Clement  moMom,  it  anqaestiooably  the  Urgest  (Tom.  VII.  taT.  46).  Bat 
thoee  which  were  dog  up  in  Adiim's  riUa,  of  which  the  Count  Marefoachi 
haa  three  rery  heantiful  onea,  are  atiU  better.  The  moat  beaotiful  how- 
ever of  all  of  them,  and  perhapa  of  all  in  the  woiid,  waa  found  in  the  same 
Tilla  and  taken  into  the  Pio-Olemeut  muaeonL  On  it  are  repreapnted  four 
dramatic  maaka,  aunounded  hy  a  border  of  leavea  of  wondroua  beantj 
(Tom.  VII.  tar.  iS).  In  the  ricinity  of  Tivoli  waa  found  also  another 
mosaic  work,  which  belonga  lo  Signor  De  Angelia  ;  it  repreeenta  Egyptian 
aubjecta,  like  the  moaaica  mentioned  by  Orlandi  (Nardini,  JSoma  AnHea^ 
lib.  7,  cap^  S,  reg.  18,  p.  888),  and  the  moaaic  of  Paleatrina  cited  above. 
Some  of  them  are  formed  of  natoml  atonea  intennixed  with  little  bita  of 
glaas-paate.  —  F. 

4.  Such  an  attempt  would  certainly  have  been  aa  fruitleae  aa  would  be  the 
endeavor  to  return  to  nature  and  aimplicity  by  imitating  the  worics  of  the 
old  Florentine  and  German  artiBta.  It  ia  much  more  probable  that  Adrian 
—  either  for  the  purpoae  of  encouraging  the  worahip  of  the  Egyptian  dei- 
tiea,  or  even  to  indulge  a  caprice — ordered  imagea  of  the  Egyptian  deitiea 
to  be  made  and  erected.  On  aoch  an  occaaion  the  aitiata  were  obliged 
neceaearily  to  adhere  to  the  forma  cuatomary  in  Egypt,  for  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  faahioned  E!g3rptian  deitiea.  But  they  beautified  them, 
and  gave  to  all  the  parte  better  proportiona ;  in  abort,  they  applied  the 
rolea  of  Greek  art  aa  far  aa  the  aubjects  admitted  of  their  application.  The 
figurea  of  Egyptian  etyle  which  were  executed  in  the  timea  of  the  Ptolemiea, 
probably  by  Greek  artiate,  had  already  exhibited  theaame  reaolt.  —  Gx&m. 
Ed. 

6.  The  BtDiilarity  of  theae  figurea,  which  are  now  in  the  Pio^ement 
muaeum,  with  the  authentic  portraita  of  Antinoili^  ia  not  admitted  by  more 
modem  antiquariana.  — Gbrm.  Ed. 

(See  Book  II.  chap.  3,  1 10.) 

6.  The  Centaur  repreaented  aa  the  older,  whoae  handa,  like  thoae  of  the 
celebrated  Boigheae  Centaur,  an  tied  behind  hia  back,  ia  of  a  nobler  char* 
acter.  The  one  who  is  figured  aa  the  younger  ooReaponda  in  character  with 
the  Fauna  of  a  more  common  kind.  The  reaolute  induatry  of  the  maater 
is  aeen  especially  in  the  hair  of  the  two  figurea,  whoae  locka  are  toilsomely 
hollowed  beneath  in  an  extreme  degree^  and  bored  through,  ao  that  they 
atand  partly  detached. 

Yiaconti  in  the  PuhClemeiU  Museum  (Tom.  I.  tav.  52,  p.  89),  in  which 
he  makea  known  a  Centaur  of  white  marble  which  in  ahape  and  attitude 
niaemblea  the  younger  one  jnat  mentioned,  offers  the  conjecture  that  it, 
together  with  the  one  in  the  Boighese  villa,  may  be  a  copy  from  the  firat, 
the  one  in  the  CapitoUne  muaeum.  We  cannot  poaaibly  agree  with  him  ;  we 
are  much  rather  inclined  to  maintain  the  contrary,  at  leaat  in  regard  to  the 
Borghese  figure,  aa  the  result  of  repeated  careful  examination.  The  fonna 
of  the  latter  are  more  finiahed,  tender,  balanced,  the  handling  more  inteU 
ligent,  and  the  expreasion  more  animated  and  full  of  soul,  than  in  that 
older  one  of  the  CapitoUne.  If  therefore  either  waa  copied  from  the  other, 
the  Borgheae  muat  have  been  the  original  for  the  CapitoUne.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

7.  They  were  also  represented  aeated  on  an  eagle,  like  Titna  on  hia 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Campo  Vaodno  (Bartoli»  Admir.  AiUiq,  Mom^  tab. 
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9)»  or  on  %  winged  boiae^  as  it  appean  from  ooina,  rilim»  and  other  an- 
cient monnmenta  (Schoepfluu,  Comnient,  Hi$L  ei  Orii,  de  JpotheoH  Im» 
percU,  Roman.,  cap.  4,  p.  84,  tab.  1,  11).  The  empieaaea  on  coins  are 
borne  by  a  peacock.  —  F. 

8.  Although  we  must  concede  much  merit  to  the  celebrated  Antinoils  in 
the  Caaali  Tilla,  yet  we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  the  finest  statue  of  him. 
Another  figure  of  the  beautiful  favorite,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Far- 
nese  palace,  and  was  then  taken  to  Naples,  has  more  elegant  forms,  more 
flowing  outlines,  and  shows  more  tenderness  in  the  handling.  The  cele* 
brated  Antluoiis  in  the  Capitoline  museum  may  indeed,  as  regards  the 
head,  —  because  no  attempt  is  made  here  except  to  produce  a  likeness,  — 
be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Casali  the  superiority  of  nobler  features  and  a 
grander  style  of  the  forms  ;  but  the  limbe  of  the  former  generally  are  more 
elegant,  have  more  harmony,  the  shape  is  more  graceful,  and  the  propor- 
tions are  regarded  by  many  artists  as  classical.  The  great  statue  discov- 
ered  by  Hamilton  at  Palestrina,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Brascbi,  asserts  and  certainly  deserves  its  superiority  also  over  the  Casali 
Antinoils.  —  Oebm.  Ed. 

9.  Bottari,  Mu8.  CapU,^  Tom.  II.  tav.  86,  p.  85. 

It  was  found  on  the  Esquiline  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Hartino  ai  Monti 
(Aldrwandi  SkUue,  p.  117).  —  F. 

Visconti  {Mua.  Pio-Clem.,  Tom.  I.  p.  9)  believes  that  this  monument 
represents  a  Mercury.  The  objections  mads  by  Winckelmann  to  the  feet 
of  the  figure  are  not  wholly  unfounded,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
hair  does  not  form  any  really  good  masses  of  light  and  shade  ;  above  the 
forehead  towards  the  crown  of  the  head  it  is  somewhat  too  bushy,  snd 
lower  down  towards  the  ears  smoother,  as  we  see  it  on  most  of  the  portraits 
of  the  Roman  Cieaars,  and  as  in  these  it  is  also  arranged  in  straight  lines 
around  the  forehead.  The  end  of  the  nose,  although  uniiyured,  is  still 
not  of  the  handsomest  shape,  and  the  toes  are  knobby.  If  we  observe  with 
earnest  attention  the  face,  the  body,  the  hips,  we  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  beauties  of  these  parts,  be  led  by  this  more  than  by  any  other  celebrated 
antique  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  a  good  imitation  of  a  masterpiece  not 
known  to  us,  but  yet  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  especially  since  several 
other  similar  figures  are  found.  —  Germ.  £d. 

10.  In  regard  to  this  passage  Visconti  remarks  (Mus,  Pio-Clem,,  Tom. 
YI.  p.  60)  that  the  colossal  head  of  Adrian  in  the  Boighese  villa  may  in- 
deed have  larger  dimensions  than  the  head  of  him,  also  colossal,  in  the  Pio- 
Clement  museum,  but  that  the  latter  is  better  executed  and  preserved. 

There  are  three  admirable  bust-portraits  of  Adrian  in  the  Capitoline 
museum.  In  the  first,  with  alabaster  drapery,  he  is  somewhat  more  aged 
than  we  are  accustomed  usually  to  see  him  ;  the  drawing  of  the  eyes  is 
somewhat  harder,  and  a  few  wrinkles  are  indicated  about  them.  The  nose, 
the  chin,  a  portion  of  the  under  lip,  and  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  head, 
are  restorations ;  probably  the  breast  a]so  did  not  belong  originally  to  the 
head.  The  second  bust  is  better  than  the  first ;  a  loftier  sentiment,  a 
nobler  spirit,  and  a  better  style,  predominate  in  it ;  the  workmanship  also 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding  bust ;  the  glorious  Medusa^head  which 
ornaments  the  armed  breast  makes  this  admirable  monument  still  more 
valuable.    The  nose  is  repaired ;  also  two  locks  of  hair  upon  the  forehead. 
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and  Um  Uiger  part  of  the  can;  the  chin,  which  waa  damaged  on  the  rig^t 
aide,  has  been  mended  with  atucoo  ;  no  leatoiations  are  obaenrahle  on  the 
head  of  the  Hediua,  yet  the  noee,  month,  and  chin  have  anffered  some- 
what, The  third  buat  has  remained  entirely  uniigured,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip  of  the  noee,  which  is  a  restoration  ;  and  the  hair  and  beard  have 
been  elaborated  with  exceeding  diligence.  Besidea  these  best  examples, 
the  Capitoline  musenm  can  also  show  a  face  of  Adrian  executed  in  wax- 
colored  alabaster,  of  which  mention  haa  been  made  above  (Book  VII.  cb.  1, 
1 19).  A  fourth  well-executed  bust  stands  in  the  chamber  of  Egyptian 
monumenta,  and  in  the  large  hall  there  is  found  a  heroic  statue  of  him.  — 
Gbrk.  Ed. 

11.  It  has  gone  into  the  Pio>Clement  muaenoL  —  GsEX.  Eo. 

12.  The  words  "and  are  aaid  to  be  of  the  earlier  CaBsan'*  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  the  passage,  the  whole  of  which  is  omitted  in  the  Vienna 
edition.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  Buonarroti  cites  two  of  these  medallions,  hollowed  out  in  the  form 
of  boxes  (OsMTT.  Idoric^  tav.  86,  no.  4,  5),  one  of  Commodus,  and  the 
other  of  Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus.  In  the  explanation 
(page  418),  in  which  he  mentions  another  auch  medal  of  Nero,  antione 
of  Commodus,  he  also  oifen  the  coigectnre  that  they  may  have  aerred 
especially  for  perfume  boxea.  —  F. 
14.  Exeerpta  e  Dio  CfamuM,  lib.  69,  cap.  4.  Suid.,  vid.  AS^ior^r 
Adrian,  who  as  a  critic  seemingly  played  the  parts  both  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  formed  the  moat  extraordinary  opinions  in  spite  of  the  cultiva- 
tion which  cannot  be  denied  him.  He  had  the  greatest  fondness  for  Anti- 
machua,  a  poet  who  in  his  time  waa  almost  forgotten  ;  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  obscure  and  nearly  unintelligible  aentences  of  this  writer, 
that  he  even  attempted  to  compose  a  Greek  poem  in  a  similar  manner  and 
style.  —  Germ.  £d. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1.  ^A$Xa  ^wrni,  the  rewards  of  the  voiee,  Galen.,  De  PuU,  Difer.  ntb 
InU, 

This  was  done  especially  by  Antoninua  Pius  (Jul.  CapitoL,  In  Anion, 
Pio,  cap.  11).  Marcus  Aurelius  also  appointed  at  Athens,  a  city  to  which 
he  paid  especial  honor,  teachen  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  with  a  yearly 
salary  (Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  71,  p.  814).  Tatian  {OraL  ad  Orcec,  cap.  32, 
p.  70)  rejoices  over  the  laige  yearly  pay  of  the  pliilosophere  of  his  time, 
and  thinks  that  the  reason  why  they  received  so  much  money  waa  that 
they  might  not  wear  their  long  beards  in  vain.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

2.  In  the  first  edition  (p.  412)  there  is  an  addition  to  this  passage  as 
follows  :  *'  Bat  this  statue  of  Thetis  comes  probably  from  a  more  distant 
age  in  art,  as  apparently  do  two  nude  statuea  with  heads  of  Lucius  Yems 
in  the  Mattel  and  Famese  villaa  ;  that  in  the  latter  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  male  figures  from  antiquity."  —  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Spanheim,  Ik  Pneat.  et  Uiu  Jfumism,^  Tom.  II.  Dissertat.  11,  1 18, 
p.  289. 
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Similar  coins  in  gold  are  among  the  finest  and  rarest  (YaiUant^  Numiam, 
Imp,  Ram,,  Tom.  II.  pp.  166,  168).  —  F. 

The  coins  cited  by  Spanheim  are  of  gold,  and  Winckelmann  seems  to 
hare  written  silver  by  a  clerical  error.  Silver  coins  are  indeed  also  found 
(Eckbel.,  CatdL  FauM.  Sen,,  no.  148).  —Z. 

4.  An  admirably  executed  colossal  head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  portion  of 
the  Famese  bequest,  is  in  the  royal  collection  of  antiques  at  Naples,  and 
another,  also  colossal,  in  the  Boi^^hese  palace  at  Rome.  The  Pio-Clement 
museum  contains  a  beautifully  wrought  head  of  natural  size,  the  bust  of 
which  coiTesponds,  but  did  not  originally  belong  to  it  (Tom.  VI.  tav.  48). 
Yisconti  (p.  63)  mentions  yet  another  head  in  the  Chigi  palace,  which  in 
regard  to  workmanship  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Among  the  portraits  of  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  head  in 
the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  YI.  tav.  49)  of  almost  colossal  size,  to 
which  a  modern  bust  has  been  attached,  deservedly  holds  the  first  rank  ; 
it  was  found  in  Adrian's  villa.  Of  nearly  equal  value  is  also  the  bust-por- 
trait of  natural  size  in  the  Capitoline.  The  simply  arranged  hair,  the 
softly  handled  flesh,  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  goodness  and 
kindliness  are  expressed,  produce  a  whole  of  highly  attractive  harmony.  A 
part  of  the  good  effect  of  the  work  as  a  whole  may  indeed  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  head  has  been  preserved  entirely  uniigured. 

The  most  beautiful  public  monument  of  this  age  is  the  temple  in  the 
Yia  Sacra,  Campo  Vaedno,  erected  by  the  Senate  to  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina after  their  deification,  as  Nardini  {Bama  Anlica,  lib.  5,  capw  2,  princ.) 
observes.  The  columns  of  marmo  cipollino  are  the  most  beautiful  in  exist- 
ence. The  other  monument  is  the  pillar  of  red  granite  lying  on  the  earth 
back  of  the  Curia  Innocenziana.  (It  had  suffered  by  fire,  and  the  pieces  of 
it  were  used  some  years  ago  on  other  works.  —  Obrm.  Ed.  )  The  pedestal 
of  the  column,  of  white  marble,  was  carried  to  the  square  of  Monte  Citorio, 
in  the  vicinity,  and  afterwards  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  Y; 
tav.  28-30).  On  the  principal  side  of  this  pedestal  is  represented  in  relief 
the  deification  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  —  F. 

5.  In  the  work,  ScuUnrt  delta  Villa  Borgheae  delta  Pineiana,  Stanza  5, 
no.  20,  21,  the  portraits  of  Lucius  Yerus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  repre- 
sented in  outline.  They  belong  to  the  most  admirable  monuments  of  art 
of  the  time  of  these  Csesars,  and  the  two  colossal  heads  are  actually  cele- 
brated as  great  masterpieces ;  the  flesh  is  softly  and  smoothly  wrought, 
and  finished  in  the  tenderest  and  yet  masterly  manner.  On  the  beard  and 
hair  the  artist  has  expended  an  infinite  amount  of  labor.  Although  both 
were  probably  executed  by  the  same  hand,  and  both  are  excellent,  yet  on 
strict  comparison  we  shall  acknowledge  that  the  figure  of  Lucius  Yerus 
is  the  more  successful,  for  the  artist  seems  to  have  worked  upon  it  with  a 
sort  of  predilection.  The  other  four  portraits  are  busts  of  life-size,  and, 
though  not  so  imposing,  still  exhibit  as  great  an  outlay  of  industry  and 
skill.  All  of  these  monuments  are  in  admirable  preservation ;  the  only 
exception  is  the  restoration  of  one  half  the  nose  on  the  bust-portrait  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  bust-portrait  from  the  Albani  villa  which  represents  Lucius  Yerus  as 
a  youth  {Monum,  Antiq,  du  Mueie  Napot,,  Tom.  III.  pi.  54)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  in  Artistic  merit  and  excellent  execution  to  the  for^in^f 
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moaomenti.  Not  Ian  meritorioat  is  a  biut-portnit  of  M.  Aurelios  as  a 
youth  in  the  Capitolioe  mtueum.  Half  of  the  nose  and  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  an  the  sole  nstorations  ;  and  the  head  has  never  been  sepamted 
Irom  the  bust  A  beautiful  bust-portrait  representing  M.  Aurelius  in  man* 
hood,  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  YI.  tav.  50),  is  pronounced  by 
Visconti  a  true  model  in  portraits  of  this  kind.  The  pleasing  bust  of  the 
younger  Faustina  in  the  Capitoline  is  no  great  beauty,  but  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  life-like.  The  artist  expended  the  utmost  industry  on  the 
execution,  insomuch  that  he  endeav<«ed  to  express  even  the  texture  of  the 
under  garment ;  the  hair  is  handled  with  not  less  diligence.  The  tip  of 
the  noae  alone  is  restored ;  some  insignificant  ii^juries  are  also  observable  on 
the  hair,  the  robe,  and  the  tip  of  the  ear ;  the  head  has  never  been  de- 
tached from  the  body.  —  Gbem.  Eo. 

6.  It  is  in  the  Capitoline  museum,  and  it  is  the  laigest  of  all  the  monn- 
mentain  bronse  that  have  been  preaerved.  It  has  escaped  almost  uniigured 
all  the  misfortunes  which  befell  Rome  and  her  tnssorea  of  art ;  and,  how- 
ever severely  it  may  be  criticised,  it  will  always  be  a  veiy  valuable  work  of 
art.  The  statue  however  is  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  not  free 
from  the  defects  of  taste  of  that  day.  The  attitude  of  the  emperor  is  not 
especially  dignified,  not  indicative  of  a  sovereign  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  seat 
on  horseback  is  somewhat  stiff  and  stooping,  but  his  look  is  gracious,  kind, ' 
and  tranquiL  The  forms  of  the  limbs  seem  to  be  well  studied,  yet  they 
cannot  be  termed  select  or  elegant  The  outstretched  arm  may  also  be 
considered  somewhat  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  other  limbs ;  the  folds  of 
the  robe  are  neatly  arranged,  but  they  are  small  and  crowded,  and  hence 
do  not  form  any  quiet  masses.  It  seems  to  us,  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  that 
it  cannot  aa  a  composition  be  classed  among  the  great  masterpiecea.  But 
the  horse  is  an  admirable  success,  showing  very  great  spirit,  life,  and 
action,  and  seaming  almost  to  move  with  his  rider  from  the  spot.  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

7.  The  Senate  of  Bome  annually  gives  a  bonqnet  to  the  chi4>ter  of  the 
church  of  St  John  of  Lateran  aaa  fealty  in  acknowledgment  of  the  ancient 
right  of  this  church  to  the  statue  of  Marous  Aurelitta.  An  ofilce  was  created 
in  connection  with  it  when  it  was  placed  upon  the  CampidogUo  ;  the  per^ 
son  in  chaige  is  called  Keeper  of  the  Horse,  and  he  receives  a  monthly 
salary  of  ten  dollars.  Another  office,  more  profitable  but  equally  idle,  and 
still  more  ancient,  is  the  Beading  of  Titus  Livy,  which  gives  to  the  reader 
an  annual  income  of  three  hundred  dollars,  paid  from  the  tax  on  salt  Both 
of  these  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Pope,  and  have  been  granted  to  certain 
families  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Bome  ;  the  latter  office  is  held  by  the 
Conti  family,  even  though  no  one  of  them  should  ever  have  seen  a  history 
of  livy.  —  W. 

8.  It  has  much  similarity  in  regard  to  the  treatment  with  the  colossal 
heads  of  Marous  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  (Book  XII.  chap.  2,  §  8),  and 
if  the  assertion  that  the  same  master  may  have  executed  Commodus  also 
should  be  found  too  bold,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  portrait  of  him  is 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist  who  was  formed  in  the  same  school.  We  have 
nothing  further  to  say  in  regard  to  the  workmanship  on  the  face  and  hair. 
The  folds  of  the  dnpery  are  prettily  disposed,  though  small  and  somewhat 
stiff*  and  executed  with  great  carefulness.  —  Gxbm.  Ed. 
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0.  The  latter  colmnn,  which  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Traian  pre- 
▼ionaly  mentioned,  was,  it  is  beliered,  erected  by  the  Senate  in  honor  of 
M.  Aarelius.  It  has  been  engraved  in  copper  by  Sante  Bartoli  (tar.  15), 
with  explanations  by  Bellori.  On  it  is  represented  the  miracle  of  the  rain 
which  the  Danube  legion,  in  the  war  against  the  Quadi,  obtained  from 
heaven,  by  dint  of  prayer,  for  the  array  of  this  emperor  (Tertull.,  Apolog,, 
cap.  5.  ScapuL,  cap.  4.  Euseb.,  EocUtiast.  Sisi,,  lib.  5,  cap.  5.  Xiphilin., 
In  M,  AiU(m.t  p.  275),  and  which  was  also  the  subject  of  a  painting  men- 
tioned by  Themistius  {Oral,  15,  ad  Theodtm,,  p.  191).  The  emperor  was 
represented  with  his  hands  raised  in  the  position  of  a  supplicant ;  some  of 
his  soldiers  were  catching  the  water  in  their  helmets,  and  others  were 
drinking. —F. 

10.  The  head  is  truly  ideal  and  beautiful,  and  the  forms  of  the  body  and 
the  limbs  are  powerful ;  yet  it  has  seemed  to  certain  eonnoisseurs  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  elegant  in  comparison  with  the  head,  and  striking 
errors  in  drawing  are  censured  in  the  child  which  the  hero  carries  on  his 
arm.  The  work  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  a  great  Greek  master, 
but  alter  a  cloee  examination  we  think  the  opinion  not  probable.  We  may 
form  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  true  age  of  the  work  directly  from  the  hair, 
which  is  industriously  treated,  bored  out,  and  hollowed  beneath,  in  the 
manner  usual  perhaps  on  the  monuments  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Adrian, 
and  indirectly  from  the  workmanship  on  the  other  parts,  which  is  not 
opposed  to  such  a  coigecture. 

Visconti  (Mub.  JHo-Olem.,  Tom.  XL  tav.  9,  p.  15)  has  indeed  not  denied 
the  probability  of  the  assertion  that  it  may  be  a  Hercules  with  the  young 
Ajax,  but  he  has  himself  offered  the  conjecture  that  it  may  be  a  Hercules 
with  his  son  Telephus,  as  nearly  similar  groups  occur  on  a  medallion  of 
Midffium  and  on  another  of  Tarsus,  on  which  also  a  doe  is  seen  at  the  feet 
of  Hercules.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

11.  It  formerly  stood  in  the  court  of  the  Famese  polaee,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Naples.  It  is  a  figure  of  almost  colossal  size,  very  well  grouped 
with  the  boy  which  he  carries  upon  his  shoulders  ;  the  action  is  very  ani* 
mated,  but  the  execution  is  not  superior ;  it  is  probably  a  copy  made  in 
later  times  from  some  glorious  antique  original.  —  Gebm.  Ed. 

1 2.  There  must  certainly  still  have  been  living  at  that  time  some  artists 
of  distinction,  perchance  those  who  had  already  become  celebrated  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Yerus,  or  at  least  meritorious  pupils  from  the 
same  schooL  We  find  the  proofs  of  this  belief  in  a  bust-portrait  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  among  the  Gabini  antiquities  {Afcnum.  Oahin,,  no.  87),  in 
another  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  YI.  tav.  58),  and  that  one  of 
the  three  in  the  Capitoline  museum  wliich  is  set  on  a  bust  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful yellow-colored  alabaster.  The  face  of  this  monument  is  generally 
treated  in  a  very  good  manner ;  the  eyes,  it  is  true,  are  not  elegant  in 
shape,  nor  soft  and  flowing  enough  in  outline ;  yet  the  character  of  the 
whole  is  harmonious,  and  the  expression  snimated  and  spiritual.  The  hair 
seems  not  well  joined  to  the  forehead,  an  error  which  may  indeed  be  ob- 
jected also  to  many  heads  of  M.  Aurelius  and  still  eariier  works.  On  the 
left  eyebrow  a  small  injury  is  observable  ;  bo^  ears  and  some  locks  of  hair 
are  restorotioDS.  A  colossal  head  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  is 
in  the  Flo-€lement  museum  (Tom.  YI.  tav.  54),  and  is  also  one  of  the 
most  admirable  monuments  of  the  art  of  this  time. — Qbrm.  Ed. 
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18.   Maffei,  RacoeH.  di  SUUm^  tar.  8. 

It  would  ba  going  too  far  to  entertain  to  onfaTOfsble  an  opinion  of  the 
artists  in  the  reign  of  Septimtiu  Sevenia.  The  artiste  who  ezecated  the 
marble  heads  just  mentioned  (Note  8),  and  the  statue  of  Julia  which  was 
disinterred  at  Ben-Gazi  in  Africa  (Book  YIII.  chap.  8,  |  16),  were  cer- 
tainly qualilied  for  such  work ;  and  as  we  see  skill,  pains,  and  industry 
expended  on  thoee  marble  monuments,  especially  on  the  accessories,  the 
hair,  besrd,  and  drapery,  so  also  the  aooessories  of  the  bronze  figure  men- 
tioned here  receive  the  laiger  ah^re  of  the  artist's  care,  for  the  coverings  of 
the  feet  are  richly  ornamented,  and  the  ornaments  themselves  are  finished 
with  the  utmost  nicety.  —  Oerx.  Ed. 

14.  A  great  many  copies  of  excellent  ancient  works  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  the  time  of  Caracalla  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  with  them 
the  Baths  named  after  him  (Spartian.,  In  AtUan^  CkuraeeU,,  cap.  9).  For 
there  formerly  stood  in  the  court  of  the  Fameae  palace  a  moderate  figure  of 
Hercules,  nearly  resembling  in  attitude  and  size  the  celebrated  work  of 
Olycon,  the  Atreus  mentioned  above,  another  hero  putting  his  foot  on  a 
helmet,  a  female  figure  with  a  garland  of  flowers  about  her  head,  and  lasUy, 
in  the  portico  towards  the  Tiber,  the  sfore-mentioned  Urania  (Book  V. 
chap.  2,  §  17).  All  these  figures  are  colossal,  and  were,  as  it  is  said,  found 
within  the  circnit  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  execution  of  these 
works,  which  are  now  in  Naples,  is  ordinary  ;  they  show,  it  is  true,  me- 
chanical dexterity,  but  none  of  the  skill  that  is  inspired  by  the  feelings. 

A  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  among  the  Gabini  antiquities  is  held  by 
Visoonti  {letmographie,  Tom.  II.  p.  52)  to  be  a  copy  made  in  Carscalla's 
time  from  the  original  of  Lysippus.  It  is  not  indeed  a  superior  work,  but 
yet  it  is  treated  with  more  detail  and  with  greater  tenderness  than  the  slmost 
colossal  figures  just  mentioned ;  it  is  on  the  other  band  even  less  than  the 
natural  size.  The  bust-portraits  of  Caracalla,  the  celebrated  one  which 
went  from  the  Famese  palace  to  Naplea,  a  similsr  one  in  the  Pio-Clement 
museum  (Tom.  YI.  tav.  55),  and  a  third  with  a  bust  of  porphyry  in  the 
CapitoUne  museum,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  at  that  time  at  least  there 
was  still  living  an  artist  very  distinguished  in  the  making  of  portraits.  It 
may  be  said  that  be  was  a  real  wonder  of  his  sge,  and  through  him  sit 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  hare  bloomed  anew.  For  these  three  portraits 
are  better  even  in  workmanship  and  style  than  those  of  Septimins  Sevems 
above  mentioned,  and  in  regard  to  the  admirable  presentation  of  character, 
as  well  as  to  the  animated  spiritual  expression,  are  true  masterpieces. 
Even  in  the  hair  and  drapery  we  notice  a  praiseworthy  manner.  —  Germ. 
Ed. 

16.  Helipgabalus  seems  to  have  made  eren  art  tributary  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  pleasures,  for  he  owned  silver  vases  on  which  the  most 
Toluptuous  figures  and  subjects  were  wrought  in  relief  (Lamprid.,  In  Heli(h 
gab,f  cap.  19).  He  degraded  art  even  further  by  wearing  on  his  shoes 
gems  which  had  been  engraved  by  celebrated  artists  {loc.  ciL  cap.  23).  — 
Gxrm.  Ed. 

16.   Lamprid.,  In  ffeliogah.,  cap.  4» 

Yisconti  thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  likeness  of  Heliogabalus  in  a 
marble  bust  of  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  YI.  tST.  66,  p.  20). 
Another  bust  of  him  is  in  the  CapitoUne,  bat  the  former  more  resemUea 
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the  heads  of  this  emperor  occurring  on  coins.  A  figure  of  Venns,  which 
probably  represents  the  mother  of  Heliogabalns,  Julia  Soemia  or  Soiemis, 
was  found  at  Palestrina  and  taken  into  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (tar.  51, 
p.  99).  —  Gekm.  Ed. 

17.  Lamprid.,  In  Alex.  Sever. ^  cap.  26. 

Alexander  Severus,  an  especial  lover  of  the  Greek  language  (Ibid.,  cap. 
80  and  84),  a  skilful  draughtsman,  a  connoisseur  in  music,  familiar  with 
mathematics,  and  in  every  way  a  promoter  of  knowledge  (Ibid.,  cap.  35  and 
44),  gave  also  to  artists  employment  and  encouragement  He  adorned 
Rome  with  a  laige  number  of  splendid  buildings  (Ibid.,  cap.  25  and  26), 
and  erected  many  colossal  statues  in  the  city,  as  he  sought  artists  every- 
where ;  to  the  earlier  deified  emperors  he  also  erected  statues  of  them  on 
foot  and  on  horse,  on  the  forum  of  Nerva  ;  he  had  their  deeds  recorded  on 
brazen  columns,  and  he  put  the  images  of  celebrated  men  and  noble  per- 
sons in  both  of  the  chapels  in  which  he  kept  his  Lares,  or  household  gods 
(Ibid.,  cap.  29-31).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  Fea  (Tom.  II.  p.  403)  makes  the  remark  that  a  beautiful  bust-por- 
trait in  the  Pio-CIement  museum,  found  at  Otricoli,  is  a  likeness  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  But  this  portrait  is  no  other  than  the  one  which  Yisconti 
has  just  named  a  Heliogabalus.  An  attempt  was  made  by  means  of  a 
restoration  of  the  nose  to  make  it  resemble  Alexander  Severus.  Fea  speaks 
also  of  an  admirable  bust-portrait  of  this  emperor  with  a  robe,  veatilo  virUe, 
which  was  removed  from  Rome  into  the  gallery  at  Florence,  where  there 
was  already  another  bust  of  him  in  armor.  The  question  is.  Are  these  two 
monuments  really  authentic  likenesses  of  Alexander  Severus  ?  Whether 
they  are  or  not,  they  are  at  least  works  of  this  late  age,  and  of  an  age  when 
art  was  in  its  decline.  As  such,  they  may  always  be  considered  worthy  of 
praise,  for  as  a  whole  they  are  harmonious  and  spirited,  although  the  draw- 
ing of  the  parts  seems  to  be  defective.  The  first  bust-portrait  with  a  man- 
tle is  in  good  preservation ;  of  the  other  with  armor,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  a 
portion  of  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  both  ears,  have  been  repaired. 

The  Pio-Clement  museum  (Tom.  YI.  tav.  57,  p.  71)  has  two  bust-por- 
traits of  Julia  Mammfta.  The  bust  in  the  Capitoline,  to  which  without 
any  reason  the  name  of  Manila  Scantilla  has  been  given,  must  also  be 
counted  among  her  portraits.  This  monument  is  wrought  with  extraor- 
dinary labor ;  but  the  hair  is  stiff,  the  fieshy  parts  not  defined,  soft,  and 
polished ;  the  drapery  is  disposed  in  numerous  small  intricate  folds.  — r 
Germ.  Ed. 

19.  The  proofs  in  regard  to  the  name  given  to  this  statue,  of  which  the 
head  is  new,  may  be  seen  in  Yignoli,  Dissert,  de  Anno  1,  Imp,  Sev,  Alex, 
quern  pres/erl  cathedra  marm.  St.  Hippolyt.  Ep,  in  Bibl.  Vatic.  4  Roma, 
1712.  —  W. 

20.  Monum.  Aniiq.  du  Muaie  NdpoL,  Tom.  III.  pi.  75.  Yisconti  {Mvs. 
JHo-CUm.,  Tom.  III.  p.  79)  has  suggested  doubts  in  regard  to  the  name 
applied  to  this  statue.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  entirely  different 
fnirn  the  fashion  prevailing  at  that  time,  and  since  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  which  may  be  ascertained  clearly  enough  from  the  coins  of  the 
time  ;  and  hence  he  conjectures  that  the  statue  might  have  been  erected 
to  an  entirely  different  man  from  Pupienus,  perhaps  to  a  lieutenant  in  the 
provinces,  who,  either  on  account  of  his  merit  or  from  flattery,  might  ha^e 
been  represented  under  the  form  of  a  beneficent  Genius.  —  Gzrm.  £d. 
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SI.  TrebelL  Polllon.,  In  Oallien»,  ctp.  1.  WeiMf  fonn  an  idm  of  the 
tute  in  art  of  Oallieniia  from  the  account  given  by  Trebellioa  PoUio  (cap. 
18)  of  the  coloeeal  atatoe  which  thia  eroperDr  wiahed  to  erect  to  himself  on 
the  summit  of  the  Esquiline.  It  waa  intended  to  represent  him  as  the 
Sun-god,  but  it  waa  only  begnn ;  it  remained  unfinished  because  the  whole 
enterprise  appeared  laughable  ^Jid  absurd  to  hia  soecessors,  Clandina  and 
Anrelian.  —  Gsrm.  Ed. 

22.  It  18  held  by  Viaeonti  to  be  a  head  of  Trebonianus  Oallus»  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tnyan  Deeiua  (Book  VIIL  chap.  2,  |  21,  note).  The  CapitoUne 
mnsenm  contains  a  marble  bust-portrait  of  Gallicnna  which  Visoonti  {Mui. 
PithCUm,,  Tom.  VI.  p.  68)  acknowledgea  to  be  genuine.  The  eyes  are 
badly  drawn,  and  the  artist,  although  knowing  how  to  handle  the  marble 
with  suiBcient  dexterity,  seems  to  hare  been  deficient  in  other  requisite 
qualifications.  —  Gbuc  Ed. 

28.  Trebellitts  Pollio  ( FUa  TUi),  who  gives  this  aoooont,  saya :  C^fiM 
iMuam  in  iemplo  Venens  adhuc  videnMu  Argolieam  md  auralam, — 
'^Whose  statue  we  see  yet  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  Aigolic  but  gilded." 
Bandelet  {VuiUiU  <ie$  Fcyag.,  Tom.  I.  p.  123)  has  made  an  extensiFe 
inquiry  as  to  the  word  ArgciiCf  but  I  beliere  that  the  reading  should  be 
ArgiliaceOf  so  that  the  statue  wonld  have  been  made  of  clay  or  terra  ootta, 
and  then  gilded  ;  and  I  have  since  learned  that  a  German  scholar  who  is  an 
honor  to  his  country  (Triller.,  Oftserv.  OrU»,  lib.  i,  cap.  6)  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  —  W. 

Pacciaudi  {Monum.  fdoponn,,  Tom.  II.  ppw  44)  refiitea  Triller*a  sugges- 
tion. —  F. 

24.  Even  the  workshops  of  sculptors  have  been  found  containing  statues 
not  yet  completed,  and  lying  near  them  the  chips  which  were  struck  off 
during  the  work,  and  also  chisels  and  other  tools.  In  the  year  1796  Mr. 
Hamilton  caused  excavationa  to  be  made  not  far  from  the  so-called  sep- 
ulchre of  Nero,  near  the  place  where  had  been  previoudy  found  the  admi- 
rable colossal  beads  and  bust-portraits  of  M.  Aurelius'  and  L.  Varus,  now 
in  the  Boighese  collection.  Besides  seversl  valuable  fragments  and  some 
columns,  among  which  were  two  of  Oriental  wax-colored  alabaster,  the 
Urgeat  yet  found  of  this  valuable  stone,  there  were  discovered  walls  painted 
with  various  colors,  sometimes  with  a  vermilion  ground  on  which  were 
painted  white  and  gold  volutea  intermingled  with  green  foliage,  and  some- 
times with  a  light  blue  ground,  which  probably  had  golden  ornaments. 
On  other  walls  there  were  purple-red  compartments  surrounded  by  bauda 
of  different  colors  ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  dug  up  a  small  pot  entirely 
full  of  the  same  dark  purple  color  with  which  the  compartments  were 
painted,  as  though  the  artist  had  been  driven  from  his  work  by  the  ashes 
that  filled  the  building.  —  Gerk.  Ed. 

26.  According  to  Fee's  copjecture,  this  inscription  may  be  read  as  fol- 
lows :  Procurante  Creeeente  Uberto.  But  he  says  nothing  about  the  omis- 
sion of  the  letter  "  v  '*  from  the  name  Minioivai ;  so  that  the  inscription 
when  restored  would  read  :  — 

Bob  raia  UlttMrrf 

pnewsaie  OnsetBto  llberta^  NoBMeo  1. 

•<  To  the  earoofMlntcliM  from  bit  agent,  (be  ftitdBMaOiiSMBS     Ifo.  l**CP>eb>Wyora 
eeiw%nineBt  of  blocks  of  aMrMe).  —  Ta. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1.  It  may  pass  for  a  great  msBterpiece  of  i^  tune.  It  is  trae  that  the 
fonns  of  the  limbs  are  heavy,  eren  somewhat  damsyi  bat  the  attitude  of 
the  figure  is  simple  and  natiual,  and  deserves  to  be  heartily  praised.  The 
left  hand  and  right  arm  seem  to  be  modem ;  the  nose  and  chin  are  much 
injured ;  the  hair  is  pretty  well  done,  is  smooth,  and  without  any  free 
huge  locks  ;  consequentiy  there  is  no  variety  in  it.  The  crown  of  oak- 
leaves  which  ornaments  the  head  is  hollowed  out  by  boring  a  number  of 
holes  around  and  beneath  the  leaves,  — a  censurable  manner  which  may 
be  seen  on  many  monuments  of  the  later  sge.  —  Gbbm.  Ed.  ' 

2.  The  statues  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Baths  of  Oonstantine 
on  the  Quirinal,  and  as  they  are  youthful  figures,  and  the  workmanship  on 
tiiem  really  indicates  a  late  date,  they  have  been  held  to  be  portraits  of  the 
sons  of  Oonstantine.  The  art  and  style  of  these  monuments  are  veiy  similar 
in  quality  to  those  of  the  foregoing  statue. 

The  rilievi  on  the  triumphal  arch  t)f  Oonstantine,  which  were  not  pil- 
fered from  monuments  of  Tngan,  but  are  actually  new  works,  are  far  in- 
ferior to  the  statues  just  mentioned,  and  are  barbarously  ungainly  and 
misshapen.  Engravings  of  them  may  be  found  in  Bartoli  {Admir,  AtU, 
Itom.  Cab.  10).  — Germ.  Ed. 

8.  Of  the  remains  which  were  seen  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the 
Bospigliosi  palace,  where  the  Baths  of  Oonstantine  were,  and  of  the  pieces 
that  were  cut  out  when  a  new  wing  was  added  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  palace  in  which  they  are.  now  preserved  (Ficoroni,  Le  Veatigie  di 
Itoma  AnL,  libw  1,  cap.  29,  p.  128),  fourteen  are  found  copied  by  Cameron 
{Denription  dea  Bains  des  Eomaifu,  pi.  40-58),  and  colored  engravings  of 
twelve  of  them  were  published  at  Siome  in  1780  by  Marco  Oarloni.  But  in 
both  instances  the  representations  of  these  pictures  are  embellished,  for 
the  originals  are  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  well  preserved.  —  F. 

4.  Spence,  PolymU,  Dial,  8,  p.  105. 

5.  Buimanni,  SyUog,  J^nd.,  Tom.  V.  p.  198,  Epist.  176. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  an  acute  diplomatist,  this  manuscript  be- 
longs to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  The  Vatican  manuscript  of  Terence 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  comic  drama  of  the  ancients,  and  presumed 
to  be  copied  from  more  ancient  manuscripts,  probably  belongs  to  the  sixth 
century.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

6.  There  are  probably  two  buildings  confounded  here  with  each  other, 
-«the  church  of  St  Agnes,  which  wss  erected  by  Oonstantine  at  the 
request  of  St  Oonstantia  (Ambros.,  Oper,,  Tom.  lY.  Col.  598.  BoUan- 
dist.  Die  21  Jan.,  Tom.  11.  p.  858,  not  16.  Anastas.,  Tn  Viia  St.  SilveS' 
iri,  Tom.  I.  sect.  42,  p.  46),  and  the  nei^boring  building,  in  which  she 
was  baptized  and  also  buried.  This  was  likewise  erected  by  Oonstantine, 
ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  church  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  as  some  maintain,  whose  body  he  had  deposited 
there  in  an  urn  of  porphyry.  However  the  marble  inscription  over  the  door 
of  the  edifice  shows  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  a  church  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  in  1526  (Nardini,  Eom.  Awtie,,  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  p.  154).  As 
Constantina,  another  daughter  of  Constantino,  was  buried  there,  Valesius 
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(AmmiaiL  ICanell.,  lib.  21»  princ)  mi^t  henoe  hare  nuned  tlie  bmildiqg 
after  her,  and  not  after  Confltantia.  —  P. 

7.  The  two  candelabra  which  were  in  the  manaoleom  of  St  Constuitia 
oatside  the  walk  of  Borne,  together  with  two  of  the  three  which  stood  in 
the  neighboring  ohorch  of  St.  ilgnes,  hare  been  placed  in  the  Pto-Clement 
innaeam  (Tom.  Vll.  tay.  89,  40).  The  third  still  remains  in  the  church. 
Like  the  others,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  three  sides  of  its  pedestal  with 
Amorini,  terminating  in  fioweri  and  foliage ;  one  of  them  holds  in  its  hsnds 
doves,  and  a  abort  crooked  stick  like  the  one  the  Mme  Thalia  nsoallj 
carries ;  another  holds  fruits,  and  the  third  is  occupied  in  tying  a  band 
about  his  forehead.  The  workmanship  on  these  figures  is  of  unoommoD 
beauty,  and  the  treatment  of  the  foliage  as  well  as  of  the  figures  is  masterly 
in  the  highest  degree.  Two  candelabra  pedestals,  ornamented  in  m  similar 
manner,  which  also  are  admirably  executed,  may  be  found  among  tha 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Borghese  villa  (Book  IX.  chap.  2,  |  22;  note). 
—  Germ.  Ed. 

8.  According  to  Yiscontl  (Mui.  PuhCnem.,  Tom.  Yll.  tar.  11, 12,  pu  19^ 
the  urn  iseleren  Roman  palms  and  three  fingers  long  (12  ft  2.43  in.)  ;  the 
height  the  socle  included,  which  is  modem,  is  ten  palms  (7  ft  8  in.). 
At  first  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  church  or  mausoleum  of  St  Constant]a» 
until  Pope  Alexander  lY.  remoyed  it  into  the  niche  opposite  the  door,  and 
put  an  altar  in  the  place  of  it  Pope  Julius  II.  intended  to  remove  it  to 
the  Lateran,  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  it  after  his  death.  But 
he  died  before  the  removal  was  effected,  and  so  the  monument  remained  in 
its  old  place  until  Pius  YI.  incorporated  it  into  the  museum  so  richly 
endowed  by  him.  -— Qb&m.  Ed. 

9.  Now  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Book  YIL  chap.  1, 1 25,  note).  — 
Obem.  Ed. 

10.  Spartian.,  In  Anton,  CaracaU,^  cap.  9. 

Many  beautiful  statues,  and  especially  those  which  embdlished  the 
Famese  palace,  the  so-cslled  Flora,  the  two  Hercules  (Flaminio  Yaccs, 
Memarie,  no.  23),  the  Famese  Bull  so  called,  the  pretended  Commodua  as 
a  gladiator,  and  seversl  others,  were  discovered  during  the  excavations 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Baths  of  Carscalla^ 
in  1540  and  subsequently.  It  is  probable,  as  Haym  believes  {Temrro 
BrUann^  Tom.  I.  Atene.  no.  87,  p>  188),  that  the  statue  of  Hercules  was 
brought  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  by  order  of  Caracalla  set  up  in  his 
Baths  ;  for  prior  to  his  reign  this  figure  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  and  subsequently  on  the  ooins  of  Caracalla,  6or« 
dianus  Pius,  Gallienus,  and  Maximianus,  but  no  longer  on  Greek  coina. 
Yftsari  fn  his  Lift  of  Michael  Atngelo  (Tom.  YI.  p.  263)  ssserts  that  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull  was  discovered  in  1546.  —  F. 

11.  The  splendid  and  richly  endowed  temple  of  the  Sun  which  Aureliaa 
erected  in  Rome  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  this  time 
(Zosim.,  lib.  1,  cap.  61.  Yopisc,  In  Aurel,,  cap.  5,  85,  89).  Entropius 
also  and  othera  mention  it,  but  no  one  designates  the  exact  site  on  which  it 
stood. 

The  rains  mentioned  belong  however  to  a  better  sge  in  art  They  con- 
sist of  the  outermost  lower  end  of  a  pediment,  of  a  portion  of  the  friese  and 
architnve  belonging  to  the  pediment,  and  of  the  leaves  of  capitals  of  Co- 
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rinthian  piksters.  Not  only  are  the  architectonic  proportions  commend- 
able, but  the  workmanahip  also  on  the  ornaments  deserves  mention  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  The  artist,  in  order  to  render 
ererything  distinctly  visible,  to  produce  the  due  effect  at  a  distance,  and 
to  impart  force  and  life  to  the  shadows,  has  with  much  judgment  brought 
all  the  foliage  well  forward,  hollowed  beneath  it,  and  even  in  many  places 
broken  through  it ;  moreover  he  handl^  his  tools  with  unusual  boldness 
and  certainty.  —  Germ.  £d. 

12.  Architecture  in  particular  found  support  and  patronage  at  Constan- 
tinople even  in  those  ages  when  the  plastic  arts  had  sunken  into  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  We  read  in  the  histories  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  ac- 
eouuta  of  buildings  of  astonishing  magnitude,  splendor,  and  beauty. 
These  qualities  especially  distinguished  the  palace  of  Justinian  II.  among 
the  numerous  edifices  erected  by  him  ;  the  waUs  of  it  were  overlaid  with 
gilded  bronze  and  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  entire  floor  was  of  marble. 
He  however  was  surpassed  by  one  of  his  successors,  Theophilus.  This 
emperor  built  the  celebrated  Buooleon,  in  which  stood  a  bronze  lion  seizing 
a  cow,  the  summer-palace,  Bruos,  the  palace  named  the  Pearl,  the  Penta- 
puigion,  the  Karian  palace,  and  the  Triconchus.  To  the  last  building 
adjoined  the  colonnade  of  the  Sigma,  and  an  acoustic  structure  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  latter.  At  the  Triconchus  and  Sigma,  Theophilus  con- 
structed a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  was  set  in  silver.  Below  it  was  an 
eminence  on  which  seats  could  be  placed  for  his  courtiers,  and  to  which 
there  led  up  a  flight  of  steps  of  white  marble  from  Proconnesus.  The  foun- 
tain was  supported  by  two  slender  columns,  on  which  stood  two  bronze 
lions,  from  whose  mouths  water  flowed,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  cool- 
ness over  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Sigma  (Fr.  Schlosser,  OeaehichU 
der  BUderdHrmenden  Kaiaer,  Seit  102,  no.  500-502).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  In  general  the  heathen  religion  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter 
years  of  Ck>nstantine's  life,  when  he  took  some  cruel  and  violent  measures 
against  the  pagans, — his  agents  breaking  open  their  temples,  carrying 
away  from  them  everything  of  value,  melting  down  works  of  valuable 
bronze,  and  breaking  to  pieces  statues  of  marble  (Euseb.,  De  VUa  CondaML, 
Vol.  III.  cap.  54).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  The  more  ancient  statues  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  sixty  were 
specially  celebrated,  were  carried  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  by  Con- 
stantine  ;  the  others  were  from  Nicomedia,  Athens,  Cyzicum,  Cesarea, 
Tralles,  Sardis,  Sebastia,  Satala,  Antiochia  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Attalia,  Tyana,  Iconium,  Nicea  in  Bithynia,  from  Sicily,  in  short 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Anonym.,  lib.  8,  princ.  In  Banduri 
Imper.  OrietUal.  nve  Antiq,  CanstarUinap.,  p.  41).  — Germ.  Ed. 

15.  Fabretti,  Ifucript.,  cap.  8,  no.  292,  p.  163  ;  no.  518,  p.  209. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  bad  habit  which  began  in  the  fourth  century 
of  adapting  the  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  emperors  to  their  successors, 
even  on  public  monuments,  merely  by  a  change  of  the  names  (Gothofred., 
Ejnst,  de  Interdieta  Christ,  cum  Oeni,  Oommunione,  deque  PwUiJUxUu 
Maxim,  inter  Opera  Jurid,,  Min.  Coll.  576.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  Tom.  III. 
Anno  812,  no.  17,  p.  520) .  To  this  fourth  century  applies  in  an  especial 
degree  the  statement  made  by  St  Jerome  (Comment  in  Jbacue^  lib.  2, 
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(AmmiaiL  lCanen.»  lib.  21,  princ )  mi^t  henoe  Iultb  named  the  Voflding 
liter  her,  and  not  after  Conatantut.  —  P. 

7.  The  two  candelabra  which  wera  in  the  manaoleom  of  St  Conatantia 
ontaide  the  walla  of  Rome,  together  with  two  of  the  three  which  stood  in 
the  neighboring  choich  of  St.  ilgnea,  have  been  placed  in  the  Pio-Clement 
moaeum  (Tom.  VII.  taT.  89,  40).  The  third  atill  remains  in  the  chorcL 
Like  the  others,  it  ia  ornamented  on  the  three  aides  of  ita  pedeatal  with 
Amorini,  tenninating  in  flowers  and  foliage ;  one  of  them  holds  in  ita  handa 
dorea,  and  a  abort  crooked  stick  like  the  one  the  Muse  Thalia  oaoaUj 
carries ;  another  holda  fruita,  and  the  third  ia  occupied  in  tying  a  band 
about  his  forehead.  The  workmanship  on  these  figuiea  is  of  nnoommon 
beauty,  and  the  treatment  of  the  foliage  aa  well  aa  of  the  figures  is  maaterij 
in  the  highest  degree.  Two  candelabra  pedestala,  ornamented  in  a  aimilar 
manner,  which  also  are  admirably  executed,  may  be  found  among  the 
ancient  monumenta  of  the  Boigheae  yilla  (Book  IX.  chap.  2,  |  22^  note). 
—  Okrm.  £d. 

8.  According  to  Yiacond  [Mui.  PUhC^em,,  Tom.  YII.  tav.  11, 12,  p.  19^ 
the  nm  iaeleren  Roman  palms  and  three  fingers  long  (12  ft.  2.4S  in.)  ;  the 
height,  the  aocle  included,  which  is  modem,  ia  ten  palms  (7ft,  8  in.). 
At  first  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  church  or  mausoleum  of  St.  Constantiii, 
until  Pope  Alexander  IV.  remoyed  it  into  the  niche  opposite  the  door,  and 
put  an  altar  in  the  place  of  it.  Pope  Julina  II.  intended  to  remoTe  it  to 
the  Lateran,  for  the  purpoae  of  being  depoaited  in  it  after  his  death.  But 
he  died  before  the  remoyal  was  effected,  and  so  the  monument  remained  in 
its  old  place  until  Piua  VI.  inoorporated  it  into  the  muaeum  ao  richly 
endowed  by  him.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

9.  Now  in  the  Pio-Clement  mnaeom  (Book  YII.  chap.  1,  §  25,  note).  — 
Obrm.  Ed. 

10.  Spartian.,  InAnitm,  CaraealLf  cap.  9. 

Many  beautiful  statues,  and  especially  those  which  embellished  the 
Famese  palace,  the  ao-called  Flora,  the  two  Herculea  (Flaminio  Yaccm, 
Memorie,  no.  2S),  the  Famese  Bull  ao  called,  the  pretended  Commodoa  as 
a  gladiator,  and  several  others,  were  discoveied  during  the  excayations 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Baths  of  Carscalla^ 
in  1540  and  subsequently.  It  is  probable,  as  Haym  believes  {Temrro 
BrUann^  Tom.  I.  Atene.  no.  87,  p.  188),  that  the  statue  of  Hercules  was 
brought  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  by  order  of  Caracalla  set  up  in  his 
Baths  ;  for  prior  to  his  reign  this  figure  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  and  subsequently  on  the  coins  of  Caracalla,  Gor- 
dianus  Pius,  Gallienus,  and  Maximianua,  but  no  longer  on  Greek  coina. 
Vaaari  fn  hia  Lift  of  Michael  Anffdo  (Tom.  YI.  pw  263)  aaaerta  that  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull  was  discovered  in  1546.  —  F. 

11.  The  splendid  and  richly  endowed  temple  of  the  Sun  which  Aurelian 
erected  in  Rome  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  this  time 
(Zosim.,  lib.  1,  cap.  61.  Yopisc,  In  Aurd,,  cap.  5,  85,  89).  Entropiiis 
also  and  others  mention  it,  but  no  one  di^aignat^  the  exact  site  on  which  it 
stood. 

The  rains  mentioned  belong  however  to  a  better  age  in  art  They  oon- 
abt  of  the  outermost  lower  end  of  a  pediment,  of  a  portion  of  the  frieae  and 
architrave  belonging  to  the  pediment,  and  of  the  leaves  of  capitala  of  Co- 
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rinthian  piUsten.  Not  only  are  the  architectonic  proportions  commend- 
able, but  the  workmanship  also  on  the  ornaments  dmrves  mention  on 
acooont  of  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  The  artist,  in  order  to  render 
everything  distinctly  visible,  to  produce  the  due  effect  at  a  distance,  and 
to  impart  force  and  life  to  the  shadows,  has  with  much  judgment  brought 
all  the  foliage  well  forward,  hollowed  beneath  it,  and  even  in  many  places 
broken  through  it ;  moreover  he  handlyi  his  tools  with  unusual  boldness 
and  certainty.  —  Germ.  £d. 

12.  Architecture  in  particular  found  support  and  patronage  at  Constan- 
tinople even  in  those  ages  when  the  plastic  arts  had  sunken  into  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  We  read  in  the  histories  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  ac- 
counts of  buildings  of  astonishing  magnitude,  splendor,  and  beauty. 
These  qualities  especiaUy  distinguished  the  palace  of  Justinian  II.  among 
the  numerous  edifices  erected  by  him  ;  the  walls  of  it  were  overlaid  with 
gilded  bronze  and  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  entire  floor  was  of  marble. 
He  however  was  surpassed  by  one  of  his  successors,  Theophilus.  This 
emperor  built  the  celebrated  Buooleon,  in  which  stood  a  bronze  lion  seizing 
a  cow,  the  summer-palaoe,  Bruos,  the  palace  named  the  Pearl,  the  Penta- 
pnrgion,  the  Karian  palace,  and  the  Triconchus.  To  the  last  building 
adjoined  the  colonnade  of  the  Sigma,  and  an  acoustic  structure  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  latter.  At  the  Triconchus  and  Sigma,  Theophilus  con- 
structed a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  was  set  in  silver.  Below  it  was  an 
eminence  on  which  seats  could  be  placed  for  his  courtiers,  and  to  which 
there  led  up  a  flight  of  steps  of  white  marble  from  Proconnesns.  The  foun- 
tain was  supported  by  two  slender  columns,  on  which  stood  two  bronze 
lions,  from  whose  mouths  water  flowed,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  cool- 
ness over  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Sigma  (Fr.  Schlosser,  CfetdUckU 
der  BilderwtUrmenden  Kaiaar,  Seit  102,  no.  600-502).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

13.  In  general  the  heathen  religion  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter 
years  of  Constantine's  life,  when  he  took  some  cruel  and  violent  measures 
against  the  pagans,  —  his  agents  breaking  open  their  temples,  carrying 
away  from  tiiem  everything  of  value,  melting  down  works  of  valuable 
bronze,  and  breaking  to  pieces  statues  of  marble  (Euseb.,  De  Vila  CatuUnU., 
Yol.  III.  cap.  64).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  The  more  ancient  statues  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  sixty  were 
specially  celebrated,  were  carried  from  Borne  to  Constantinople  by  Con- 
Btantine  ;  the  others  were  from  Nicomedia,  Athens,  Cyzicum,  Cesarea, 
Tralles,  Sardis,  Sebastia,  Satala,  Antiochia  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Attalia,  Tyana,  Iconinm,  Nicsea  in  Bithynis,  from  Sicily,  in  short 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Anonym.,  lib.  8,  princ.  In  Banduri 
Imper,  OrietUal.  Hve  Anliq,  ConMantinap.f  p.  41).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  Fabretti,  Inacript.,  cap.  3,  no.  292,  p.  168  ;  no.  618,  p.  209. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  bad  habit  which  b^^an  in  the  fourth  century 
of  adapting  the  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  emperors  to  their  successors, 
even  on  public  monuments,  merely  by  a  change  of  the  names  (Gothofred., 
Efiist,  dt  IfUerdida  Christ,  cum  OerU,  Oommuniane,  deque  Fontificatu 
Maxim,  inter  Opera  Jurid.,  Min.  Coll.  676.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  Tom.  III. 
Anno  812,  no.  17,  p.  620).  To  this  fourth  century  applies  in  an  especial 
degree  the  statement  made  by  St  Jerome  {CommewL  in  Abaetie,  lib.  2, 
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(AmmiAiL  ICaraetl.,  UK  21,  prino. )  mi^t  hflnoe  liATe  DAmed  Uia  iNiildlog 
after  her,  tnd  not  after  Conftantuu  —  F. 

7.  The  two  candelabra  which  were  in  the  mansoleam  of  St  Gonstantia 
ontude  the  waUa  of  Rome,  together  with  two  of  the  three  which  stood  in 
the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Agnea,  have  been  placed  in  the  Pio-Clement 
nmaeani  (Tom.  YII.  tav.  89,  40).  The  third  still  lemaina  in  the  chnrch. 
Like  the  others,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  three  aides  of  its  pedestal  with 
Amorini,  tenninating  in  flowers  and  foliage ;  one  of  them  holds  in  its  hands 
dores,  and  a  abort  crooked  stick  like  the  one  the  Muse  Thalia  nsnaUy 
carries ;  another  holds  fruits,  and  the  third  is  occnpied  in  tying  a  band 
about  hii  forehead.  The  workmanship  on  these  figures  ii  of  unoommon 
beauty,  and  the  treatment  of  the  foliage  as  well  as  of  the  figures  is  masterly 
in  the  highest  degree.  Two  candelabra  pedestals,  ornamented  in  a  similsr 
manner,  which  also  are  admirably  executed,  may  be  found  among  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Boxghese  Tills  (Book  IX.  chap.  2,  |  22»  noteX 
—  Gkrm.  Ed. 

8.  According  to  Yisconti  ( JTim.  PuhCUm.^  Tom.  YII.  tar.  11, 18,  pi  19^ 
the  urn  is  eleven  Roman  palms  and  three  fingers  long  (12  ft.  2.48  in.)  ;  the 
height,  the  socle  included,  which  is  modem,  is  ten  palms  (7  ft.  8  in.). 
At  first  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  chnrch  or  mausoleum  of  St  Constantis, 
until  Pope  Alexander  IV.  remoTed  it  into  the  niche  opposite  the  door,  axid 
put  an  altar  in  the  place  of  it  Pope  Julius  II.  intended  to  remove  it  to 
the  Lateran,  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  it  sfter  his  death.  But 
he  died  before  the  removal  was  effected,  and  so  the  monument  remained  in 
its  old  place  until  Pius  Vl.  incorporated  it  into  the  museum  so  richly 
endowed  by  him.  —  Obrx.  Ed. 

9.  Now  in  the  Pio-Clement  museum  (Book  YII.  chap.  1,  |  25,  note).  — 
Germ.  Ed. 

10.  Spartian.,  In  Anton,  CfaraealL,  cap.  9. 

Many  beautiful  statues,  and  especially  those  which  embdiished  the 
Famese  palace,  the  so-called  Flora,  the  two  Hercules  (Flaminio  Yaccs, 
Memorie,  no.  23),  the  Famese  Bull  so  called,  the  pretended  Commodus  ss 
a  gladiator,  and  several  others,  were  discovered  during  the  excavations 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalls^ 
in  1640  and  subsequently.  It  is  probable,  as  Haym  believes  (TVsoro 
Britann^  Tom.  I.  Atene.  no.  87,  p.  188),  that  the  statue  of  Hercules  was 
brought  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  by  order  of  Caracalla  set  up  in  his 
Baths  ;  for  prior  to  his  reign  this  figure  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  and  subsequently  on  the  ocnns  of  Caracalla,  Gor- 
dianus  Pius,  Gollienus,  snd  Maximianus,  but  no  longer  on  Greek  coins. 
Yasari  fn  his  Life  of  Michael  An^lo  (Tom.  YI.  p.  263)  asserts  that  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull  was  discovered  in  1546.  —  F. 

11.  The  splendid  and  richly  endowed  temple  of  the  Sun  which  Aurelian 
erected  in  Rome  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  this  time 
(Zosim.,  UK  1,  cap.  61.  Yopisc.,  In  Aurd,,  cap.  5,  85,  89).  Eutroptus 
also  and  others  mention  it,  but  no  one  designates  the  exact  site  on  which  it 
stood. 

The  rains  mentioned  belong  however  to  a  better  age  in  art  They  con- 
sist of  the  outermost  lower  end  of  a  pediment,  of  a  portion  of  the  frieie  and 
architrave  belonging  to  the  pediment,  and  of  the  leaves  of  capitals  of  Co- 
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rinthian  pilasters.  Not  only  are  the  arehiteetonic  proportioDS  commend- 
able, bat  the  workmanship  also  on  the  ornaments  deserves  mention  on 
acooont  of  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  The  artist,  in  order  to  render 
everything  distinctly  visible,  to  produce  the  due  effect  at  a  distance,  and 
to  impart  force  and  life  to  the  shadows,  has  with  much  judgment  brought 
all  the  foliage  well  forward,  hollowed  beneath  it,  and  even  in  many  places 
broken  through  it ;  moreover  he  handiyi  his  tools  with  unusual  boldness 
and  certainty.  —  Germ.  £d. 

12.  Architecture  in  particular  found  support  and  patronage  at  Constan- 
tinople even  in  those  ages  when  the  plastic  arts  had  sunken  into  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  We  read  in  the  hiBtories  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  ac- 
counts of  buildings  of  astonishing  magnitude,  splendor,  and  beauty. 
These  qualities  especiaUy  distinguished  the  palace  of  Justinian  XL  among 
the  numerous  edifices  erected  by  him  ;  the  waUs  of  it  were  overlaid  with 
gilded  bronze  and  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  entire  floor  was  of  marble. 
He  however  was  surpassed  by  one  of  his  successors,  Theophilus.  This 
emperor  built  the  celebrated  Bucoleon,  in  which  stood  a  bronze  lion  seizing 
a  cow,  the  summer-palace,  Bruos,  the  palace  named  the  Pearl,  the  Penta- 
purgion,  the  Karian  palace,  and  the  Triconchus.  To  the  last  building 
a4Joined  the  colonnade  of  the  Sigma,  and  an  acoustic  structure  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  latter.  At  the  Triconchus  and  Sigma,  Theophilus  con- 
structed a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  was  set  in  silver.  Below  it  was  an 
eminence  on  which  seats  could  be  placed  for  his  courtiers,  and  to  which 
there  led  up  a  flight  of  steps  of  white  marble  from  Proconnesus.  The  foun- 
tain was  supported  by  two  slender  columns,  on  which  stood  two  bronze 
lions,  from  whose  mouths  water  flowed,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  cool- 
ness over  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Sigma  (Fr.  Schlosser,  OudwhU 
der  BilderwtUrmenden  Kaiaar,  Seit  102,  no.  600-502).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

13.  In  general  the  heathen  religion  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter 
years  of  Constantine's  life,  when  he  took  some  cruel  and  violent  measures 
against  the  pagans, — his  agents  breaking  open  their  temples,  carrying 
away  from  them  everything  of  value,  melting  down  works  of  valuable 
bronze,  and  breaking  to  pieces  statues  of  marble  (Euseb.,  2>0  Vita  CoMtoHLf 
Yol.  III.  cap.  64).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  The  more  ancient  statues  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  sixty  were 
specially  celebrated,  were  carried  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  by  Con- 
Btantine  ;  the  others  were  from  Nicomedia,  Athens,  Cjrzicum,  Ccesarea, 
Tralles,  Sardis,  Sebastia,  Satala,  Antiochia  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Attalia,  Tyana,  Iconinm,  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  from  Sicily,  in  short 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Anonym.,  lib.  8,  princ.  In  Banduri 
Imper,  Orienlal,  Hve  Antiq,  ConMantinap.f  p.  41).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  Fabretti,  Trucn'pt.,  cap.  8,  no.  292,  p.  168  ;  no.  618,  p.  209. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  bad  habit  which  b^;an  in  the  fourth  century 
of  adapting  the  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  emperors  to  their  successors, 
even  on  public  monuments,  merely  by  a  change  of  the  names  (Oothofred., 
EpitL  de  ItUerdida  Christ,  cum  Oeni.  C&mmunione,  deque  Fonti/Uatu 
Maxim.  inUer  Opera  Jurid.,  Min.  Coll.  676.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  Tom.  III. 
Anno  812,  no.  17,  p.  620).  To  this  fourth  century  applies  in  an  especial 
degree  the  statement  made  by  St.  Jerome  {CommenL  in  Abaeue,  lib.  2, 
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(AmmiAiL  Ifaroell.,  UK  81,  prin&)  might  hflnoe  liATe  sained  the  Vuildmg 
after  her,  and  not  after  Conatantia.  —  F. 

7.  The  two  candelabra  which  were  in  the  manaoleam  of  St  Coiutantia 
ontaide  the  walla  of  Rome,  together  with  two  of  the  three  which  stood  in 
the  neighboring  choich  of  St.  Agnea,  haTe  been  placed  in  the  Pio-Clement 
moaeam  (Tom.  YII.  tav.  89,  40).  The  third  atill  remaina  in  the  choich. 
Like  the  others,  it  ia  ornamented  on  the  three  aidea  of  ita  pedeatal  with 
Amorini,  terminating  in  Bowers  and  foliage ;  one  of  them  holds  in  ita  handa 
dores,  and  a  short  crooked  stick  like  the  one  the  Muse  Thalia  naiially 
canies ;  another  holds  fruits,  and  the  third  ia  occapied  in  tying  a  band 
about  hii  forehead.  The  workmanship  on  these  figniea  ia  of  onoommon 
beauty,  and  the  treatment  of  the  foUage  aa  well  aa  of  the  fignrea  is  masterly 
in  the  highest  degree.  Two  candelabnra  pedestals,  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner,  which  also  are  admirably  executed,  may  be  found  among  the 
ancient  monumenta  of  the  Boigheae  Tilla  (Book  IX.  chap.  2,  |  22,  noteX 
—  Germ.  £d. 

8.  According  to  Yiaconti  (JTim.  Pio-CUm.,  Tom.  YII.  tav.  11, 18,  pi  19^ 
the  urn  iaeleyen  Roman  palmaand  three  fingers  long  (12  ft  2.48  in.)  ;  the 
height,  the  aocle  included,  which  ia  modem,  ia  ten  palma  (7  ft  8  in.). 
At  first  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  church  or  maoaoleum  of  St  Constantia, 
until  Pope  Alexander  lY.  remored  it  into  the  niche  opposite  the  door,  and 
put  an  altar  in  the  place  of  it  Pope  Julius  II.  intended  to  remove  it  to 
the  Lateran,  for  the  purpoae  of  being  deposited  in  it  after  his  death.  But 
he  died  before  the  remoTal  was  effected,  and  so  the  monument  remained  in 
its  old  place  until  Piua  YI.  incorporated  it  into  the  moaeum  so  richly 
endowed  by  him.  — Obrk.  Ed. 

9.  Now  in  the  Pio-Clement  mnaeum  (Book  YII.  chap.  1,  |  25,  note).  — 
Okrm.  Ed. 

10.  Spartian.,  In  Anton,  CfaraealLf  cap.  9. 

Many  beautiful  statues,  and  especially  those  which  embdiished  the 
Famese  palace,  the  ao-called  Flora,  the  two  Hercules  (Flaminio  Yaoca, 
Memorie,  no.  23),  the  Famese  Bull  so  called,  the  pretended  Commodua  aa 
a  gladiator,  and  several  others,  were  discovered  during  the  excavations 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Baths  of  Carscalla^ 
in  1640  and  subsequently.  It  is  probable,  as  Haym  believes  {Teso/ro 
Britann^  Tom.  I.  Atene.  no.  87,  p.  183),  that  the  statue  of  Hercules  was 
brought  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  by  order  of  Caracalla  set  up  in  his 
Baths  ;  for  prior  to  his  reign  this  figure  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  and  subsequently  on  the  coins  of  Caracalla,  Gor- 
dianus  Pius,  Gallienus,  and  Maximianua,  but  no  longer  on  Greek  ooina. 
Yaaari  fn  his  Lift  of  Michael  Angelo  (Tom.  YI.  p.  263)  asserto  that  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull  was  discovered  in  1546.  —  F. 

11.  The  splendid  and  richly  endowed  temple  of  the  Sun  which  Aurelian 
erected  in  Rome  ia  frequently  mentioned  by  the  lustorians  of  this  time 
(Zosim.,  lib.  1,  cap.  61.  Yopisc.,  In  Aurtl.,  cap.  5,  85,  89).  Eutropius 
also  and  others  mention  it,  but  no  one  designatea  the  exact  site  on  which  it 
stood. 

The  rains  mentioned  belong  however  to  a  better  age  in  art  They  con- 
sist of  the  outermost  lower  end  of  a  pediment,  of  a  portion  of  the  frieie  and 
architrave  belonging  to  the  pediment,  and  of  the  leaves  of  capitala  of  Co* 
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rinthian  pilasters.  Not  only  are  the  architectonic  proportiona  commend- 
able, but  the  workmanship  also  on  the  ornaments  deserves  mention  on 
acooont  of  the  beanty  of  their  execntion.  The  artist,  in  order  to  render 
everything  distinctly  visible,  to  produce  the  dne  effect  at  a  distance,  and 
to  impart  force  and  life  to  the  shadows,  has  with  much  judgment  brought 
all  the  foliage  well  forward,  hollowed  beneath  it,  and  even  in  many  places 
broken  through  it ;  moreover  he  handled  his  tools  with  unusual  boldness 
and  certainty.  —  Germ.  £d. 

12.  Architecture  in  particular  found  support  and  patronage  at  Constan- 
tinople even  in  those  ages  when  the  plastic  arts  had  sunken  into  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  We  read  in  the  histories  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  ac- 
counts of  buildings  of  astonishing  magnitude,  splendor,  and  beauty. 
These  qualities  especially  distinguished  the  palace  of  Justinian  IL  among 
the  numerous  edifices  erected  by  him  ;  the  waUs  of  it  were  overlaid  with 
gilded  bronze  and  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  entire  floor  was  of  marble. 
He  however  was  surpassed  by  one  of  his  successors,  Theophilus.  This 
emperor  built  the  celebrated  Bucoleon,  in  which  stood  a  bronze  lion  seizing 
a  cow,  the  sumroer-palaoe,  Bruos,  the  palace  named  the  Pearl,  the  Penta- 
pnrgion,  the  Karian  palace,  and  the  Triconchus.  To  the  last  building 
adjoined  the  colonnade  of  the  Sigma,  and  an  acoustic  structure  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  latter.  At  the  Triconchus  and  Sigma,  Theophilus  con- 
structed a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  was  set  in  silver.  Below  it  was  an 
eminence  on  which  seats  could  be  placed  for  his  courtiers,  and  to  which 
there  led  up  a  flight  of  steps  of  white  marble  from  Proconnesus.  The  foun- 
tain was  supported  by  two  slender  columns,  on  which  stood  two  bronze 
lions,  from  whose  mouths  water  flowed,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  cool- 
ness over  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Sigma  (Fr.  Schlosser,  OeMAichJU 
der  BUdentUrmenden  Kaiaer,  Seit  102,  no.  500-602).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  In  general  the  heathen  religion  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter 
years  of  Constantine's  life,  when  he  took  some  cruel  and  violent  measures 
against  the  pagans,  —  his  agents  breaking  open  their  templea,  carrying 
away  from  them  everything  of  value,  melting  down  works  of  valuable 
bronze,  and  breaking  to  pieces  statues  of  marble  (Euseb.,  2>0  Fita  CaiutanLf 
Yol.  III.  cap.  64).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  The  more  ancient  statues  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  sixty  were 
specially  celebrated,  were  carried  from  Borne  to  Constantinople  by  Con- 
Btantine  ;  the  others  were  from  Nioomedia,  Athens,  Cyzicum,  Cesarea, 
Tralles,  Sardis,  Sebastia,  Satala,  Antiochia  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Attalia,  Tyana,  looninm,  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  from  Sicily,  in  short 
from  almost  sll  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Anonym.,  lib.  8,  princ.  In  Banduri 
Imper,  OrienUU,  Hve  Antiq.  Conatantinap.,  p.  41).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

16.  Fabretti,  TnacHpt,,  cap.  8,  no.  292,  p.  168  ;  no.  618,  p.  209. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  bad  habit  which  b^;an  in  the  fourth  century 
of  adapting  the  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  emperors  to  their  successors, 
even  on  public  monuments,  merely  by  a  change  of  the  names  (Gothofred., 
EjntL  de  IrUerdida  Chriat,  cum  Oenl,  Oommunione,  deque  P&ntifiecUu 
Maxinu  inler  Opera  Jurid,,  Min.  Coll.  676.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  Tom.  III. 
Anno  812,  no.  17,  p.  620) .  To  this  fourth  century  applies  in  an  especial 
degree  the  statement  made  by  St  Jerome  (CommenL  in  Abaeuc,  lib.  2, 
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(AmmiAiL  Ifaroell.,  UK  21»  princ )  mi^t  hflnoe  liATe  sained  the  bofldiog 
after  her,  and  not  after  Conatantia.  —  F. 

7.  The  two  candelabra  which  were  in  the  maaaolenm  of  St  Conatantia 
ontdde  the  waUa  of  Rome,  together  with  two  of  the  three  which  atood  in 
the  neighboring  choich  of  St.  Agnea,  haTe  been  placed  in  the  Pio-Clement 
noaeum  (Tom.  YII.  tav.  89,  40).  The  third  atill  remains  in  the  church. 
Like  the  others,  it  ia  ornamented  on  the  three  aides  of  its  pedestal  with 
Amorini,  terminating  in  flowera  and  foliage ;  one  of  them  holds  in  its  handa 
dorea,  and  a  abort  crooked  stick  like  the  one  the  Muse  Thalia  nsoalljr 
carries ;  another  holds  fruits,  and  the  third  is  occupied  in  tying  a  band 
about  hia  forehead.  The  workmanship  on  these  figures  is  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  the  treatment  of  the  foliage  aa  well  aa  of  the  figures  ia  masterly 
in  the  highest  degree.  Two  candelabra  pedestals*  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner,  which  also  are  admirably  executed,  may  be  found  among  the 
ancient  monumenta  of  the  Boighese  Tilla  (Book  IX.  chap.  2,  |  22,  note). 
—  Germ.  £d. 

8.  According  to  VisconU  ( JTim.  Pfo-OZsm.,  Tom.  YII.  tav.  11, 12,  p.  19^ 
the  urn  ia  eleren  Roman  palms  and  three  fingera  long  (12  fL  2.48  in.)  ;  the 
height,  the  aocle  included,  which  ia  modem,  is  ten  palms  (7  ft.  8  in.). 
At  first  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  church  or  mausoleum  of  St  Conatantia, 
nntil  Pope  Alexander  IV.  remored  it  into  the  niche  opposite  the  door,  and 
put  an  altar  in  the  place  of  it  Pope  Julius  II.  intended  to  remove  it  to 
the  Lateran,  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  it  after  hia  death.  But 
he  died  before  the  removal  waa  effected,  and  so  the  monument  remained  in 
its  old  place  until  Pius  VI.  incorporated  it  into  the  museum  ao  richly 
endowed  by  him.  — Obrm.  £d. 

9.  Now  in  the  Pio-Clement  muaenm  (Book  YII.  chap.  1,  |  25,  note).  — 
Okrm.  Ed. 

10.  Spartian.,  1%  Anion,  OaraealLf  cap.  9. 

Many  beautiful  statues,  and  especially  those  which  embellished  the 
Fameae  palace,  the  ao-called  Flora,  the  two  Hercules  (Flaminio  Yacca, 
Memorie,  no.  28),  the  Famese  Bull  so  called,  the  pretended  Commodus  aa 
a  gladiator,  and  aeveral  others,  were  discovered  during  the  excavationa 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  IIL  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla^ 
in  1640  and  subsequently.  It  is  probable,  as  Haym  believea  {Temuro 
Britatm^  Tom.  I.  Atene.  no.  87,  p.  188),  that  the  statue  of  Hercules  waa 
brought  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  by  Mder  of  Caracalla  set  up  in  hia 
Baths  ;  for  prior  to  his  reign  this  figure  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Athena 
and  other  Greek  cities,  and  subsequently  on  the  coins  of  Caracalla,  Gor- 
dianus  Pius,  Gallienus,  and  Maximianna,  but  no  longer  on  Greek  coina. 
Yasari  m  his  Life  of  Michael  Angdo  (Tom.  YI.  p.  268)  aaserto  that  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull  was  discovered  in  1546.  —  F. 

11.  The  splendid  and  richly  endowed  temple  of  the  Sun  which  Anrelian 
erected  in  Rome  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  historiana  of  this  time 
(Zosim.,  lib.  1,  cap.  61.  Yopisc,  1%  Aurtl.,  cap.  5,  85,  89).  Eutroptua 
also  and  others  mention  it,  but  no  one  ^**fignf*^  the  exact  site  on  which  it 
atood. 

The  rains  mentioned  belong  however  to  a  better  age  in  art  They  con- 
sist of  the  outermost  lower  end  of  a  pediment,  of  a  portion  of  the  friese  and 
architrave  belonging  to  the  pediment,  and  of  the  leaves  of  capitala  of  Co- 
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lintliiaii  pilasters.  Not  only  are  the  architectonic  proportions  commend- 
able, but  the  workmanship  also  on  the  ornaments  deserves  mention  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  The  artist,  in  order  to  render 
everything  distinctly  visible,  to  produce  the  due  effect  at  a  distance,  and 
to  impart  force  and  life  to  the  shadows,  has  with  much  judgment  brought 
all  the  foliage  well  forward,  hollowed  beneath  it,  and  even  in  many  places 
broken  through  it ;  moreover  he  handled  his  tools  with  unusual  boldness 
and  certainty.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

12.  Architecture  in  particular  found  support  and  patronage  at  Constan- 
tinople even  in  those  ages  when  the  plastic  arts  had  sunken  into  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  We  read  in  the  histories  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  ac- 
counts of  buildings  of  astonishing  magnitude,  splendor,  and  beauty. 
These  qualities  especially  distinguished  the  palace  of  Justinian  II.  among 
the  numerous  edifices  erected  by  him  ;  the  walls  of  it  were  overlaid  with 
gilded  bronze  and  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  entire  floor  was  of  marble. 
He  however  was  surpassed  by  one  of  his  successors,  Theophilus.  This 
emperor  built  the  celebrated  Buooleon,  in  which  stood  a  bronze  lion  seizing 
a  cow,  the  summer-palace,  Bruos,  the  palace  named  the  Pearl,  the  Penta- 
pnigion,  the  Karian  palace,  and  the  Triconchus.  To  the  last  building 
adjoined  the  colonnade  of  the  Sigma,  and  an  acoustic  structure  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  latter.  At  the  Triconchus  and  Sigma,  Theophilus  con- 
structed a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  was  set  in  silver.  Below  it  was  an 
eminence  on  which  seats  could  be  placed  for  his  courtiers,  and  to  which 
there  led  up  a  flight  of  steps  of  white  marble  from  Proconnesus.  The  foun- 
tain was  supported  by  two  slender  columns,  on  which  stood  two  brouM 
lions,  from  whose  mouths  water  flowed,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  cool- 
ness over  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Sigma  (Fr.  Schlosser,  OtadiidUe 
der  BilderdUrmenden  Raiser,  Seit  102,  no.  500-502).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  In  general  the  heathen  religion  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter 
years  of  Constantine's  life,  when  he  took  some  cruel  and  violent  measures 
against  the  pagans, — his  agents  breaking  open  their  temples,  carrying 
away  from  them  everything  of  value,  melting  down  works  of  valuable 
bronze,  and  breaking  to  pieces  statues  of  marble  (Euseb.,  De  Vila  ConsUmUf 
Vol.  III.  cap.  64).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

14.  The  more  ancient  statues  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  sixty  were 
specially  celebrated,  were  carried  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  by  Con- 
stantine  ;  the  others  were  from  Nioomedia,  Athens,  Cyzicum,  Cesarea, 
Tralles,  Sardis,  Sebastia,  Satala,  Antiochia  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Attalia,  Tyana,  Iconinm,  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  from  Sicily,  in  short 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Anonym.,  lib.  8,  princ.  In  Banduri 
Imper,  OrietUal,  five  AtUiq,  CanMatUinop,,  p.  41).  —  Germ.  Ed. 

15.  Fabretti,  Ttucripl.,  cap.  8,  no.  292,  p.  163  ;  no.  518,  p.  209. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  bad  habit  which  began  in  the  fourth  century 
of  adapting  the  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  emperors  to  their  successors, 
even  on  public  monuments,  merely  by  a  change  of  the  names  (Gothofred., 
Ejnal,  de  InUrdida  Christ,  cum  Gent.  Oommuniane,  deque  P&tUiJieatu 
Maxim,  inter  Opera  JuHd,,  Min.  CoU.  576.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  Tom.  III. 
Anno  812,  no.  17,  p.  620).  To  this  fourth  century  applies  in  an  especial 
degree  the  statement  made  by  St  Jerome  (CommenL  in  Abaeuc,  lib.  2, 
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Gftp.  9,  Oper.  Tom.  YL  GoL  ^60),  that  whtm&mt  a  tynnt  ««•  dcfnted  cr 
•kin*  the  yictor  ftraek  the  heads  from  all  the  ttatnes  and  portraits  of  him 
aod  substituted  his  oivd*  all  the  other  parte  remaining  untouched.  —  F. 

16.  Even  duriug  the  nigns  of  the  earlier  emperors  acts  of  Tiolence  had 
already  been  eommittMl  against  works  of  art.  Thus  Maximinns  (Capitolin., 
In  Maximin.^  cap.  10.  Herodiao.,  lib.  7,  oap.  8»  H  ^t  ^)  plondoed  the 
temples>  and  ordered  the  rotive  gifts,  the  images  of  the  deitiesi  the  statues 
erected  in  honor  of  heroes,  etc.,  to  be  melted,  and  money  made  from  the 
metal  to  pay  the  aoldieia.  But  there  still  existed  among  the  psgans  so 
much  loTe  for  srt  and  its  creatioDs,  that  many,  exaspemted  by  this  outrege 
of  Haziminus,  resiBted  his  orders,  and  were  prqiared  to  die  in  preienoe  of 
their  altars  and  imsges  sooner  than  see  the  sacaed  things  of  their  native 
land  destroyed.  Yet  after  a  brief  interval  belief  in  the  anci^t  gods  snd 
heroes  ceased,  and  with  it  departed  also  the  religious  feeling  of  the  sanctity 
and  inviolability  of  their  images,  and  the  <dd  inspect  and  careful  sparing 
of  works  of  art — in  which  moreover  was  recognised  a  valuable  common 
property  —  were  replaced  by  a  disregard  and  ruthleasness  which  soon  de* 
generated  into  the  destructive  violence  of  blind  fanatieism.  —  Girm.  Ed. 

17.  More  works  of  art  have  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  fimaticism 
of  Christisns  than  by  the  ravsges  of  the  barbarians  during  their  inroads 
into  the  Roman  Empire.  Upon  tills  point  the  reader  may  compare  Bar- 
giens,  De  McnummUrum  UrbiB  Soma  Evenoribus,  a  treatise  which  may 
also  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Themuri  AjUiquUaL  Somanar., 
by  Grevius.  Although  Constantine  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  hsd 
ceased  to  show  towarda  Psgamsm  the  forbearsnoe  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
leign,  and  although  his  sons  Constsntius  and  Constans  had  forbidden  by 
severe  enactments  {OotL  Thsodot,,  XVI.  Tit.  X.  2-6)  the  offering  of  sao- 
xifices,  still  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art  by  the  Christians  did 
not  begin  at  Rome  (Gibbon,  VoL  III.  p.  78)  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and  thence  it  extended  even  to  the  provinces.  The  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria,  with  all  the  statues  that  embel* 
lished  it,  was  utterly  destroyed,  rased  to  the  ground  under  the  fanatical 
Archbishop  Theophilus  (Ammian.  Maroellin.,  libw  22,  cap.  16.  Sozomen., 
lib.  7,  cap.  15.  Socrst,  Bid,  JEoekg.,  lib.  5,  cap.  16.  Eunap.,  De  Fita 
PhUosoph,  et  Sophist,  in  Vita  jEdeoii^  p.  64).  Hartinus,  bishop  of  Tours 
in  GaUia,  showed  similsr  rsge  sgainst  statues  and  all  images  oi  deities 
(Sulpic.  Sever.,  p.  458),  and  the  like  happened  in  other  provinces.  Theo- 
dosius, without  expressly  ordering  the  destruction  of  statues  and  works  of 
srt,  did  them  harm  principally  by  two  decrees,  issued  in  891  and  802 
{Cod.  Theod,,  XYI.  Tit  X.  lib.  11  and  12),  threatening  punishment  of  all 
those  who  even  in  the  remotest  degree  should  participate  in  the  heathen 
worship  or  even  favor  it.  It  must  however  never  be  foigotten  in  connection 
with  these  and  similar  accounts  by  Christian  writers  of  acts  of  violence 
done  to  the  pagans,  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  exercise  much  discrimination, 
attributing  to  the  actual  emperor,  with  the  view  of  commending  and  exalt- 
ing him,  tdl  the  horrors  and  outrsges  committed  by  private  individuals.  -^ 
F.  k  Germ.  Ed. 

18.  Cod,  Theodoe.,  XYI.  Tit  X.  lib.  16. 

The  decree  of  the  year  890,  and  also  a  later  one  (lih.  18),  prohibited,  it 
is  true,  the  destruction  of  the  public  works  of  art,  and  ordered  that  the 
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temples  thonld  be  pregerved  ;  Imt  these  ovdiniaoes  Applied  in  part  only  tei 
Africa  and  Spain  ;  and  partly  they  were  not  iasned  vntii  at  Carthage  and 
throughont  Africa,  in  the  very  year  899^  the  temples  were  laid  in  minsi 
and  the  statues  destroyed  (Aogostin.,  DeVivUaL  Dei,  lih.  18,  in  Jlne}. 
Honorius  also,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  year  408  (Cod,  Theodos,,  XVI. 
Tit.  X.  lib.  19),  shows  plainly  how  pmjndioed  and  embittered  his  narrow 
mind  was  in  regard  to  the  images  of  the  gods  and  statues,  as  he  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  whole  of  them,  without  ezeeption,  not  only  from  the 
temples,  but  also  from  the  public  places  and  buildings.  —  F.  ft  Obrm.  Ep. 

19.  In  the  year  896  Greece  underwent  its  final  doTastatiOb  at  the  hands 
of  Alaric,  who  in  his  frantie  seal  as  an  Arian,  destroyed  all  the  templet 
which  had  hitherto  been  spared,  and  carried  off  everything  valuable  that 
was  found  In  them.  Zosimus  (libi  6,  cap.  5,  pp.  610, 611 ;  cap.  0,  pp.  612; 
618)  indeed  pretends  that  Thebes,  on  account  of  its  fortifications  and  the 
desire  of  Alaric  to  capture  Athens,  was  spared  fW>m  the  general  ravage ;  he 
also  relates  that  Alaric,  at  the  sight  of  the  grMt  Minervtf  of  bronze,  and 
of  the  Achilles  standing  before  the  walls,  was  moved  by  milder  feelings  in 
regard  to  Athens,  and  left  the  city  and  all  Attica  uninjured.  But  this 
account  is  disputed  by  contemporary  writers,  who  do  not  except  any  city, 
and  mention  Athens  in  particular  by  name  (8.  Hieronym.,  JBpiat.,  60, 
Oper.,  Tom.  I.  CoL  843,  no.  Id.  Claudian.,  In  Bufinum,  lib.  2,  vers. 
186-191.  Eunap.,  De  Fit.  Phihs.  et  Soph,  in  Maximo,  p.  74  ;  in  Prioeo, 
p.  94).  It  is  probable  however  that  the  finest  buUdings  of  Athens  were 
not  destroyed  by  Alaric,  but  on  the  contrary  were  in  a  state  of  preservation 
even  unto  the  middle  of  the  following  century  with  the  pidntings  contained 
in  them,  as  we  may  infer  not  without  reason  from  a  letter  of  Sldoniui 
ApoUinaris  (lib.  9,  epist  9X  who  lived  subsequently  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  magnificent  ruins  also  in  Athens  which  have  been 
described  by  Le  Boy,  Stuart,  and  others,  and  which  are  still  visible  in 
part,  permit  the  reasonable  conjecture  that  many  buildings  continued 
uninjured  either  wholly  or  in  part  a  long  time  posterior  to  King  Alaiie. 
—  P. 

20.  At  the  first  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  in  409,  art  suffered  a  grievous 
loss.  The  Romans  had  compromised  with  the  barbarians  for  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  silver.  Bat 
they  knew  no  means  of  procuring  this  sum  ;  finally  the  evil  demon  who 
rules  human  afSsurs,  to  use  the  language  of  Zosimus  (lib.  6,  cap.  41,  p.  628^ 
625),  led  them  to  the  abyss  of  depravity,  for,  in  order  to  procure  the 
money  which  they  needed,  they  robbed  the  statues  of  the  gods  which 
were  overlaid  with  gold  of  their  adornment,  and  melted  other  statues  of 
gold  or  silver.  Among  them  was  also  a  celebrated  statue  of  Boldness,  Dea 
Virtus,  after  whose  destruction,  as  Zosimus  says,  the  lest  spark  of  courage 
and  virtue  was  extinguished  among  the  Romans.  —  Gehm.  Ed. 

21.  Of  the  Gapltoline  Jupiter ;  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  had  already 
been  destroyed  by  Sylla.  —  Qnic  Ed. 

22.  Procop.,  De  SeOo  CMk,,  lib.  1,  cap.  19,  28. 

Kot  Roman,  but  Greek  soldiers,  who,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius, 
were  defending  the  Mole  of  Adrian,  broke  statues  in  pieces  and  threw  the 
fragments  down  on  the  bands  of  Vitiges.  —  Germ.  Ed. 

28.   Belisarius  deserves  to  be  named  with  grateful  regard  in  the  history 
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9i  art,  became  Ua  ooanael  diiWBided  TotOa,  king  of  the  (Mhab  vlio 
qnered  Bome  in  544,  from  utterly  destroying  the  dty,  and  lereUing  it 
the  groiuid.  The  letter  written  by  Beliearina  to  Totila  on  this  orrawnin  ia 
mnarkably  fine  ;  it  may  be  found  in  Prooopina  (JM  Betto  Chtkk.^  tib.  Z, 
cap.  22). —  Germ.  Ed. 

84.   Cic.,  De  Ug.^  lib.  2,  cap.  16^ 

The  author  oonfoonda  here  the  priests  or  Oalli  of  Cybele,  who  acoordiBg 
to  the  Twelve  Tables  were  recognised  in  the  Roman  territoiy,  with  the 
begging  priests  of  Greece,  who,  on  account  of  their  mental  digradation  and 
their  noes,  were  objects  of  great  contempt  Wretchedly  clothed  they  rode 
on  asses  aboot  the  country,  and  collected  money  at  the  doots  of  housea  for 
their  goddess*  — Gbem.  Ed. 

25.  It  haa  gone  into  the  Pio-Clement  mnaenm,  and  Is  ezplainad  bj 
Ylsoonti  (Tom.  I.  tay.  40)  as  a  Cybele.  —  F. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Justinian  a  law  waa  passed  which  shows  at  least 
that  the  arts  of  design  were  still  held  in  some  regard.  The  law  decreed 
that  whoeTer  painted  upon  a  tablet  which  did  not  belong  to  Mm  might 
become  the  owner  of  it,  on  condition  howerer  of  paying  the  price  of  the  bit 
of  board  ;  for  it  would  hare  been  ridieuloua  that  a  picture,  painted  by  a 
great  artist,  Apelles  or  Parrfaasius  for  example,  ahoold  be  ralued  at  a  leas 
price  than  a  cheap  tablet  (/lufihU.,  lib.  2,  Tit  I.  JDe  Rtrum.  DwU^  |  84. 
Si  quit  in  aliena  Tabula  pinaoerU),  —  F. 

27.  There  still  remained  in  the  Pantheon  the  bronie  with  which  tha 
beams  and  ceiling  of  the  poreh  were  ornamented,  probably  indeed  entirely 
ooTcred.  When  it  was  remoTed  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIIL,  it  waa  used  in 
part  for  the  laige  twisted  pillars  and  other  ornaments  of  the  principal  altar 
in  St  Peter^s  church,  and  iu  part  for  casting  cannon  for  the  castle  of  8t 
Angelo ;  it  is  said  to  have  weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  —  probably  Roman  sounds  of  tweWe  ounces  each  (Fieoroni,  Zs 
Vmitigit  di  Roma  AiUica^  libu  1,  cap.  20,  p.  182).  At  present  nothing 
remains  of  the  entire  wealth  of  bronxe  omamenta  by  which  the  Pantheon 
waa  distinguished  in  ancient  times,  except  a  little  about  the  huge  round 
(^ening  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  through  which  the  light  faUa  into  the 
temple.  —  Gbrm.  Ed. 

28.  Hichaelis  Glyca,  AwmI.,  Part.  III.,  princ,  p.  205. 

When  the  Latins  captured  the  city  of  Constantinople,  they  carried  off 
and  destroyed  the  Ass  and  hia  Driver  (Nicet  Chon.,  Fragm,  in  Fabric, 
BUUicihec  Orm,,  Tom.  VL  UK  5,  cap.  5,  p.  410).  —  Oxril  Ed. 

29.  Nicet  Choniat,  ta  Fabric*  SiUiothee.  Orac,  Tom.  YL  liK  5»  capw 
6,  p.  400. 

The  author  in  queation  says  only  that  a  colossal  Juno  of  bronn,  — not' 
giving  the  name  more  definitely,  —  which  stood  on  the  forum  of  Constan* 
tine,  was  broken  to  pieoea  by  the  Christian  barbariana  and  made  into 
money.  The  statue  of  the  Samian  Juno  had  already  been  destroyed,  as  it 
has  just  been  mentioned.  RelatiTc  to  the  fate  of  works  of  art  at  Constan- 
tinople, let  the  reader  consult  Heyne's  Tnatim  De  liUeritu  Optirvm  turn 
AnHqua  turn  Sericrii  Artit,  qum  Conatantmcpoli  fiiitm  memaramtwr,  ^ue- 
que  Oautit  oe  Temporihus,  In  Commentat  Gcetting.,  Tom.  XII.  pw  278^ 
and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  Winckelmann's  ooigecture  as  to  the  time  when 
the  works  of  art  were  deatroyed  is  not  founded  on  history,  but  that,  how- 
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eTBT  dinatroas  the  year  1204  liad  been,  tbe  yeais  404,  465,  469,  476,  582, 
740,  and  861  had  proved  not  leas  deatmctiTe  of  the  treasorea  of  art  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  certainly  brought  rain  to  the  greater  portion  of  them.  — 
Gbrm.  £d. 

80.  A  very  laige  number  of  statues,  most  of  them  of  bronze,  and  many 
of  them  also  on  horseback,  had  been  erected  at  Constantinople  by  the  Greek 
emperors  to  themselves,  their  families,  their  generals,  and  their  predecea- 
sors,  as  we  learn  from  Banduri  and  other  authors.  The  sole  statue  in 
bronze  which  has  been  preserved  of  those  erected  in  Italy  stands  on  the 
market-place  of  the  city  of  Barletta  in  Apulia  ;  it  is  about  twenty  palms 
high.  It  passes  for  a  Constantino,  and  1  am  of  the  same  opinion  after  com- 
paring a  drawing  of  the  statue,  procured  for  me  by  President  Mola  of 
Baii,  with  the  description  given  by  Winckehnann.  Baron  Riedesel  (Reiae^ 
Book  II. )  asserts  that  it  is  a  Julius  Csesar,  but  he  certainly  had  at  the  time 
no  remembrance  of  the  features  either  of  him  or  of  Constantine,  and  over- 
looked the  costume,  which  belongs  to  that  of  the  later  emperors. — F. 

See  engraving  in  Fea's  Translationy  Tom.  IL  tav.  11. 
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Fboxtupibcb.    Barimini  Hum.    8m  page  14d. 

PUto  L  Page  18.  The  upper  part  of  an  almoat  ooloaial  Urania,  widdi 
fonnerly  stood  under  the  Teatibiile  of  the  Famese  palace,  and  is  probably 
now  in  Kaplea.  It  haa  a  grand,  worthy  character,  and  may  be  rq^rded  as 
an  imitation  of  an  ancient  noble  work  of  art  ezecnted  perhaps  daring  the 
nign  of  Cancalla ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  doabted  that  thU  statue,  as  well  as 
othen  of  similar  sise  and  workmanship  which  fonnerly  ornamented  the 
Famese  palace,  waa  drawn  from  the  ruins  ci  the  Bsths  of  the  emperor 
named.  In  note  18  particular  mention  is  made  of  her  on  account  of  the 
broad  girdle. 

Plate  IL  Page  18.  The  upper  portion  of  a  figure  of  Mdpomene, 
wrought  in  high-relief  on  the  celebrated  aepulchral  um  with  the  nine 
Muses,  in  the  Capitoline  museum.    Note  19  refers  to  this  figure. 

Plate  III.  Page  13.  A  female  draped  statue  which  fonnerly  stood  on 
the  outside  of  the  palsce  at  the  Medici  Tilla  in  Borne,  and  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Florence.  The  workmanahip  is  meritorious,  yet  not  enough  so  to 
distinguish  it ;  Winckelmann  dtea  it  (Book  VI.  ch.  1,  {  23)  merely  on 
account  of  the  girdle  lying  about  the  hipa. 

Pkte  IT.  A.  Page  15.  This  is  a  sketch  of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
of  Euterpe,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  set  in  a  wall,  at  the  Boiighese  Tilla, 
over  which  the  aqueduct  passpa.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  contume 
on  account  of  the  long  narrow  sleeres,  of  the  short  little  mantle  thrown 
over  the  ahonlders,  and  of  the  broad  girdle  ornamented  with  embroidery. 
Note  20  mentions  it  especially  for  the  girdle. 

Plate  lY.  B.  Page  15.  A  figure  of  JEoculapius,  as  represented  in  sn 
admirable  high-relief  on  the  fa^e  of  the  palace  in  the  Boiighese  yilla,  rep- 
resenting him  and  Hygiea.  The  figure  la  introduced  to  diow  the  squsre 
shape  of  the  mantle. 

Plate  y.  Page  18.  SUtue  of  Isis  In  the  Pamfili  tiUs  at  Rome,  with  an 
incongruous  modem  head.  This  figure  is  intended  to  show  how  the  men* 
tie  is  tied  on  the  breast    (See  Book  YL  ch.  I,  {  81.) 

Plate  VL  A.  Phge  22.  Bacchante,  taken  from  a  large  marble  cup  in 
the  Albani  villa.  The  text  (Book  YI.  ch.  2,  §  8)  mentions  this  figure  in 
reference  to  the  cloth  or  sort  of  hood  with  which  the  head  is  ooyered. 
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Plate  YL  B.  .  Page  22.  A  maak  ftom  a  baa-nlief  in  the  Albani 
palace ;  it  has  a  aimilar  hood  to  the  Bacdiante.  (See  Book  YI.  ch.  2, 
I  8.) 

Plate  YI.  a  Page  28.  The  shod  foot  of  Niohe,  in  the  Florentine 
collection  of  antiques. 

Plate  YL  D.  Page  24.  Legs  of  a  yonng  Ulysses,  covered  with  hunt- 
ing-buskins.  They  axe  copied  from  a  painting  on  a  Tasey  of  which  draw- 
ings were  made  for  W.  Tischbein's  edition  of  Homer. 

Plate  YIL  A.  Page  2S.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  an  Amazon 
whose  hat  ha«  fallen  from  her  head  upon  her  back.  It  is  taken  from 
Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  AfUiqttes,  Tom.  I.  pL  61. 

Plate  YIL  B.  Page  82.  Handa  of  the  two  celebrated  half-figures  of 
marble,  which  are  usually  named  Cato  and  Portia.  These  are  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  finger-iiugs.  The  hand  with  two  rings  belongs  to  the 
woman.  This  admirably  executed  monument  is  now  in  the  Pio-Clement 
museum.  < 

Plate  YIIL  A  Page  $2.  The  bust  of  a  female  statue,  no  longer  in 
Borne,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  necklace.,  This  monument  is  men- 
tioned in  note  17»  Book  YI.  ch.  2. 

Plate  YIIL  B.  Page  46.  The  shod  foot  of  a  celebrated  statue  repre- 
senting Jason,  but  named  Cincinnatus,  which  was  removed  from  the 
Kegroni  villa  at  Rome  to  Yersailles,  and  finally  into  the  museum  at  Paris. 
(See  Book  YL  ch.  8,  §  23.) 

Plate  IZ.  A  Page  88.  A  is  a  male  bust,  probably  representing  one 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Santa  Crooe  palace  at 
Bome.  It  is  not  badly  executed,  but  really  is  remarkable  only  on  account 
of  the  little  mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  In  Plate  lY.  Letter  A, 
may  be  seen  a  Muse  wearing  a  similar  mantle  over  her  shoulders. 
.  Plate  IX.  B.  Page  47.  Stump  of  the  statue  of  a  warrior  whose  armor 
is  made  of  metal  bands,  in  the  garden  of  the  Strozzi  villa,  which  is  situated 
in  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome. 

Plate  X.  A  B,  a  Page  48.  Three  figures  with  hats.  A  is  copied 
from  the  Mercury  on  a  bas-relief  in  the  Albani  villa,  which,  according  to 
Zo^  {Bassi  Eilievi  AnHchi  tU  BomOf  tav.  42),  is  intended  to  represent 
Orpheus,  Eurydioe,  and  Mercury. 

B  ii  copied  from  an  ancient  vase. 

(W.  TiBchbein's  (>>llediQn  of  Engmvings  from  AncimU  Fases,  Tom.  TV. 
No.  15.) 

G  is  a  bearded  man,  holding  a  large  stone  over  his  enemy  lying  on  the 
earth.  His  head  is  covered  by  a  hat,  round  in  front  and  behind,  but  cut 
to  a  point  on  the  sides.  This  figure  also  is  taken  from  a  vase.  (Millin« 
Peiniures  de  Fases  Aniiques,  Tom.  I.  pL  61.) 

Plate  XL  Page  101.  This  engraving  is  intended  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  figures  and  the  grouping  in  the  picture  oi  Jupikr  and 
Oanymedes,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  note  22,  Book  YIL  ch.  8. 

Plate  XIL  A  B.  Page  48.  Two  shields.  They  appear  to  be  lined 
on  the  inside,  and  are  both  taken  from  painted  antique  vases.  A  is  held 
by  a  young  warrior,  who  is  foUowing  another,  and  threatening  him  with  a 
spear.  B  belongs  to  a  figure  of  the  followers  of  Menelans  in  pursuit  of 
Helen.    ( W.  Tischbein's  Bmgrawngsfnm  AncktU  Fases^  Tom.  lY.  No.  20. 
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Earner,  wUh  Vrawingi  from  ih€  Afiliqus^  by  W.  Tiachbetn,  Mcnelani^ 
taf.  5.) 

Plate  XI T.  C,  D.  Ptge  118.  C,  one  of  the  most  ancient  known  coins  of 
Athens.  The  original  is  in  the  cabinet  of  coins  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  D 
is  a  coin  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  cabinet  of  coins  of  the  Emperor  of  Frnnoe. 
(Hionet's  Coin-paiUi,  No.  604.)    (Book  VIIL  ch.  1,  not  2.) 

PkteXIlI.    Pa«el21.    A  figaie  of  PaUas.    (SeeBookVIII.ch.  1,  JIS) 

Pkte  XIV.  Page  122.  The  representation  of  a  Faun,  after  the  cele- 
brated bas-relief  of  ancient  Greek  style,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Callimachns,  in  the  Capitoline  mnsenm.  Thia  figure  is  quoted  in 
the  text,  Book  VIII.  ch.  1, 1 14,  and  not  6. 

Plate  XV.  Page  180.  Torso  of  a  Minerva  much  laiger  than  life,  which 
is  probably  still  in  the  Medici  vOla  at  Borne.  (See  not  1,  Book  VIII. 
ch.  2,  for  further  remarks  on  this  Taluable  monument) 

Plate  XVI.  Page  ISO.  Head,  neck,  and  beginning  of  the  chest  of  the 
statue  of  %  young  athlete  in  the  Cajatoline  museum.  (See  not  1,  Bo(^ 
VIII.  ch.  2.) 

Plate  XVIL    Page  140.    Muse  in  the  Ptipal  Garden  on  the  QoixinaL 


FBomnsFncE.    Dying  Gladiator. 

1.  The  colossal  figure  on  Monte  Cavallo,  ascribed  to  Phidias.  As  the 
critical  remarks  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the  horse,  I  haye  taken  the  liberty 
of  omitting  the  outline  of  it  in  this  engraving.  —  Tr. 

This  monument  is  fully  discussed  in  Note  18,  Book  IX.  chap.  2,  §  20. 

2.  Diadumenus.  An  outline  from  an  ancient  marble  statue  which  veiy 
probably  is  a  copy  of  the  Disdumenus  of  Polydetus,  so  celebrated  in 
antiquity. 

8.  Amazon  of  Polycletus.  Several  ancient  statues  in  this  attitude  are 
still  extant,  and  for  good  reasons  are  held  to  be  copies  of  the  Amazon  of 
Polycletus,  in  reference  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  478  of  the 
fint  volume,  and  to  Book  VIII.  chap.  2,  note  3,  of  the  second. 

4.  Bacchante.  A  figure  wrought  in  relief  in  marble,  formerly  in  the 
Boi^hese  villa,  of  which  we  must  believe  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Bacchante 
of  Scopes,  a  work  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times.  It  has  been  explained 
more  fully  in  Note  26,  Book  IX.  chap.  2. 

5.  Wounded  Amazon.  B.  Tono  of  a  wounded  Amazon  in  the  museum 
at  Paris.  It  shows  more  distinctly  the  position  of  the  head  and  the  adjust- 
ment  of  the  hair  and  robe. 

Figure  A  is  taken  from  the  SeuUwre  del  Mueeo  CapUolino,  da  Ferd. 
Mori. 

6.  The  Discobulus  of  Myron,  throwing  a  quoit  Notes  89  and  42 
(Book  IX.  chap.  2)  give  ftuther  information  in  regard  to  it 

7.  The  Discobulus  in  repose  is  said,  and  not  without  probability  be- 
lieved, to  present  a  celebrated  work  by  Nancydes,  the  pupil  of  Polycletus. 
Note  6,  Book  IX.  chap^  8,  gives  a  further  account  of  it,  as  also  of  some 
xepetitions  still  extant 

8.  Ganymedes  carried  off  by  the  eagle.    This  is  a  marble  group  in  th^ 
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Pio-Clement  rnnseani,  tnd  very  probably  an  antique  copy  of  the  bronze 
original  of  Leochaiea^  oelebimted  aniong  tiie  ancienta.  See  Note  8,  Book 
IX.  chap.  8. 

9.  PeriboetuB,  The  CeUbraUd,  This  is  the  figure  tA  a  yonthfnl  Fatiii 
standing  in  repose  and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Praxiteles  ;  many  copies  of  it  are  still  ramaining.  See 
Note  11,  Book  IX.  chap.  8. 

10.  A  youthful  Apollo  watching  a  lizard,  and  hence  named  Saurocto- 
nns.  The  Liaard-KiUer,  This  figure  is  considered  one  of  the  principal 
works  of  Praxiteles. 

11.  Symplegma,  or  the  marble  group  of  the  two  wrestlers  at  Florence. 
It  might  perohance  be  the  actual  original  of  the  Symplegma  of  Kephisso- 
dorus,  or  Kephissodotus,  a  son  of  Praxiteles,  of  which  Pliny  makes  men- 
tion with  great  praise.  Note  31,  chap.  2,  and  note  17,  chap.  8,  Book  IX., 
speak  of  this  monument  in  detaiL 

12.  Cupid  bending  his  bow.  One  of  the  extant  ancient  monuments  of 
which  repetitions  frequently  occur.  The  original,  long  since  lost,  might 
have  been  of  bronze,  and  a  work  of  Lysippus.  See  Note  8,  Book  X. 
chap.  1. 

18.  Diminished  copy  of  a  vase-picturo  published  by  W.  Tischbein  in  a 
CotUditm  of  Engraving»  frcm  Andtnt  Vcuea,  Vol.  IV.,  which  corresponds 
with  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  a  work  by  Aristides  still  existing  in 
Bome  in  his  day.    Note  16,  VoL  IV.  Book  X.  chap.  1,  relates  to  it. 

14.  The  likeness  of  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  as 
Winckelmann  maintains.  It  is  a  camelian,  cut  in  intaglio  by  Agathan- 
gelus. 

The  text  speaks  of  this  gem.  Book  VII.  chap.  1,  §  89 ;  Book  XL 
chap.  1,  S  22. 

16.  Diomedes  with  the  Palladium.  A  camelian  cut  in  intaglio  by 
Dioscorides.    See  Note  11,  Book  XI.  chap.  11. 

16.  A  head  engraved  in  high  relief  by  Erophilus,  son  of  Dioscorides. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  Augustus,  as  we  coi^ecture.  The  present  draw- 
ing  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  gem  itself.  This  gem  is  injured  by  a 
crack  which  runs  disgonally  across  ^  forehead  and  through  the  ear. 
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